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PREFACE. 


The  following  Military  Biography  of  Lientenant-Oeneral  Orant 
is  intended  to  offer  but  an  outline  of  the  great  events  in  which  he 
has  borne  the  most  distinguished  part.  >  As  he  held  an  independent 
command  of  troops  in  the  field,  from  the  beginning  of  the  war — 
the  movement  upon  Corinth  only  excepted — ^I  have  endeavored  to 
present  his  plans,  their  execution,  and  the  results,  without  entering 
into  the  minute  details  of  the  battle  tactics  ;  giving  only  so  much 
of  these  as  is  necessary  to  enable  the  reader  to  understand  the 
general's  purposes  and  achievements. 

In  writing  the  life  of  a  subordinate  commander,  we  should  gain 
in  detail,  but  lose  in  comprehension, — dwelling  more  upon  what  he 
did,  than  upon  the  relations  sustained  to  other  men  and  movements 
on  the  field ;  but  it  is  different  here.  Grant's  life  requires  a  glance 
at  every  part  of  the  field  of  Pittsburg  Landing  ;  the  great  outline 
of  the  Vicksburg  campaign  ;  a  summary  of  the  splendid  military 
successes  at  Chattanooga.  After  his  appointment  as  commander-in- 
diief,  all  parts  of  the  vast  theatre  of  operations  must  be  considered ; 
while,  as  he  made  his  headquarters  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
and  personally  directed  it,  more  stress  must  be  laid  upon  the  move- 
ments of  that  army  than  upon  others. 

I  have  said  thus  much  by  way  of  self-vindication,  should  any 
reader— especially  some  gallant  soldier — ^fail  to  find  as  many  battle 
pictures,  and  as  much  of  the  movements  of  the  lesser  organizations, 
as  he  had  expected.  I  could  not  neglect  the  philosophy  of  Grant's 
history,  and  there  was  not  space  for  both. 

In  describing  his  earlier  campaigns,  I  have  had  recourse  to  much 
fuller  material  than  in  the  latter  portions.  The  reports  of  many 
subordinate  commanders,  Union  and  Confederate,  have  been  pub- 
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lished,  and  there  are  even  critical  commentaries  upon  these,  whicli 
guard  the  historian  against  error.  But  in  the  latter  parts,  there  is 
yet  great  dearth  of  detail.  I  have  been  obliged  to  depend,  for  the 
connected  outline,  upon  the  masterly — ^I  may  say,  model — ^report  of 
General  Grant ;  and  for  details  to  sucn  materials  as  had  been  re- 
ceived, not  even  including  extended  reports  of  the  corps-commanders. 

It  is  not  improbable,  therefore,  that,  for  want  of  such  corrective 
matter  in  the  details,  I  may  have  made  occasional  mistakes,  in 
spite  of  my  best  eflforts  to  avoid  doing  so. 

When  such  errors  are  pointed  out,  they  shall  be  corrected. 

I  must  express  my  hearty  thanks  to  General  Grant  for  his  kind- 
ness in  sanctioning  my  attempt  to  portray  his  military  career,  and 
to  Major-General  Rawlins  for  his  invaluable  assistance  in  furnish* 
ing  materials  without  which  the  work  could  not  have  been  written. 
Most  of  this  material  could  not  have  been  otherwise  obtained.  For 
its  use,  and  the  form  in  which  it  is  presented,  I  alone  am  re- 
sponsible. 

To  my  friend,  Captain  Thomas  Mitchell,  of  Philadelphia,  late  a 
staflf-ofScer  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  I  am  indebted  for  valuable 
assistance  in  collecting  notes,  and  in  transcribing  some  of  the 
earlier  portions  of  the  work. 

I  shall  be  amply  paid  for  my  labors,  which  h^ve  been  arduous, 

if  my  simple  narrative  shall  prove  to  the  world  the  truth  of  the 

opinion,  already  very  widely  entertained,  that  Grant  is  the  first 

Soldier  of  the  age,  and  the  most  distinguished  American  of  the 

Regenerate^  Republic. 

H.  0. 
Philadelfhia,  December  1, 1865. 
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From  prof oimd  peace  to  ciyil  war !    In  an  instant,  with  no 
premonitions  that  we  could  regard, — so  often  had  the  threat 
been  made,  and  the  promise  not  made  good, — ^the  poetical  toc- 
sm  sounded  historicallj  for  America  in  the  first  gnn,  fired  with 
great  joy  and  gratitude  by  the  venerable  Edmund  Eiiffin,*  of  ^ 
Virginia,  against  the  devoted  band  of  seventy  patriot  soldiers, 
whom,  by  a  providential  policy,  and  in  spite  of  an  effete  ad- 
ministration, Major  Bobert  Anderson  had  placed  in  Fort 
Sumter.    This  was  a  strong  work  of  the  United  States,  built  I 
with  government  money  on  government  property,  in  Charles-  I 
ton  harbor,  for  the  occupation  of  which  South  Carolina,  even 
after  her  unlawful  secession,  had  not  even  the  shadow  of  a 
State-rights'  claim.    Foul  as  was  the  deed,  it  was  needed  to 
awake  the  nation  to  its  self-respect  and  self-preservation.    The 
/ 

*  "The  firet  shot  at  Fort  Somter,  from  Stevens'  Battery,  was  fired  by  the 
veneiable  Ednnind  BnfOn,  of  YuganA."'-If&w  York  Herald,  April  18,  1861. 
On  the  20th  of  June,  1865,  this  yenerable  gentleman,  disgusted  at  the  downfiEiU 
of  the  cause  of  which  he  had  fired  the  signal-gnn,  blew  out  his  brains :  he  cer- 
tainlj  made  two  remarkable  shots. 
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loyal  masses  rose  at  the  sound.  Men  of  all  social  grades,  all 
occupations,  almost  all  shades  of  poUtics,  felt  that  the  crisis, 
long  prophesied,  but  never  folly  expected,  had  indeed  come ; 
and  that  the  nation  must  now  and  at  once  awake,  arise,  or  be 
forever  fallen.  Supine  before,  only  anxious  to  avert  the  horrid 
scourge  of  a  desolating  civil  war,  many  true  patriots  would 
have  been,  held  back  by  sentiments  of  humanity  from  proceed- 
ing to  extremities  with  the  rebellious  States ;  and  had  not  the 
Sumter  cowardice  been  perpetrated,  we  might  still  have  been 
ruled  by  a  Southern  oligarchy,  representing  neither  the  best 
men  nor  the  masses  of  the  South,  and  we  would  have  been 
subjected  to  the  vaporings  and  hectorings  with  which  South 
Carolina  regaled  the  country  for  so  man;  years,  until  the  sub- 
version of  our  Government,  undertaken  in  some  other  more 
prudent  and  politic  manner,  should  have  occurred. 

The  gage  of  battle  thus  thrown  down  was  the  best  thing  for 
the  United  States  Government.  It  placed  the  seceding  States, 
by  their  own  action,  out  of  the  pale  of  the  constitution.  They 
had  said :  "  We  ask  no  rights  from  you  ;  we  declare  the  Union 
dissolved ;  the  constitution,  for  us,  anniilled ;  we  will  maintaia 
our  own  rights."  It  put  us,  too,  in  our  true  position,  as  men 
contending  no  longer  for  a  dogma  or  a  whim,  but  for  the  sal- 
vation of  the  country.  Every  true  patriot,  even  though  he 
had  been  a  pro-slavery  democrat,  found  now  no  longer  South- 
em  friends  to  aid  in  what  they  considered  the  maintenance 
of  their  legsl  rights ;  but  Southern  traitors  and  armed  rebels 
to  conquer,  and  either  bring  back  to  their  allegiance,  or  de- 
stroy, root  and  branch,  with  all  the  causes  and  all  the  institu- 
tions whence  the  treason  and  the  rebeUion  had  sprung.  Their 
armies  were  ip  be  beaten,  their  territory  retaken,  their  prop- 
erty confiscated,  and  finally,  if  necessary,  their  slaves  eman- 
cipated. This  was,  from  the  first,  the  true  and  simple  logic  of 
the  war ;  and  to  this,  as  the  alternative  of  victory,  the  rebels 
set  their  seal  and  subscription  when  the  venerable  Edmund 
BufSn  fired  the  first  gun  at  Fori  Sumter.  Of  course  they  ex- 
pected to  succeed ;  but  failing  of  this,  they  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect nothing  less  than  what  has  happened. 
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The  leyerberation  of  BnflSn's  cannon  went  rolling  over  the 
luid.  It  leaped  the  Blue  Bidge,  screamed  through  its  wild 
passes,  trayersed  the  Tallejs  of  tributary  streams,  and  poured 
in  miabated  tbnnder-tones  upon  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
ETerywhere  it  roused  the  patriots  to  action.  The  country 
q>rang  to  its  feet.  The  whole  nation,  but  yesterday  a  people 
of  compromisers  and  deprecators  of  civil  war,  now  flew  to 
anna.  Volunteering  was  the  order  of  the  day  :  the  enthusiasm 
vas  unbounded.  Old  men,  with  spectacles,  and  in  unsightly 
jackets,  nearly  killed  themselyes  at  nightly  home-guard  drills 
in  academies  of  music,  concert-rooms,  and  town-halls ;  small 
boys  formed  light-infantry  companies;  women  made  haver- 
sacks and  havelocks — ^the  latter  of  no  earthly  use  except  to 
awaken,  or  rather  keep  aliye,  a  spirit  of  patriotic  labor ;  and 
men,  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  prime  of  manhood,  flocked  to 
the  rendezvous  to  take  the  field. 

It  is  true  we  did  not  know  how  to  fight :  we  had  no  generals 
to  lead  us,  except  some  old  relics  of  our  former  wars.  That 
fine  old  veteran.  General  Scott,  had  passed  his  seventieth 
year,  and,  fron^  the  effects  of  old  wounds,  was  in  no  condition 
to  take  the  field.  Our  army  was  but  "  the  skeleton  of  the  Forty- 
eighth,"  an  army  only  in  name  ;  our  volunteers  were  willing, 
but  entirely  ignorant ;  our  regulars  had  not  been  drilled  at 
brigade  manoeuvres,  and  the  officers  knew  little  about  them. 
In  most  cases,  before  the  war,  there  were  not  sufficient  troops 
at  the  garrison  posts  to  drill  at  battalion  manoeuvres.  No  one 
knew  how  extensive  the  theatre  of  war  was  to  be  :  on  what  a 
scale  the  rebels  had  been  preparing  to  carry  it  on  :  what  we 
ahonld  need  in  the  way  of  an  army,  of  supplies  and  munitions 
of  war.  We  were  certain  of  one  thing ;  and  that  was,  that  we 
were  deficient  in  every  thing.  Even  the  strategic  features  of 
the  coimtry — ^unlike  those  of  Europe,  where  every  little  rivulet 
and  mountain-spur  has  been  fought  over,  and  has  its  military 
place  in  history — ^had  never  been  studied.  Perhaps  it  was  in- 
cident to  this  state  of  things  that  statesmen  spoke  oracularly 
of  "  no  war,"  or  "  one  effective  blow,"  or  "  sixty  days,"  for 
which  to  discount  the  struggle.    But  in  spite  of  their  predic- 
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tions  the  storm  grew  apace,  and,  in  the  midst  of  obscurity,  we 
blundered  on  in  ignorant  and  absurd  experiments.  Speak  but 
of  a  man  who  could  aid  us,  suggest  a  hero,  and  the  i>eople* 
turned  to  him  with  the  blind  worship  of  helpless  fear.  Not 
what  he  had  done,  but  what  he  was  going  to  do,  made  him  il* 
lustrious :  he  was  already  a  new  incarnation  of  the  god  of  war ; 
a  second  Napoleon  come  to  battle.  It  is  both  needless  and 
useless  now  to  demonstrate  how  unjust  this  was  to  those  thus 
bepraised,  and  what  sore  humiliation  it  was  to  bring  upon  the 
worshippers.  But  there  was  no  calm  judgment  then ;  the 
danger  was  imminent,  the  need  urgent,  the  fear  great.  At 
last  the  lightning  fell,  and  Bull  Eun  was  followed  by  a  horror 
of  great  darkness  over  the  land, — ^the  darkest  hour  before  the 
dawn. 

The  truth  is,  there  was  no  man  at  that  time  in  America  who 
could  grasp  the  colossal  problem ;  no  man  on  either  side.  We 
were  babes  in  military  practice ;  our  armies  and  our  generals 
needed  education  from  the  very  elementary  principles,  and 
especially  that  education  of  disasters  which^Marmont  declares 
to  be  the  very  best  of  all.  The  Grant  of  Belmont  coidd  not 
have  fought  the  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing ;  and  it  needed 
the  practice  of  Yicksburg  and  Chattanooga  to  fit  him  for  the 
terrible  struggles  of  the  campaign  from  the  Bapidan. 
.  Months  and  years  passed,  and  we  became  gradually  enlight- 
ened ;  our  troops  became  veterans,  and  our  leaders,  when  the 
lists  were  carefully  sifted,  became  generals.  None  are  now 
invested  with  honors  who  have  not  fully  earned  them;  and 
we  stand  to-day  at  the  open  portals  of  that  glorious  peace 
which  our  defenders  have  achieved,  ready  to  accord  to  them 
intelligent  praise  in  proportion  to  their  real  merits.  And  thus 
we  reach  the  life  of  Lieutenant-General  Grant,  one  of  the 
many  who  rushed  to  the  field  when  Buffin's  cannon  sounded 
the  alarm— a  graduate  of  West  Point,  educated,  indeed,  as  a 
subordinate  officer,  but  not  as  a  general ;  to  be  educated  as  a 
general  in  and  by  the  war.  His  career,  beginning  with  the 
Sumter  gun,  is  in  itself  an  epitome  of  the  war,  and  marks  its 
grandest  epoch,  when  armed  rebellion  threw  down  its  weapons. 
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ftnd  the  cauntrj,  more  by  his  power  than  by  that  of  any  other 
individual  man,  stood  new-bom,  with  a  giant's  strength,  and^ 
in  the  often  quoted  words  of  Ourran,  never  elsewhere  so 
mpplicable^  ''redeemed,  regenerated,  and  disenthralled,  by 
the  irresistible  genius  of  universal  emancipation." 
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Grant  was  a  true  autochthon,  a  son  of  the  soil,  heir  to  no 
splendid  heritage,  but  to  the  nobility  of  labor.  His  early  his- 
tory needs  but  Uttle  comment.  Born  of  respectable  parents 
to  the  honorable  sturdy  Ufe  of  the  West,  he  needs  no  exhibi- 
tion of  long  descent  to  inaugurate  his  history.  If  Napoleon 
could  rebuke  the  genealogist  who  was  creating  for  him  a  ped- 
igree, with  the  words,  "  Friend,  my  patent  dates  from  Monte 
Notte,"  Grant  may  claim  his  American  nobility  from  Fort 
Donelson. 

On  the  one  hand,  aU  efforts  to  establish  an  aristocratic  de- 
scent and  a  remarkable  childhood  for  such  a  man  are  dig(^ 
honest  and  absurd ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  all  attempts  to 
make  his  antecedents  very  humble  and  his  childhood  very 
hard,  in  order  to  exalt  his  after-life,  are  disgusting.  The  one 
is  absurdly  European,  and  the  other  belongs  to  the  "new 
American  school  of  biography,"  the  tendency  of  which  is  to 
make  boys  despise  their  fathers,  that  they  may  the  more  thor- 
oughly respect  themselves.* 

We  may,  howev^^,  place  on  record  what  is  truthfully  known 
of  his  family  and  childhood,  being  sure  that  there  is  noth- 

*  Bee  an  excellent  article,  by  QaiSL  Hamilton,  in  "  SkirmlBfaes  and  Sketcbee." 
in  whicli,  with  the  yindictivenesB  of  Herod,  she  daughters  the  "  Bobbin  Boys," 
"  Feny  BcyB,"  "  Errand  Boys,"  "  Tanner  Boys,"  etc.,  etc  Let  ns  hope  she 
haa  killed  aU  the  "  innocents." 
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ing  in  GranVB  past  upon  which  he  does  not  look  inth  honest 
pride. 

His  father  was  Jesse  B.  Grant,  the  descendant  of  a  Scottish 
family,  first  represented  in  this  country  by  two  brothers,  who 
emigrated  to  what  were  then  the  American  colonies  early  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  of  whom  one  settled  in  Canada,  and 
the  other  in  New  Jersey.  Jesse  Grant,  who  comes  from  the 
New  Jersey  branch,  was  bom  in  Westmoreland  County,  Penn- 
sybrania,  in  1794.  In  1805,  his  father  died,  and  Jesse,  then 
an  orphan  of  eleven  years,  was  apprenticed  to  a  tanner.  We 
need  not  trace  the  wanderings  of  Jesse  Grant,  with  his  mother 
«Qd  family,  {rom  Pennsylyania  to  Maysville,  in  Kentucky, 
then  to  Bayenna,  thence  to  Ohio.  The  country  was  in  a  dis- 
ordered sta^  by  reason  of  British  intrigue  with  Indian  bar- 
barity ;  in  many  parts  the  climate  was  unhealthy,  and  so  we 
find  him,  after  many  changes  to  better  his  lot,  residing  at 
Point  Pleasant,  Clermont  County,  Ohio. 

Grant's  mother  was  Hannah  Simpson,  the  daughter  of  John 
Simpson.  She  was  bom  in  Montgomery  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  but  removed  with  her  father  and  family  to  Clermont 
County,  Ohio,  in  1818,  where,  in  June,  1821,  she  married  Jesse 
R  Grant.  Ten  months  after,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  April, 
1822,  their  first  child,  known  to  the  world  as  Ulysses  Simpson 
OtBiAKi*  was  born  in  a  small  one-story  cottage,  still  standing 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  commanding  a  view  of  the  river  and 
of  the  Kentucky  shore. 

From  what  we  know  of  Grant's  parents — ^the  probity,  energy, 
and  hard  labor  of  his  father ;  the  consistent  Christian  charac- 
ter, kind  heart,  and  devotion  to  her  family  displayed  by  his 
excellent  mother — we  have  another  beautiful  illustration  of  the 
moral  heritage  of  children,  and  another  proof  that  God  shows 
mercy  and  gives  great  reward  to  them  that  love  Him,  to  many 
generations. 

*  His  father  tells  ns  that  his  name  wb»  Siram  Ulysses,  bnt  that  his  cadet 
wanant  was  made  oat  for  Ulysses  Sidney ;  that  he  accepted  the  name  while 
at  West  P<»iit,  only  changing  it  to  UlysssB  Simpson,  in  honor  of  his  mother, 
wheo  he  gndnated. 
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Many  stories  are  told,  of  course,  exhibiting  the  sturdy 
character  of  young  Grant,  and  his  resources  under  difficulties, 
but  none  betokening,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  character 
of  his  future  career.  It  is  said  that,  upon  proper  occasion,  he 
could  be  pugnacious ;  that  he  was  not  outwitted  in  a  bargain ; 
and  that  he  contrived  means  of  overcoming  difficulties  which 
would  have  checked  other  boys.  In  the  same  way,  the 
biographers  of  Napoleon  have  found  the  types  of  his  after-life 
in  his  lording  it  over  his  elder  brother  Joseph,  and  in  his 
bravery  in  attacking  snow  forts. 

Grant  was  sturdy,  strong,  and  cool,  as  many  other  boys  are , 
but  up  to  the  time  of  his  first  entering  into  service,  no  events 
or  actions  of  his  life  were  the  heralds  of  his  present  greatness. 
The  qualities  undoubtedly  were  there,  but  latent  ;^nd  of  what 
has  evoked  them  in  most  m^n,  ambition,  he  seems  to  have 
none. 

The  education  of  the  boy  was  quite  limited,  like  that  of  most 
Western  boys  in  moderate  circumstances.  There  was  hard 
work  to  do,  in  which  the  son  must  help  the  father,  and  so  it  was 
only  in  the  midwinter  months  that  he  could  attend  the  village 
school.  What  he  learned,  however,  he  learned  well ;  and  he 
acquired  with  the  elements  of  knowledge,  not  only  a  basis, 
but,  what  is  of  far  more  importance,  an  ardent  desire  for  a  full 
education. 

By  the  time  Grant  was  seventeen.  West  Point  had  acquired 
great  fame  throughout  the  country  ;  it  was  known  by  its  fruits ; 
its  Sieves  were  gentlemen  of  high  education  and  noble  bearing. 
In  civic  life  they  were  eagerly  sought  after  to  take  the  lead  in 
railway  engineering  and  industrial  pursuits,  they  were  the 
chief  men  in  aU  militia  organizations ;  indeed,  the  military 
knowledge  of  the  country  was  almost  as  much  confined  to  them 
as  the  esoteric  meaning  of  the  Egyptian  mysteries  had  formerly 
been  to  the  priests.  It  was  also  known  that  there  a  boy,  with- 
out the  necessary  means,  could  obtain  the  best  education 
which  the  country  coidd  afford,  not  gratuitously,  but  more 
than  that — ^he  would  be  paid  for  learning,  trained  and  main- 
tained as  a  gentleman,  and  would  receive  at  the  last  a  high; 
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fldf-sustaining  positioii — a  commission  in  the  army.  To  snch 
a  youth  as  Grant,  it  offered  a  splendid  chance ;  and  so  appli- 
cation was  made  to  the  Honorable  Thomas  L.  Hamer,  of 
Grant's  congressional  district,  who  gave  him  the  appoint- 
ment. Thus,  with  a  good  basis  of  hard,  self-reliant,  and  eager 
boyhood,  he  was  admitted  to  the  preliminary  examination, 
and  entered  the  Military  Academy  on  the  first  of  July,  1839.* 
Such  are  the  details,  which  would  have  had  no  importance 
whatever  had  it  not  been  for  subsequent  events. 

Even  a  step  further  we  may  follow  him  without  any  tempta- 
tion to  worship  the  incipient  hero.  His  scholarship  at  West 
Point  was  respectable,  ajid  no  more.  H^  went  through  the 
entire  course,  like  his  classmates,  no  cadet  being  allowed  any 
option,  t  PVom  September  to  June,  the  cadets  are  in  barracks, 
studying,  riding,  and  fencing  in  the  riding-hall,  and,  in  fine 
weather,  drilling  in  the  afternoons  at  infantry :  from  June  to 
September,  they  encamp  upon  the  plain,  and  their  time  is 
entirely  employed  in  drills  of  every  kind,  guard  duty,  pyro- 
techny,  and  practical  engineering. 

In  his  cadet  studies.  Grant  had  something  to  contend  with, 
in  the  fact  of  his  own  lack  of  early  preparation,  and  the 
superior  preparation  of  most  of  his  competitors,  who  had  been 
over  a  part  of  the  course  before  they  entered.  Among  these 
were  "WiUiam  B.  Franklin,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  class ; 
Boswell  S.  Kipley,  not  famous  for  his  "  History  of  the  Mexi- 
can War"  (written  in  the  interest  of  General  Pillow,  and  to 
injure  General  Scott),  but  quite  infamous  for  firing  with  great 
rapidity  upon  the  burning  Sumter,  which  the  devoted  garrison 
were  trying  to  extinguish ;  Kufus  Ingalls,  the  excellent  quarter- 
master-general of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac ;  Joseph  J.  Rey- 
nolds, late  commander  in  Arkansas ;  Christopher  C.  Augur, 
long  in  command  at  Washington  ;  the  rebel  General  Franklin 

Gardner,  who  surrendered  Port  Hudson  to  Banks  when  Grant 

- — - .      • 

•  The  preUiniiuiiy  examination  is  extremely  simple — reading,  speUing, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  through  decimal  fractions. 

f  In  our  day,  it  was  only  the  first  section  of  each  class  mrho  learned  8omf>- 
thing  more  than  was  required  i>f  the  rest. 
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had  taken  Vicksbnrg ;  and  others,  to  whom  we  design  no  dis- 
credit by  not  mentioning  them.  Thirty-nine  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  more  who  had  been  appointed  in  1839,  graduated  in 
183:3.  Grant  was  the  independent  middle-man,  twenty-first 
on  the  list. 

The  honor  of  being  his  comrade  for  two  years  at  the  Academy 
enables  me  to  speak  more  intelligently,  perhaps,  than  those  of 
"  the  new  school,"  who  have  invented  the  most  absurd  stories 
to  illustrate  his  cadet-Ufe.  I  remember  him  as  a  plain,  com- 
mon-sense, straight-forward  youth;  quiet,  rather  of  the  old 
head  on  young  shoulders  order;  shunning  notoriety;  quite 
contented,  while  others  were  grumbling ;  taking  to  his  nlilitary 
duties  in  a  very  business-like  manner  ;  not  a  prominent  man 
in  the  corps,  but  respected  by  all,  and  very  popular  with  his 
friends.  His  sobriquet  of  Unde  Sam  was  given  to  him  there, 
where  every  good-fellow  has  a  nickname,  from  these  very 
qualities ;  indeed,  he  was  a  very  uncle-like  sort  of  a  youth. 
He  was  then  and  always  an  excellent  horseman,  and  his 
picture  rises  before  me  as  I  write,  in  the  old  torn  coat,*  obso- 
lescent leather  gig-top,  loose  riding  pantaloons,  with  spurs 
buckled  over  them,  going  with  his  clanking  sabre  to  the  drill- 
haU.  He  exhibited  but  Uttle  enthusiasm  in  any  thing :  his 
best  standing  was  in  the  mathematical  branches,  and  their 
application  to  tactics  and  military  engineering. 

If  we  again  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  no  one,  even  of  his 
most  intimate  friends,  dreamed  of  a  great  future  for  him,  it  is 
to  add  that,  looking  back  now,  we  must  confess  that  the 
possession  of  many  excellent  qualities,  and  the  entire  absence 
of  all  low  and  mean  ones,  establish  a  logical  sequence  from 
first  to  last',  and  illustrate,  in  a  novel  mannei^  the  poet's  fancy 
about — 

"  The  baby  figures  of  the  g^ant  mass 
Of  things  to  come  at  large/' 

*  Biding.jackets,  if  we  remember  rightly,  had  not  then  been  issned,  and 
the  cadets  always  wore  their  seediest  rig  into  the  sweat  and  dost  of  the  riding 
4nll. 
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the  germs  of  those  qualities  which  are  found  in  beautiful  com- 
bination in  Wordsworth's  "  Hapgy  Warrior :" 

"  The  generous  8|Mrit  who,  when  brought  ' 

Among  the  tasks  of  real  life,  hath  wrought 
upon  the  plan  that  pleased  his  infant  thought." 

And  at  this  point  of  view,  as  we  find  the  Western  boy,  after 
the  compacting,  instructing,  developing  processes  of  West 
Point,  coming  forth  a  man,  ready  for  the  stem  realities  of 
American  life,  we  may  pause  to  point  him  out  to  our  American 
youth  as  an  example  henceforth  to  be  followed ;  then,  as  now, 
a  character  which,  in  the  words  of  a  friend,  "  betrayed  no 
trust,  falsified  no  word,  violated  no  rights,  manifested  no 
tyranny,  sought  no  personal  aggrandizement,  complained  of 
no  hardship,  displayed  no  jealousy,  oppressed  no  subordinate ; 
but,  in  whatever  sphere,  protected  every  interest,  upheld  his 
flag,  and  was  ever  known  by  his  humanity,  sagacity,  courage, 
and  honor."  What  more  can  be  claimed  for  any  young  man  ? 
What  for  the  greatest  of  captains  ? 

He  left  West  Point  as  brevet  second-lieutenant  in  the  Fourth 
Iniantry ;  and  with  his  army  life  we  begin  another  chapter  in 
bis  history. 
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CHAPTEB  m. 

ABMT  LIFE  AND  BETIBEMENT  FBOM  SEKVIOE. 

BbIVXT     MCOND-LIBUTKNA.NT     FoURTH      InPANTBY. — G0E8     TO      C0RPU8     ChRMTX. — At 

Palo  Alto  and  Rksaoa  db  la  Palma.— At  Montkbkt.— At  Vkra  Cbuz.— Keoi- 

MKNTAL   QUASnCRVASTBR. — F1OOT8  AT  MoLIVO    AND    ClIAPULTEPEO.— MeNTIONXD  IN 
RBPORIS  AND    BKKVETTBD    CAPTAIN. — At    CLOSE    OF     WAR    BENT    TO     THE    NORTHERN 

rBONTusR. — Marribs.~Off  to  Oreoon. — Hard  work. — Leather-dealer. 

On  the  Ist  of  July,  1843,  Grant  began  his  army  service  as 
brevet  second-Keutenant  in  the  Fourth  Infantry.  The  expla- 
nation of  this  is,  that  ttere  being  no  vacancy  in  the  infantry 
arm,  all  graduated  cadets  are  thus  attached,  in  the  order  of 
merit,  to  regiments,  as  supernumerary  officers,  each  to  await 
a  vacancy  in  his  turn.  The  regiment  was  then  at  Jefferson 
Barracks,  near  St.  Louis,  Missouri ;  but,  in  the  summer  ,of 
1844,  it  was  removed  to  Natchitoches,  Louisiana,  and  as  the 
Mexican  plot  thickened,  in  1845,  it  was  sent  to  Corpus  Christi, 
to  watch  the  Mexican  army  then  concentrating  upon  the 
frontier.  Grant  ^.vas  made  a  full  second-lieutenant  in  the 
Seventh  Regiment,  on  the  30th  of  September,  1845.  But  he 
had  formed  an  attachment  for  the  Fourth,  and  applied  to  re- 
main in  it :  this  was  granted  by  the  War  Department.  He 
was  fortunate  enough  to  be  at  Palo  Alto  and  Besaca,  May  6 
and  7,  1846 — the  trial  fights  of  the  American  army  against  a 
civilized  enemy,  after  thirty  years  of  peace ;  and  he  participated 
in  the  bloody  battle  of  Monterey,  September  23,  1846.  His 
regiment  was  soon  after  called  away  from  General  Taylor's 
command,  to  join  General  Scott  in  his,splendid  campaign  from 
Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico,  two  hundred  and  seventy-two  miles  in 
the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country.  He  was  at  the  siege  and 
capture  of  Vera  Cruz,  March  29,  1847 ;  and  on  April  1,  pre- 
paratory to  the  advance,  he  was  appointed  regimental  quarter- 
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master,  a  post  which  he  held  during  the  remainder  of  the  war. 
It  is  a  position  requiring  system  and  patience,  and  drawing  a 
email  additional  pay ;  it  is  nsnally  conferred  upon  some  solid, 
energetic,  painstaking  officer,  not  necessarily  one  remarkal^ 
for  dash  and  valor.  Being  in  charge  of  the  regimental 
equipage  and  trains,  the  quartermaster  may,  without  impro- 
priety, remain  with  these  during  actual  battle,  as  we  have 
inown  many  to  do.  It  is  therefore  recorded,  as  greatly  to 
the  praise  of  Grant,  that  he  always  joined  his  regiment  in 
battle,,  and  shared  their  fighting.  At  Molino  del  Rey,  Septem- 
ber 8,  1847,  he  was  distinguished,  and  was  brevetted  first- 
lieutenant  for  his  services.  This  brevet,  however,  owing  to  the 
fact  of  his  becoming  a  full  first-lieutenant  by  the  casualties  of 
that  battle,  he  decKned.  At  Chapultepec,  September  13, 
1847,  Grant  joined,  with  a  few  of  his  men,  some  detachments 
of  the  Second  Artillery,  under  Captain  Horace  Brooks,  in  an 
attack  on  the  enemy's  breastworks,  served  a  mountain  howit- 
zer and  hastened  the  enemy's  retreat,  and  '*  acquitted  himself 
most  nobly  under  the  observation"  of  his  regimental,  brigade, 
and  division  commanders.* 

For  this  action  Grant  received  the  brevet  of  captain  for 
"  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct,"  awarded  in  1849,  but  not 
confirmed  until  1850. 

His  first-lieutenancy  dated  from  September  16,  1847.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  that  these  services  during  the  Mexican 
war  are  now  dressed  up  to  assimilate  with  his  after-career. 
He  was  really  distinguished  in  that  war  above  most  of  those 
of  his  own  rank.t 

*  See  General  Worth's,  lieutenant-Colonel  Garland's,  and  Major  Francis 
Lee*B  reports  of  that  battle. 

f  During  our  residenoe  at  the  capital  I  heard  a  "  horse-story''  about  Grant, 
which  has  not  appeared  in  the  books,  but  which  is,  at  least,  true.  He  was  an, 
•dfflirable  horseman,  and  had  a  very  spirited  horse.  A  Mexican  gentleman, 
with  whom  he  was  upon  iriendly  terms,  asked  the  loan  of  his  horse.  Grant 
■aid  afterwards,  "  I  was  afraid  he  could  not  ride  him,  and  yet  I  knew  if  I  said 
a  word  to  that  efibct,  the  suspicious  Spanish  nature -would  think  I  did  not  wish 
to  lend  him."  The  result  was,  that  the  Mexican  mounted  him,  was  thrown 
before  he  had  gone  two  blocks,  and  killed  on  the  spot. 
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Upon  the  close  of  the  war  by  the  treaty  promulgated  in 
April,  1848,  the  Fourth  Infantry  was  sent  first  to  New  York, 
and  then  to  the  Northern  frontier,  and  for  some  time  Grant 
served  in  the  command  of  his  company,  first  at  Detroit,  and 
then  at  Sackett's  Harbor. 

In  August,  1848,  he  married  Miss  Dent,  sister  of  his  class- 
mate, Frederick  J.  Dent,  who  resided  in  St.  Louis. 

Incident  to  the  acquisition  of  Califomia  and  the  wonderfof 
discoveries  of  gold,  troops  were  more  necessary  on  our  West- 
ern coast  than  elsewhere,  to  protect  the  emigrants  and  the  new 
Pacific  settlements  from  the  depredations  of  the  Indians.  The 
Fourth  Infantry  was  therefore  ordered  to  Oregon,  in  the 
autumn  of  1851,  and  one  battalion,  with  which  brevet  Captain 
Grant  was  serving,  was  ordered  to  Fort  Dallas,  where  he  saw 
some  service  against  the  Indians. 

After  a  two  years'  absence  from  his  family,  and  with  but 
little  prospect  of  promotion  in  those  "  dull  and  piping  times 
of  peace,"  Grant  having  been  promoted  to  a  full  captaiDcy  in 
August,  1853,  resigned  his  commission  in  July  31, 1854,  and 
set  forth  to  commence  life  anew  as  a  {citizen.  That  he  tried 
many  shifts  does  not  betoken  a  fickle  or  volatile  nature,  but 
simply  the  invention  which  is  bom  of  necessity.  As  a  small 
fanner,  near  St.  Louis,  and  a  dealer  in  wood,  he  made  a  pre- 
carious living  :*  as  a  money  collector  he  did  no  more,  having 
neither  the  nature  to  bully  nor  the  meanness  to  wheedle  the 
debtors.  •  He  could  not 

"  Ciook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee. 
That  thrift  may  foUow  f&wnlng." 


*  I  visited  St  LoniB  at  this  time,  and  remember  with  pleasure,  that  Ghrant, 
in  his  fanner  rig,  whip  in  hand,  came  to  see  me  at  the  hotel,  where  were 
Joseph  J.  Reynolds,  then  professor,  now  major-general,  Qeneral  (then  M^jor)  0. 
C.  Buell,  and  Major  Chapman  of  the  cavaliy.  If  Grant  had  ever  naed  spirits, 
as  is  not  xmlikely,  I  distinctly  remember  that,  upon  the  proposal  being  made  to 
drink,  Qrant  said,  "  I  will  go  in  and  look  at  you,  for  I  never  drink  any  thing ;" 
and  the  other  officers  who  saw  him  frequently,  afterwards  told  me  that  ho 
drank  nothing  but  water. 
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He  is  said  also  to  have  played  the  auctioneer ;  but  in  thit) 
branch,  tinless  he  made  longer  speeches  than  he  has  since 
done,  he  could  achieve  no  success. 

In  1859  he  entered  into  partnership  with  his  father,  who 
had  been  prosperous  in  the  tanning  business,  in  a  new  leather 
and  saddleiy  store  in  Galena,  Illinois.  Here,  in  a  place  which^ 
had  a  growing  trade  with  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota, 
the  industry,  good  sense,  and  honesty  of  Grant  did  at  length 
achieve  a  certain  and  honorable  success,  and,  had  the  rebellion 
not  broken  out,  he  would  have  had  a  local  reputation  in  the 
firm  of  Jesse  B.  Grant,  as  an  admirable  judge  of  leather,  per- 
haps mayor  of  Galena,  with  a  thoroughly  well-mended  sidewalk, 
visited  always  with  pleasure  by  his  old  army  friends  travelling 
westward,  but  never  heard  of  by  the  public.  Hia  greatest 
success  had  been  achieved  in  the  army ;  his  Mexican  expe- 
rience gave  glimpses  of  a  future  in  that  line ;  he  needed  only 
opportunity,  and  he  was  to  have  it  abundantly.  Here,  then, 
we  mark  a  new  epoch  in  his  life — a  sudden  plunge,  unex- 
pected and  unheralded — 

''The  torxent'i  flDOOothneas  ere  it  dash  below." 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

BELMONT. 

Effect  of  thb  hkws  oh  Grant.— a  Democrat  before  the  war.— An  cjcquau. 
ified  war-man  now.  —  raises  a  compasy.  —  does  good  service  as  muster- 
INO  OFFICER.— Colonel  of  the  Twenty-first  Illinois.  — Marches.— Acting 

BRIGADIER  AT  CAIRO.— THE  VALUE  OF  CAIRO.- THK  REBEL  STRAJHCOY.  — EXPE- 
DITION TO  Belmont.— Fremont>8  orders.— Polk  at  Columbus.  — The  battle. 
•^  Success. — Enemy  re-bnforced. — Grant  with  draws.  —  Comments. 

It  may  be  easily  conceived  how  the  treachery  of  Southeru 
leaders,  the  secession  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  bombard- 
ment of  Fort  Sumter  aiffected  Grant.  A  decided  Democrat 
before  the  war,  he  had,  in  his  limited  sphere,  been  in  favor  of 
conceding  to  the  South  all  its  rights,  perhaps  more  ;  but  when 
the  wtruggle  actually  began,  his  patriotism  and  military  ardor 
were  aroused  together.  As  a  patriot,  he  was  determined  to 
support  his  Government  and  uphold  his  flag  ;  and  as  a  soldier, 
he  saw  opening  before  him  a  career  of  distinction  for  which 
he  had  been  educated,  and  in  which  he  had  already,  in  some 
degree  distinguished  himself.  In  April  he  helped  to  raise  a 
company  in  his  own  neighborhood,  and,  in  May,  repaired  to 
Springfield,  and  tendered  his  services  to  Governor  Tates,  to 
whom  he  had  been  recommended  by  a  member  of  Congress 
from  his  State.  It  was  not  long  before  the  governor  made 
use  of  Grant's  experience  in  organizing  the  State  troops. 
He  was  appointed  a  mustering-officer  of  the  State,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  difficult  task  of  mustering  the  three-months' 
men,  which,  amidst  much  confusion,  he  accomplished  by  his 
indefatigable  energy.  While  on  a  brief  visit  to  his  father,  at 
Covington,  Kentucky,  Grant  received  a  commission  from  the 
governor  as  colonel  of  the  Twenty-first  Illinois  Volunteers, 
three-iBMiiv'  nien.     They  subsequently  enlisted,   owing  to 
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{heir  confidence  in  him,  one  thousand  shong,  for  three  years' 
service.  Grant's  first  concern  was  to  drill  and  discipline  his 
Tegiment,  which  soon  became  marked  for  its  excellent  order. 
He  took  command  of  the  .regiment  at  Springfield,  Olinois,  and 
superintended  their  drill;  and,  not  long  after,  he  marched 
them,  in  default  of  raOroad  transportation,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles,  to  Quincy,  on  the  Mississippi,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  in  danger.  Thence  he  moved,  under  orders,  to 
defend  the  line  of  the  Hannibal  and  Hudson  Bailroad,  from 
Hannibal  and  Quincy,  on  the  Mississippi,  to  St.  Joseph  ;  and 
here  coming  into  contact  with  other  regiments,  his  military 
knowledge  and  experience  pointed  to  him,  although  the 
youngest  colonel,  as  the  commander  of  the  combined  forces. 
As  acting  brigadier-general  of  this  force,  his  headquarters,  on 
the  31st  of  July,  1861,  were  at  Mexico,  Missouri.  We  need 
not  detail  the  marches  of  Grant's  regiments  in  the  "  District 
of  Northern  Missouri"  —  as  General  Pope's  command  was 
called — ^to  Pilot  Knob,  and  Ironton,  and  Jefferson  City,  to  de- 
fend the  river  against  the  projected  attacks  of  Jeff.  Thomp- 
son. In  August  he  received  his  commission  as  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers,  to  date  fromiMay  17.  He  was  seven- 
teenth in  a  list  of  thirty-four  original  appointments  of  that 
date.  He  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Cairo,  and  there,  with 
two  brigades,  he  took  command  of  the  important  strategic 
territory  entitled  "The  District  of  Southeast  Missouri,"  in- 
cluding both  banks  of  the  Mississippi  River,  from  Cape  Girar- 
deau to  JSew  Madrid,  and  on  the  Ohio  it  included  the  whole 
of  Western  Kentucky.  A  glance  at  the  map  discloses  the 
strategic  importance  of  Cairo,  as  a  base  of  operations  for  a 
southern  advance,  and  of  vital  importance  in  the  line  of  de- 
fence for  the  extensive  and  rich  coimtry  lying  between  the 
Ohio  and  the  Mississippi.  It  is  especially  valuable  for  river 
expeditions,  the  transportation  of  supplies,  and  the  equipment 
of  a  gunboat  fleet.  The  parallel  flow  of  the  Tennessee  and 
Cumberland  northward  into  the  Ohio  also  includes  a  most 
important  portion  of  West  Kentucky,  which  Grant  saw  at  a 
glance  was  to  become  the  scene  of  immediate  hostilities. 
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Qxant  was  now  in  his  element ;  he  not  only  accomplished 
with  alacrity  what  he  was  ordered  to  do,  but  he  made  work 
for  his  troops.  He  at  once  displayed  that  energy  which  he 
has  never  abated  for  an  instant  during  the  war. 

The  attempted  and  absurd  neutrality  of  Kentucky  was  one- 
sided ;  it  was  to  keep  Union  tit>ops  away  and  let  rebels 
attack.*  The  latter  were  not  slow  in  availing  themselves  of 
this  privilege.  Seizing,  first  Hickman,  and  then  Columbus 
and  Bowling  Green,  and  fortifying  the  Tennessee  at  Fort 
Henry,  and  the  Cumberland  at  Fort  Donelson,  therf  estab- 
lished a  first  strong  line  from  the  Mississippi  to  Virginia  in 
the  "neutral"  State  of  Kentucky.t  --Grant  followed  their 
lead,  and,  on  the  6th  of  September,  with  a  strong  force,  oc- 
cupied Faducah,  where  the  Tennessee  empties  into  the  Ohio, 
much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  secessionists  there,  who  were 
anxiously  awaiting  the  arrival  of  a  large  rebel  force.  In  the 
same  manner  he  occupied  Smithland,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Cumberland,  and  thus  made  two  vital  moves  in  the  game 
in  which  he  was  to  cry  checkmate  at  Fort  Donelson.  These 
points  were  also  valuable  to  the  rebels  as  gateways  of  sup- 
plies. From  the  places  now  occupied,  Grant  at  once  busied 
himself  in  making  numerous  reconnoissancbs  in  every  direc- 
tion, until  at  length  he  was  ready  to  try  his  "  'prentice  hand" 
upon,  the  rebels.  When  aU  was  ready,  he  moved  down  flie 
river  to  Belmont,  opposite  Columbus,  and  there  the  first 
battle  took  place.  The  origin  of  that  movement  may  be 
thus  briefly  stated. 

General  Fremont,  under  date  November  1,  1861,  directed 
Grant  to  make  demonstrations  "  along  both  sides  of  the  river 

*  And  yet  this  neotnlitj  was  reproached  by  the  rebete.  See  Pollard's  "  First 
Year  of  the  War,"  p.  183. 

t  On  the  6th  of  September,  Grant  informed  Fremont  by  telegram  that  the 
rebels  had  inyaded  the  State,  and  that  he  was  "  nearly  ready  for  Paducah, 
should  not  a  telegram  arrive  preventing  the  movement."  Receiving  no  word 
from  Fremont,  he  left  Cairo  on  the  night  of  the  5th,  and  occupied  Paducah  on 
the  morning  of  the  6th.  On  the  same  day  he  published  a  dear,  patriotic,  and 
humane  proclamation  to  the  dtiaans. 
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towards  Gharleston,  Norfolk,  and  Blandyille/'  On  the  2d,  he 
was  thus  infonned  by  Fremont :  "  JeflF.  Thompson  is  a4  In- 
dian's Ford  of  the  St.  Francois  Biver,  twenty-five  miles  below 
Qieenyille,  with  abont  three  thousand  men.  Colonel  Carlin 
has  started  with  a  force  from  PUot  Knob.  Send  a  force  from 
Cape  Girardeau  and  Bird's  Point  to  assist  Carlin  in  driving 
Thompson  into  Arkansas."  Incident  to  these  instructions, 
Grant  sent  Colonel  Oglesby,  with  the  Eighth  Illinois,  four 
companies  of  the  Eleventh  Illinois,  the  whole  of  the  Eighteenth 
and  Twenty-ninth,  and  three  companies  of  cavalry,  to  go  to 
Commerce,  Missouri,  thence  to  Sikeston,  and  pursue  Jeff. 
Thompson  (in  conjunction  with  a  force  from  Ironton).  On 
the  5th  he  was  informed  that  Polk  was  re-enforcing  Price's 
anny  from  Columbus.  In  this  complication  of  circumstances 
he  determined  to  threaten  Columbus  and  attack  Belmont. 
Oglesby  was  deflected  to  New  Madrid,  and  Colonel  W.  H.  L, 
Wallace  sent  to  rcrenforce  him.  The  object  of  the  attack  then 
was  to  cut  off  the  rebel  line  in  Kentucky  from  Price's  forces 
in  Mjssoori,  and  also  to  keep  Polk  from  interfering  with  the 
detachments  Grant  had  sent  out  in  pursuit  of  Jeff.  Thompson. 
Grant  directed  General  C.  F.  Smith  to  make  a  demonstration 
upon  Columbus  from  Paducah,  and  then  himself  sent  down  a 
small  force  on  the  Kentucky  side  to  Ellicott's  Mills,  about 
twelve  miles  from  Columbus.  Having  taken  these  precau- 
tions to  deceive  the  enemy,  he  embarked  his  Qxpeditionary 
foree  at  Cairo  on  the  6th  of  November — three  thousand  one 
himdred  and  fourteen  men,*  chiefly  Illinois  volimteers,  with 
the  Seventh  Iowa,  upon  four  boats,  convoyed  by  the  gunboats 
Lexington,  Captain  Stembel,  and  Tyler,  Captain  Walker,  the 
gonboats  in  advance.  Moving  with  due  caution,  they  reached 
Island  No.  1,  eleven  miles  above  Columbus,  that  night,  and 
lay  against  the  Kentucky  shore.  It  was  then  he  heard  that 
Polk  was  crossing  troops  to  Belmont  to  cut  off  Oglesby.     The 


*  UeClenuuid'8  brigade  (Twenty-eeveiiih,  Thirtieth,  Thirty-first  minoig)  with 
caTaliy.  Doogherty's  brigade  (Twenty-seoond  Illiiiois,  Seventh  Iowa). — QtqmC9 
Retiied  Report,  June  26, 1865. 
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next  morning  he  moved  to  Himter's  Point,  three  miles  above 
Belmi^nt,  on  the  Missouri  shore,  where  his  troops  were  landed 
and  formed  into  column  of  attack. 

The  rebel  forces  at  Columbus  were  commanded  by  Major- 
General  Leonidas  Polk,  a  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  the  purity  of  whose  lawn  is  forever  stained  with  blood 
drawn  by  carnal  weapons ;  a  weak  but  brave  man,  but  one 
whose  West  Point  education  was  at  least  worth  something  to  the 
rebel  cause.  Polk  had  posted  a  small  force  on  the  right  bank, 
to  keep  open  his  communications ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  wind 
of  Grant's  movement,  and  Smith's  demonstration  to  Maysfield, 
he  expected  an  attack  on  Columbus,  or  at  least  in  Kentucky. 
Indeed,  until  the  close  of  the  engagement,  he  apprehended  an 
attack  in  his  rear. 

Grant's  movement  took  him  somewhat  by  surprise.  From 
the  point  of  debarkation,  one  battalion  having  been  left  as  s 
reserve  near  the  transports,  the  troops  were  marched  by  flank 
towards  Belmont,  and  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle  two  miles 
from  Belmont.  Skirmishers  were  then  thrown  forward,  who 
soon  encountered  Colonel  Tappan's  rebel  force,  consisting  of 
three  regiments,  re-enforced  by  Pillow  with  three  more,  and 
the  general  engagement  took  place.  Deploying  his  entire 
force  as  skirmishers.  Grant  drove  the  enemy  back,  fighting 
from  tree  to  tree,  for  about  two  miles,  until  he  reached  the 
intrenched  camp  protected  by  slashed  timber  as  an  abatis. 
In  rear  of  this,  opposing  our  left,  were  the  Thirteenth  Arkansas 
and  the  Ninth  Tennessee  ;  and  on  the  right  was  Beltzhoover's 
battery  of  seven  guns  and  Colonel  Wright's  regiment.  This  did 
not  check  our  impetuous  advance.  Charging  over  the  obstacle 
with  great  ardor,  our  men  drove  the  enemy  to  the  river-bank, 
and  many  of  them  into  their  transports,  and  we  were  in  posses- 
sion of  every  thing.*    But  as  Belmont  is  on  low  ground,  en- 

*  The  rebel  excuse  is,  that  they  were  oat  of  ammanitioii ;  good,  but  not  new. 
Pollard  sare :  "  In  this  movement  Pillow's  line  was  more  or  leas  broken,  and 
his  corps  mingled  together,  so  that  when  they  reached  the  rlTcr-bank  they 
had  the  appearance  of  a  mass  of  men,  rather  than  an  organised  corps." — Fur§t 
Tear,  p.  201. 
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tiieij  commanded  by  the  guns  from  Columbus,  it  was  manifest 
that  the  ground  thus  gained  could  not  be  held,  and  therefore 
Grant  fired  the  encampment,  burning  tents,  blankets,  and 
stores,  and  began  his  return  movement  with  captured  artillery, 
prisoners,  and  horses.  But  the  end  of  our  success  on  the  field 
had  been  attained.  Major-General  Polk,  who  was  now  quite 
aliye  to  the  situation,  directed  his  heaviest  guns  from  Colum- 
bus upon  our  troops.  He  had  already  sent  over  three*  regi- 
ments in  one  body,  under  General  Pillow ;  these  were  sup- 
ported by  three  others,  under  General  Cheatham,  which 
landed  some  distance  above,  between  our  soldiers  and  the 
boats.  Further  to  crush  Grant's  small  force,  the  bishop,  al- 
though sadly  afraid  of  an  attack  on  his  rear  at  Columbus,  took 
over  two  additional  regiments  in  person  to  aid  Pillow's  panic- 
stricken  force.  But  by  this  time  Grant  was  in  retreat  to  .his 
boats,  and  only  faced  to  the  right  and  rear  to  punish  Cheat- 
ham's flankers,  and  a  portion  of  Pillow's  under  Colonel  Marks, 
who  had  marched  up  the  river -bank,  and  endeavored  to  prevent 
his  return  to  the  boats.  In  that  retreat  we  suffered  very 
severely,  our  troops  being  hard  pressed  by  overpowering 
numbers.  At  five  in  the  afternoon  Grant's  force  had  re- 
embarked,  and  were  on  their  way  to  Cairo,  while  the  rebels, 
checked  by  the  fire  of  our  gunboats,  glared  like  baffled  tigers, 
and  went  back  to  their  smoking  camp.  We  had  left  two 
caissons,  but  had  brought  off  two  guns  of  Beltzhoover's  bat- 
tery. We  had  eighty-five  killed,  three  himdred  and  one 
(many  slightly)  woxmded,  and  about  ninety-nine  missing. 
The  gunboats,  whose  duty  was  primarily  to  cover  the  landing 
and  protect  the  transports,  and  also,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
engage  the  Columbus  batteries,  performed  their  service  to 
General  Grant's  entire  satisfaction.  The  Confederate  loss 
was  six  hundred  and  thirty-two.t  Both  parties  claimed  a  vic- 
tory, but  on  the  recovery  of  the  field  and  the  pursuit  of  our 
retiring  columns  the  rebels  base  their  claims  to  a  success, 

*  PoUard  BayEfour  regiments,  but  we  give  the  rebela  the  benefit  of  clergy, 
aa  the  bishop  says  three. 

t  PoUard,  "  ilrst  Year  of  the  War." 
•       8 
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which  we  need  not  dispute.  Although,  in  comparison  with 
subsequent  engagements,  Bebnont  seems  a  small  afiair,  it  has 
an  importance  peculiarly  its  own. 

I.  It  was  a  ccmp  d^essai  of  our  new  general.  While  others 
of  his  rank  were  playing  quite  subordinate  parts  in  large 
armies,  Grant  was  making  an  independent  expedition  in  com- 
mand, outwitting  the  enemy,  burning  his  camp,  retreating 
successfully  when  overpowered,  and  efltecting  his  purpose  in  a 
most  soldierly  manner. 

n.  Again,  it  was  a  trial  of  our  new  troops  in  the  West, 
and  they  acquitted  themselves  so  as  to  elicit  the  hearty  praise 
of  their  commander  and  the  country.  They  fought  well  in 
the  attack,  from  colonels  to  privates,*  in  the  retreat,  and  in 
cutting  their  way  through  Cheatham's  force,  and  were  never 
for  a  moment  discouraged. 

m.  The  objects  of  the  expedition, — to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  sending  a  force  to  Missouri  to  cut  off  our  detachments 
which  were  pressing  Thompson,  and  to  prevent  his  re-enforcing 
Price, — ^were  fully  accomplished.  Grant  had  given  him  a  blow 
which  kept  him  concentrated,  lest  another  might  soon  follow. 

lY.  It  demonstrated  the  weakness  of  the  enemy.  It  led  to 
the  victories  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  and  the  piercing  of 
the  rebels'  line,  which  threw  it  back  almost  upon  the  Gult 

Of  the  personal  prowess  of  General  Grant,  as  evinced  in 
this  battle,  it  is  now  needless  to  speak ;  it  was  of  the  highest 
order.  He,  as  well  as  General  McClemand,  had  a  horse  shot 
under  him,  and  amid  the  crashing  projectiles  of  heavy  guns 
from  Columbus  and  Belmont,  and  the  fatal  storm  of  musketry, 
"the  gallant  conduct  of  his  troops  was  stimulated  by  his 
presence  and  inspired  by  his  example."! 

*  In  a  letter  to  hia  firther  (November  8th)  Grant  says,  "  I  can  say  with,  grati. 
ficatioD,  that  every  colonel,  without  a  single  exception,  set  an  example  to  their 
commands/'  etc. 

f  General  McClemand's  ''  Official  Report."  McClemand  had  three  hones 
shot  uider  him. 

NoTB.'Jnne  26, 1865,  General  Grant  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  War  a 
fresh  report,  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  one. 
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The  "  District  of  Cairo,"  to  the  command  of  which  General 
Grant  had  been  assigned,  began  now  to  assume  more  impor- 
tance, as  the  immediate  field  of  war  in  the  West  blazed  from 
new  points  almost  daily,  and  the  thunder-bursts  were  answered 
by  echoing  guns  aU  over  the  country.  On  the  12th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1861,  General  Henry  Wager  Halleck,  of  the  regular  army, 
and  second  on  the  list  of  major-generals,  was  sent  to  take 
command  of  the  '^  Department  of  Missouri."  He  had  formerly 
been  an  officer  of  engineers  in  our  army,  but  had  been  for 
some  time  out  of  service,  as  a  successful  lawyer  in  San  Fran* 
dsco.  He  was  well  known  as  a  diligent  military  student,  and 
as  a  writer  upon  the  military  art.  His  department  included 
the  States  of  Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Illinois^ 
Arkansas,  and  that  portion  of  Kentucky  west  of  the  Cumber- 
land River.  This  territory  he  at  once  divided  into  districts, 
Of  this  department,  the  District  of  Cairo  was  the  most  im- 
portant part ;  and  it  was  on  the  20th  of  Decemb^  enlarged, 
60  as  to  include  all  the  southern  part  of  Illinois,  all  that  part 
of  Kentucky  west  of  the  Cumberland  Biver,  and  the  southern 
counties  of  Missouri  south  of  Cape  Girardeau.  Confirmed  m 
this  large  command,  General  Grant  at  once  began  to  organize. 
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under  the  direction  of  General  Halleck,  for  a  new  movement 
Cairo  was  the  point  of  departure,  rather  than  a  point  (Tappui. 
Grant  posted  his  troops  at  numerous  prominent  points  for 
defence,  for  convenience  of  supplies,  and  for  facilities  of  re- 
connoissance,  and  also  to  deceive  the  enemy  temporarily, 
with  reference  to  his  strength.  On  the  10th  of  January  he 
sent  General  McClemand,  with  an  expeditionary  force  of  five 
thousand  Illinois  Volunteers,  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of 
Kentucky,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Columbus,  and  towards 
Mayfield  and  Camp  Beauregard. 

This  reconnoissance  into  Kentucky  was  made  by  cfrder  of 
Major-General  Halleck,  and,  as  it  is  believed,  at  the  request  ot 
General  Buell,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  enemy,  who  had 
established  his  line,  from  detaching  forces  from  Columbus  and 
the  adjacent  country  to  re-enforce  the  garrisons  of  Bowling 
Green,  against  which  General  Buell  was  then  preparing  to  move. 
To  aid  McClemand,  General  Grant  sent  down  detached 
regiments  from  time  to  time  to  join  him ;  and,  on  the  Mth,  he 
sent  the  entire  divisions  of  Generals  Payne  and  C.  F.  Smith 
to  act  in  concert  with  him. 

General  Payne  moved  from  Bird's  Point,  with  the  column 
from  Cairo,  and  then,  holding  Fort  Jefferson  with  a  portion 
of  his  command,  supported  McClemand  in  the  reconnois- 
sance. General  Smith  moved  from  Smithland:  Grant  him- 
self accompanied  the  column  from  Cairo. 

The  weather  was  cold,  the  roads  slippery  and  muddy,  and 
the  river  filled  with  floating  ice.  McClemand  occupied  Fort 
Jefferson,  marched  through  Blandville,  and  to  within  the  dis- 
tance of  a  mile  from  the  defences  of  Columbus.  He  was  recalled 
on  the  20th,  having  discovered  new  roads  and  obtained  much 
valuable  information  for  a  future  advance  in  force.  Indeed, 
the  results  of  this  rapid  and  vigorous  -movement,  especially  so 
far  as  the  colunm  from  Cairo  was  concerned,  was  a  minute 
acquaintance  with  the  roads,  streams,  and  general  topography 
of  the  country,  which  would  have  been  of  incalculable  value 
had  we  been  compelled  to  operate  directly  against  Columbus. 
Two  of  our  gunboats  had  gone  down  the  river  at  the  same 
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and  driven  three  rebel  armed  vessels  back  nnder  the 
shelter  of  the  guns  of  Columbus. 

Before  attempting  to  present  the  succeeding  movements, 
based  upon  the  information  obtained  from  this  fiuid  other  re- 
oomioissances,  let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  rebel  position. 


OFBBATIOIirS  IN  WESTERN  EENTT70EY. 


C!olumbus,  twenty  miles  belo^V^  the  moutli  of  the  Ohio,  with 
its  bluffs  two  hundred  feet  high,  was  strongly  fortified  by 
heavy  batteries  which  swept  the  Mississippi  above  and  below. 
The  landward  defences,  at  first  weak,  were  being  daily 
strengthened ;  and  the  rebel  press,  calling  it  the  Gibraltar  (f 
Americay  declared  that  it  would  seal  the  great  river,  until  all 
nations  shonld  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy. 

To  extend  their  line  eastward,  covering  Nashville  in  that 
direction,  they  had,  beginning  in  August,  1861,  fortified 
Bowling  Green,  a  small  place  on  the  Big  Barren  Eiver,  but 
naturally  well  adapted  to  defence,  and  of  strategic  importance 
as  being  on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Eaiboad.  The  Big 
Barren  Kver  is  at  certain  seasons  navigable  for  small  vessels, 
by  the  Ohio  and  Green  rivers,  from  Louisville.  The  river  is  very 
winding  in  its  vicinity,  and  in  aU  the  bends  are  steep  hiUs 
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which  were  crowned  with  lunettes,  redans,  and  even  bastioned 
works. 

Important  lines  in  the  strategic  problem  were  the  Tennessee 
and  Cumberland  rivers,  flowing  in  a  northerly  direction,  with 
nearly  parallel  currents  through  Kentucky,  into  the  Ohio.  The 
Tennessee  is  navigable  at  high-water  for  steamboats  to  Flor- 
ence, at  the  foot  of  Muscle  Shoals ;  and  the  Cumberland,  on 
the  right  bank 'of  which  Nashville  is  situated,  is  navigable 
during  high-water  for  large  steamboats  to  Nashville,  about 
two  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  for  small  steamers 
nearly  three  hundred  miles  further. 

To  bar  the  navigation  of  these  streams  against  the  passage 
of  Union  troops,  supplies,  and  gunboats,  into  the  very  vitals 
of  the  rebellion,  thus  cutting  it  in  two  places,  the  rebels  had 
erected  two  strong  works,  which  they  boasted  to  be  quite 
sufficient  for  this  purpose.  The  one  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
-the  Tennessee  was  called  Fort  Henry :  it  mounted  seventeen 
guns,  and  had  barracks  and  tents  for  fifteen  thousand 
men ;  and  the  other,  named  Fort  Donelson,  was  erected  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Cumberland,  and  mounted  about 
forty  guns.  These  forts  also  served  immediately  to  guard  the 
railroads  from  Memphis  to  Nashville  and  Bowling  Green,  and 
the  small  branch  railroad  to  Dover.  The  distance  between 
Forts  Henry  and  Donelson  was  twelve  miles :  a  good  road 
and  telegraph  line  connected  the  two. 

Thus  an  apparently  strong,  and  a  certainly  well-chosen  line, 
was  formed,  extending  from  the  Mississippi  at  Belmont  and 
Columbus,  through  Southern  Kentucky  and  Northern  Ten- 
nessee to  Cumberland  Gap,  and  thence  onward  by  East  Ten- 
nessee and  Southwestern  Virginia  to  the  rebel  positions 
around  and  beyond  Eichmond ;  and  to  strengthen  this  Une, 
all  troops  that  could  be  spared  from  Virginia  had  been  sent 
by  the  Confederate  government. 

But  the  old  axiom,  that  "nothiug  is  stronger  than  its 
weakest  point,*'  was  here  verified.  To  break  this  vaunted 
line ;  to  make  stronghold  after  stronghold  crumble  or  dis- 
solve, and  to  lay  down  the  grand  equations  for  the  solution  of 
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fatnre  problems  of  a  higher  degree — the  clearing  of  the 
Mississippi  and  the  advance  from  Chattanooga — ^these  were 
the  plans  of  our  Government ;  and  among  the  intelligent  any 
energetic  agents  in  carrying  them  out,  none  was  more  so  than 
(jeneral  Grant.  We  cannot  read  his  history  from  first  to  last 
without  being  struck  with  the  manifest  foresight  he  has  dis- 
played. He  goes  on  from  action  to  action — vires  acqnirit 
emdo — as  though  each  was  only  a  means  to  an  end,  the  end 
becoming  a  new  means,  until  the  final  goal  should  be  reached. 

During  the  autumn  and  early  winter,  numerous  gunboats 
had  been  built,  and  many  river-boats  altered  into  gunboats,  at 
Cairo,  St.  Louis,  and  numerous  river-towns,  by  citizens  and 
quartermasters,  under  the  general  superintendence  of  Com- 
modore A.  H.  Foote,  of  the  navy ;  and  a  number  of  these  were 
now  in  readiness  to  co-operate  with  the  army  in  its  advance 
by  the  rivers  into  Southern  territory.  To  man  them,  volun- 
teers were  called  for  among  the  river-hands  and  sea-faring 
men  who  had  entered  the  army,  and  they  responded  readily  : 
it  was,  for  a  time  at  least,  a  popular  service,  and  one  that  the 
sequel  proved  to  be  full  of  the  most  romantic  adventures. 

Let  us  now  return  for  a  moment  to  consider  the  movements 
of  the  reconnoitring  column  of  General  Grant's  army  which 
moved  from  Paducah.  These  were  also  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. Upon  his  return,  in  accordance  with  Grant's  orders. 
General  C.  F.  Smith  struck  the  Tennessee  Eiver  about  twenty 
miles  below  Fort  Henry.  There  he  met  Commander  Phelps,  of 
the  navy,  with  a  gunboat,  patroling  the  river.  After  a  brief  con- 
ference with  that  energetic  officer,  General  Smith  decided  to 
get  ui)on  the  gunboat,  and  run  up  for  a  look  at  Fort  Henry. 

The  boat  steamed  up  sufficiently  near  to  draw  the  enemy's 
fire,  and  present  a  just  idea  of  the  armament  of  the  work. 
Smith  returned  at  once,  and  reported  to  General  Grant  his 
convictipn  that,  with  three  or  four  of  "  the  turtle  iron-clads" 
and  a  strong  co-operating  land  force,  Fort  Henry  might  be 
easily  captured,  if  the  attack  should  be  made  within  a  short 
time.     It  was  about  the  15th  of  January  that  Grant  for- 
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warded  this  report  to  Halleck.  No  action  having  been  ai 
once  taken,  General  Grant  and  Flag-0fl5cer  Foote  sent  dis- 
patches, on  the  28th  of  January,  asking  for  permission  to 
storm  Fort  Henry,  and  hold  it  as  a  strong  point  from  which 
to  operate  in  any  direction.  Time  was  valuable.  General 
Grant  wrote  an  urgent  letter  to  Halleck  (dated  Cairo,  January 
29th),  still  further  explaining  his  dispatches,  and  setting  forth 
the  feasibility  and  the  great  importance  of  this  movement.  At 
length  the  desired  order  came.  On  the  30th,  in  the  afternoon. 
Grant  received  a  dispatch  from  Halleck  directing  him  to  make 
preparations  without  delay  to  take  and  hold  Fort  Henry,  and 
promising  that  full  instructions  should  be  sent  by  messenger. 


rOBT  HBNBY. 


Without  for  an  instant  proposing  to  say  that  Halleck  had 
not  blocked  out  these  movements  in  his  own  mind,  we  do  say 
that  the  plans  of  General  Grant,  .based  upon  the  energetic 
action  of  his  subordinates,  and  especially  of  0.  F.  Smith,  were 
formed  and  suggested  to  Halleck  in  entire  ignorance  of  the 
plans  of  General  Halleck.  From  the  concentration  of  troops 
in  Gf  ant's  command  it  was  evident  that  Halleck  intended  a 
vigorous  move  in  some  direction,  but  Grant's  title  to  the 
actual  plan  of  movement  is  at  least  as  good  as  that  of  either 
General  Halleck  or  General  Buell. 

All  preparations  having  been  made,  the  first  point  of  attack 
designated  was  Fort  Henry.    It  was  an  irregular  field-work^ 
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with  five  bastions,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tennessee. 
The  embrasures  were  revetted  with  sand-bags ;  and  its  arma- 
ment, a  large  portion  of  which  swept  the  river  below,  com- 
prised one  sixty-two  pounder,  one  ten-inch  columbiad,  twelve 
thirty-twos,  two  forty-twos,  and  one  twelve-poxmder.  Twelve 
of  the  guns  bore  upon  the  river. 

Both  above  and  below  the  fort  were  creeks,  defended  by 
rifle-pits  and  abatis  of  slashed  timber,  and  around  it  was 
gwampy  land  with  a  sheet  of  back-water  in  the  rear.  The 
land  approaches  are  difficult,  and  across  the  river,  which  is 
here  about  half  a  mile  wide,  was  an  unfinished  work,  begun 
too  late,  and  thei'efore  abandoned,  but  originally  designed  to 
aid  Fort  Henry  in  stopping  the  passage  of  the  river.  Pan- 
ther Creek,  a  short  distance  below  the  fort,  falls  into  the  Ten- 
nessee just  abreast  of  Panther  Island. 

The  command  of  this  important  work,  a  link  in  the  great 
chain,  although,  as  events  proved,  a  very  weak  one,  was  con- 
fided to  Brigadier-General  Lloyd  Tilghman,  of  the  Confed- 
erate service,  with  a  force  of  more  than  three  thousand  men, 
and  with  a  clear  exposition — manifest  without  words — of  the 
importance  of  his  command.  Tilghman  was  of  the  Maryland 
family  of  revolutionary  repute,  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  and 
a  gallant  volunteer  in  our  army  during  the  Mexican  war.  On 
the  6th  of  May,  1861,  as  colonel  commanding  the  Western 
Division  of  "  Neutral  Kentucky,"  in  an  interview  with  Colonel 
Prentiss  at  Cairo,  he  had  declared  that  he  had  no  hostile  pur- 
pose against  the  Government ;  but  in  less  than  a  year  he  was 
captured  at  Fort  Henry  as  a  Confederate  brigadier,  and  was 
afterwards  killed  in  the  ranks  of  treason  at  Baker's  Creek, 
near  Vicksburg. 

On  the  morning  of  Monday,  February  2,  and  after  a  quiet 
Sunday  at  Cairo,  Commodore  Foote  having  devotedly  invoked 
God's  blessing  on  the  expedition,  with  all  the  fervor,  but  with- 
out the  superstition,  of  a  Spanish  conquistador,  moved  up  the 
Ohio  to  Paducah,  and  thence  up  the  Tennessee.  His  fleet  con- 
sisted of  the  iron-clad  gunboats  Ciacinnati,  Essex,  Carondelet, 
and  St.  Louis,  and  the  wooden  boats  Lexington,  Tyler,  and 
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Conestoga  :  the  Cinciimati  was  his  flag-ship.  By  nightfall 
they  were  in  the  Tennessee  ;  and  by  easy  steaming  they  were 
three  or  four  miles  below  Fort  Henry  at  daylight  on  Tuesday, 
February  3.  Caution  was  necessary,  on  account  of  the  infor- 
mation obtained  from  people  on  the  river-banks  that  the 
stream  was  mined  with  torpedoes.  Foote  had  the  river  chan- 
nel dragged  with  grappling-irons,  and  succeeded  in  fishing  up 
several,  which,  however,  being  imperfectly  prepared,  would 
have  proved  harmless. 

Steaming  up  to  within  a  mile  of  the  fort,  the  commodore 
fired  the  first  gun  from  the  CiQcumati  as  she  passed  the  head 
of  Panther  Island,  at  half-past  twelve  o'clock,  and  from  that 
time  the  bombardment  was  careful  and  slow,  mostly  with  cur- 
vated  fire,  until  the  fort  surrendered. 

And  where  was  Grant's  army  at  this  time  ?  He  had  moved 
to  the  combined  attack,  with  the  divisions  of  McClemand  and 
C.  F.  Smith,  thus  disposed :  McClemand,  with  the  First 
Division,  landing  at  Marbury's,  three  miles  below,  was  to 
move  iQ  rear  of  the  fort,  to  occupy  the  road  leading  to  Dover 
and  Fort  Donelson, — ^thus  to  cut  oflf  the  retreat  of  the  garrison 
and  prevent  re-enforcements  from  coming  in,  and  also  to  be 
"in  readiness  to  charge  and  take  Fort  Henry  by  storm 
promptly  on  receipt  of  orders."  We  quote  the  words  of 
Grant's  order  of  march  and  battle. 

Two  brigades  of  Smith's  (Second)  division,  landing  on  the 
west  bank,  were  to  reconnoitre  and  occupy  the  unfinished 
work.  Fort  Heiman,  and  the  surrounding  eminences,  and 
bring  their  artillery  to  bear  on  Fort  Henry.  The  third 
brigade  of  Smith  was  to  march  up  the  east  bank  in  the  track 
of  McClemand,  and  either  to  support  him  or  form  a  special 
column  of  attack  on  the  fort,  as  circumstances  might  prompt. 
The  orders  of  General  Grant  were  clear,  practicable,  and  well 
timed.  It  was  supposed  that  if  the  attack  by  the  fleet  in 
front  began  at  twelve  o'clock  of  the  6th,  the  army  would  be  in 
position  to  co-operate  ;  and  had  the  fort  made  any  thing  like 
the  defence  which  was  anticipated,  this  would  have  been  the 
case.    But  the  roads  were  very  bad,  and  Grant  moved  with 
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proper  caution  oyer  grotmd  entirely  untried,  and  in  partial 
ignorance  of  the  disposition  of  the  enemy's  forces  between 
Forts  Henry  and  Donelson. 

But  to  return  to  the  gunboats.  Constantly  steaming  slowly 
up  towards  the  fort,  and  passing  Panther  Island  by  the 
western  channel,  they  came  into  position  just  below  the  fort, 
and  in  a  line  diagonally  across  the  river.  The  order  of  the 
iron-K^lads,  from  left  to  right,  was  as  follows  :  the  Essex, 
Carondelet,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis.  In  second  line,  just 
above  Panther  Island,  were  the  wooden  boats  Lexington, 
Gonestoga,  and  Tyler. 

The  firing  from' the  boats  was  at  once  warmly  responded  to 
by  the  fort,  and  a  terrific  cannonade  was  kept  up  ;  the  naval 
guns,  with  both  ^ect  and  curvated  fire,  raining  in  upon  the 
terreplein,  knocking  the  sandbag  embrasures  to  pieces,  and 
dismounting  several  of  the  guns  in  the  fort.  The  rifled  gun 
in  the  fort  soon  bursts,  killing  three  men  and  disabling  many 
others  ;  the  flagstaff  is  shattered  and  falls  ;  seven  of  the  guns 
are  dismantled  or  useless.  The  garrison  becomes  discour- 
aged, and  at  last  panic-stricken.  The  three  thousand  men 
who  were  encamped  outside  scarcely  wait  for  Tilghman's 
orders  to  save  themselves.  Some,  fearing  McClemand's  ap- 
proach, make  a  rapid  flight  by  the  upper  Dover  road,  while 
others,  seizing  a  small  steamer  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the 
creek  above  iJie  fort,  steam  hastily  up  the  river.  And  thus 
Tilghman  is  left,  with  eighty  or  ninety  artillerists,  to  sur- 
render the  work.  Meanwhile  the  metal  of  the  gunboats  has 
been  fairly  put  to  the  test.  The  Cincinnati;  flag-ship,  has 
received  thirty-one  shots ;  the  Essex,  sixteen ;  the  St.  Louis, 
seven ;  the  Carondelet,  six.  The  iron  sides  of  the  boats  shed 
most  of  the  balls,  but  the  Essex  receives  one  of  the  shots  in 
her  boiler,  which  results  in  the  wounding  and  scalding  of 
twenty-nine,  officers  and  men,  among  whom  is  the  intrepid 
commander,  W.  D.  Porter. 

At  length,  when  he  had  only  four  guns  bearing  on  the  river 
still  fit  for  service  ;  when  his  frightened  garrison  had  deserted 
him,  leaving  only  "  fifty  privates  and  twenty  sick ;"  and  when 
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he  had  done  a  private  soldier's  service  at  the  middle  battery, 
"covered  with  smoke,  and  personally  pointing  the  guns," 
Tilghman  hauled  down  his  rebel  flag,  and  ran  up  a  white 
one,  at  five  mjnutes  before  two,  the  action  having  lasted  for 
only  one  hour  and  a  quarter. 

Grant  came  up  aboht  an  hour  afterwards,  pleased  of  course 
with  the  result,  but  doubtless  feeling  a  soldier's  natural  dis- 
appointment that  the  rapidity  of  the  fight  had  settled  the 
matter  before  the  arrival  of  his  command.  Commodore 
Foote  turned  over  to  him  the  captured  work,  munitions,  and 
prisoners ;  the  transports  and  troops  which  were  coming  up 
the  Tennessee  were  turned  back  or  stopped  at  the  fort ;  and 
the  next  step  in  the  grand  game  was  immediately  con- 
sidered.* » 


*  In  Grant's  brief  report  to  Halleck's  staff-officer,  written  the  same  day 
from  Fort  Henry,  he  says : 

"  Captain — Inclosed  I  send  you  my  order  for  the  attack  upon  Fort  Henry. 
Owing  to  dispatches  received  from  Major-Goneral  Halleck,  and  corroborating 
information  here,  to  the  effect  that  the  enemy  were  rapidly  re-enforcing,  I 
thought  it  imperatively  necessary  that  the  fort  should  be  carried  to-day.  My 
forces  were  not  up  at  ten  o'clock  last  night,  when  my  order  was  written,  there- 
fore I  did  not  deem  it  practicable  to  set  an  earlier  hour  than  eleven  o'clock  to- 
day, to  commenco  the  investment.  The  gunboats  started  up  at  the  same  hour 
to  commence  the  attack,  and  engaged  the  enemy  at  not  over  six  hundred  yards. 
In  little  over  one  hour  all  the  batteries  were  silenced,  and  the  fort  surrendered 
at  discretion  to  Flag-Officer  Foote,  giving  us  all  their  guns,  camp  and  garrison 
equipage,  etc.  The  prisoners  taken  are  General  Tilghman  and  staff.  Captain 
Taylor  and  company,  and  the  sick.  The  garrison,  I  think,  must  have  com- 
menced their  retreat  last  night,  or  at  an  early  hour  this  morning. 

"  Had  I  not  felt  it  an  imperative  necessity  to  attack  Fort  Henry  to-day,  I 
should  have  made  the  investment  complete,  and  delayed  until  to-morrow,  bo 
as  to  secure  the  garrison.  I  do  not  now  believe,  however,  the  result  would 
have  been  any  more  satisfactory. 

"  The  gunboats  have  proven  themselves  well  able  to  resist  a  severe  can- 
nonading. All  the  iron-dad  boats  received  more  or  less  shots— the  flag-ship 
gome  twenty-eight — without  any  serious  damage  to  any,  except  the  Essex. 
This  vessel  received  one  shot  in  her  boiler  that  disabled  her,  killing  and 
wounding  some  thirty-two  men.  Captain  Porter  among  the  wounded. 
"  I  remain  your  obedient  servant,- 

••  U.  S.  Grant,  Brigadier-Genend." 
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General  Tilghman  acknowledged,  in  the  dispatch  which  he 
was  permitted  to  send  to  General  Johnston  at  Bowling 
Green,  "  the  courtesies  and  consideration  shown  by  General 
Grant  and  Oommodore  Foote,  and  the  officers  under  their 
commfiuid ;"  but  in  his  report  he  was  particularly  severe  upon 
the  Confederate  authorities  for  thus  leaving  him  to  be  the 
victim  of  a  bad  military  judgment  in  selecting  the  post,  and 
a  want  of  proper  preparations  to  hold  the  work. 

Before  giving  to  this  victory  its  co-ordinate  place  in  the 
vast  strategy  of  the  w.ar,  let  us  indulge  in  a  word  of  comment 
upon  the  rebel  defeat.  The  Confederate  reports  are  unani- 
mous in  declaring  that  the  site  of  Fort  Henry  was  badly 
chosen ;  that  it  was  low,  easily  surrounded,  and  commanded 
by  the  ground  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river ;  and  that  it 
was  not  calculated  by  its  construction  to  sustain  an  attack  by 
the  fleet.  We  grant  aU  this,  but  whose  fault  was  it?  Can 
there  be  a  graver  fault  in  war  than  this  ?  It  is  far  worse  than 
losing  a  pitched  battle  to  lose  a  stronghold,  and  that  strong- 
hold a  hnk  of  the  most  vital  value  in  a  grand  chain.  'Be- 
sides, it  shows  the  rapidity  and  vigor  of  Grant's  and  Foote's 
movements,  that  Fort  Heiman,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  was  incomplete  and  useless.  What  they  thus  advance 
as  a  bar  in  judgment,  or  rather  to  explain  away  their  defeat 
and  depreciate  the  military  character  of  our  success,  really 
enhances  the  credit  of  Grant  and  Foote. 

But  worse  than  all  that  can  be  said  about  a  faulty  location 
of  the  fort,  is  the  inglorious  flight  of  three  thousand  and  odd 
men,  without  striking  a  single  blow.  They  should  have  made 
reconnoissances  from  the  moment  they  divined  our  purpose, 
ambushed  the  road,  contested  the  landing  of  the  troops,  pre- 
pared torpedoes  that  would  explode,  and,  at  the  least,  held 
the  fort  long  enough  to  give  a  respectable  appearance  to  the 
defence.  Certainly,  Fort  Henry  was  not  built  to  surrender  in 
an  hour  and  a  quarter.  It  was  the  briefest  action,  to  pre- 
cede an  honest  surrender,  of  which  we  have  any  record  in 
the  war. 

The  rules  of  military  strategy  are  simple,  few,  and  iumiuta- 
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ble ;  their  applications  indefinitely  and  infinitely  varied.  By 
a  rapid  application  of  the  simplest  rule,  the  first  charmed  line 
was  cut,  and  its  tension  entirely  gone.  Buckner,  who,  by 
command  of  Albert  Sydney  Johnston,  had  occupied  Bowling 
Ghreen  as  early  as  September,  1861,  with  ten  thousand  men, 
and  who  had  vaunted  its  impregnable  strength,  felt  the  faU 
of  Fort  Henry  like  an  electric  shock,  paralyzing  his  grasp. 
Bowling  Green  was  no  longer  tenable;  there  was  but  one 
point  which  was  so,  and  that  only  for  the  time,  and  that  was 
Fort  Donelson;  and' so,  moving  the  chief  part  of  his  forces 
thither,  he  left  only  a  rear-guard,  which  evacuated  Bowling 
Green  on  the  15th  of  February.  Bowling  §treen,  that  para- 
gon of  complex  fortifications,  was  entered  by  General  Mitch- 
ell, of  BueU's  column,  who  made  a  forced  march  from  Ba- 
con's Creek,  ^lUd,  arriving  before  he  was  expected,  captured  a 
large  amount  of  stores  there.  Actions  are  not  to  be  measured 
by  the  numbers  engaged,  or  by  their  duration  or  carnage,  but 
by  their  results.  By  this  strategy  Fort  Donelson  was  flanked, 
and-  the  safety  of  Nashville  imminently  endangered. 

But  yet  Fort  Donelson  was  exceedingly  strong ;  its  garrison 
and  armament  were  large,  and  entirely  adapted  to  its  propor- 
tions ;  and  it  was  manifest  that  the  rebels  would  not  abandon 
it  without  a  severe  struggle.  To  this  struggle  General  Grant 
invited  them  without  a  moment's  delay. 

In  the  mean  time,  inimediately  after  the  surrender  of  Fort 
Henry,  Flag-Officer  Foote  dispatched  Lieutenant  Command- 
ing Phelps,  with  the  gunboats  Conestoga,  Tyler,  and  Lexing- 
ton, up  the  Tennessee  into  Northern  Alabama.  He  destroyed 
the  railroad-bridge  twenty-five  miles  above  Fort  Henry,  and 
proceeded  up  to  Florence,  at  the  foot  of  Muscle  Shoals,  de- 
stroying several  steamers  and  river-craft,  and  captured  a  large 
quantity  of  limiber  and  stores,  and  developed  the  loyal  senti- 
ments of  many  of  the  people. 


Note. — ^There  can  be  no  place  more  fitting  than  the  close  of  the  record  of 
Fort  Henry'e  sarrender,  in  which  to  pay  oar  tribute  to  the  brilliant  fightings 
personal  gallantry,  and  rare  piety  of  Commodore,  afterwards  Rear-Admiral 
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Foote,  and  aiiioe,  greatly  to  his  country's  loss,  dead,  ana  gone  to  a  good  man's 
Test  A  son  of  Senator  Samnel  A.  Foote,  whose  jesolution  on  t^e  public  lands 
oocaflioned  the  fionons  passage  at  arms  between  Webster  and  Hayne,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1890»  young  Foote  entered  the  navy  at  the  age  of  elzteen,  and  was  known 
in  all  gradee  as  an  excellent  and  energetic  officer.  As  firq^lieutenant  of  the 
doopof-war  John  Adams»  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  attack  on  the  Su- 
matra pirates  in  1838 ;  and  was  noted  for  the  aid  and  sympathy  he  extended 
to  the  American  missionaries  at  Honolulu,  when  few  of  our  naval  officers  felt 
aay  interest  in  them.  He  was  a  strong  advocate  of  total  abstinence  in  the 
navy.  In  1852,  after  a  cruise  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  he  published  a  volume 
entitled  "  Africa,  and  the  Africans,"  in  which  he  exposed  the  horrors  of  the 
slave-trade,  by  illustrations  of  the  manner  in  which  the  negroes  were  packed 
in  slave-shipB.  In  1856,  in  protecting  the  property  of  American  citizens  at 
Canton,  which  suffered  during  the  English  war.  he  breached  a  fort  with  his 
ship,  and  then,  lanAag,  stormed  it,  with  a  loss  of  forty  men  out  of  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty.  His  record  during  the  war  for  the  Union  is  brilliant  in  the 
extreme.  He  superintended  the  fitting  out  of  the  flotilla  on  the  Mississippi 
aad  Ohio  in  1861-2 ;  took  Fort  Henry ;  was  further  distinguished  at  Fort  Don- 
elson,  where  he  was  wounded ;  and  in  the  successful  operations  at  Island  No. 
10,  which,  he  aided  in  reducing.  His  life  was  devoted  to  the  service  of  his 
coontiy.  In  July,  1862,  he  was  created  one  of  the  new  rear-admirals,  on  the 
active  liat ;  and  in  Jxme,  1863,  while  preparing  to  relieve  Admiral  Bupont  in 
«»mmand  of  the  South  Atlantic  blockading  squadron,  he  died  suddenly,  and 
was  buried  in  New  Haven.  Although  remarkable  for  his  intelligence  and 
tenacity  of  pnrpose,  he  is  perhaps  more  fully  characterized  as  a  man  of  great 
and  consistent  piety.  It  was  with  him  a  vital  principle,  constantly  displayed. 
He  let  his  light  shine,  praying,  exhorting,  preaching ;  urging  all  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact,  with  precept  upon  precept,  and,  what  is  far  better,  alluring 
ihem  by  his  shining  example.  His  loss  was  severely  felt ;  but  his  record  was 
80  glorious,  and  his  fitness  for  departure  so  manifest,  that  we  can  "  talk  of  his 
fate  without  a  sigh,"  and  thank  God  for  so  beautiful  an  exemplar  of  the  gen- 
denuuQ,  soldier,  sailor,  oommander,  and  Christian. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

POBTDONELSON. 

Bkoboanization. — Obdeb  of  mabgh. — MoClbbitakd  akd  Smith  mote. — A  aLAiroB 
AT  TiiB  FOET.^RivKB-FBONT.— Land  APi'UOAonEs.— Gabbibon  and  ookmandbbs. — 

ASBAVLT  UPON  THE  TBENOHES. — UNflUCCESSFITL. — StOBM  AND  COLD. — Re-ENFOBC£- 
lOENTS  T7NDEB  L.  WALLACE. — ThE  ATTACK  OF  THE  GUNBOATS. — TbRRIBLE  CANNOW- 
ADE. — FOOTE  WITHbBAWB. — VaLUE  OF  HIS  ATTACK.— KeBEL  COUNTER"  PLANS. — OuB 
BIGHT  ATTACKED  AND  liOLLBD  BACK. — GrANT^S  CONSUMMATE  PLAN. — L.  WaLLAOB 
MOVES. 

As  Fort  Henry  was  designed  to  obstruct  the  navigation  of 
tlie  Tennessee,  so  Fort  Donelson  was  the  work  upon  which 
the  rebels  depended  to  seal  the  Cumberland  and  to  protect 
Nashville.  No  sooner  had  the  former  fallen,  than  Grant 
made  his  dispositions  to  assault  the  latter.  He  saw  the  im- 
portance of  taking  time  by  the  forelock,  and  confusing  the 
already  dismayed  Confederates  by  the  rapidity  of  his  assault. 
He  reorganized  his  forces,  and  sent  for  all  available  re-enforce- 
ments that  had  been  collecting  at  Cairo.  His  army  was 
formed  for  this  new  service  into  two  divisions:  the  first, 
under  Brigadier-Gteneral  J.  A.  McOlemand,  containing  three 
brigades,  under  Colonels  Ogleaby,  W.  H.  L.  Wallace,  and 
Morrison ;  the  second,  under  Brigadier-General  Charles  F. 
Smith,  of  three  brigades,  under  Colonels  Cook,  Lauman,  and 
McArthur :  a  third  will  appear  in  our  narrative,  under 
Brigadier-Goneral  Lewis  Wallace,  to  be  composed  of  his 
brigade  of  Smith's  division,  and  of  forces  that  were  being 
sent  forward  by  General  Halleck.  With  McClemand*s  divi- 
sion were  the  field-batteries  of  Schwartz,  Taylor,  Dresser, 
and  McAllister;  €uid  with  Smith  were  the  heavy  batteries 
of   Bichardson,  Stone,  and  Walker;    all    Smith's   artillery 
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bcang  under  Major  Cavender,  as  chief  of  artillery.  Grant's 
eayalrj  consisted  of  the  Fourth  Illinois  cavalry,  with  several 
independent  companies.  The  composition  ef  Wallace's  pro- 
visional division  will  be  given  hereafter.* 

By  Grant's  general  field-orders  No.  12,  of  February  11, 
1862,  we  find  the  order  of  march  arranged  as  follows :  One 
brigade  of  McClemand's  division  was  to  move  by  the  Tele- 
graph road  from  Fort  Henry  directly  upon  Fort  Donjlson, 
and  to  halt  within  two  miles  of  the  fort ;  the.  other  three  bri- 
gades to  march  by  the  Dover  Eidge  road  to  within  the  same 
distance,  and  then  to  unite  with  the  first  in  forming  the  right 
wing  in  the  complete  investment  of  the  fort. 

Two  brigades  of  Smith's  (second)  division  were  to  foUow  by 
the  Dover  road,  and  these  were  to  be  followed  by  the  troops  who 
liad  occupied  the  unfinished  Fort  Heiman,  as  soon  as  they 
could  be  sent  forward.  As  the  force .  of  the  enemy  was  vari- 
ously reported,  details  of  the  attack  could  not  be  given  until  t 
the  ground  was  reached ;  but  Smith  was  directed  to  occupy 
Dover,  if  practicable,  and  thus  to  cut  ojfif  all  jretreat  by  the 
river. 

In  accordance  with  these  general  directions,  which  were  to 
be  much  modified  when  they  reached  the  ground,  McCler- 
nand  and  Smith  marched  across  the  country  from  the  Ten- 
nessee River  to  the  Cumberland,  on  the  morning  of  February 
12,  to  attack  the  works  on  the  land  side  ;  while  six  regiments, 
which  were  to  constitute  a  portion  of  Wallace's  (third)  divi- 
sion, were  moved  by  transports,  accompanied  by  the  gun- 
boats, from  Smithland  up  the  Cumberland,  tp  join  iu  the 
movement  by  an  attack  on  the  river-front,  or  to  be  disposed 
of  as  circumstances  should  afterwards  require.  In  order  to 
gain  time,  the  movement  was  made  after  vei|^  rapid  and  un- 
satisfactory preparation.  The  gunboats  had  been  overhauled 
in  a  very  hasty  manner,  to  repair  the  damages  received  in  the 


*  General  Lewis  Wallace  belonged  to  the  diylsion  of  General  C.  F.  Smith, 
and  when  Grant  moved  a^inst  Fort  Donelson  he  was  left  in  command  of 
Fort9  H«nr7  and  Hdman,  garrisoned  from  General  Smith's  command, 
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attack  on  Fort  Heniy ;  but,  impati^it  of  delay,  end  perhaps 
determined  that  they  should  not  again  get  the  start  of  him, 
and  stiU  more  cogently,  because  Grant  knew  the  immense 
value  of  every  minute  of  time  just  at  this  jimcture,  he  pushed 
forward  with  the  two  divisions  mentioned,  to  the  siege  and 

'  assault.  One  of  Smith's  brigades  had  been  left  at  Fort  Hen- 
ry, as  a  garrison,  under  Lewis  Wallace.  AU  boats  were  de- 
flected from  the  Tennessee  to  the  Cumberland ;  many  others 
had  joined  the  great  convoy,  and  the  Union  army  was  con- 
verging in  all  its  strength  upon  Fort  Donelson. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  work  to  be  attacked.  This 
stronghold  was  placed  upon  a  high  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  where  it  makes  an  abrupt  turn  from  north  to  west,  flow- 
ing in  the  latter  direction  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and 
then  turmng  northward  again.  By  this  location  a  large  num- 
ber of  guns  could  be  trained  directly  down  the  stream,  and 

r  pour  a  terrible  storm  of  fire  upon  the  advancing  gunboats. 
At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  rivelrward,  were  two  strong  water-bat- 
teries, with  massive  epaulments;  the  embrasures  revetted 
with  coffee-sacks  filled  with  sand.  The  armament*  of  the 
lower,  or  main  battery,  consisted  of  eight  thirty-twos,  and  one 
^  ten-inch  columbiad ;  that  of  the  other  was  one  heavy  rifled 
gun,  carrying  a  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  pound  bolt, 
and  two  thirty-two  pound  carronades.  These  batteries  were 
stmken  or  excavated  in  the  hill-side.  The  fort  itself  was  of 
irregular  form,  its  trace  fallowing  the  inequalities  of  the  hill, 
and  inclosing  nearly  one  hxmdred  acres.  It  was  flanked  by  a 
creek  or  back-water  below,  which  is  not  generally  fordable ; 
and  just  above,  a  small  creek  separates  it  from  tiie  town  of 
Dover,  which  is  one  mile  above  the  fort,  on  the  river-bank. 
It  needs  but  oi^  glance  at  the  map  to  show  that  the  works 
were  exceedingly  strong  on  the  river-front. 

We  turn  to  the  land  approaches.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
topography  of  the  field,  which  presents  a  conglomerate  of  hilLs 
and  valleys,  knolls  and  ravines,  the  rebels  had  cleared  away 
all  the  timber,  which  could  mask  an  enemy's  advance,  and 
erected  field-works  defended  by  artillery*  and  infantry,  firom 
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the  extreme  weeiem  angle  of  the  fort,  following  the  southern 
directioii  of  a  ridge,  and  thus  presenting  a  natural  flanking 
arrangement  of  all  the  parts.  Still  in  front  of  this  extended 
line,  encircling  the  fort  ^d  the  intrenchment,  and  the  town  of 
DoTer,  was  a  line  of  detached  rifle-trenches,  constmcted  of  logs, 
fonmng  a  slight  parapet ;  and  in  front  of  the  whole  was  slaved 
timber,  as  an  abatis.  It  seemed  quite  as  strong  on  the  land- 
ward side  as  on  the  river-front,  and  the  work  before  Ghrant 
a{^)eared  still  more  difficult,  when  we  consider  the  strength  of 
the  rebel  garriRon. 

\  It  consisted  of  thirteen  regiments  of  Tennessee  troops,  two 
of  Kentucky,  six  of  Mississippi,  one  of  Texas,  two  of  Ala- 
bama, four  of  Virginia,  two  independent  battalions  of  Ten- 
nessee infantry,  and  Forrest'p  brigade  of  cavalry ;  and,  besides 
flic  armament  of  the  fort  and  water-batteries,  six  batteries  of 
light  artilleiy  and  seventeen  heavy  guns.  The  force,  number- 
ing at  least  twenty-three  thousand  zflen,  was  skilfully  dis- 
posed; but  the  Confederate  authorities  had  erred  fatally  in 
their  choice  of  commanders.  General  Floyd,  whom  the  rebels 
diould  have  been  more  sagacious  than. to  have  preferred  to 
any  office  of  responsibility  and  trust,  however  proper  he  might 
have  been  as  an  aspirant  for  a  post  of  profit,  had  been  ordered 
by  General  A.  S.  Johnston  to  the  command  of  Fort  Donebon, 
and  had  assumed  it,  without  delay,  on  the  13th,  the  day  after 
Onus's  movement  had  begun.  Here  at  once  were  fatal  ele- 
ments ;  he  was  not  only  a  traitor,  but  he  was  believed  to  be  a 
dishcmest  man,  and  circumstances  were  to  prove  him  a  coward. 
Notwithstanding  his  preferment  to  the  United  States  secre- 
taryship  of  war,  under  Buchanan,  it  was  patent  that  he  knew 
little  of  miUtaiy  matters ;  and  it  was  certain  that  he  knew 
nothing  whatever  of  the  fort,  its  topography,  or  its  garrison. 
The  next  i^  rank  was  General  Gideon  J.  Pillow,  whom  Floyd 
had  assigned  to  the  official  <sommand  of  the  rebel  left  wing,  in 
and  around  Dover.  He  too  had  only  arrived  there  on  the 
lOOi,  and  being  by  nature  as  obtuse,  and,  in  spite  of  some  Mexi- 
can practice,  or  rather  mal-practice,  as  ignorant  as  Floyd,  he 
was  of  small  value  as  a  leader  in  the  defence.    The  other 
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prominent  conunanders  were  Bnckner  and  B.  B.  Jolinson, 
both  graduates  of  West  Point,  and  highly  esteemed  for  intel- 
ligence and  bravery,  when  subordinates  in  our  army.  Buck- 
ner  had  command  of  the  fort,  and  th^iground  in  its  immediate 
vicinity,  while  Johnson  had  a  command  on  the  left  under  Pil- 
low. Such  briefly  was  the  work,  and  such  the  force,  moral 
and  physical,  which  General  Grant  rushed  to  attack  with  two 
divisions,  not  more  in'  all  than  fifteen  thpusand  men,  and  with 
a  greater  proportional  weakness  in  artillery.  This  was  sub- 
lime hardihood;  but  it  was  something  more ;  it  was  at  once 
the  impulsion  and  the  intuition  x)f  military  genius.  He  knew 
little  of  the  difficidt  topography,  which  maps  never  can  ad- 
equately tell ;  but  he  meant  to  fight,  and  to  continue  fighting, 
and  to  force  the  rebels  to  fight.  Time  was  of  priceless  value, 
and  "  confusion  magnifying  the  foe,"  the  rebels  were  deceived, 
as  he  meant  them  to  be,  by  his  boldness  and  temerity.    * 

And  now  let  us  return  to  McClernand  and  Smith,  who,  pre- 
ceded by  the  cavalry  to  clear  the  front,  began  their  march  on 
the  morning  of  the  12th,  from  the  neighborhood  of  Fort 
Henry.  They  came  within  view  of  the  fort  by  early  afternoon, 
without  having  encountered  the  enemy,  who  was  stupidly 
caging  himself  in  the  intrenchment,  instead  of  coming  out 
like  ta  man  to  beat,  or  at  least  retard,  Grant's  advancing 
columns.  Our  generals  took  up,  that  night,  the  positions  as- 
signed. On  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  13th,  the  fighting 
began  with  the  dawn,  the  rebels  opening  their  batteries  upon 
our  troops,  whose  positions  were  disclosed  by  the  advance  of 
Birge's  sharp-shooters  upon  the  enemy's  picket  line. 

Under  this  as  yet  desultory  fire,  Grant  rapidly  posted  his 
divisions  thus :  General  C.  F.  Smith  on  the  left,  opposite  the 
northwest  of  the  fort ;  and  McClernand  on  the  right,  Ogles- 
by's  brigade  holding  the  extreme  right.  The  lig]^t  artillery 
was  placed  with  proper  supports  upon  the  various  roads, 
while  most  of  the  heavy  guns,  under  Major  Cavender,  were 
directed  against  the  armament  of  the  fort.  General  Grant's 
headquarters  were  at  a  farm-house,  on  the  Dover  road. 
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THE  ASSAULT  UPON  THE  TRENCHES. 

The  first  grand  act  was  a  farions  cannonade  on  both  sides, 
in  which  the  rebel  practice  was  excellent,  and  our  own  not 
inferior.  This  was  the  herald  of  our  infantry  assaidt.  To 
make  a  lodgment  upon  their  intrenchment,  and  particularly 
upon  an  epanhnent  covering  a  strong  battery  in  his  front, 
General  McClemand  formed  the  Forty- eighth- Illinois,  of  Wal- 
lace's brigade,  and  Morrison's  brigade  (consisting  of  the 
Seventeenth  and  Forty-ninth  lUinois),  into  a  storming  column, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Hayne  of  the  Forty-eighth, 
with  McAllister's  Battery  to  cover  the  assault.  The  move- 
ment was  under  the  superintendence  of  CoL' W.  '^.,  Wallace, 
of  the  Second  brigade.  They  formed  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
where  they  were  in  some  measure  protected  from  the  direct 
fire ;  and  at  the  word,  moved  forward,  firing  as  they  advanced. 

The  attack  was  not  successful ;  and  although  they  were  re- 
enforced  by  the  Forty-fifth  HKnois,  of  Wallace's  brigade,  and 
other  troops,  the  enemy's  fire  was  so  vigorous,  and  the  abatis 
and  palisading  presented  so  strong  an  obstacle,  that  they  were 
compelled  to  retire.  The  position  assaulted  was  defended  by 
Colonel  Heiman's  rebel  brigade,  and  two  other  regiments, 
with  one  or  more  batteries  of  field  artillery.* 

In  this,  and  several  other  desultory  engagements,  our  losses 
were  severe.  We  were  at*  least  in  contact  with  the  enemy, 
and  had  felt  his  strength  ;  but  there  was  some  danger  that  he 
might  also  learn  ours.  The  gunboats  and  re-enforcements  by 
the  river  were  anxiously  expected.  Without  them,  we  were 
weaker  than  the  enemy ;  and  our  very  proximity,  while  it  gave 
prestige,  increased  <ftir  danger. 

We  werd  also  in  want  of  rations,  and,  to  cap  the  climax  of 
mitoward  cfrcumslances,  the  elements  conspired.  The  un- 
usual and  deceitful  mildness  of  the  morning,  like  many  a  false 
harbinger  of  spring,  had  suddenly  changed  to  biting  cold ;  a 

*  Pfflofw's  report. 
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• 
ram-storm  from  the  northeast  set  in,  which  turned,  first  to 
hail,  and  then  to  sleei  The  cold  became  more  intense,  the 
thermometer  rapidly  falling  to  only  ten  degrees  above  zero. 
The  like,  it  ia  said,  had  never  been  known  there.  Our  troops 
had  no  shelter  whatever,  and  were  without  rations ;  few  had 
blankets  and  overcoats ;  some,  with  the  characteristic  improv- 
idence of  new  troops,  beguiled  by  the  mild  weather,  and 
thoughtless  of  future  need,  had  thrown  them  away.  At  length 
hail  and  sleet  were  followed  by  a  driving  snow ;  and,  but  that 
the  rebels,  who  were  in  the  trenches,  suffered  equally,  it  would 
have  seemed  that  Boreas  had  become  a  rebel  sympathizer, 
and  was  emulating  the  celestial  anger  of  Juno,  against  our 
heroes  of  the  new  American  Hiad.  * 

It  would-be  difficult  for  a  warm,  sheltered,  and  well-fed  pen, 
or  rather  the  hand  that  holds  and  the  brain  that  impels  such, 
to  depict  the  sufferings  of  that  night ;  the  wounded  freezing 
to  death,  and  the  weary  soldiers  benumbed  by  the  cold,  which 
even  vigorous  vitality  could  not  dispeL  They  were  seeing 
war  for  the  first  time,  and  ^they  had  bitter  experience  of  its 
heat  and  cold  at  the  same  moment. 

The  morning  of  Friday  dawned  sadly  upon  these  war-worn, 
hungry,  freezing  men,  and  brought  with  it  only  a  new  sum- 
mons to  battle.  Still  anxiously  expecting  the  gunboats  and  the 
bulk  of  Lewis  Wallace's  new  division  by  the  Cumberland,  and 
alive  to  the  immediate  hazard  of  his  position,.  General  Grant 
dispatched  a  courier  to  General  Lewis  Wallace  himseU,  at 
Fort  Henry,  with  orders  to  bring  across  the  garrison  which 
had  been  left  there.  But  no  sooner  had  the  messenger  been 
sent,  than'a  scout,  who  had  been*  posted  to  watch  the  river 
below,  came  galloping  up  to  headquarters  with  the  welcome 
intelligence  that  a  boat  was  just  arriving  and  a  thick  cloud 
of  smoke  announced  that  the  rest  of  the  fleet  was  below. 
The  first  boat,  the  Carondelet,  was  the  h#rald  of  the  fleet ; 
and  as  soon  as  she.  came  within  ilong-range,  on  that  terrible 
stretch  of  the  river  swept,  by  the  concentrated  rebel  fire,  she 
opened  upon  the  water-batteries ;  and  thus  began  that  des-* 
perate  and  unequal  battle,  in  which  Commodore  Foote  was  to 
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engage  with  only  partial  saooess,  bnt  with  increaae  of  honor 
to  himself  and  the  nayy. 

Three  miles  below  l^e  fort  the  troops  and  the  aridUery  of 
file  Third  Division  were  soon  landed,  with  provisions  and 
Bopplies  for  the  whole  army  ;  they  had  come  in  the  very  nicki 
of  time.  Bapidly  clearing  a  road  through  the  woods,  they 
were  soon  placed  in  line  with  the  First  and  Second  divisions. 
Wallace^  being  the  only  general  officer  without  the  command 
of  a  division,  was  put  in  command  of  this  Third  Division,  or- 
ganized after  the  arrival  of  the  re-enforcements. 

These  troops,' just  arrived,  together  with  the  garrison  left  at 
Port  Henry,  constitated  the  Third  Division  ;  it  was  composed 
of  the  brigades  of  Croft  and  Thayer, — ^the  former  of  four,  and 
the  latter — ^two  brigades  united — of  seven  regiments.  Wal- 
koe  waSk  at  once  posted  in  the  centre,  between  Smith  and 
M cCSemand,  and  McArthur,  with  two  regiments  of  Smith's 
division,  was  posted  pn  the  extreme  right  under  McClemand, 
md  thus  the  line  was  completed.  Not  much  time  was  spent 
m  issuing  rations — ^which  gladdened  the  hearts  of  our  men — 
and  ammunition,  of  which  they  were  in  great  need,  and  in 
making  prefer  arrangements  for  the  wounded,  who  had  suf- 
fered horrible  tortures,  when  the  second  act  in  the  drama  was 
began.    This  was  the 

ATTACK  OF  THE  GUNBOATS  ON  TH£  BIVE&-FB0NT. 

The  Carondelet  opened  the  unequal  fight :  she  was  not  long 
unaided.  As  at  Fort  Henry,  the  commodore  steamed  up  with 
his  iron-clads — ^the  Pittsburg,  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  and  Ca- 
rondelet in  the  first  line,  followed  by  the  wooden  boats  Cones- 
toga,  Tyler,  and  Lexington.  The  water-batteries  first  engaged 
Us  attention :  if  he  coidd  silence  and  pass  them,  he  could 
take  a  position  in  the  bend,  and  would  be  able  to  enfilade  the 
faces  of  the  fort  with  broadsides.  Until  he  could  do  this, 
however,  his  vessels  were  exposed  to  the  concentrated  fire  of 
both  batteries,  and  of  the  fort,  the  latter  having  a  most  de- 
structive plunging,  as  well  as  raking,  fire  upon  his  decks  and 
annor.   Under  a  feu  cTen/er,  such  as  few  naval  armaments  have 
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ever  experienced,  Foote  moTed  nearer  and  nearer  in  a  deadly 
struggle.  But  his  guns  did  excellent  service ;  the  upper  bat- 
tery of  four  guns  was  ahready  silenced ;  the  shot  and  shell 
from  the  heavy  guns  on  the  boats  had  rained  upon  them  for 
two  hours,  and  the  boats  were  lying  within  four  hundred 
yards,  perhaps  eyen  Aearer.  Notwithstanding  that  they  had 
not  been  put  in  a  proper  condition  for  the  fight,  owing  to  the 
pressure  of  time,  and  that  they  had  suffered  very  greatly  from 
the  guns  of  the  work,  a  few  minutes  more  would  have  enabled 
them  to  run  by  into  a  position  from  which  they  could  have 
paralyzed  the  water-front,  when  suddenly  Foote  was  forced  to 
fall  back.  The  rebel  cross  and  plunging  fire  had  at  length  done 
its  work  effectually  :  the  Louisville  was  rendered  unmanage- 
able by  a  shot  which  cut  away  her  rudder-chains,  and  she 
drifted  down  the  narrow  and  rapid  stream,  helpless  .and  use- 
less. 

The  flag-ship,  the  St.  Louis,  had  her  wheel  shot  away ;  the 
pilot,  by  whose  side  the  Commodore  was  standing,  was  killed, 
•and  Foote  himself  wounded  in  the  foot  by  falling  timber. 
Bushing  to  an  additional  steering  apparatus,  upon  which  he 
had  depended  in  such  an  emergency  to  keep  her  ^,  he  found 
that  too  shot  away,  and  the  St.  Louis  was  thus  compelled  to 
drift  down  in  an  equally  helpless  condition.  Fifty-nine  shots 
had  struck  the  flag-ship,  some  of  them  raking  her  from  stem 
to  stem.  The  Louisville  had  received  thirty-five  ;  the  Caron- 
delet,  tweniy-six ;  and  her  rifled  gun  had  burst  during  the 
action.  The  Pittsburg  had  been  struck  twenty-one  times. 
The  fire  of  at  least  twenty  guns  had  been  concentrated  upcm 
the  boats,  and  could  only  be  returned  by  twelve  boat-guns. 

To  sum  up,  two  of  the  iron-clads  were  unmanageable,  the 
other  two  greatly  damaged  between  vnnd  and  water;  and 
ttius,  when  on  the  very  verge  of  victory,  the  gallant  commo- 
dore, himself  drifting  powerless,  was  obliged  to  make  signal 
for  all  to  vdthdraw,  having  lost  fifty-four  killed  and  wounded. 

After  consultation  with  Grant,  Foote  returned  to  Cairo  to 
repair  the  iron-clads,  which  were  seriously  damaged,  and 
to  bring  down  a  competent  naral  force  for  a  new  attack,  if 
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ibe  geige  should  last  long  enough  to  require  it :  but  it  did 
not ;  the  end  was  already*  at  hand. 

We  need  hardly  enforce  upon  our  readers  the  fact  that  the 
withdrawal  of  Oonunodore  Foote  was  an  absolute  necessity  ; 
he  could  not  continue  the  action.  But  the  services  of  the  navy 
on  that  day  must  not  be  by  any  means  iindervalued.  They 
were  of  the  greatest  utility :  they  relieved  Qeneral  Grant  from 
all  danger  of  attack,  while  yet  too  weak  to  complete  the  invest- 
ment ;  they  made  a  grand  diversion  in. his  fctvbr,  while  he  was 
^^K)stLng  his  new  troops  and  maturing  his  plans ;  and  they  gave  a 
brighter  lustre  to  the  gallantry,  skiU,  and  endurance  of  the 
American  sailor,  of  whom  the  country  has  always  been  prOud. 
The  withdrawal  of  the  fleet  after  the  action  on  Friday  checked 
for  a  moment,  however,  the  prosecution  of  the  original  plans 
of  the  general  The  proper  course  now  seemed  to  be  to  wait 
for  large  re-enforcements,  which  he  knew  might  be  had  from 
St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  and  Cairo ;  to  strengthen  and  perfect 
the  investment ;  and,  perhaps,  by  marching  up  the  river,  to 
isolate  the  work,  and  starve  it  into  surrender.  In  the  mean 
while,  the  gunboats  could  be  thoroughly  repaired,  and  return 
to  try  another  attack.  Had  the  rebels  now  strengthened  their 
intrenchments  and  awaited  Grant's  attack,  such  might  have 
been  the  modus  operandi. 

But  the  rebel  counter-plans,  formed  in  a  council  of  war, 
held  on  Friday  night  at  Floyd's  headquarters,  in  Dover,  de- 
termined Grant's  battle  tactics  in  a  different  manner,  and 
hurried  their  own  ruin.  The  council  was  composed  of  the 
division  and  brigade  commanders,  and  they  unanimously  as- 
sented to  the  plan  proposed  by  General  Floyd,  which  was  to 
throw  an  overwhelming  force — ^half  his  army,  with  Forrest's 
cavalry,  all  under  Pillow  and  Johnson — ^upon  our  right  vnng, 
under  McClemand;  to  drive  it  from  the  heights  overlooking 
the  Cumberland,  from  which  there  was  danger  that  our  bat- 
teries would  soon  sweep  and  close  the  river  above ;  to  throw  it 
back  upqn  Wallace,  whUe  Buckner  with  the  remaining  force, 
less  the  necessary  garrison  of  the  fort,  should  march  directly 
upon  our  encampment  in  the  centre,  on  the  Wynn's  Ferry 
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roady  and  attack  Wallace  in  front.  If  these  flank  and  centre 
attacks  should  be  successfol,  Grant's  armj  would  thns  be 
thrown  back  aronnd  Smith  as  a  pivot,  and  then  it  might  be 
easily  routed  and  destroyed.  It  was  a  good  plan,  and  par- 
tially saccessfol,  and  yet  it  was  the  prelude  to  their  imme- 
diate and  OTerwhelming  defeat.  In  case,  however,  they  could 
only  partially  succeed,  the  least  Moyd  expected  was  to  open 
a  pathway  by  which  he  might  evacuate  the  fort — now  very 
like  a  trap— withdraw  his  army,  and  save  his  precious  per- 
son ;  which,  in  any  event,  he  meant  to  do,  whatever  shoidd* 
happen  to  his  troops.  Such  were  Floyd's  plans ;  they  were 
to  be  tried  with  the  early  morning  of  Saturday,  the  IStii. 
Accordingly,  at  five  a.  m.,  the  rebel  column,  under  Pillow  and 
Johnson,  moved  out  from  Dover,  the  advance  being  taken 
by  Colonel  Baldwin's  brigade,  composed  of  the  First  and 
Fourteenth  Mississippi  and  the  Twenty-sixth  Tennessee. 
These  were  followed  by  Wharton%  brigade,  of  two  regiments ; 
McCousland's,  of  two ;  Davidson's,  of  three ;  Drake's,  of  five ; 
and  other  troops,  amounting  in  all  to  ten  thousand  men,  with 
thirty  guns,  which  were  to  crush  McClemand,  and  clear  a 
pathway  through  our  right. 

McClemand's  troops  were  thus  disposed  of :  McArthur  on 
the  right ;  and  then,  in  order,  Oglesby  and  W.  H.  L.  Wallace. 
McClemand's  left  was  near  the  Fort  Henry  road,  on  the  left 
of  which  was  Cruft's  brigade,  of  Lewis  Wallace's  division. 
Our  lines  corresponded  to  the  contour  of  the  rebel  intrench- 
ment,  and  with  each  brigade  was  a  field-battery.  It  was  well 
posted,  and,  if  on  the  alert,  could  certainly  repel  any  rebel 
attack.  But,  unfortunately,  the  first  attack  of  the  rebels  was 
of  the  nature  of  a  surprise.  Beveille  was  just  sounding,  the 
troops  were  not  under  arms,  and  seemed  to  be  in  utter  igno- 
rance of  the  rebel  designs ;  but  it  at  once  became  evident 
that  our  right  flank  was  seriously  menaced.  The  brigade  and 
regimental  commanders  soon  got  their  men  into  line,  and, 
guided  by  the  crack  of  the  rebel  rifles  and  the  flashes  of  their 
guns,  executed  a  partial  change  of  front  to  meet  them.  It 
was  not  a  moment  too  soon,  for  PiUow  had  sent  his  cavalry 
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to  irj  and  strike  MoArthnr's  rear,  whik  he  was  poonding 
away  at  his  ezpoeed  right  flank. 
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O^esby  and  McArthur,  with  too  scant  a  supply  of  ammn- 
mtion  for  this  unexpected  battle,  stood  firm  for  a  while ;  bnt 
fresh  rebel  troops  constantly  arrived,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  coolness  of  the  brigade  commanders  and  the  inspiring 
Talor  of  Colonel  John  A.  Logan,  who  commanded  the  Thirty- 
first  Illinois,  of  Oglesby's  brigade,  the  attack  might  have  re- 
sulted in  a  panic  to  our  troops/  As  it  was,  McArthur  and 
O^esby  were  obliged  to  fall  back  rapidly  to  avoid  being  taken 
in  rear,  and  to  form  a  new  line  facing  south.  But  the  rebels 
did  not  advance  with  impunity.  Our  light  batteries,  admira- 
bly handled  by  mcAllister,  Taylor,  and  Dresser,  shifting  their 
position  from  time  to  time,  j)our  in  a  withering  fire. of  grape 
and  canister,  and  cause  the  enemy's  front  lyie  to  recoil  again 
and  i%iin,  until  pushed  forward,  or  replaced  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing masses  in  rear.  Two -regiments  of  W.  H.  L.  Wallace's  bri- 
gade fly  to  the  rescue,  while  he  arranges  the  others  en  patenoe 
on  his  left,  to  check  Pillow,  and  yet  defend  the  road. 

Again  the  rebels  move  towards  the  right  flank  of  our  new 
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line,  ^d  again  the  battle  rages.  Craft's  brigade,  of  Lewis 
Wallace's  division,  is  ordered  down  upon  this  flanking  column 
at  a  mn.  Thus  checked,  the  enemy  might  have  been  driven 
back  and  pursued,  had  it  not  been  for  a  new  and  unexpected 
foe,  or  rather  the  fear  of  one,  swarming  from  their  intrench- 
ments,  and  passing  the  rifle-pits  like  a  surge  of  the  sea. 
Buckner's  force  came  out  to  attack  the  left  fliink  and  crotchet 
of  our  new  line.  As  soon  as  they  were  discovered,  Wallace 
strengthened  the  flank  thus  threatened,  and  two  of  Taylor's 
guns,  coming  rapidly  into  action,  dealt  grape  and  canister  on 
his  advance.  Buckner  was  easily  repulsed,  for  his  attack 
was  very  feebly  delivered,  and  his  troops  behaved  in  the  most 
cowardly  manner.  '  When  at  eleven  o'clock  Pillow  rode  over 
to  Buckner's  position,  he  found  them  huddled  under  cover,* 
from  which  it  was  only  after  a  good  deal  of  artillery  firing  "that 
their  general  could  persuade  them  to  emerge.  In  speaking  of 
the  repulse,  Buckner  says  his  attacking  regiments  "  withdrew 
without  panic,  but  iu^ome  confusion,  to  the  trenches." 

But  the  moral  effect  of  Buckner's  attack  was  not  without 
its  value.  Beset  on  all  sides.  Pillow  thundering  upon  our 
new  front,  the  cavalry  threatening  our  rear,  Johnson  well  ex- 
tended upon  our  right,  checked  but  not  driven  off  by  Cruffc, 
our  men  were  somewhat  demoralized  by  Buckner's  demon- 
stration :  many  became  disheartened ;  the  fugitives  from  the 
front  became  a  crowd.  A  mounted  officer  galloped  down  the 
road,  shouting,  "  We  are  cut  to  pieces."!  The  ammunition 
had  given  6ut.  Our  line,  including  Craft,  who  had  borne  the 
brunt  of  the  battle  for  some  time,  was  again  forced  back. 
Logan,  Lawler,  and  Eansom  were  wounded;  many  field-officers 
and  large  numbers  of  subalterns  killed.  The  crisis  of  the 
battle  had,  indeed,  arrived,  when  General  Wallace  posted 
Colonel  Thayer's^(Third)  brigade  across  the  road,  formed  a 
reserve  of  three  regiments,  placed  Wood's  Battery  in  position, 
and  awaited  the  attack.  The  retiring  regiments  formed  again 
in  rear,  and  were  supplied  with  anmiunition.     The  rebel 

*  Colonel  Gilmer'B  Report  f  G^enenJ  L.  Wallaoe'e  Report 
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attack  npon  this  new  line  was  extremely  Tigorons ;  thej  had 
delayed  for  awhile  to  plunder  the  dead,  and  pick  up  what 
they  could  find  in  McClemand's  camp ;  and  Pillow  had  sent 
back  an  aid  to  telegraph  to  Nashville  that,  "  on  the  honor  of 
a  soldier,"  the  day  was  theirs.  The  new  attack  which  he 
was  about  to  make  was  only  the  finishing  stroke.  Again  he 
moved  upon  Thayer's  brigade;  but,  by  their  unflinching 
stand  and  deliberate  fire,  and  especially  by  the  firmness  of 
the  First  Nebraska  and  the  excellent  handling  of  the  artillery, 
he  was  now  repulsed. 

Whatever  the  apparent  success  of  the  rebels  thus  far,  in 
driving  our  right  wing,  Grant,  thoughtful  and  imperturbable, 
had  not  been  for  a  moment  dismayed.  He  saw  from  the  very 
desperate  nature  of  the  rebel  attack  that  when  it  culminated, 
they  would  give  way,  if  he  showed  a  bold  front,  and  ad- 
vanced at  all  points.  Biding  to  the  front  at  three  o'clock,  he 
ordered  Lewis  Wallace,  who  bad  first  checked  the  enemy,  to 
advance  upon  Pillow,  and  recover  the  groimd  lost  in  the 
morning,  while  General  C.  F.  Smith  should  storm  the  works 
on  the  enemy's  right.  His  new  plans  were  rapidly  formed, 
and  win  bear  the  test  of  military  criticism. 

The  column  of  attack,  for  the  desperate  work  now  under- 
taken by  General  Wallace,  was  formed  of*  Colonel  M.  L. 
Smith's  and  Colonel  Craft's  brigades,  supported  by  two  Ohio 
regiments.  Over  the  rough,  rolling,  and  in  parts  thickly 
wooded  ground,  these  troops  moved,  driving  the  unwilling 
enemy  before  them,  and  only  halting  when  within  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards  of  the  rebel  intrenchments.  This  was 
at  five  o'clock!  We  remained  in  the  position  thus  gained 
during  the  intensely  cold  night,  ministering  to  the  wounded 
of  the  morning's  battle,  with  whom  the  field  was  thickly 
strewn,  and  anxious  for  the  morning.  At  daylight  the  next 
morlfing,  Thayer's  brigade  was  brought  up,  and  preparations 
were  m%de  to  storm  the  intrenchments,  when  the  display  of  a 
white  flag  from  the  fort,  followed  by  others  from  different 
parts  of  the  works,  made  them  pause.  Before  going  to 
another  part  of  the  field,  where  great  deeds  were  done,  we 
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panse  for  a  moment  to  saj,  this  moTement  of  Wallace  must 
be  regarded  as  having  a  decided*  bearing  upon  the  result. 

And  now  let  us  retnm  to  the  left  wing.  Smith  had  received 
orders  to  attack  the  intrenchments  directly  in  front  of  the 
fort.  His  plan  was  to  carry  their  outer  works  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  then  to  bring  up  his  batteries,  and  sweep  the  in- 
terior crest,  and  then  to  assault  and  carry  the  fort.  This 
was  the  grand  stroke  of  the  battle  ;  it  would  relieve  our  right, 
and,  if  successful,  would  insure  the  capture. 

We  cannot,  forbear  pausing  for  a  moment  to  express  our 
unquahfied  admiration  of  General  Grant's  orders,  just  at  this 
juncture.  It  was  the  sublimity  of  that  boldness  which  Napo- 
leon, and,  perhaps,  some  one  before  him,  had  declared  to  be 
the  aes  triplex  of  a  commanding  general  ;*  to  snatch  victory 
out  of  apparent  disaster,  by  assuming  the  boldest  offensive. 
It  amazed  and  paralyzed  the  rebels,  and  it  inspired  our 
troops,  most  of  them  new  and  ignorant,  with  courage  and 
enthusiasm. 


*  L'audace,  I'aadace,  et  encore  raudaoei. 
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OSIMK8  Bia  MKN. — ThE  LXKX8  KOVS.— SXITH^S  8PLBNDID  TALOB  DKOISITX.— FlOTD'a 
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Wallace  was  already  on  his  war-path,  as  we  have  just  de- 
flcribed,  when  (General  Smith  organized  his  column  of  attack. 
Gook's  brigade  is  posted  on  his  left,  and  is  designed  to  make 
a  feint  npon  the  work.  Gavender's  heavy  guns  are  posted  in 
rear  to  the  right  and  left,  having  a  cross-fire  upon  the  in- 
trenchments,  and  also  playing  upon  the  fort;  but  the  attack- 
ing force — ^the  forlorn  hope — ^is  Lauman's  brigade,  formed  in 
close  column  of  regiments,  and  composed  of  the  Second  Iowa, 
the  Fifty-second  Indiana  (temporarily  attached),  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Indiana,  Seventh  Iowa,  and  Fourteenth  Iowa. 

Cook's  feigned  attack  is  already  begun ;  Gavender's  guns 
are  thundering  away.  It  is  nearly  sunset,  when  Smith,  hear- 
ing Wallace's  guns  far  to  the  right,  puts  himself  at  the  head 
of  Lauman's  brigade,  and  climbing  the  steep  hill-side,  bursts 
upon  the  ridge  on  which  the  enemy  has  constructed  his  outer 
worka  Before  advancing,  and  when  the  force  was  just  in  read- 
iness to  move.  Smith  had  ridden  along  the  line,  and  in  few 
bat  emphatic  wotds  had  told  them  the  duty  they  were  to  per- 
form. He  said  that  he  would  lead  them,  and  that'  the  pits 
must  be  taken  by  the  bayonet  alone.  Perhaps  during  the 
whole  war,  full  as  it  is  of  brilliant  actions,  there  is  none  more 
striking  than  this  charge. 

At  the  given  signal,  the  lines  are  put  in  motion.  Smith  rid- 
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ing  in  advance,  with  the  color-bearer  alongside  of  him ;  las 
commanding  figure,  gray  hair,  and  haughty  coijcempt  of  dan- 
ger, acting  upon  his  men  like  the  white  plume  of  Navarre  at 
Ivry.  Not  far  has  he  moved  before  his  ftont  line  is  swept  by 
the  enemy's  artiljery  with  murderous  effect.  His  men  waver 
for  a  moment,  but  their  general,  sublime  in  his  valor,  reminds 
them,  in  caustic  words,  that  while  he,  as  an  old  regidar,  is  in  th<» 
line  of  his  professional  duty,  this  i^  what  they  have  volunteered 
to  do.  With  oaths  and  urgency,  his  hat  wa\dng  upon  the  point 
of  his  sword,  by  the  splendor  of  ^s  example  he  leads  them  on 
through  this  valley  of  death,  up  the  slope,  through  the  abatis, 
up  to  the  intrenchment — and  over.  With  a  thousand  shouts, 
they  plant  their  standards  on  the  captured  works,  and  pour  in 
volley  after  volley,  before  which  the  rebels  fly  in  precipitate 
terror.  Battery  after  battery  is  brought  forward.  Stone's  ar- 
riving first,  and  then  a  direct  and  enfilading  fire  is  poured 
upon  the  flanks  and  faces  of  the  work.  Four  himdred  of 
Smith's  gallant  column  have  fallen,  but  the  charge  is  decisive. 
Grant's  tactics  end  Smith's  splendid  valor  haye  won'  the 
day. 

For  thus  the  matter  stands :  Wallace  has  held  his  advanced 
ground,  and  is  now  informed  of  Smith's  success.  At  all  points 
the  rebels  ate  driven  back,  and  at.  two,  their  advanced  in- 
trenohments  are  occupied  or  commanded.  How  different 
from  the  aspect  of  things  in  the  morning,  when  Pillow  had 
telegraphed  to  Nashville  that  he  had  won  the  day !  And  yet 
there  was  a  logical  connection  between  the  morning  and  the 
evening.  They  formed  but  parts  of  a  concerted  whole,  of  a 
plan  not  intelligible  to  the  division  commanders^  who  had 
not  been  able,  like  General  Grant,  to  appreciate  the  whole 
field,  and  to  sum  the  varied  issues  of  the  battle.  To  most  of 
the  subordinate  commanders,  and  certainly  to  the  greater 
number  of  the  men,  up  to  the  decisive  moment,  the  enemy 
seemed  to  have  a  great  and  growing  advantage ;  but  to  Grant 
it  was  not  so.  The  very  vigor  of  the  enemy's  attack  was  a 
surge  which  he  was  sure  would  soon  find  its  refluence ;  and, 
by  their  massing  of  troops  on  our  right  and  centre,  Grant's 
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ooonter  movement)  conducted  by  Smith,  was  rendered  f  easible» 
and  the  result  sure.  Thus  when  night  fell,  on  the  15th,  the 
victory  was  certain.  Holding  the  advanced  points  thus  se- 
cared,  and  re-enforcing  them  strongly,  Grant  only  awaited  the 
morning  to  storm  the  work. 

During  that  cold  night,  for  the  most  part  without  food,  and 
entirely  without  fire,  our  devoted  men  awaited  the  dawn  with 
imabated  ardor.  Success  had  inspired  enthusiasm ;  and  the 
promise  of  complete  victory  in  the  morning  compensated  for 
tiieir  physical  sufferings.  They  would  have  fought  the  next 
day  with  irresistible  ardor. 

But  if  our  men  were  now  exultant,  the  tables  were  com- 
pletely turned ;  the  rebels  were  completely  disheartened ;  the 
officers  more  so  than  the  men,  and  the  generals  more  so  than 
their  subordinates.  It  is  a  sorry  chapter  in  the  history  of 
war.  They  no  longer  thought  of  fighting,  but  of  escape  or 
surrender.  Again  a  council  of  war  was  called  that  night  at 
General  Floyd's  headquarters,  and  in  it  was  displayed  a  scene 
which  no  soldier  likes  to  portray,  even  if  his  enemy  be  the 
dramatis  personce — a  scene  in  which  imbecility,  ignorance,  and 
cowardice  played  the  prominent  parts.  Amid  much  crimina- 
tion and  recrimination,  one  opinion  seemed  to  haTe  a  large 
majority  in  its  favor :  the  army  must  escape,  or  the  place  and 
its  garrison  be  surrendered.  Floyd,  in  great  terror,  lest  after 
his  treason  and  embezzlements  while  United  States  secretary 
of  war,  he  should  come  into  our  hands  and  meet  with  sum- 
mary retribution,  in  the  clutches  of  a  furious  soldiery, 
declared  that  he  would  not  fall  into  our  power;  that 
he  would  sooner  die  than  surrender.  He  seems  to  have 
had  Utile  concern  for  the  army,  but  partly  perhaps  from 
qualms  of  conscience,  and  partly  that  he  wanted  a  large 
escort,  he  proposed  to  cut  his  way  out  with  his  own  brigade 
of  Virginia  troops — a  nice  illustration  of  the  State-rights' 
principle,  which  even  the  Confederates  did  not  appreciate. 

Pillow,  par  nobUe/rcUruniy  second  in  command,  emulated  the 
wtues  of  his  chief.  Yain,  foolish,  ignorant,  during  the  Mexi- 
can War,  this  was  his  Confederate  coup  cPessai,  and  he  did  not 

5  . 
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disappoint  his  old  acquaintances.  He  displayed  a  similar  want 
of  moral  and  physical  courage. 

It  is  true,  as  might  be  expected,  that  there  is  some  casuistry 
in  his  report,  to  show  that  he  wanted  to  fight  longer ;  and  it 
is  equally  true,  that  after  he  had  written  his  report,  lest  the 
world  shotdd  not  believe  him,  he  did  a  thing  unheard  of  be- 
fore, he  got  the  affidavits  of  his  aids,  and  other  officers,  that 
what  he  had  said  was  true — sharp  practice,  which  he  brought 
with  him  from  his  lawyer's  desk. 

It  is  also  true,  that  when  the  noble  pair  had  completed  their 
arrangements  for  flight,  Pillow  told  Floyd,  not  without  some 
chuckling,  that  there  were  no  two  men  in  the  Confederacy  the 
Federals  would  rather  get  into  their  hands ;  whereas,  in  real- 
ity, lie  was  too  much  despised  to  be  great  game  for  us. 

AU  this  is  very  sickening ;  it  savors  of  low  comedy  of  the 
lowest  type.  We  now  turn  to  Buckner,  the  third  in  rank,  and 
the  only  one  of  the  three  having  any  pretensions  to  soldier- 
ship. He  at  least  was  a  soldier ;  and  because  of  this,  he  was 
to  be  made  the  scapegoat,  and  to  suffer,  in  part  at  least,  a 
vicarious  confinement  at  Fort  Warren.  His  West  Point  ante- 
cedents compelled  him  to  remain  and  surrender  the  now  thor- 
oughly demoralized  forces ;  and  if  he  could  not  avert,  at  least 
to  share  their  fate.  In  the  entire  record  of  the  war  there  is 
no  meaner  page  than  this.  Floyd  made  over  the  command  to 
Pillow ;  who,  like  a  player  at  cards,  "  promptly  passed  it"  to 
Buckner ;  and  then  these  two  men,  who  had  before  disgraced 
the  name  of  American,  now  disgraced  the  name  of  soldier,  by 
deserting  their  post  and  their  soldiers,  and  sneaking  away  un- 
der cover  of  night.  In  order  to  join  and  aid  Floyd,  as  Buck- 
ner thought.  Colonel  Forrest  was  ordered  to  cut  his  way  out 
with  the  cavalry ;  but  Floyd,  embarking  such  portion  of  the 
Virginia  brigade  as  he  could  hastily  collect,  upon  two  small 
steamers,  at  the  Dover  landing,  under  cover  of  a  guard,  to 
check  the  frantic  attempts  of  others  to  get  on  board,  and  amid 
the  execrations  and  hisses  of  thousands  collected  on  the 
wharf,  pushed  off  and  fled  to  Kashville !  No  wonder  they  were 
sufifpended  from  command,  and  called  to  account  by  Jefferson 
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Davis ;  but  we  do  wonder  greatly  that  a  man  of  the  soldierly 
character  of  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  should  have  stooped  to 
whitewash  them,  by  declaring  that,  although  "  the  command 
was  irregularly  transferred,"  it  was  "  not  apparently  to  avoid 
any  just  responsibility,  or  from  any  personal  or  moral  intre- 
pidity." That  not  must  have  given  him  some  trouble  to  write. 
Buckner's  coyrse  was  soon  taken ;  indeed  his  troops  were 
in  such  confusion  that  no  other  was  left  him.  At  the  earliest 
dawn  he  sent  a  bugler  to  sound  a  parley,  and  with  him  an  of- 
ficer bearing  a  white  flag.  Dimly  discerned  in  the  twilight, 
and  challenged  by  the  picket,  the  officer  announced  himself  as 
the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  Buckner  to  General  Grant.  The 
letter  was  at  once  taken  to  the  headquarters.  A  white  flag 
displayed  upon  the  fort  at  the  same  time,  informed  the  army 
that  a  capitulation  was  proposed.  Buckner's  letter*  asked  for 
ttie  appointment  of  commissioners  to  settle  upon  terms  of  ca- 
pitulation, to  which  end  he  requested  an  armistice  tiQ  noon. 
Grant  read  the  letter,  and  without  a  mdment's  hesitation 
penned  a  reply  which  has  become  historic.t  "  No  terms,"  he 
wrote,  '*  other  than  an  unconditional  and  immediate  surren- 
der can  be  accepted.  I  propose  to  move  immediately  upon 
your  works." 

*  .Hbadquabtkrs,  Fobt  DomsLSOK,  February  16, 1862. 
8m — ^In  conBideiatian  of  all  the  drcamstances  governing  the  present  sitiuir 
tioQ  of  aflbirs  at  this  station,  I  propose  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Fed- 
eral forces  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  agree  npon  terms  of  capitnla- 
\  tion  of  the  forces  and  fort  under  my  command,  and  in  that  view  suggest  an 
■nnifltice  until  twelve  o'clock  to^ay. 

I  am  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  B.  BuCEi^EB,  Brigadier-Qeneral  C.  S.  A.   * 

t  Headquabtebs  Abmt  nr  thx  Fzkld, 
Camp  near  Donelsou,  Feb.  16, 1862. 

To  General  S.  B.  Buckkeb,  Chnfederate  Army : 

Yours  of  this  date,  proposing  an  armistice  and  appointment  of  commissioners 
to  settle  terms  of  capitulation,  is  just  received.  2^o  terms  other  than  an  uncon- 
ditional and  immediate  nwrreTider  can  he  accepted,  1  propose  to  move  immedi- 
^kiiy  upon  your  works,  ^ 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

U.  B.  Ghaiyt,  Brigadier-General  H.  S.  A.,  commanding. 
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If  we  do  make  some  allowance  for  Bucbner^B  chagrin,  it 
would  be  hard  to  palliate  the  unmilitary  character  of  his  re- 
ply to  Grant's  note.*  Why  should  "  the  brilliant  success  of 
the  Confederate  arms  yesterday"  affect'Grant,  except  to  make 
him  the  more  strenuous  to  give  them  no  farther  chance?  In 
what  respect  were  his  terms  "  ungenerous  and  unchivalrous?" 
They  were  rebels  in  arms ;  he  had  come  there  to  destroy  them, 
and  to  occupy  their  works ;  and,  besides,  Buckder's  immediate 
acceptance  of  the  terms  proposed  was  strangely  inconsistent 
with  the  charge  against  Grant.  The  surrender  was  immediate 
and  unconditional.  The  work  was  given  up,  with  thirteen 
thousand  five  hundred  men  as  prisoners  of  war,  three  thou- 
sand horses,  forty-eight  field-pieces,  seventeen  heavy  guns, 
twenty  thousand  muskets,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  stores.f 
Two  regiments  of  Tennessee  troops,  numbering  fourteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five,  came  up  to  re-enforce  Donelson  on  the 
day  after  the  capitulation,  and  were  taken  prisoners,  greatly 
to  their  surprise.  This  is  in  itself  a  comment  upon  the  dis- 
graceful character  of  the  capitulation.  It  took  the  Confed- 
eracy by  surprise. 

Thus  the  rupture  of  the  rebel  strategic  line  was  completed, 
and  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  opened  to  our  armies. 
Thus,  moreover,  in  the  midst  of  our  disasters,  delays,  incerti- 
tude, and  imbecility,  we  had  at  length  a  bright  prospect  of  a 


*  FXBBUABT,  16,  1862. 
To  BRIOADIEBrOENERAIi  U.  S.  OtlAJSTP,    U.  8.  A.  .' 

Sm — ^The  distribution  of  the  forces  under  my  command,  inddent  to  an  unex- 
pected change  of  commanders,  and  the  overwhelming  force  under  your  com- 
mand, compel  me,  notwithstanding  the  brilliant  success  of  the  Confederate 
arms  yesterday,  to  accept  the  ungenerous  and  unchivalrous  terms  which  you 

ptopose. 

I  am,  sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

8.  B.  BncKznBB,  Brigadier^eneral  C.  8.  A. 

f  We  quote  the  number  from  Pollard,  who  seems,  however,  to  have  forgot- 
ten that  he  had  said  before  in  his  narrative  that  they  had  only  thirteen  thou- 
sand troops  in  all.  What  account  does  he  make  of  the  losses  in  battle,  and' of 
those  who  fled  with  Floyd  and  Forrest  t 
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oommander,  only  as  yet  a  subordinate,  indeed,  but  one  -who 
could  both  plan  and  fight ;  and  who,  when  others  should  fail, 
might  be  relied  on,  as  he  has  since  proved  himself,  the  hope 
of  the  army,  and  the  prop  of  the  country.  It  was  proved, 
also,  that  our  troops  were  possessed  of  valor,  dash,  and  forti* 
tade.  "For  four  successive  nights,  without  shelter,  during 
the  most  inclement  weather  known  in  that  latitude,  they  had 
faced  an  enevxj  in  large  force,  in  a  position  chosen  by  him- 
self," and  had  "  secured  the  greatest  number  of  prisoners  of 
war  (up  to  that  time)  ever  taken  in  battle  on  this  continent." 
These  are  the  words  of  General  Grant's  order  announcing  the 
victory.  The  confession  of  the  rebels  is  no  less  strong.  "  The 
display  of  courage,"  says  Pollard,  "  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
troops  was  unquestionable,  ..."  and  many  of  our  officers 
did  not  hesitate  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  Western 
troops,  particularly  from  Southern  lUinois,  Minnesota,  and 
Iowa,  were  as  good  fighting  material  as  there  was  to  be 
found  on  the  continent."*  We  are  content,  although  he 
vents  his  spleen  in  the  same  paragraph  against  the  Eastern 
troops. 

We  regret,  even  in  an  abstract  military  point  of  view,  not 
to  be  able  to  return  his  compliment.  The  comments  of  mili- 
tary criticism  must  be  entirely  unfavorable  to  the  Confederate 
army  in  this  series  of  actions.  When  Grant  first  accosted  the 
work,  he  was  in  weaker  force  than  they  absolutely,  and  emi- 
nently so  when  we  consider  the  proportion  established  by 
military  science  between  an  army  holding  strong  works  and  a 
force  of  besiegers. 

It  is  no  after-thought,  based  upon  later  knowledge,  which 
leads  us  to  say  that  they  should  have  gone  forth  to  meet  his 
advancing  column  from  Fort  Henry,  and  delivered  'a  fierce 
battle,  so  as,  at  least,  to  cripple  him,  and  keep  him  for  a  time 
from  coming  to  the  siege.  Secondly :  when  he  had  come  up, 
with  Smith  and  McClemand  alone,  they  should  have  sallied 
from  the  entire  line  of  their  intrenchments,  and  driven  him 

— I ; ■ 

•  PoDard,  First  Year,  246. 
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bapk ;  not  waiting  for  Wallace  to  come  up  and  re-enforce  bim. 
And  finally,  even  after  the  ^  defection  of  Floyd  and  Pillow, 
Buckner  should  have  fought  to  the  last.  His  thirteen  thou- 
sand men,  with  the  re-enforcements  that  were  coming,  should 
surely  have 'held  that  army  at  bay,  or,  at  least,  have  made  a 
more  valiant  fight  before  surrender.  But  the  morale  in  war, 
like  the  imagination  of  man,  scorns  all  rules ;  and  Buckner's 
conduct,  which  he  defends  on  the  score  of  humanity, — declar- 
ing that  three-fourths  of  his  army  would  be  cut  to  pieces  if  he 
should  attempt  to  evacuate, — ^is  only  really  explicable  if  we 
believe  that  his  men,  deserted  by  their  commanders,  would 
not  fight,  and  that  numbers,  had  they  been  doubled,  were 
utterly  valueless  in  such  a  case.  We  have  a  better  opinion  of 
Buckner  than  to  be  content  with  his  own  excuse  ;  if  his  men 
would  have  fought,  Buckner  would  have  led  them  :  there  was 
no  more  fight  in  them. 

The  news  of  the  Fort  Donelson  victory — anxiously  hoped 
for,  though  but  tremblingly  expected — ^flashed  in  telegraphic 
lightnings  over  the  land,^  and  intoxicated  the  loyal  but  almost 
despairing  people  with  joy.  The  great  cities  were  illuminated, 
in  public  buildings  and  private  residences  alike ;  and  waving 
flags  from  every  house  attested  the  almost  universal  senti- 
ment. National  salutes  echoed  to  each  otlier  from  cities,  and 
forts,  and  armies ;  Grant's  name  was  on  every  lip  ;  and  the 
le^ast  the  Government  could  do  it  did,  by  making  him  a  Major- 
Greneral  of  Volunteers,  to  date  from  the  day  of  the  surrender. 


♦  Caibo,  February  17,  1862. 
To  Major-Qsiteiui.  McClellak  : 

The  Union  flag  floats  over  Fort  Bonehon,    The  Carondelet,  Captain  Walke,  * 
brings  the  glorious  intelligence. 

'The  fort  surrendered  at  nine  o'clock  yesterday  (Sunday)  morning.  General 
Buckner  and  about  fifteen  thousand  prisoners,  and  a  large  amount  of  material 
of  war,  are  the  trophies  olthe  victory.    Loss  heavy  on  both  sides. 

Floyd,  the  thief,  stole  away  during  the  night  previous  with  five  thousand 
men,  and  is  denounced  by  the  rebels  as  a  traitor.  I  am  happy  to  inform  you 
that  Flag-officer  Foote,  though  sufibring  with  his  foot,  with  the  noble  charac- 
teristic of  our  navy,  notwithstanding  Lis  disability,  will  take  up  immediately 
two  gunboats,  and  with  the  eight  mortar-boats,  which  he  wiU  overtake,  will 
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His  order  tells  the  story  remarkably  welL*  He  was  to  move 
forward  without  delay  to  still  greater  triumphs. 

Without  the  slightest  disparagement  to  any  of  the  brave 
commanders  in  that  siege,  it  is  our  duty  and  our  pleasure  to 
make  especial  mention  of  him  who,  next  to  General  Grant,  was 
the  hero  of  Fort  Donelson — General  Charles  Ferguson  Smith, 
the  leader  of  the  assault  on  the  rebel  right,  which  decided  the 
fortune  of  the  day. 

It  is  the  more  his  due,  because  this  gallant,  veteran  soldier 
died  soon  after,  at  the  opening  of  a  new  and  what  promised 
to  be  a  most  bnlliant  chapter  in  his  life  ;  and,  in  watching  the 
progress  of  our  living  heroes,  it  is  the  tendency  of  human 
nature  to  forget  the  honor  due  the  dead.    The  more  perfect 

make  an  immediate  attack  on  ClarksviUe,  if  the  state  of  the  weather  will  p^. 
mit  We  are  now  firing  a  national  salute  firom  Fort  Cairo,  General  Grant's 
late  post,  in  honor  of  the  glorious  achievement. 

[Signed]  Geo.  W.  Cullttm,'- 

Brig.-Gen.  Vols,  and  U.  S.  A.,  and  Chief  of  Staff  and  Engineors. 

*  Gekbral  Okders,  No.  2. 

HxADQUAirrEBfl  BiaTBicT  OF  West  Teitksssis, 
FoBT  D0NEL8OW,  February  17,  1862. 

The  genera]  commanding  takes  great  pleasure  in  congratulating  the  troops 
of  this  command  for  the  triumph  over  rebellion,  gained  by  their  yalor,  on  the 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  instant. 

For  four  successlTe  nights,  without  shelter,  during  the  most  inclement 
weather  known  in  this  latitude,  they'  faced  an  enemy'  in  large  force,  in  a  posi- 
tion chosen  by  himself.  Though  strongly  fortified  hy  nature,  all  the  additional 
safeguards  suggested  by  science  were  added.  Without  a  murmur  this  was 
borne,  prepared  at  all  times  to  receive  an  attack,  and,  with  continuous  skir- 
,]uishing  by  day,  resulting  ultimately  in  forcing  the  enemy  to  surrender  with- 
out conditions. 

The  victory  achieved  is  not  only  great  in  the  effect  it  will  have  in  breaking 
down  rebellion,  but  has  secured  the  greatest  number  of  prisoners  of  war  ever 
taken  in  any  battle  on  ^lis  continent. 

Fort  Donelson  will  hereafter  be  marked  in  capitals  on  the  map  of  our 
united  country,  and  the  men  who  fought  the  battle  will  live  in  the  memory  of 
a  grateful  people. 

•  ^y  order, 

U.  S.  Grant,  Brig.-Gen.  commanding. 
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beau  ideal  of  a  soldier  never  existed  in  any  army  than  was 
General  Smith.  We  do  not  design  to  give  a  record  of  his  life, 
nor  to  pen  an  adequate  eulogium. 

The  son  of  a  surgeon  in  the  army,  he  was  early  imbued  with 
the  military  spirit.  He  graduated  at  the  Military  Academy 
in  1825  ;  and  from  1829  to  1842  he  was  on  duty  there  bs 
assistant  instructor  of  tactics,  adjutant,  and  finally  as  com- 
mandant of  cadets.  The  author's  recollection  of  him  as  com- 
mandant is  of  a  model  soldier — a  daily  example  to  the  cadets 
of  splendid  di^iity,  great  manliness,  and  magnificent  personal 
appearance.  We  all  feared  him,  but  thoroughly  respected 
him;  and  we  believe  no  commandant  ever  accomplished  as 
much  for  the  discipline  of  the  corps  as  he  did.  He  was  one 
of  the  marked  men  in  the  army.  No  one  was  astonished  at 
his  splendid  conduct  in  Mexico.  In  the  battles  of  the  valley, 
he  commanded  a  light  battalion  of  picked  men  ;  and  he  was 
so  distinguished  that  he  received  three  brevets— as  major, 
lieutenant-colonel,  and  colonel. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  he  fell,  for  a  short  time, 
under  the  displeasure  of  the  Government,  for  reasons  never 
divulged,  and  was  not  made  a  brigadier-general  until  August, 
1861 ;  but,  opportunity  once  ofiFered  him,  the  beauty  and  valor 
of  his  charge  at  Donelson,  under  the  discriminating  eye  of 
Grant,  who  had  formerly  been  his  pupU,  won  for  him  imme- 
diately an  appointment  as  major-general. 

Pending  the  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing,  he  was  lying  sick 
at  Savannah,  Tennessee,  where  he  died  on  the  25th  of  April 
An  accomplished  general ;  a  superb  soldier ;  a  dignified  and 
punctiliously  honorable  gentleman ;  a  splendid  specimen  of  a 
man ; — such  is  an  epitome  of  his  record,  made  with  melan- 
choly but  grateful  pleasure  by  one  of  his  admiring  pupils,  who 
owes  to  his  instruction  far  more  than  such  a  slight  acknow- 
ledgment can  repay. 


NoTB. — ^Notwithstanding  the  bitter  rebel  spirit  which  pervades  Pollard's 
work,  I  desire  to  say  that  it  is,  in  many  cases,  very  fiedr  and  just.  He  certainly 
is  not  afraid  to  criticise  his  own  people ;  and  in  his  "  Chronology  of  the  War/' 
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lie  dwayB  calls  a  Ck>nfedeTate  defeat  by  its  right  name— seldom  inadverte.My 
naming  it  a  victOTy. 

I  have  waded  with  patienoe  and  weariness  through  the  shallow  and  turbid 
waters  of  the  official  Confederate  reports,  finding  little  that  is  worth  reprodn- 
cing  in  the  nairalive.  Those  of  Floyd  and  Pillow  are  examples  of  special  plead- 
ing to  cover  their  base  desertion.  That  of  Buckner  is  a  snodnct  account  of  his 
stnits ;  not  without  sneers,  both  designed  and  unconscious,  at  his  superiors, 
who,  when  they  had  surrendered  the  command,  asked  to  be  permitted  to  with- 
draw their  troops.  The  most  useful  is  that  of  Ldeutenant-Colonel  Gilmer,  late  an 
officer  of  our  engineers,  and  chief-engineer  of  Johnston's  rebel  army, — from 
which  I  have  taken  some  details  as  authentic.  The  report  of  Major  William 
Brown,  of  the  Twentieth  Mississippi,  is  the  boldest  in  the  denunciation  of 
"  Bsokaa,  who  endeavor  to  escape  by  throwing  the  responsibility  upon  juniors.'* 
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CHAPTEE  Vm. 

PBEPABATIONS  FOR  A  NEW  ADVANCE. 

ObANT^S  ENULBOBD  OOIQCAND. — GxinEBAL  BuELL  00-OPBRATBB  "WITH  HaLLEOK. — Ad- 
MlNISTRATIoir. — DiBOlPLINS,  JUOTIOB,  HUMANITT. — NaSHVILLE  FALLS. — SUBPBIBB  OF 
THE  PEOPLE.— A.  S.  JOHNSTOK  BBTIBE8  TO  MuRFBEBOTOBO'. — ^ThE  ASOEKT  OF  TH« 
TENIHESSEE. — COBINTH  TUBEATENED. — I  BLAND  No.  10 — SeALS  THE  B1\'EB.— THB 
POSITION  DESOBIBED. — PoPE  TAKES  NeW  MaDBID. — GeNEBAL  MaCKALL  AITO  TBM 
ABCBBIGAN  ThEBMOPYLJ^. — SCHUTLEB  HAMILTON'S  OANAL. — ThB  OAPTUBB  AKD 
BOUT. 

Grant's  sphere  of  action  was  at  once  enlarged.  By  an 
order  of  General  HaUeck,  bearing  date  of  February  14,  1862, 
lie  had  been  assigned  to  the  new  district  of  West  Tennessee, 
embraciDg  the  territory  from  Cairo,  between  the  Mississippi 
and  Cumberland  rivers,  to  the  Mississippi  border,  with  his 
headquarters  in  the  field.  Moving  his  army  by  the  west  bank 
of  the  Cumberland,  he  co-operated  with  the  gunboats  in  their 
ascent  of  the  river,  under  Commodore  Foote. 

When  General  HaUeck  had  been  assigned,  in  the  November 
preceding,  to  the  Department  of  the  Missouri,  the  Department 
of  the  Ohio  had  been  confided  to  Brigadier-General  Don 
Carlos  BneU.  His  command  comprised  the  States  of  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Indiana,  that  portion  of  Kentucky  east  of  the 
Cumberland,  and  the  State  of  Tennessee.  Portions  of  these 
two  armies,  thus  divided  by  the  Cumberland,  were  soon  to 
come  together,  and  form  a  combination  against  the  enemy. 
In  the  mean  time,  however,  Clarksville,  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Cumberland,  was  evacuated  by  the  enemy,  and  occupied 
by  our  forces  on  the  20th  pi  February, — ^large  quantities  of 
stores  being  found  there.  The  gunboats  were  then  pushed  on 
towards  Nashville.    The  rebels  were,  in  great  haste,  seeking  a 
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new  line ;  and  it  was  of  vast  importance  bo  to  hurry  them, 
that  the  J  should  find  this  a  difficult  or  troublesome  task. 

Grant's  administration  of  his  new  district  was  energetic, 
and  his  preparations  for  a  new  advance  were  rapidly  made. 
He  established  martial  law  over  West  Tennessee  ;  and  ordered 
that  "  Tennessee,  by  her  rebellion,  having  ignored  all  laws  of 
the  United  States,  no  courts  wiU  be  allowed  to  act  under 
State  authority ;  but  all  cases  coming  within  reach  of  the  mil- 
itary arm  will  be  adjudicated  by  the  authorities  the  Govern- 
ment has  established  within  the  State."  To  guard  against  all 
license  in  the  coliduct  of  his  troops,  he  republished  General 
Halleck's  order,  that  they  should  ''let  no  excesses  on  their 
part  tarnish  the  glory  of  their  army."  The  course  of  justice 
was  tempered  with  humanity ;  and  when  it  was  necessary  to 
take  supplies  and  subsistence  for  his  troops  from  citizens,  he 
ordered  that  the  demands  should  be  as  light  as  possible, — so 
distributed  as»  to  produce  no  distress,  and  in  every  case  re- 
ceipted for.  Justice  and  consideration  to  citizens  not  in  arms, 
and  succor  to  the  poor,  when  oppressed  by  Union  men  or 
rebels,  have  always  been  his  rule, — a  course  of  action  prompted 
by  principle,  and  never  intermitted  on  account  of  public 
opinion  or  political  pressure. 

Nashville,  where  Johnston  had  only  remained  to  await  the 
issue  of  the  fighting  at  Donelson,  was  abandoned  as  soon  as 
that  fortress  fell,  and  was  occupied  on  Simday  evening,  Feb- 
niary  23d,  by  Colonel  Kennet,  of  the  Fourth  Ohio  cavalry,  of 
General  O.  M.  Mitchell's  division.*  On  the  3d  of  March,  Go- 
Imnbus,  the  second  Gibraltar  of  the  West  (Bowling  Green  was 
the  first,  and  Vicksburg  was  to  be  the  third),  feU  before  the 
strategy  of  Halleck  and  Buell,  and  the  splendid  battle  tactics 
of  Grant.  Fort  Henry  was  the  first  act  in  the  process  of 
destruction :  Fort  Donelson  dealt  an  additional  blow  to  the 
tottering  ruin. 

The  fall  of  Nashville  was  a  terrible  blow.    The  rebel  his- 


*  The  Burrender  Ib  pnblidjr  believed  to  haye  been  made  to  Ctoend  Nelson, 
Inrt  that  officer  did  not  arrive  with  his  divisioii  until  three  days  after. 
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torian  compares  the  effect  to  the  shock  of  an  earthquake^ 
when  the  congregations  in  the  churches  heard  that  the  Fed- 
erals were  coming.*  The  people  had  been  entirely  deceived, 
or  lulled  into  security.    No  one  anticipated  such  a  fate. 

Johnston  moved  with  his  main  body  to  Murfreesboro',  leav- 
ing to  Floyd  and  Forrest  (who  had  just  "retreated"  from 
Donelson)  the  duty  of  removing  or  destroying  the  supplies ; 
while  a  mob,  ravenous  for  spoils,  "  secured  and  secreted  gov- 
ernment stores  enough  to  open  respectable  groceries."  The 
evacuation  of  Columbus,  also,  was  a  great  blow  to  them,  and 
a  great  acquisition  to  us ;  but  it  was  a  military  necessity — a 
sequence  in  the  inexorable  logic  of  the  war.  The  works 
were  of  immense  strength,  consisting  of  tier  on  tier  of  bat- 
teries on  the  river-front,  and  a  strong  parapet  and  ditch, 
crossed  by  a  thick  abatis,  on  the  land  6ide,t  and  a  vast  chain, 
to  stop  the  passage  of  the  Mississippi 

The  fleet  was  now  withdrawn  down  the  Cumberland,  and  a 
portion  of  it  sent  up  the  Tennessee,  over  the  ground  already 
so  adventurously  reconnoitred  by  the  expedition  of  lieutenant- 
Commander  Phelps.  That  river  General  !Ealleck  designed  to 
be  a  most  important  line  of  operations  for  Grant's  army ;  and 
Grant  was  putting  out  his  antennsa  to  feel  his  way  to  the  ter- 
rible battle-field  of  Pittsburg  Landing.  Making  his  temporary 
headquarters  at  Fort  Henry, — where,  indeed,  he  was  detained 
by  department  orders,  for  causes  not  publicly  divulged^—he 
began  a  new  organization  of  his  forces,  for  this  still  more 
difficult  campaign.  The  troops,  as  they  came  up  from  every 
direction,  were  pushed  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible,  under 
General  C.  F.  Smith,  to  Savannah,  about  tweniy  miles  from 
the  Mississippi  line,  and  to  other  adjacent  points ;  and  as  they 
moved  forward,  it  was  evident  to  the  Confederates  that  their 
great  route  of  communication  from  east  to  west,  by  the  Mem- 
phis and  Charleston  Bailroad,  was  threatened.  This  road 
crosses  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Bailroad  at  the  little  village  of 
Corinth ;  and  the  junction  there  was  seen  at  a  glance,  by  the 

*  PoUiad«  First  Tear  of  tbe  War,  p.  246.         f  General  CoUom's  dispatch. 
}  See  note  at  end  of  the  chapter. 
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generals  of  both  armies^  to  be  a  point  of  great  strategio 
importance.  Grant  was  marcliing  down  to  attack  or  flank  it, 
and  cut  the  railroad ;  and  the  rebels,  with  wise  foresight,  and 
praiseworthy  valor, — a  different  spirit  from  that  displayed  at 
Port  Henry  and  Fort  Donelson, — determined  to  hazard  a^ 
battle,  and  strike  a  stunning  blow  in  its  defence,  at  some  dis- 
tance north  of  it,  on  the  Tennessee.  For  once  they  had  good 
generals — "  foemen  worthy  the  steel"  of  Grant — ^men  who,  in  a 
just  cause,  wonld  haye  gained  immortal  renown. 

iSLAm)  NO.  10. 

Before,  however,  attempting  a  delineation  of  the  great 
battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing,  we  must  return  for  a  brief  space 
to  the  Mississippi  Biver,  which,  having  been  for  a  time  effect- 
ually barred  by  the  fortifications  of  Columbus,  needed  a  new 
seal  and  barrier,  when,  on  the  3d  of  March,  those  works  were 
dismantled  and  abandoned  by  General  Polk.  That  fiery  pre- 
late had  been  directed  to  "  select  a  defensive  position  below  ;" 
and,  moving  his  forces  to  the  river,  had,  by  the  aid  of  his  en- 
gineers, arranged  strong  defences  at  Island  No.  10,  the  main 
land  in  Madrid  bend,  and  at  the  town  of  New  Madrid.*    . 

This  was  part  of  a  concerted  plan  ;  Johnston  was  moving 
southward  by  the  left  bank  of  the  Tennessee  to  defend  Mem- 
phis, where  strong  works  were  erected.  Vicksburg,  with  its 
river-knot  in  front,  was  strong  by  nature,  and  also  fortified  by 
the  engineer's  art.  New  Orleans  was,  to  all  seeming,  in  rebel 
possession  until  "  the  crack  of  doom,"  and  the  forts  below  it 
seemed  to  preclude  approach  from  the  Gulf. 

Among  the  most  loyal  men  there  were  many  who  doubted 
the  practicability  of  clearing  the  Mississippi ;  and  untU  that 
should  be  done,  all  doubted  the  downfall  of  the  rebellion. 
The  Father  of  Waters  had  submitted  to  the  rebel  chain,  and 
there  was  no  patriot  sword  or  battle-axe  which  could  strike  off 


*  The  piindpcJ  isl&nda  in  the  Mississippi,  beginning  jnst  below  the  month 
of' the  Ohio,  ue  nmnbeied  down  the  river.    Island  No.  1  lies  just  below  Gaira 
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the  accursed  links.  It  was  a  gigantic  task,  for  which  neither 
workman  nor  implements  seemed  to  have  been  yet  found. 

Island  No.  10  is  about  forty-five  miles  below  Columbus.  It 
lies  nearly  in  mid-channel,  and  is  about  a  mile  long  and  a  half 
mile  in  breadth  at  its  widest  part.  Its  armament  consisted 
principally  of  four  heavy  batteries  on  the  island,  sweeping  the 
main  channel,  and  seven  on  the  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
shores,  most  of  the  guns  having  been  brought  from  Colum- 
bus. To  define  its  situation  a  httle  more  clearly,  the  river, 
which  above  it  flows  westward,  makes  a  bend  to  the  south ; 
then  to  the  west  and  north,  in  which  is  the  island ;  and  again, 
eight  miles  below,  a  turn  to  the  south,  on  which,  upon  the 
right  bank,  is  New  Madrid.  Point  Pleasant  is  a  village  on 
the  right  bank,  about  ten  miles  below  New  Madrid ;  while  Tip- 
tonville  is  on  the  opposite  bank,  a  short  distance  below  Point 
Pleasant.  The  double  bend,  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  and 
inverted  S,  with  the  island  and  the  town  at  the  extreme  points, 
with  peninsulas  thus  formed,  cutting  off  in  the  one  case  nine 
miles,  and  in  the  other  twenty,  seems  exactly  formed  to  take 
the  eye  of  the  strategist  and  engineer. 

The  works  on  the  island,  and  the  supportiijig  batteries  on 
the  left  bank,  having  been  completed,  the  old  Pelican  dock  of 
New  Orleans  was  brought  up,  armored,  and  converted  into  a 
floating  batterjr ;  the  rebel  gunboats  nestled  under  the  bat- 
teries ;  forts  were  erected  at  New  Madrid,  and  the  entire  de- 
fences of  Island  No.  10  were  declared  to  be  very  strong — at 
least,  a  sort  of  semi-Qibraltar. 

It  mattered  little  to  the  Confederacy  that  General  John 
Pope  was  dispatched  against  them ;  and,  even  when  he  had 
captured  Point  Pleasant,  they  felt  little  concern.  They  were 
stiU  more  exultant  when  the  nine  hours'  bombardment  by  Flag- 
Officer  Foote  failed  of  results.  He  had,  in  order  to  test  the 
strength  of  the  works,  moved  down  with  a  fleet,  consisting  of 
five  gunboats  and  four  mortar-boats,  from  Hickman,  twenty 
miles  above,  and  his  bombardment  had  seemed  to  produce  no 
effect. 

Pope's  first  essay  was  to  take  New  Madrid ;  and  this  he  sue- 
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ceeded  in  doing,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Commodore 
HoUins  with  the  rebel  gunboats  to  prevent  him.  Thus,  while 
Poote  was  coming  down  to  try  the  defences  above,  he  received 
information  from  Pope  that,  under  fire  of  his  siege-guns,  the 
enemy  had  evacuated  the  town,  that  the  river  was  closed  be- 
low, and  that  there  was  no  escape  for  the  garrison  by  water. 
The  first  act  was  done,  and  weU  done. 

But,  although  shut  up  by  water,  the  garrison  was  strong, 
the  works  numerous  and  powerful,  and  the  island  would  seal 
the  river  for  us,  until  they  shotdd  be  reduced. 

The  rebel  force  consisted  of  about  eight  thousand  men, 
commanded  by  Brigadier-General  W.  W.  Mackall,  who  had 
a86umed  command  on  the  5th  of  March, — so  much  a  stranger 
to  his  own  troops,  that  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  rest  his 
merits  in  their  eyes  upon  the  fact  that  he  was  "  a  general 
made  by  Bragg  and  Beauregard."  He  was  a  graduate  of  West 
Point,  and,  as  an  assistant  adjutant-general  in  our  service, 
had  been  esteemed  a  good  officer ;  but  he  promised  too  much 
at  the  island,  and  failed.  His  promises  and  his  energy,  how- 
ever, had  given  new  hope  to  the  Confederacy.  They  con- 
sidered as  checkmated  in  the  river  game :  at  the  least,  it  was 
to  be  "  an  American  Thermopylse."  The  rebel  generals  were 
fond  of  Grecian  and  Boman  precedents,  but  the  comparison 
was  never  complete. 

Although  thus  hemmed  in  by  Pope's  army  on  the  south, 
and  the  gunboats  on  the  north,  they  would,  however,  have 
kept  the  river  sealed  against  us  for  some  time,  had  it  not  been 
for  a  plan  conceived  by  General  Schuyler  Hamilton,  who 
commanded  a  division  in  Pope's  army. 

The  overflow  in  the  river-bottom  rendered  it  impossible  for 
Pope  to  march  his  troops  from  New  Madrid  to  the  vicinity  of 
flie  Union  gunboats,  and  he  had  no  transports  to  carry  them 
across  to  any  point  south  of  the  island.  Could  that  passage 
be  made,  the  strong  works  wotdd  be  taken  in  rear  by  a  land 
force,  and  must  fall 

Hamilton's  suggestion  was  this :  to  cut  a  navigable  passage 
across  the  peninsula  above  New  Madrid,  by  which  to  float  the 
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transports,  across.    Tliis  herculean  task  was  at  once  executed, 
and  with  perfect  success. 

In  nineteen  days  our  army  had  completed  a  canal  twelve 
miles  long,  and  fifty  feet  wide,  a  portion  of  it  through  heary 
timber,  which  had  to  be  sawed  off  four  and  a  half  feet  under 
water  by.  the  hand.  The  work  was  done  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Colonel  J.  W.  Bissell,  with  his  engineer  regiment. 
The  passage  was  pronounced  ready,  Foote  again  engaged  the 
enemy,  and  while  one  gunboat  was  attractiijg,  or  rather  dis- 
tracting, the  attention  of  Eucker's  Battery,  the  Carondelet 
slipped  past  them  all,  and  ran  down  to  New  Madrid.  This 
was  on  the  night  of  the  4th  of  April.  On  the  6th,  at 
nightfall,  the  Pittsburg  likewise  ran  the  batteries,  not  without 
some  damage  ;  and,  on  the  same  night,  a  fleet  of  steamboats 
and  transport  barges  came  through  the  canal,  took  on  our 
troops  at  New  Madrid,  carried  them  over  to  the  Ten- 
nessee shore,  and  the  impregnable  works  fell  like  the 
walls  of  Jericho.  Where  now  was  their  boasted  strength? 
Would  they  immortalize  their  American  Thermopylae  ?  Alas, 
for  their  vain-glorying!  There  was  no  intrepidity,  no 
dignity ;  the  scene  was  pitiable  in  the  extreme.  They 
had  shown  great  skill  in  putting  themselves  into  traps : 
the  attempt  to  escape  was  panic,  confusion,  utter  imbe- 
cility. One  hundred  and  twenty-four  guns  were  taken, 
most  of  them  iminjured.  The  attempt  at  spiking,  by  the 
hands  of  those  eager  to  fly,  was  an  entire  failure.  Their 
boats,  not  effectually  scuttled,  were  most  of  them  recovered 
by  our  men.  The  floating-battery  was  true  to  her  name ; 
although  scuttled,  she  would  not  sink,  but  was  found  high  and 
dry  near  Point  Pleasant,  and  was  immediately  put  in  com- 
mission, as  chief  of  the  United  States  nondescripts.  The 
nimiber  of  prisoners  actually  accounted  for  at  the  surrender 
was  not  more  than  three  thousand,  but  hundreds  upon  hun- 
dreds of  starving  wretches  wandered  among  the  swamps  in 
their  efforts  to  escape,  most  of  whom  fell  into  our  hands,  and 
were  glad  at  the  last  to  escape  starvation  on  the  terms  of  im- 
prisonment or  parole. 
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Again  had  the  soldiers  of  the  Confederacy  been  duped  by 
their  leaders ;  again  had  the  people  been  beguiled  into  false 
security.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  to  any  military  eye, 
that  Island  No.  10  was  only  a  temporary  expedient.  Strong 
as  an  isolated  point,  it  could  be  flanked,  surrounded,  perfectly* 
iHTested,  and  then  its  yery  isolation  made  it  a  cage.  Its  fall 
was  certain  ;  and  the  value  of  their  boasted  strategy  is  indi- 
cated, when  we  remember 'that  Polk  evacuated  Columbus  on 
the  3d  of  March ;  MackaU  took  command  ol  the  island  de- 
fences on  the  5th ;  and  just  one  day  over  a  month — that  is,  on 
the  6th  of  April — our  transports  were  going  down  to  New 
Madrid.    The  formal  surrender  was  made  on  the  8th. 

Although  General  Grant  had  no  immediate  connection  with 
these  operations,  we  have  dwelt  upon  them  as  forming  a  part 
of  the  great  problem,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  needed  to  en- 
able us  to  take  in  the  entire  scope  of  action.  And  now,  after 
this  glance  at  the  collateral  and  contemporaneous  movements 
by  Pope,  let  us  return  to  Grant, 

Note.— After  the  battle  of  Fort  Donelson,  Grant  had  gone  (Feb.  36)  to  Nash- 
ville to  confer  with  BneU.  Some  malignant  persons  had  reported  this  to  Hal- 
leck  and  to  Washington,  and  it  was  made  a  cause  of  complaint  against  l^i™ 
Add  to  this,  that  the  state  of  his  command,  on  account  of  constant  marchings, 
batfles,  sicknesB^  detachments,  and  r&«nforcement8,  made  it  difficult  for  him 
to  rqwrt  its  exact  condition ;  for  thisy  &ult  was  found  with  him.  He  was 
also  blamed  for  letting  C.  F.  Smith  go  to  Nashville  with  his  division.  And 
to  his  utter  astonishment,  he  was,  on  March  4th,  ordered  to  turn  over  the 
command  of  his  forces  moving  up  the  Tennessee  to  G.  F.  Smith,  while  he 
was  to  remain  at  Fort  Heniy.  A  correspondence  took  place  between  himself 
and  HaDeck,  in  which,  he  asked  to  be  relieved  entirely  from  dutj — taking  ee- 
pedal  umbrage  at  an  anonymous  letter  which  had  been  sent  vilifying  him. 
Bat  he  was  restored  to  duty  and  full  command,  and  General  Halleck  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  headquarters  of  the  army  removing  all  misconceptions.  He  as- 
sumes general  command  Biaich  14th. 

6 
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grant's  new  CAJP^AIGN. 

Prtbbubo  Lanpiko.— Thb  landino. — G]LAifT*8Di8POBinoK8. — The  rbbsl  advakce. — 
Johnston's  proclamation. — ^The  attack  on  Pkentms.— On  Sherman,  IIubujot, 
MoClbrnand,  and  Wallace. — The  sixuatxon  at  ten  o^olook. — Bebel  losses.— 
The  gunboats. — Webster's  Abtillebt.— Suroeon  Cornyn.— The  final  attaok 
ON  Sunday.— Lewis  Wallace  arbiyes. — His  delay.— Monday  morning. — Buell 
on  the  yield. — ^Battle  on  the  leet— On  the  right. — Beaubsoaed  bbtibes. — 
oommeets. 

The  field  of  Kttsburg  Landing  had  been  selected  by  Gen- 
eral C.  F.  Smith,*  who  had  immediate  command  of  the  troops 
in  the  field,  and  who  soon  acquired  information  of  the  rebel 
designs.  It  was  on  the.west  bank  of  the  Tennessee,  and  for 
the  most  part  densely  wooded  with  tall  trees,  and  but  little 
undergrowth.  The  landing  is  immediately  flanked  on  the  left 
by  a  short  but  precipitous  ravine,  along  which  runs  the  road 
to  Corinth.  On  the  right  and  left,  forming  a  good  natural 
flanking  arrangement,  were  Snake  and  lick  creeks,  which 
would  compel  the  attack  of  the  enemy  to  be  made  in  front. 
The  distance  between  the  mouths  of  these  creeks  is  about  two 
and  a  half  miles.  The  locality  was  well  chosen.  The  landing 
was  protected  by  the  gunboats  Tyler  and  Lexington.  Buell's 
Army  of  the  Ohio  was  coming  up  to  re-enforce  Grant ;  and 
although  the  river  lay  in  our  rear,  that  was  the  direction  of 
advance.  Just  at  that  time  it  was  the  best  possible  thing  for 
our  army  to  fight  a  battle,  and  the  moral  effect  of  a  victory 
would  be  invaluable  to  our  cause. 

Grant,  who  arrived^ at  Savannah  on  the  17th  of  March,  a 
point  from  which  he  could  best  oversee  his  whole  force,  keep  ac- 

*  Sherman's  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  United  States  Service  Maga2dne, 
Jaauarj,  1865.* 
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count  of  his  re-enf oroements^  and  daily  visit  his  detachments, 
had  phiced  the  five  divisions  of  Prentiss,  McClemand,  W.  H. 
Wallace,*  Hnrlbnt,  and  Sherman.  Lewis  Wallace's  division 
was  thus  disposed  :  the  first  brigade  at  Crump's  Landing ;  the 
flecond  two  miles  above  it ;  the  third  at  Adamsville ;  all  ready 
fo>  concentrate  and  move  down  to  join  the  main  force  when- 
ever circTunstances  should  render  it  necessary. 

Grant's  force  on  the  field  was  thus  arranged :  Prentiss  was 
on  the  left,  about  a  mUe  and  a  half  from  the  landing,  facing 
southward  ;  McClemand  at  some  distance  on  his  right,  facing 
southwest ;  Sherman  at  Shiloh  Church,  on  the  right  of  Mc- 
demand,  and  in  advance  of  him;  Hurlbut  and  Wallace  a 
mile  in  rear  of  McClemand,  in  reserve,  the  former  supporting 
the  left,  and  the  latter  the  right  wing.  The  whole  force  was 
about  thirty-eight  thousand  men. 

To  attack  and  overwhelm  Grant's  Army  of  the  Tennessee, 
before  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  could  arrive,  was  Beauregard's 
purpose ;  for  that  general  had,  in  his  headquarters  at  Corinth, 
planned  the  whole  movement,  and  even  while  Johnston  was  on 
the  field,  was  looked  upon  as  the  leader.  By  the  fall  of  John- 
ston, he  becaQie  also  the  nominal  commander,  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  first  day. 

Beauregard  had  been  very  diligent  in  collecting  troops  from 
e^ery  available  quarter,  and  although  Grant  had  assumed,  the 
offensive,  the  rebel  leader  took  the  initiative  in  a  very  hand- 
some manner.  Bragg's  corps  had  been  brought  from  Mobile 
and  Pensacola ;  Polk  had  come  down  with  the  greater  part  of 
his  troops  from  the  evacuation  of  Columbus ;  and  Johnston  had 
brought  up  his  reserve  army,  which  had  retreated  from  Nash- 
ville to  Murfreesboro'.  These  concentrated  forces,  first  hav- 
ing been  disposed  as  an  army  of  observation,  along  the  Mobile 
and  Ohio  BaJhroofl,  from  Bethel  to  Corinth,  and  along  the 
Memphis  and  Charleston  Bailroad,  from  Corinth  to  luka,  were 
now  informed  of  the  work  before  them. 


*  Owing  to  Smith's  severe  sickness,  and  McClemand's  diasatifi&ction  at  being 
oommanded  hj  a  junior,  Qrant  assumed  the  immediatd  command  of  the  expe- 
dition, March  81. 
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What  Beauregard  hoped  to  efiTect,  we  cau  only  now  conjec- 
ture. His  report,  made  after  his  discomfiture,  declares — 
Oredat  Jvdosus — ^that  it  was  only  to  stun  our  army,  take  our 
stores,  and  then  return  to  Corinth. 

The  advance  of  the  rebels  was  not  without  some  premoni- 
tions. There  was  slight  skirmishing  at  Crump's  Landing,  on 
the  2d  of  April,  and  on  the  4th  a  grand  reconnoissance  of  cor 
position  was  made,  from  which,  however,  they  rapidly  retired- 
It  was  then  known  also  that  Beauregard  expected  to  be  re- 
enforced  by  the  trans-Misgissippi  armies  of  Price  and  Van 
Dom. 

On  the  3d  of  April,  General  A.  S.  Johnston,  their  ostensible 
commander-in-chief,  issued  a  stirring  proclamation  to  the 
"  Army  of  the  Mississippi,"*  and  the  march  was  begun.  The 
rebel  force  thus  set  in  motion,  with  high  hopes  and  overween- 
ing fancies,  was  composed  of  the  army  corps  of  W.  J.  Hardee, 
Braxton  Bragg,  Leonidas  Polk,  and  the  reserves  under  Breck- 
inridge. 

Hardee's  corps  was  in  front,  and  contained  the  divisions  of 
Hindman,  Cleburne,  and  Wood ;  Bragg  had  two  divisions,  those 
of  Buggies  and  Withers ;  Polk  had  two,  Clark's  and  Cheat- 
ham's ;  Breckinridge's  reserves  were  composed  of  the  brigades 
of  Trabue,  Bowen,  and  Statham. 


*  Soldiers  of  thb  Abut  of  thb  Mibsibsxpfi  :  * 

I  have  put  you  in  motion  to  offer  battle  to  the  invaderB  of  your  ooontry,  with 
the  resolation,  and  discipline,  and  valor  becoming  men,  fighting,  as  yon  are,  for 
all  worth  living  or  djing  for.  You  can  but  march  to  a  dedsive  victoiy  over 
agrarian  mercenaries,  sent  to  subjugate  and  despcul  yon  of  your  libertieBy 
property,  and  honor. 

Remember  the  precious  stake  involved ;  remember  the  dependence  of  your 
mothers^  your  wives,  your  sisters,  and  your  children,  on  the  result.  Remember 
the  fair,  broad,  abounding  lands,  the  happy  homes,  that  will  be  desolated  bj 
your  defeat  The  eyes  and  hopes  of  eight  millions  of  people  rest  upon  yon. 
You  are  expected  to  show  yourselves  worthy  of  your  valor  and  courage,  worthy 
of  the  women  of  the  South,  whose  noble  devotion  in  this  war  has  never  been 
exceeded  in  any  time.  With  such  incentives  to  brave  deeds,  and  with  trust 
that  God  is  with  us,  your  general  will  lead  you  confidently  to  the  oombat»  a8> 
Bored  of  success. 

By  order  of  GiarEBAL  A.  S.  Johnston,  commanding. 
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On  Friday,  the  4th,  five  days'  rations  had  been  issued, — ^they 
expected  to  have  later  issues  from  our  stores,  which  they  were 
going  to  capture.  The  rebel  march  was  along  the  numerous 
narrow  and  heavy  roads  which  converge  towards  the  landing. 
They  were  unencumbered  and  hght,  but  it  rained  very  heavily, 
and  they  were  not  able  to  get  into  position  in  our  front  until 
Saturday  night ;  and  then  so  weary  and  worn,  that  they  were 
in  no  condition  to  attack  without  a  night's  rest.  The  great 
armies  being  now  fairly  in  contact,  the  men  lay  down  to  their 
rest  in  silence.  Those  nearest  our  lines  were  allowed  no  fires, 
and  there  were  no  sounds  of  drums  or  bugles  which  should 
disclose  to  us  their  position  or  their  strength.  Beauregard, 
weak  from  recent  sickness,  is  the  oracle  pf  the  more  distant 
camp-fire  at  his  headquarters ;  he  completes  his  dispositions, 
and  gives  to  his  commanders  their  orders  for  the  morrow. 
.He  declares,  that  the  next  night  they  would  sleep  in  our 
camps,  which  they  did;  but  if  we  may  believe  the  current 
report  of  the  time,  he  also  said,  that  the  next  day  he  would 
water  his  horse  in  the  Tennessee  or  in  h — ^11.  Fortunately — 
and  perhaps  unfortunately — ^he  was  enabled  to  do  neither. 

But,  it  must  be  confessed,  his  plans  were  well  conceived. 
Through  spies,  residents  of  the  country,  he  had  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  position  and  composition  of  Grant's  army. 
He  was  in  great  hopes  that  Buell  would  not  arrive  in  time  to 
aid  our  forces;  and  stealing  upon  us,  to  some  extent  una- 
wares, he  and  his  generals  were  in  admirable  spirits ;  and 
there  was  not  one  in  that  informal  council,  who  did  not  feel 
sore  of  an  easy  and  complete  victory  on  the  morrow. 

THE  BATTLE. 

The  morning  of  the  6th  rose  bright  and  clear — a  lovely 
spring  day.  By  three  o'clock  the  rebel  army  had  breakfasted, 
laid  aside  their  knapsacks,  and  stripped  to  the  bloody  work. 
Portions  of  the  Union  army  were  still  wrapped  in  the  most 
profound  slumber;  others,  nearer  the  enemy,  were  making 
lazy  preparation  for  breakfast     Brentiss,  warned,  indeed,  <d 
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an  nnusnal  demonstration  in  his  front,  but  b j  no  means  sns- 
pecting  that  forty-five  thousand  men  were  about  to  spring 
npon  him,  had  not  only  strengthened  his  pickets,  but  had  sent 
out  Colonel  Moore,  with  five  companies,  to  reconnoitre.  The 
attack  upon  Moore  was  sudden,  and  he  sent  back  in  haste  for 
re-enforcements,  while  he  was  falling  back. 

The  shock  had  come :  it  was  sudden  and  stunning.  Pten- 
tiss  was  formed  in  two  brigades.  Peabody  with  the  Twenty- 
first  Missouri,  Sixteenth  Wisconsin,  and  Twelfth  Michigan, 
•  was  first  to  bear  the  brunt.  EQ^  second  brigade  was  at  the 
landing,  but  was  at  once  hurried  up.  But  it  was  too  late. 
Prentiss  was  driven  back  in  great  confusion :  some  guns  and 
a  few  prisoners  were  lost.  A  glance  at  the  original  position 
of  Prentiss  and  Sherman,  on  the  map,  shows  a  wide  gap  be- 
tween them.  Hurlbut  is  too  far  in  the  rear,  and  McClemand 
too  far  to  the  right.  Into  this  gap  Hardee  pushes  vigorously, 
forming  the  first  rebel  line,  strengthened  by  Gladden's  brigade 
of  Wither's  division,  sent  by  Bragg;  he  is  almost  entirely 
unopposed,  and  thus  he  flanks  not  only  the  flying  regimente 
of  Prentiss,  but  those  of  Sherman,  unless  McClemand  is 
ready  in  his  support.  Prentiss,  re-enforced,  endeavors  to 
rally,  but  Bragg,  whose  corps  forms  the  rebel  second  line, 
sends  the  rest  of  Wither's  division  to  re-enforce  Hardee ;  Chal- 
mers attacks  his  left,  Jackson  his  right.  He  is  rolled  up  at  both 
ends.  Peabody  is  killed,  and  Prentiss  and  his  division  again 
driven  back  in  confusion.  He  fights  with  varied  fortunes  dur- 
ing the  day ;  but,  by  an  overwhelming  charge  of  the  rebels,  is 
out  off  from  the  rest  of  the  army  and  the  landing,  and  captured, 
with  the  greater  part  of  his  division,  late  in  the  afternoon. 

Let  us  turn  to  Sherman.  His  line  to  the  right  and  rear  of 
Shiloh  church  was  thus  formed  and  arranged :  Hildebrand's 
brigade,  of  three  Ohio  and  one  Illinois  regiments,  was  on  the 
left ;  Buckland's,  of  three  Ohio  regiments,  in  the  centre ;  and 
McDowell,  with  one  Ohio,  one  Illinois,  and  one  Iowa,  on  the 
right.  His  artillery,  under  Captain  Taylor,  was  at  the  church. 
Sherman's  pickets  were  driven  in  about  sunrise,  and  his  line 
hastily  formed.    To  the  men  it  waa  something  of  a  surprise. 
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Some  ran  in  confasion,  but  most  of  them  stood  firm,  while 
Taylor's  guns  opened  on  the  enemy's  advance.  Here,  also, 
tiie  contest  was  to  be  for  a  time  nneqnaL  Buggies'  division 
of  Bragg's  corps,  with  Hodgson's  Battery,  attacked  him'  in 
front,  while  Hardee,  having  routed  Prentiss,  executed  a  left 
half-wheel,  to  flank  and  envelop  Sherman.  Buggies'  brigades 
were  commanded  by  Gibson,  Anderson,  and  Pond.  Sher- 
man's position  at  the  church  was  on  a  ridge,  and  a  creek  lay 
in  front.  The  first  eflfort  to  stay  the  rebel  tide  was  a  charge 
by  Hildebrand,  but  he  was  soon  compelled  to  fall  back  before 
the  enemy's  numbers  and  vigor ;  and,  in  spite  of  our  attack, 
the  admirable  fire  of  Taylor's  guns,  the  help  of  McClemand^ 
the  splendid  gallantry  of  Sherman,  the  rebels  crossed  the 
creek  and  surged  upon  our  line,  and  into  the  gap  on  Sherman's 
left  flank.  Checked  again  and  again  by  Taylor's  fire,  the  tide 
swelled  on,  until  at  length  an  enfilading  fire  on  our  left  com- 
pelled Sherman  to  fall  back,  with  the  loss  of  three  of  Water- 
house's  guns ;  for,  while  this  terrible  struggle  was  going  on 
on  the  left  of  Sherman,  his  right  and  centre  were  also  hotly 
engaged.  Buckland  and  McDowell  were  sustaining  a  vigor- 
ous attack  from  Pond's  and  Anderson's  brigades,  which  ad- 
vanced with  a  heavy  artillery  fire.  Thus  Sherman's  flanks 
were  rolled  back,  and  he  was  compelled  to  take  up  a  new  po- 
sition, which,  however,  he  was  not  permitted  to  hold  long ; 
for  Polk,  with  the  third  rebel  line,  had  come  up  to  aid  Bragg, 
and  they  were  moving  to  Sherman's  rear,  who  was  thus  in 
danger  of  being  cut  off  from  the  landing  and  from  the  rest  of 
the  army.  His  last  position  was  taken  up  on  a  ridge,  with  his 
left  flank  on  a  run,  covering  the  bridge  across  Snake  Creek,  by 
which  he  expected  the  arrival  of  Lewis  Wallace's  division. 

In  describing  so  confused  a  battle,  we  must  not  attempt  to 
interweave  the  actions  of  the  various  commanders  in  one  nar- 
rative, but  to  keep  each  distinct,  until,  by  an  array  of  the  facts, 
we  are  able  to  combine  and  collate  them.  Having  thus  briefly 
disposed  of  the  divisions  of  Sherman  and  Prentiss,  and  having 
brought  upon  the  field  the  rebel  force,  Hardee,  Bragg,  and 
Polk— ^all,  except  Breckinridge's  reserves — ^we  are  now  ready 
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to  notice  the  parts  played  by  Hnrlbut,  McCIemand;  and  W. 
H.  L.  Wallace,  both  in  support  of  the  advanced  troops,  and 
in  separate  actions  of  their  own. 

Hnrlbut's  division  was  composed  of  the  brigades  of  Veatoh, 
Williams,  and  Lauman,  and  a  light  batteiy  was  attached  to 
each  brigade.  Upon  the  first  urgent  request  of  Prentiss,  he 
had  sent  him  Yeatch's  brigade ;  and  as  that  had  been  unable 
to  stem  the  tide,  he  formed  Williams  and  Lauman-,  with  bat- 
teries on  the  right  and  left,  in  a  cotton-field  on  the  Hamburg 
road,  and  there  awaited  the  advancing  rebels.  In  came  Pren- 
tiss's command  in  hot  haste,  and  on  came  Withers,  pursuing. 
Meyer's  battery,  which  had  been  placed  on  the  left,  was  de- 
serted by  the  gunners,  but  Prentiss  called  for  volunteers  to 
man  it,  and  a  dozen  men  came  forward ;  they  held  their  posi- 
tion, while  Prentiss's  debris  were  rallying  in  rear.  This  was 
the  darkest  hour,  and  Hurlbut  and  Wallace,  who  had  been 
held  in  reserve,  were  now  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  battle. 
Hurlbut  and  McClemand  were  slowly  pressed  back  until  they 
came  upon  a  line  with  the  camps  of  Wallace's  division.  Pren- 
tiss was  a  prisoner,  and  his  division  broken  up.  Sherman 
had  been  forced  back,  and  Hildebrand's  brigade  cut  to  pieces. 
The  regiments  sent  by  McClemand  to  Sherman  had  been  very 
much  cut  up.  Many  guns  were  lost,  and  the  rebels  had  driven 
our  forces  a  mile,  and  were  in  our  camps. 

Aafar  as  mathematical  statements  and  lines  can  indicate 
such  a  confused  condition  of  things,  the  order  at  ten  o'clock 
was  the  following :  Colonel  Stewart,  of  Sherman's  division,  who 
had  been  posted  on  the  Hamburg  road  in  the  morning,,  far  to 
the  left,  and  who  had  held  his  position  most  gallantly  against 
the  overwhelming  numbers  of  Breckinridge's  reserves,  had 
been  slowly  driven  back  to  join  Hurlbut's  left,  in  spite  of  the 
re-enforcements  of  McArthur's  brigade  of  Wallace's  division. 
Next  came  Hurlbut,  who  had  posted  himself  to  resist  the 
rebel  advance ;  and  behind  him  were  the  fugitives  of  General 
Prentiss.  McClemand  was  on  his  right  and  rear ;  and  Sher- 
man's left  in  rear  of  McClemand. 

General  William  H.  .L.  Wallace  had  sent  McArthur's  bri- 
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gade  fo  sappoTt  Stewart,  bat  it  had  lost  its  way,  and  was 
unable  to  join  Stewart,  who  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been 
obliged  to  fall  back.  As  it  was  now  manifest  that  the  fary  of 
the  rebel  attack  was  to  be  directed  to  our  left,  General  Wal- 
lace marched  his  other  brigades  over  to  join  McArthur,  thus 
filling  the  space  so  threatened  npon  Hnrlbut's  left,  and  took 
with  him  three  Missouri  batteries — Stone's,  Bichardson's,  and 
Webber's — all  under  Major  Cavender.  Here,  from  ten  o'clock 
imtQ  four,  this  devoted  force  manfully  sustained  the  terrific 
file  and  frequent  attack  of  the  continually  increasing  foe. 
Upon  Wallace  and  Hurlbut  the  enemy  made  four  separate 
charges,  which  were  splendidly  repulsed.  At  length  Hurlbut 
was  obliged  to  fall  back,  and,  their  supports  all  gone,  Wallace's 
division  were  satisfied  that  they  too  must  retire.  To  add  to  the 
disorder,  their  commander.  General  Wallace,  fell  mortally 
wounded,  and  was  carried  from  the  field.  The  artillery  had 
done  admirable  execution.  Stone's  Battery,  particidarly,  re- 
treating slowly,  and  firing  continually. 

The  rebels  had  accomplished  much,  but  they  were  paying 
dear  for  their  experiment.  Gladden  and  Hindman  were 
killed ;  and  at  half-past  two  a  minie  ball  pierced  General  A. 
S.  Johnston's  leg,  and  the  wound,  though  small,  was  raortal. 

But  they  had  as  yet  far  the  best  of  it.  We  had  lost 
Prentiss  and  three  thousand  prisoners,  and  the  greater  part 
of  our  advanced  artillery.*  The  river-banks  are  swarming 
with  fugitives  and  skulkers,  who,  when  asked  why  they  do  not 
return  to  the  iront,  say  their  regiments  are  cut  to  pieces,  or 
they  cannot  find  them,  and  who  resist  all  the  swearing,  coax- 
ing, and  storming  of  the  officers  sent  to  bring  them  back. 
But  the  action  of  the  day  is  not  yet  at  an  end.  The  rebels 
have  reached  the  ravine,  and,  placing  their  guns  in  battery, 
they  must  clear  a  path  for  an  infantry  attack  before  they  can 
drive  away  our  forces,  and  seize  the  landing.    And  now  the 

grand  opportunity  for  our    artillery,  land  and  naval,  has 

•     • 

*  Only  fhe  organizations  of  four  regiments  were  captured,  viz.,  the  Eolith 
Twelikh,  and  Fourteenth  Iowa»  and  the  Fifty-eighth  Illinois  InfiEuitiy. 
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arriyed.  Captain  Gwin,  of  the  Tyler,  sends  an  oflGicer  to 
General  Grant  for  permiBsion  to  shell  the  woods  and  sweep 
the  ravine.  He  is  told  to  act  according  to  his  own  judgment ; 
and  he  does  it  to  good  purpose.  The  Tyler  and  Lexington 
open,  and  sweep  the  ravine — enfilading  the  rebel  lines  and 
batteries.  Colonel  Webster,  of  General  Grant's  staff,  with  a 
qxdck  eye  and  a  skilful  hand,  has  placed  upon  a  ridge  at  the 
landing  three  thirty-twos  and  two  eight-inch  howitzers.  Vol- 
unteers are  called  for  to  man  them,  and,  to  his  great  honor 
be  it  said,  Dr.  Comyn,  surgeon  of  the  First  Missouri  aitillery, 
offers  his  services,  and  does  most  excellent  duty,  cutting  out 
work  for  other  surgeons.  AU  along  the  crest,  our  reserve 
artillery,  consisting  of  twenty-fours,  tens,  and  twenties,  sixty 
guns  in  all,  is  placed  in  position,  and  the  landing  is  safe  be- 
yond any  peradventure. 

But  our  army  is  exhausted ;  the  line  is  reduced  to  one  mile 
in  length,  in  a  curve  at  the  landing ;  it  is  a  forced  concentrar 
tion,  but  it  really  consolidates  what  remain. 

Prentiss  and  Wallace's  divisions,  owing  to  the  loss  of 
general  officers,  are  subdivided,  and  assigned  to  other  divi- 
sions, and  all  the  commands  are  greatly  intermingled.  The 
rebels  encircle  our  reduced  and  crowded  line  south  and  west  of 
the  ravine.  They  have  placed  their  artillery  on  the  opposite 
crest,  and  still  determine  to  cross  that  ravine,  seize  the  road, 
and  cut  us  off  from  the  landing.  Vain  boast ;  if  our  troops 
have  been  worsted,  Beauregard  is  not  unscathed.  His  army 
is  badly  cut  up,  and  the  organizations  are  very  much  confused 
and  mixed ;  and  yet  he  essays  the  herculean  task.  As  far  as 
we  can  determine  the  rebel  order  now,  the  corps  organization 
ifi  lost;  they  are  fighting  by  divisions  and  brigades.  Chal- 
mers is  on  their  right,  with  Breckinridge  in  rear ;  and  then 
ranging  to  the  left  are  Withers,  Cheatham,  Buggies,  Gibson, 
Stewart,  Anderson,  Stephens,  and  Pond,  much  reduced,  but 
stiU  ready  to  fight. 

But  this  new  attack  is  destined  to  be  a  failure.  Our  artil- 
lery fire  from  the  north  crest  is  continuous  and  severe ;  and 
wherever  the  smoke  and  flashes  of  their  guns  disclose  the 
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rebel  posHwnis,  they  are  swept  by  the  guns  of  Gwin  and 
Shirk  from  the  boats.  At  lengtii  the  rebel  column  is  lannched 
forth,  consisting  of  Chalmers  and  Jackson'«  brigades;  they 
mah  down  the  ravine  and  np  the  northern  slope ;  bnt  a  few 
Tolleys  cut  them  up,  and  drive  them  back  like  sheep.  Three 
tones  they  face  the  horrible  fire,  and  are  mowed  down  by  an 
invisible  enemy.  The  tide  has  turned.  It  is  now  nightfall, 
and  Beauregard,  professing  himself  satisfied  with  what  he  has 
done,  and  certainly  checked  in  what  he  is  now  doing,  ignorant 
tbo  of  Buell's  arrival,  determines  to  Jeave  the  finishing  touch, 
&e  final  overthrow  of  Grant's  discomfited  army,  until  the 
morning.  But  at  last  our  men  are  in  a.  secure  position,  while 
his  are  disheartened  and  demoralized  by  their  last  repulse. 
Grant,  who  had  been  all  day  upon  the  field,  riding  the  whole 
length  of  the  line,  had  visited  Sherman  about  five  o'clock, 
and,  yet  ignorant  of  Buell's  arrival,  had  ordered  him,  with 
the  assistance  of  Lewis  Wallace,  who  was  now  crossing  the 
Snake  Creek  bridge,  to  assume  the  offensive  in  the  morning. 

Of  the  movements  of  General  Wallace,  it  must  be  said,  that 
Grant  had  expected  his  appearance  earlier  upon  the  field. 
He  had  been  particularly  directed  to  move  by  the  road 
nearest  the  river,  and  parfidlel  to  it,  until  he  reached  our  right 
in  rear  of  the  camps  of  the  Second  (W.  H.  L.  Wallace's)  division, 
and  there  form  in  line  at  right  angles  with  the  river.  He  moved 
at  twelve  o'clock  from  a  point  only  four  miles  and  a  half  dis- 
tant from  that  to  which  he  was  ordered  ;  but,  from  some  mis- 
oonception  or  misunderstanding  of  the  orders,  he  pursued  a 
road  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  one  he  had  been  directed 
to  take,  so  that,  after  marching  five  miles,  when  he  was  over- 
taken by  Colonel  Eowley,  of  General  Grant's  staff,  he  was  no 
nearer  the  battle-field  than  when  he  started.  He  marched 
back  again  to  within  half  a  mile  from  the  point  from  which 
he  started,  where  he  struck  the  road  to  Pittsburg  Landing, 
which  he  should  have  taken  at  the  first.  Thus  it  happened 
that  he  did  not  reach  the  field  until  after  dark.  General 
Graft's  opinion  is,  that,  had  he  not  been  delayed,  Pren- 
tiss might   have  been  saved   from  capture,  and,  perhaps, 
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the  battle  won  the  first  day.  He  had  not  for  a  momen 
lost  heart,  and  he  has  always  believed  that  he  conld  have  suc- 
cessfolly  resisted  the  rebel  army  without  further  assistance. 

But  assurance  is  now  doubly  sure  ;  Buell  has  arriyed,  and 
is  in  person  on  the  field.  In  the  fading  light,  Nelson's 
division*  of  his  army  crosses  above  the  landing,  with  the  in- 
telligence that  McOook  and  Crittenden  are  coming  up  the  river 
from  Savannah.  On  the  right,  behind  Sherman,  Lewis  Wal- 
lace, leaving  only  two  regiments  at  Crump's  Landing,  is  cross- 
ing the  creek  with  his  fresh  division  by  a  good  bridge,  near 
the  landing.  The  tables  are  completely  turned.  Our  artil- 
lery and  the  gunboats,- having  forced  Beauregard  to  fall  back 
for  safety,  are  keeping  his  wearied  troops  awake  during  the 
night.  All  night  long  steamers  will  ply  between  Savannah 
and  Pittsburg,  bringing  up  the  divisions  of  McCook  and  Crit- 
tenden ;  and  with  the  first  streak  of  dawn,  we  shall  be  ready 
for  an  overwhelming  advance.  Sherman  has  already  ad- 
vanced to  the  right  and  front ;  Lewis  Wallace  files  in  upon 
his  right,  and  thus  the  worn-out  troops  sink  into  dreamless 
rest.  The  forest  is  full  of  dead  and  wounded,  who  cannot 
yet  be  cared  for ;  when,  to  add  to  the  horrors,  the  woods  are 
set  on  fire.  Some  of  the  wounded  perish  in  the  flames,  while 
others  are  shrieking  as  the  fiery  death  sweeps  upon  them. ' 
But,  thanks  be  to  God,  a  sudden  Apnl  rain-storm  quenches 
the  fire,  and  tempers  the  fever  of  these  helpless  men,  as  rain 
only  can. 

HONDAT  HOBNINa. 

Commanders  and  men  on  both  sides  knew  that  the  dawn 
must  bring  on  the  battle  again, — a  struggle  the  more  bitter, 
because  each  was  determined  to  assimie  tiie  offensive,  and  the 


*  General  Grants  hearing  that  Nelson's  division  had  arrived  on  the  night  of 
the  6th  in  the  vicinity  of  Savannah,  had  sent  him  an  order,  as  early  as  seven 
o'doek  in  the  morning  of  the  6th,  to  move  to  a  point  on  the  river  opposite  Pitts- 
bnrg  Landing ;  bat,  according  to  his  official  report,  he  did  not  start  nntU  about 
one  o'clock,  and  did  not  reach  his  destination  until  late  in  the  afternoon. 
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shock  would  be  like  that  of  mediffiyal  knights  in  mid  lists. 
The  fresh  troops  were  placed  in  line  as  they  came  upon  the 
field,  £ar  in  advance,  upon  the  ground  abandoned  by  Beaure- 
gard after  the  failure  of  his  last  attack.  Nelson  was  on  the 
left ;  then  in  order  Crittenden,  McCook,  Hurlbut,  McClemand, 
Sherman,  and  Lewis  Wallace, — ^the  new  line  on  the  left  nearly 
amile  in  advance  of  our  position  on  Sunday  evening. 

Nelson's  division  contained  the  brigades  of  Ammen,  Bruce, 
and  Hazen ;  and  Ammen's  brigade,  which  had  first  arrived, 
had  joined  in  resisting  the  advance  on  Sunday  evening,  when 
they  crossed. 

Crittenden  had  two  brigades — ^Boyle's  and  W.  S.  Smith's, 
with  MendenhaU's  regular  battery,  and  Bartlett's  Ohio  bat- 
tery. 

McCook  had  the  three  brigades  of  Bousseau,  Gibson,  and 
Kirk,  with  the  batteries  of  Stone,  Goodspeed,  and  TerrilL 
Sousseau's  brigade  was  a  large  one.  Colonel  Gibson'  com- 
manded the  brigade  of  E.  W.  Johnson,  who  was  absent  sick. 
Lewis  Wallace's  division  contained  the  brigades  of  M.  L. 
Smith,  Thayer,  and  Whittlesey. 

The  battle  began  by  a  determined  advance  on  our  left  and 
centre ;  simultaneously  with  which,  Beauregard,  having  formed 
'  a  strong  rear-guard  and  whipping  in  all  stragglers,  undertook 
a  vigorous  assaidt  upon  our  left.  He  was  still  deceived  into 
the  hope  that  he  might  capture  the  landing.  The  assault 
upon  Nelson  was  tremendous ;  but  while  his  troops  were 
wavering,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  the  regular  battery  ol 
Captain  Mendenhall,  detached  by  Buell  from  Crittenden's 
division,  came  into  action,  unlimbering  at  a  jump,  while  the 
rebels  were  rushing  forward,  and,  by  rapid  discharges  oi 
grape  and  canister,  hurled  them  back.  Again  and  again 
fresh  troops  were  poured  upon  our  left,  but  only  to  bfe  driven 
bacL  At  length  Hazen's  brigade  charged,  captured  a  rebel 
batteiy,  and  turned  it  upon  the  astonished  enemy. 

Once  more  a  rebel  charge,  and  Hazen  is  driven  back,  when 
Terrill's  battery,  of  McCook's  division,  being  in  search  of  its 
position,  is  posted  by  General  BueU  at  the  contested  point 
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He  opens  with  shell  from  his  ten-ponnders,  and  grape  and 
canister  from  his  brass  twelves,  and  the  bnmt  of  the  battle 
bums  low  in  Nelson's  front.  Buell  has  admirably  posted  his 
artillery,  and  the  guns  have  been  splendidly  served.  Nelson 
xjan  move  forward.  On  his  right,  Crittenden  and  McCook  ad- 
vanced abreast,  but  to  meet  with  a  stubborn  resistance. 
Throughout  the  war,  as  numerous  examples  could  testify,  the 
rebel  generals  always  sought  to  pierce  our  line  at  its  weakest 
point — at  some  joint  in  the  armor.  It  was  so  now.  In  the 
slight  interval  between  Crittenden  and  McCook  they  endeav- 
ored to  force  a  passage.  Bousseau,  partially  flanked,  is  driven 
back,  but  rallies  upon  the  support  of  Kirk's  and  Gibson's 
brigades. 

On  the  right,  Sherman  and  Wallace  have  advanced  with 
ardor  to  the  same  ridge  occupied  by  the  former  on  Sunday 
morning.  But  here  again  furious  battle  was  to  be  joined,  for 
the  rebels,  when  satisfied  that  they  could  effect  nothing  on  the 
left,  had  countermarched  their  troops  to  try  the  right  once 
more,  and  the  little  log  church  of  Shiloh  was  again  to  witness 
a  desperate  struggle.  By  well-concerted  movements,  our 
troops  are  kept  well  abreast  throughout  the  whole  line,  and 
when  at  length  a  concerted  advance  was  made,  in  spite  of  the 
great  efforts  of  the  enemy,  it  was  successful.  By  four  o'clock 
the  rebel  commander  had  seen  the  uselessness  of  further 
effort ;  by  half-past  five  he  was  in  full  retreat. 

He  had  failed  in  all  his  projects,  and  was  driven  finally  back, 
to  return  no  more,  with  an  acknowledged  loss  of  nearly  eleven 
thousand  men ;  and  yet  he  had  the  hardihood  to  telegraph  to 
the  rebel  secretary  of  war  that  night,  that  he  had  "  gained  a 
great  and  glorioiM  victory."  *  He  qualified  this,  however,  by 
adding,  with  singular  inconsistency :  "Buell  re-enforced  Grant, 

: A 

*  CoBiNTH,  Tuesday,  April  8, 1862. 
To  THE  Sbcrbtabt  OF  Wab,  Richmond: 

We  have  gained  a  great  and  glorious  victory.  Eight  to  ten  thousand  prison- 
en,  and  thirty-six  pieces  of  cannon.  BueU  re-enforced  Grant,  and  toe  retired  to 
aw  intrenchments  at  Corinth,  which  we  can  hold.    Loss  heavy  on  both  sides. 

BSLAXJEMQABD, 
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and  we  retired  to  our  intrenclimeiits  at  Corintli,  which  we  can 
holcL"  The  truth  is,  that  having  utterly  failed,  Beauregard 
burned  his  camp  and  withdrew  his  troops,  defended  by  Breck- 
inridge, with  a  powerful  rear-guard,  and  trembling  in  fear  of 
a  pursuit,  which  would  have  scattered  him  like  spray.*  He 
made  all  haste  to  Corinth,  began  to  dig  with  an  energy  in- 
cited by  fear,  while  Grant's  forces  were  "  too  much  fatigued 
from  two  days*  hard  fighting,  and  exposure  to  the  open  air,  in 
a  drenching  rain,  during  the  intervening  night,  to  pursue  im- 
mediatoly." 

*  The  following  correspondence  is  significant : 

*  HkADQUARTKBS  DEPABTlfXl«T  OF  M  1881881m, 

MoNTSRSZ,  April  8,  1862. 

Sir — ^At  the  dose  of  the  conflict  yesterday,  mv  forces  being  exhausted  by 
the  extraordinary  length  of  the  time  during  which  they  were  engaged  with 
yours  on  that  and  the  preceding  day,  and  it  being  apparent  that  yon  had  re- 
eeived,  and  were  still  receiving,  re-enforcements,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  withdraw 
my  troops  from  the  immediate  scene  of  the  conflict.  Under  these  circam- 
atences,  in  accordance  with  the  usages  of  war,  I  shall  transmit  this  under  a  flag 
of  truce,  to  ask  permission  to  send  a  mounted  party  to  the  batUe-field  of  Shiloh, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  decent  interment  to  my  dead.  Certain  gentlemen 
wishing  to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  remove  the  remains  of  their 
mnm  and  friends,  I  must  request  for  them  the  privilege  of  accompanying  the 
batial  party ;  and  in  this  connection,  I  deem  it  proper  to  say,  I  am  asking 
what  I  have  extended  to  your  own  countrymen  under  mmilar  circumstances. 
Respectfully^  general,  your  obedient  servant, 

P.  Q.  T.  Bbattbegard,  General  commanding. 
To  Major-Gkitesal  TJ.  S.  Gbawt, 

CommandiDg  U.  S.  Forces,  Pittsbuig  Landing. 

Hbadquabtebs  Armt  in  the  Field, 
PiTrBBUBo,  April  9,  1862. 

QEBnERAL  P.  G.  T.  BBAX7KB20ABD,  Commanding  Confederate  Army  on  Jduaia- 
»ppi,  Monterey,  Tenn. : 
Tour  dispatch  of  yesterday  is  just  received^  Owing  to  the  warmth  of  the 
weather,  I  deemed  it  advisable  to  have  all  the  dead  of  both  parties  buried  im- 
mediately. Heavy  details  were  made  for  this  purpose,  and  it  is  now  accom- 
plished. There  cannot,  therefore,  be  any  necessity  of  admitting  within  our 
lines  the  parties  you  desired  to  send  on  the  ground  asked.  I  shall  always  be 
glad  to  extend  any  courtesy  consistent  with  duty,  and  especially  so  when  dic- 
tated by  humanity.    I  am,  general,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

U.  B.  Grant,  Major-General  commanding. 
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Sherman  went  out,  howeyer,  on  the  morning  of  the  8th, 
with  two  brigades,  and  some  cavabry,  to  reconnoitre  the  re- 
treat, and  found  abandoned  camps  and  hospital  flags,  with 
signs  of  a  disorderly  and  precipitate  departure. 

Our  own  losses  were  great,  amounting  in  aU  to  not  leas 
than  fifteen  thousand. 

Beauregard's  were  far  greater:  he  confesses  to  a  loss  of 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-eight  killed,  eight 
thousand  and  twelve  wounded,  idne  hundred  and  fifty-five 
missing — total,  ten  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-nine ; 
and  as  his  army  went  into  action  forty-five  thousand  strong, 
and  he  could  not  on  Monday,  by  his  own  account,  bring 
twenty  thousand  into  action,  there  must  have  been  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  thousand  stragglers. 

The  news  flew  over  the  country.  Telegraphed  to  Washing- 
ton, it  was  read  by  Mr.  Speaker  Colfax  to  the  House.  The 
people,  careless  of  military  criticism,  were  satisfied  with  the 
victory,  and  there  was  general  rejoicing.  General  HaUeck,  in 
orders,  thanked  Generals  Grant  and  Buell,  "  and  the  officers 
and  men  of  their  respective  commands,  for  the  bravery  and 
endurance  with  which  they  sustained  the  general  attack  of 
the  enemy  on  the  6th,  and  for  the  heroic  manner  in  which, 
on  the  7th,  they  defeated  and  routed  the  entire  rebel 
army." 

General  HaUeck  then,  retaining  Grant  and  BueU  in  com- 
mand of  their  respective  armies,  took  command  of  the  whole 
in  person,  and  advanced  upon  Corinth,  that  important  point 
for  whose  security  Beauregard  had  fought  and  lost  the  battle 
of  Pittsburg  Landing. 

But  our  task  would  be  incomplete,  without  a  brief  considera- 
tion of  the  battle  as  subjected  to  the  canons  and  rules  of  mili- 
tary criticism. 

The  great  features  of  the  action  are  clear  and  simple ;  but 
the  details,  notwithstanding,  or  rather  in  part  by  reason  of, 
the  crowd  of  reports,  Union  and  Confederate,  are  extremely 
confused.  At  the  outset,  our  troops  were  shamefully  sur- 
prised and  easily  overpowered ;  there  was  a  want  of  proper 
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adjustment  in  our  advanced  lines ;  the  panics  were  disgrace- 
ful, and  sweDed  "that  sickening  cro^d  of  laggards  and  fugi- 
tlTes  which  thronged  the  landing." 

Palleck  had  ordered  in  general  terms  that  the  position 
should  be  fortified ;  but  C.  F.  Smith  opposed  it,  and  his  views 
were  corroborated  by  Grant  and  all  the  division  commanders, 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  tend  to  injure  the  morale  of  our 
army,  and  that  we  could  stand  any  rebel  attack. 

For  want  of  this  precaution  we  were  surprised  at  the  out- 
set, driven  back  from  every  point,  in  three  grand  movements 
of  the  enemy  on  the  first  day — viz.,  at  the  early  morning,  at 
half-past  ten,  and  at  four,  But  there  the  disasters  were  at  an 
end. 

It  is  useless  to  speculate  upon  what  would  have  happened 
had  Buell  not  come  up,  or  to  acctlmulate  ifSy  which  always  set 
the  &ncy  into  most  fantastic  working.  There  has  been  much 
controversy  and  heart-burning  between  commanders  and  par- 
tisans of  the  companion  Armies  of  the  Tennessee  and  the  Ohio 
—criminations  and  recriminations,  which  are  unwise  and  un- 
generous. 

Grant  never  despaired  of  the  issue.  At  the  first  sound  of 
the  battle  he  had  left  his  headquarters  at  Savannah,  in  a 
steamer,  and  by  eight  o'clock  he  was  upon  the  ground.  He 
inunediat^lf  dispatched  an  order  to  Lewis  Wallace  to  hasten 
to  the  field. 

Feeling  the  fierceness  of  the  onslaught,  Grant  rode  along 
the  lines  all  day  long,  recklessly  exposing  himseK,  while  at- 
tempting to  stay  the  torrent.  At  ten  he  visited  Sherman. 
Again,  at  five,  he  saw  him,  and  declaring  with  perfect  coolness 
that  the  fury  of  the  rebel  attack  was  expended,  he  ordered 
that  at  the  daWn,  with  Wallace's  division  to  aid,  we  should 
assume  the  offensive.  It  was  just  about  sunset  that  Buell,  a 
portion  of  whose  army  was  now  on  the  opposite  bank,  rode 
up  in  person,  and,  in  the  words  of  Sherman,  "  his  arrival  made 
'  that  certain  which  was  before  tmcertain." 

Whatever  might  have  happened  had  Buell  not  come  up, 

•    7  • 
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one  thing  is  certain,  his.arriyal  did  put  a  new  face  npon  the 
affair.  Whatever  we  mav  have  been  able  to  effect  without  him, 
the  battle  of  Monday  as  fought,  and  the  victory  of  Monday  as 
gained,  were  due  to  the  fresh  troops  which  he  brought  with  him. 

Buell's  arrival,  then,  was  most  timely ;  his  re-enforcements 
gave  us  largely  preponderating  numbers;  his  troops  were 
handled  with  great  coolness,  judgment,  and  ddU.  He  and 
his  army  deserve  the  greatest  praise,  which  every  military 
man  is  ready  to  accord;  but  let  us  not,  in  the  glitter  and 
glory  of  Monday,  be  so  dazzled  as  not  to  estmiate  at  its  full 
value  the  severe  fighting,  the  heroic  endurance,  and  the  un- 
shaken purpose  which  were  displayed  in  the  dark  hours  of 
Sunday.  Let  us  hot  forget  that  Grant  had  organized  his 
army  with  great  quickness;  had  brought  them  fearlessly  to 
the  front,  looking  for  the  enemy,  determined  to  fight  him 
wherever  he  could  find  him,  and  with  troops,  most  of  whom 
had  not  only  never  seen  a  battle,  but  har^y  been  drilled  at 
the  simplest  company  manoeuvres,  had  fought  the  best  mate- 
rial in  the  Confederacy  for  a  whole  day.  Nay,  more  than  this; 
undismayed  by  ill  fortune,  and  unappalled  by  the  cowardly 
conduct  of  thousands  of  stragglers,  he  had  formed  his  line  at 
night,  under  cover  of  a  line  of  batteries,  the  fire  of  which 
caused  the  rebel  attack  to  melt  away  ;  he  had  ordered  Sher- 
man to  assume  the  offensive  in  the  morning,  with  the  aid  of 
Lewis  Wallace's  division  of  his  own  army ;  he  had  confidently 
anticipated  Buell's  arrival  as  one  of  the  elements  of  the  vic- 
tory; and,  by  all  these  in  combination,  the  greatest  victory 
until  then  ever  achieved  on  the  American  continent  had 
been  won. 

To  those  who  still  think  that  he  risked  too  much  by  placing 
his  army  on  the  west  bank,  and  thus  came  \ery  near  total 
defeat,  we  can  only  quote  the  words  of  General  Sherman's 
letter :  "  If  there  were  any  error  in  putting  that  army  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Tennessee,  exposed  to  the  superior  force  of 
the  enemy,  also  assembling  at  Corinth,  the  mistake  was  Jiot 
General  Grant's ;  but  there  was  no  mistake.  It  was  necessary 
thai  a  combat^  fiertm  and  hitter^  to  test  the  manhood  of  two  armies^ 
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8lmld  came  off ;  and  that  www  a»  good  a  plaoe  as  any.  It  taas 
not  then  a  question  of  military  akiU  and  strategy y  hut  of  courage 
and  pbtck :  amd  lam  convinced,  that  every  life  lost  tluxt  day  to  us 
was  necessary  ;  for  othertoisey  at  Corinth,  at  Memphis,  at  Picks- 
hurg,  we  vxydd  have  found  harder  resistance,  had  we  not  shown 
our  enemies  that,  rude  and  untutored  as  we  then  tvere,  we  oould 
fight  as  loeU  as  they" 

Of  the  snbordinates  on  that  field,  many  deserve  praise ;  but 
of  them  all,  Sherman  ^claims  the  greatest.  He  then  gave 
splendid  earnest  of  his  fature  achieyements.  Although  severely 
wounded  in  the  hand  on  the  first  day,  his  place  was  never 
vacant.  Again  he  was  wounded.  He  had  three  horses  shot  un- 
der him  ;  but  he  was  undaunted  and  undismayed  to  the  last. 

Of  Beauregard,  the  rebel  commander,  it  is  also  our  duty  to 
speak.  His  place  as  a  military  man  has  not  been  understood. 
For  some  personal  reasons,  he  afterwards  fell  into  disfavor 
with  Jefferson  Davis,  which  impaired  his  services  as  a  soldier; 
and  his  siQy  and  wielded  letters  have  caused  him  ta  be  hated 
and  despised  by  our  own  people.  But  we  do  not  except  Lee, 
when  we  express  the  opinion,  that  he  had  no  equal  among  the 
Confederate  generals.  * 

Of  strong,  clear  mind ;  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  military 
art ;  at  once  enthusiastic  and  tenacious  of  purpose  ;  brave  and 
self-reliant, — he  had  the  power  to  bring  all  he  was,  and  all 
that  he  knew,  into  practical  use.  His  plans  in  this  battle 
were  excellent ;  his  generalship,  admirable ;  his  battle-tactics, 
sagacious  and  rapid ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  skill  of  our 
chief  commander,  the  determined  valor  of  some  of  our  troops, 
the  effective  management  of  the  artillery,  the  accurate  fire  of 
the  gunboats,  and  the  timely  arrival  and  admirable  co-opera- 
tion of  BueU,  he  might  longer  have  contested  the  field,  and 
even  defeated  our  army  entirely.      ' 

Note.— The  Confederate  general  has  called  this  the  battle  of  SmLOH.  I 
have  {ireferred  the  name  of  PrrrsBUBa  LAm>mo,  and  hope  we  shall  retain 
that* name.  The  battle  was  fought  by  Beauregard  to  take  the  landing,  and  by 
Qrant  to  hold  it  Shiloh  church  was  bat  one  among  the  important  pogitions 
(A  the  field. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE    SIEGE    OF    OOBINTH. 

**.....     CipttTft  GorlnthnB. 
Bi  foret  tn  tenia  rid«ret  Democrltaa" 

HoxAGB,  Epis.  L,  Book  H 

COBIHTH  DBflOBIBBD.— ShSBXAK^B  KB0ONNOI88AN0B.~ThB  ABBIVAL  OF  HaLLEOK. — 
P0PB*8  ABICT  OOMBfl  UP. — ^BsATTBBOABD'b  OBDEB. — RjB  FOBOE — OUBS. — POPB 
TAKES  FABMmOTON. — ^The  BATTUE  OF  FaBMINOTON. — ElLIOT'b  BAID. — COBINTH 
EVACUATED. — ^ThB      OCOUPATIOK      AND     PUB8UIT. — Co-OPEBATING      M0VBMEKT8. — 

Mitohel'b  maboh. — The  kavy. — Fight  at  Mempbib.— New  effobtb  of  the 


CoBlNTH  was  the  objective  point,  at  which  Beauregard  was 
tQ  make  his  stand,  and  which  Halleck  was  to  capture  at  any 
cost.  Specifically,  the  immediate  matter  in  hand  for  the 
Union  general  was  to  cut  the  enemy's  communication  from 
east  to  west,  on  the  new  line  which  he  had  established,  and 
the  strength  of  which  he  vaunted ;  and  thus  to  force  him  back 
upon  the  southern  route  from  Vicksburg  to  Montgomery.  In 
executing  this,  the  commander  of  the  land  forces  was  to  move 
pari  passu  with  the  naval  armament,  which  was  endeavoring 
to  clear  the  Mississippi ;  and  finally,  he  was  either  to  beat 
Beauregard,  or,  if  that»wily  commander  would  not  stay  to  be 
beaten,  he  was,  at  the  least,  to  compel  him  to  abandon 
Connth  in  a  disastrous  retreat. 

Only  a  small  village,  not  upon  common  maps,  Corinth  owes 
its  military  importance  to  the  fact  that  it  is  at  the  intersection 
of  two  great  arterial  railroads — ^the  "  Mobile  and  Ohio"  and 
the  "  Memphis  and  Charleston."  The  length  and  value  of 
these  routes  are  indicated  by  their  names.  Corinth  is  iorty 
miles  east  of  the  Grand  Junction,  which  it  covered  from  Hal- 
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leek's  army,  and  nineteen  from  Pittsburg  Landing,  where  the 
last  great  battle  was  fought.  It  is  built  upon  a  low  and 
clayey  plain,  but  has  for  natural  defences  ridges  at  some  dis- 
tance outside.  The  country  beyond,  to  the  banks  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, is  very  much  broken  by  ridges,  valley  streams,  and 
marshes.  The  approach  was  rendered  more  difficult  from  the 
fact  that,  in  his  retreat  from  Pittsburg,  the  bridges  over  the 
creeks  had  been  destroyed  by  Beauregard,  and  the  roads 
heavily  obstructed  by  timber.  Farmington,  on  the  east,  and 
College  Hill,  on  the  north,  are  the  highest  points  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Corinth,  and  were  occupied  by  the 
enemy  as  the  signal-outposts  of  his  vast  intrenchments,  en- 
circling the  town. 

The  advance  of  the  Union  army  upon  Corinth  was  deter- 
mined upon  by  General  Halleck,  as  soon  as  the  battle  of  Pitts- 
burg Landing  had  been  fought.  Had  Beauregard  won  that 
battle,  the  advance  would  have  been  impossible :  as  Grant 
won  it,  it  was  the  next  obvious  move  upon  the  chess-board. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  as  we  have  seen,  Sherman  had  recon- 
noitred the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  with  two  brigades  and  a 
cavalry  force,  and  had  found  the  roads  very  bad.  But  the 
badness  of  the  roads  was  compensated  for  by  the  signs  of  haste 
in  the  enemy's  retreat.  They  were  strewed  with  the  accoutre- 
ments, wagons,  ambulances,  and  limber-boxes  of  the  retiring 
rebels ;  who  had  also,  as  an  expedient  to  save  time,  left  here 
and  there  a  hospital  flag  flying.  Sherman  returned  that  same 
night  to  Pittsburg,  to  report. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  HaUeck  left  St.  Louis  for  the  scene  of 
action.  But  before  his  arrival  Grant  had  not  been  idle.  He 
had  sent  an  expedition  under  Sherman  up  the  Tennessee, 
accompanied  by  the  gunboats,  as  far  as  Eastport,  to  destroy 
the  railroad-bridge  over  Big  Bear  Creek,  east  of  luka.  This 
was  eflfectuaUy  done,  and  tibus  Corinth  was  out  off  by  that 
route  from  Bichmo^ad. 

On  the  22d  of  April,  Greneral  John  Pope  came  up  to  the 
landing,  with  his  army,  from  New  Madrid,  twenty-five  thou- 
sand strong.    On  the  30th,  General  Wallace  was  sent  through 
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Purdy  to  the  track  four  miles  beyond,  to  destroy  the  bridge 
across  the  Mobile  and  Ohip  railroad ;  thus  cutting  off  snppUes 
and  re-enforcements  that  might  come  from  Jackson,  Tennes- 
see.   This  also  was  effectually  done. 

These  precautions  having  been  taken,  the  "Grand  Army  of 
the  Tennessee" — ^for  such  was  now  its  style  and  title — was 
ready  to  move,  which  it  did  with  the  greatest  caution.  On 
the  Ist  of  May,  Monterey,  a  icywn  about  half-way  from  the 
landing  to  Corinth,  was  occupied ;  and  on  the  2d,  Beauregard, 
being  now  assured  of  our  purpose,  prepared  to  receive  Hal- 
leck's  attack.  Whatever  his  hopes  may  have  been,  his  words 
were  defiant.  In  grandiloquent  orders,  to  the  invincible 
"  soldiers  of  Shiloh  and  Elkhom,"* — ^in  both  which  battles  the 
Confederates  had  been  defeated^ — ^he  assured  them  of  victory, 
and  invoked  an  echo  from  "  the  historic  fields  of  Torktown," 
which,  it  so  happened,  were  hastily  evacuated  the  very  day  on 
which  his  order  was  written.  He  is  imfortimate  with  a  pen, 
but  in  this  respect  does  not  differ  from  many  other  generals 
on  both  sides,  who  do  violence  to  the  adage,  that  "  the  pen  is 
mightier  than  the  sword." 

Beauregard's  army,  concentrated  at  Corinth,  was  composed 


*  Headquabtebs  of  the  F0BOB8  AT  CoBiNTH,  Mus.,  May  8,  1862. 
SoLDiEBS  OF  SnniOH  Aim  Elkhorn  I — We  are  about  to  meet  once  more,  in 
the  fliiock  of  battle,  the  invaders  of  our  soil,  the  despoilers  of  our  homes,  the 
distarbers  of  onr  fionily  ties,  fiioe  to  face,  hand  to  hand.  We  are  to  decide 
wheUier  we  are  to  be  freemen,  or  vile  slaves  of  those  who  are  only  free  in  name^ 
and  who  bat  yesterday  were  vanquished,  although  in  largely  superior  num- 
bers, in  their  own  encampments,  on  the  ever  memorable  field  of  Shiloh.  Let 
the  impending  battle  dedde  our  fieite,  qnd  add  a  more  illustrious  page  to  the 
history  of  our  revolution— one  to  which  our  children  wiU  point  with  noble 
pride,  saying—"  Our  fathers  were  at  the  battle  of  Corinth."  I  congratulate 
you  on  your  timely  junction.  With  our  mingled  banners,  for  the  first  time 
daring  the  war,  we  shall  meet  our  foe  in  strength  that  should  give  us  victory. 
Soldiers,  can  the  result  be  doubtful  ?  Shall  we  not  drive  back  in  Tennessee 
the  presumptuous  mercenaries  collected  for  our  subjugation  ?  One  more  manly 
eflbrt,  and  trusting  in  God  and  the  justness  of  our  cause,  we  shall  recover 
more  than  we  lately  lost.  Let  the  sound  of  our  victorious  guns  be  re^«choed  by 
those  of  the  Army  of  Virginia,  on  the  historic  battle-field  of  Yorktown. 

P.  G.  T.  BsAXJRBGABD,  General  commanding. 
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of  several  elements  :  the  "  soldiers  of  Shiloh,"  the  army  which 
had  fought  at  Pittsburg  Landing  ;  those  of  "  Elkhom,"  the 
combined  army  of  Van  Dom  and  Price,  from  Arkansas  and 
Missouri ;  and  the  forces  under  General  Lovell,  which  had 
evacuated  New  Orleans  when,  on  the  28th  of  April,  our  gun- 
boate  appeared  before  it.  In  addition  to  these,  ^  large  militia 
force  had  been  hastily  sent  forward  from  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, and  Louisiana.  Bragg,  as  second  in  rank,  had  com- 
mand of  the  "Army  of  the  Mississippi."  The  old  organization 
of  the  corps — ^under  Hardee,  Bragg,  Breckinridge,  and  Polk 
— Was  retained.  Breckioridge  commanded  the  reserve,  and 
Van  Dom  the  re-enforcements.  The  whole  force  was  about 
sixty-five  thousand  men,  most  of  them  the  best  troops  in  the 
Confederacy  ;  and  they  were  exp^cted  to  accomplish  great 
things  under  Beauregard  at  Corinth. 

To  drive  this  well-appointed  and  large  army  from  its 
stronghold,  and  even,  perhaps,  to  capture  it,  General  Hall^ck 
moved  with  about  ninety  thousand  men,  comprising  three 
armies — ^the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,*  originally  Grant's,  now 
confided  to  General  George  H.  Thomas  and  General  John  A. 
McClemand  ;  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  commanded  by  Don 
Carlos  Buell,  and  composed  of  the  divisions  of  McCook,  T.  J. 
Wood,  Nelson,  and  Crittenden;  the  Army  of  .the  Mississippi, 
General  John  Pope,  originally  containing  three  divisions,  and 
re-enforced  by  one  division  from  General  Curtis.  Thomas 
formed  the  right  wing,  Buell  the  centre.  Pope  the  left,  and 
McClemand  the  reserve.  Grant,  being  in  orders  second  in 
command,  retained  the  command  of  the  district  of  West  Ten- 
nessee, and  had  a  general  supervision  of  the  right  wing,  under 
Thomas,  and  the  reserves  under  McClemand.  This  general 
command  of  Grant  also  extended  to  the  compiling  of  reports, 
ordering  the  discharge  of  soldiers  on  surgeon's  certificate  of 
disability,  and  similar  duties. 

On  the  3d  of  May,  our  advance  had  reached  a  point  eight 
miles  from  Corinth,  and,  on  th^  same  day,  Pope  sent  Paine's 

*  See  note  at  page  116. 
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division  to  reconnoitre,  and,  if  possible,  occupy  Farmiifgton, 
an  important  ontpost  of  Corinth,  already  mentioned. 

The  resistance  made  by  the  Confederate  garrison  of  Farm- 
ington,  four  thousand  five  hundred  strong,  under  General 
Marmaduke,  was  not  by  any  means  a  vigorous  one.  Indeed 
he  retired  rapidly  to  Corinth,  leaving  his  camps  with  all  its 
sapplies,  and  only  .thirty  dead.  At  the  time  it  seemed  as 
though  his  orders  had  been  to  withdraw,  but  the  subsequent 
efforts  of  the  rebels  to  recover  Farmington  prove  that  this  could 
not  have  been  so.  An  artillery  reconnoissance,  well  supported 
by  cavalry,  as  far  as  Glendale,  on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston 
Railroad,  was  successful  in  destroying  the  track  and  breaking 
up  two  important  trestle-bridges.  Halleck's  scheme  was  work- 
ing well ;  we  were  gradually  approaching  in  front,  and  at  the 
same  time  cutting  and  recutting  the  communications  on  both 
flanks.  Meanwhile  Beauregard,  while  apparently  plying  tooth 
an4  nail  to  render  Corinth  impregnable,  was  already  medi- 
tating an  evacuation  and  retreat. 

We  have  sedd  the  advance  was  made  with  great  caution ; 
the  movements  of  the  several  armies  were  in  a  kind  of  eche- 
lon, and  at  every  step  Strong  intrenchments  were  the  order  of 
the  day.  If  Beauregard  was  fortified  at  Corinth,  Halleck 
was  equally  so  in  almost  every  encampment.  It  is  easy  now 
to  say,  and  to  say  truly,  that  the  caution  was  too  great  and  the 
approaches  too  slow,  but  that  was  our  day  of  experiments. 
•  The  rebel  defences  at  Corinth  were  very  strong.  In  a 
general  way,  they  may  be  described  as  a  continued  line  of  in- 
trenchments, occupying  the  brow  of  the  first  ridge  outside  of 
the  town  of  which  we  have  spoken.  On  the  east  there  was  a 
ravine,  and  Philip's  Creek  in  front ;  on  the  north  was  a  heavy 
abatis,  and  a  cleared  space  in  front.  The  exterior  lines  were 
fifteen  miles  long — a  miniature  Torres  Vedras — and  at  every 
road-crossing  there  were  either  strong  redoubts,  or  batteries 
with  massive  epaulments.  Here,  as  always  in  engineer  work, 
Beauregard  had  acquitted  himself  well,  not  without  pride 
that  his  work  was  now  to  test  the  skill  of  his  fellow  West 
Pointer  and  engineer,  Halleck. 
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Tfie  experience  of  the  last  battle  had  taught  our  generals 
the  value  of  intrenchments,  by  the  dangers  which  their  absence 
incurred,  and  now  all  our  approaches  were  strengthened  by 
the  spade,  or  such  other  impromptu  implement  as  often  takes 
its  place.  A  crib  of  f encp-rails,  hastily  made,  was  the  recep- 
tacle, into  Vhich  the  earth  was  thrown :  the  batteries  were 
made  heavier  than  the  lines,  and  the  log>houses  in  the  vicinity 
formed  rude  but  strong  platforms  for  the  guns. 

The  right  wing  of  Thomas  and  McClemand  in  reserve,  all 
under  Grant's  general  supervision,  moved  in  three  columns ; 
the  centre,  under  Buell,  in  twa,  while  Pope  occupied  Farming- 
ton  with  one  column  from  the  north  and  one  from  the  east. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  FABMINGTON. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  the  battle  of  Farmington  was  fought. 
The  rebel  general  was  not  content  to  let  General  Pope  retain 
the  position  so  easily  gained,  and  hold  the  front  of  that  town 
with  a  single  brigade,  separated  from  it  by  a  small  stream. 
Launching  with  great  I'apidity  and  s^recy  a  force  of  twenty 
thousand  men,  the  enemy  fell  upon  this  advanced  brigade  of 
Pope's  army,  which,  though  separated  from  the  rest,  had 
been  advantageously  posted,  under  the  supervision  of  Gener- 
als Paine  and  Palmer.  It  resisted  the  attack  for  several  hours, 
but  at  length  fell  back,  because  it  was  believed  that  General  ^ 
Halleck  did  not  desire,  by  supporting  it,  to  bring  on  a  general 
engagement.  The  front  attack  of  the  enemy  was  conducted 
by  Van  Dorn,  while  Price  had  been  ordered  early  in  the  day 
to  make  a  detour  around  our  extreme  left,  and  get  into  the 
rear  of  these  isolated  troops.  Either  he  was  too  late,  or  Van 
Dorn  too  early.  The  combination  was  a  failure;  they  did 
not  capture  any  portion  of  Pope's  army,  although  they  occu- 
pied Farmington,  and  found  a  small  quantity  of  baggage 
there.  By  a  little  foresight  and  valor,  they  need  never  have 
lost  it;  with  a  stronger  advanced  force,  Pope  might  have 
held  it  against  these  last  attacks. 

We  need  not  stop  to  detail  the  painfully  slow  approaches 
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to  Gorinth.  "the  digging  was  excessive.  A  slight  advance  of 
four  miles  bronght  a  new  parallel.  In  later  days,  when  flank- 
ing*  movements  were  better  understood — the  days  of  Chatta- 
nooga, and  of  the  Wilderness  and  Spottsylvania — ^the  evap na- 
tion of  Corinth  would  have  been  greatly  expedited.  Without 
designing  to  be  critical,  we  can  only  now  believe  that,  in  the 
process  of  education  which  oiir  generals  were  receiving,  the 
no^ntreTichments  at  Pittsburg  led  to  the  excess  at  Corinth :  safe 
practice  certainly,  but  rather  expensive,  and  utterly  unneces- 
sary. The  happy  medium  was  fully  developed  in  ofur  later 
campaigns ;  but  they  had  all  this  experience  to  act  upon. 

On  the  17th,  the  army,  eager  for  action,  was  enhvened  by 
a  gallant  battle  on  a  small  scale — ^that  projected  by  Sherman 
for  the  capture  of  Eussel's  house.  This  was  an  important 
eminence,  commanding  the  junction  of  the  roads  three  hun- 
dred yards  beyond,  and  only  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the 
enemy's  outer  intrenchments.  General  Hurlbut  sent  two  re- 
giments and  a  battery  on  the  road  leading  from  his  front  to 
BusseFs  house.  The  attacking  force  consisted  of  Genefal 
Denver,  with  two  regiments  and  a  battery,  moving  by  the 
light,  and  General  M.  L.  Smith  in  front,  The  attack  was 
successful :  the  position,  found  to  be  of  great  natural  strength, 
was  at  once  fortified  and  occupied  by  a  large  force. 

At  length,  on  the  21st  of  May,  we  were  fairly  in  line,  three 
.  miles  from  Corinth,  with  detached  works  in  our  front  corre- 
sponding with  the  general  direction  of  those  of  the  enemy. 
A  desperate  struggle  was  at  last  to  be  expected,  when  the 
spade  should  give  way  to  the  bayonet.  Would  the  enemy 
stand  up  for  the  fight?  No  one  doubted  that  he  would. 
Corinth  would  fall,  but  not  before,  at  least,  one  desperate 
struggle  had  been  made  in  its  defence.  Such  was  the 
general  belief.  • 

Elliot's  raid. 

The  position  of  Beauregard  was  now  becoming  critical :  his 
railroad 'communications  were  cut  at  Purdy  and  Glendale  ;  the 
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bridges  had  been  destroyed  beyond  luka.  To  isolate  him 
completely,  making  either  a  vigorous  attack  or  an  evacuation 
the  only  alternatives,  Halleck  now  ordered  his  southern  com- 
munications to  be  interrupted.  This  was  done  by  Colonel 
Elliot,  of  the  Second  Michigan  cavalry  (a  captain  in  the 
United  States  cavalry),  who,  wdth  his  regi^nent  and  the 
Second  Iowa  cavalry,  marched  on  the  night  of  the  27th.  His 
route  was  from  Farmington,  across  the  railroad  east  of  luka  ; 
then  along  the  Tuscumbia  road  to  Cartersville  and  Boones- 
ville,  twenty-five  miles  distant.  The  expedition  was  well  con- 
ducted, and  entirely  successful :  the  surprise  of  the  people 
along  the  route  was  vei-y  great ;  and  there  was  no  Uttle  con- 
sternation in  the  army  of  Beauregard.  Elliot  destroyed  at 
Boonesville  five  cars  loaded  with  arms,  five  containing  loose 
ammunition,  six  filled  with  oflScers'  baggage,  and  five  with 
subsistence  stores.  He  paroled  the  prisoners  and  the  sifck 
whom  he  found  in  his  route,  burnt  trains  and  depots,  and  de- 
stroyed many  locomotives.  His  work  was  done  in  the  most 
admu'able  manner,  and  he  set  out  upon  his  perilous  return. 
He  had  been  directed,  in  the  event  of  finding  his  pathway 
blocked  in  returning,  to  strike  off,  and  join  General  Mitchel's 
column  at  the  east.  But,^  by  taking  the  Tuscumbia  road,  he 
eluded  pursuit,  and  joined  General  Pope's  army  on  the  31st. 
For  this  service  he  was  afterwards  made,  as  he  fully  deserved 
to  be,  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers. 


THE  EVACUATION  OF  OORINTH. 

And  now,  by  slow  movements,  our  combined  forces  have 
closely  embraced  the  Confederate  lines.  On  the  28th,  Halleck 
advances  three  strong  reconnoitring  columns,  one  from  each 
army :  on  the  28th,  also,  Shenhan  attacks  a  strong  position  in 
his  front,  commanded  by  a  house  which  had  been  arranged 
for  defence,  like  a  blockhouse,  and  takes  it,  estabh'shing  his 
lines  within  a  thousand  yards  of  the  enemy :  on  the  30th, 
Pole's  batteries  are  opened.    But  they  will  not  be  needed. 
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The  rebels  are  evacuating  Corinth.  The  fierce  display  is  but 
a  mask.  They  had  begun  their  preparations  for  retreat  on 
the  26th.  The  musketry  ceases  on  Friday.  Soon  clouds  of 
smoke  and  sheets  of  flame  announce  that  Beauregard  is  firing 
the  town;  and  as  he  moves  out,  filling  the  southern  and 
western  roads,  our  forces  move  in. 

He  has  destroyed  all  that  he  can,  and  is  off.  The  ''  sol- 
diers of  Shiloh  and  Elkhom"  may  now  put  ^^  Corinth"  on  their 
colors! 

With  an  immense  army,  after  loud  boasts  and  protestations, 
in  a  position  and  with  works  of  a.magnTig  strength,  why  has  he 
fled  without  a  blow  ? 

His  own  statements  are  such  as  would  indeed  make  De- 
mocritus  laugh,  if  he  still  lived.  In  his  report,  written  at  Tu- 
pelo, on  the  13th  of  June,  he  declares  that  he  had  "  accom- 
plished his  purposes  and  ends."  He  denies  Elliot's  capture 
of  cars,  etc.,  and  charges  him  with  inhumanities  in  burning 
his  sick  soldiers, — criminations  ably  and  boldly  answered  in  a 
letter  by  Gk>rdon  Granger,  to  which  Beauregard  .has  not 
vouchsafed  a  reply.  He  says  he  twice  offered  battle,  which 
we  declined ;  and  the  appearance  he  would  put  upon  matters 
is,  simply,  that  the  occupation  of  Corinth  was  merely  a  tempo- 
nfry  shift,  and  that  it  was  to  be  abandoned  when  weightier 
matters,  then  in  train,  shotdd  have  made  sufficient  progress. 
How  does  this  agree  with  his  former  declarations,  that  Corinth 
was  ^'the  strategic  point  of  that  campaign,"  and  that  ^^he 
could  hold  it?"  The  facts  in  the  case  are  few  and  simple. 
His  strategy  was  entirely  at  fault.  He  must  either  drive  back 
Halleck's  army,  or  abandon  Corinth ;  he  could  not  stay  there. 
When  he  fought  the  battie  at  the  landii^,  he  expected  to 
overpower  Grant.    That  was  his  first  failure. 

He  considered  the  Mississippi  secure,  both  above  and  be- 
low ;  whereas  New  Orleans  and  Island  No.  10  fell,  Vicksburg 
was  not  yet  strong,  and  Memphis  was  shaking  to  its  centre. 
Farragut  had  attacked  Forts  St.  Phihp  and  Jackson  on  the  18th 
of  April ;  had  destroyed  the  rebel  fleet  of  thirteen  gunboats 
and  three  rams ;  and  had  so  isolated  the  forts  that  they  sur- 
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rendered  on  the  28th.  On  the  same  day  Lovell  retired,  and 
New  Orleans  was  ours.  By  its  capture,  the  heaviest  blpw  of 
the  war,  up  to  that  time,  had  fallen  upon  them.  Unprepared 
for  such  crushing  disasters,  the  entire  people  of  rebeldom  be- 
gan to  exhibit  signs  of  distrust,  and  even  the  "soldiers  of 
Shiloh  and  Elkhom"  were  in  no  condition  to  bear  out  attack. 
Under  the  influence  of  these  moral  and  strategical  causes, 
like  the  massive  portal  of  that  Corinth  of  which  Byron  de- 
scribes the  fall, 

"It  bends— it  fidls— and  aU  is  o'er; 
Lost  Corinth  maf  resist  no  more." 

Virginia  was  in  a  blaze  of  lurid  fires,  with  the  advance  of 
McCleUan.  Yorktown  was  evacuated  on  the  3d  and  ith  of 
May ;  Norfolk  on  the  10th.  Pensacola  and  Natchez  came  into 
Federal  possession  on  the  12th. 

The  second  great  rebel  line  in  the  West  had  dissolved  like 
the  fabric  of  a  dream,  and  the  enemy  must  fall  back  on  the 
third  and  last — ^that  upon  which  the  strategic  points  were 
Vicksbufg,  Jackson,  Meridiair,  and  Selma. 

Unfortunately,  notwithstanding  the  clear  intelligence  and 
dashing  valor  of  General  O.  M.  Mitchel,  they  were  still  to 
hold  Chattanooga,  which  was  long  to  be  to  them  a  tower  ^f 
strength,  and  to  us  a  cause  of  great  trouble,  carnage,  and  de- 
lay. Bui;,  to  an  unprejudiced  eye,  it  was  evident  that  the  de- 
cree had  gone  forth.  Line  after  line  had  been  cut.  Boasting 
of  victory,  they  had  retreated  from  every  field ;  but  ever  hope- 
ful, ever  deluded  by  siren  voices,  the  rebels  pifolonged  the 
war,  when,  by  a  simple  application  of  military  principles,  it 
became  daily  more  manifest  that  success  was  impossible. 

The  occupation  of  Corinth  by  our  forces  was  both  pictur- 
esque and  inspiring.  From  the  highest  points  of  the  rebel 
intrenchments  it  was  a  magnificent  sight,  on  that  brilliant 
May  morning.  The  eye  ranged  over  a  horizon  five  miles  dis- 
tant, and  the  intervening  space  was  glistening  with  bayonets ; 
fluttering  with  banners,  battle-torn,  and  inscribed  with  the  ru- 
bricated glories  of  former  fields ;  and  busy  with  martial  life. 
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They  entered  Corinth  in  triumph  and  joy ;  but,  except  the 
S^urrison  hastily  designated,  not  to  stay  there. 


THE  ABYANOE. 

The  pursoit  was  immediately  began.  On  the  30th,  at  seven 
in  the  morning,  Pope's  advance  drove  the  small  rear-guard  of 
rebel  cavaby  through  the  town,  only  stopped  for  a  brief  time 
by  th'e  burning  of  a  bridge.  Gordon  Granger,  brave  and  ar- 
dent, set  out  with  a  brigade  and  a  battery  on  the  BooneviUe 
road,  from  Farmington,  at  noon,  and  pushed  the  flying  foe 
through  BooneviUe.  The  next  day  he  had  crossed  Twenty- 
mile  Creek,  the  main  army  following  close  at  his  heels.  On 
the  10th,  our  advance  was  at  Baldwin  and  Guntown,  still  on 
the  railroad ;  and  at  the  latter  point  the  pursuit  ended.  Beau- 
regard had  taken  a  strong  position  at  Tupelo,  a  few  miles  be- 
low, where  the  raflroad  is  crossed  by  Old-town  Creek,  an 
affluent  of  the  Tombigbee,  and  HaUeck  bethought  himself  of 
the  safety  of  his  commxmication^  and  the  strengthening  of  his 
base.  And  thus  the  brief  campaign  of  Corinth  was  brought 
to  an  endi 

Although  General  Grant  was  not  in  command,  as  second  in 
rank  he  was  exceedingly  active  and  eager,  always  on  the  field, 
constantly  making  valuable  suggestions,  and  lending  import- 
ant aid  in  achieving  the  final  result.  His  position  was  a  sin- 
golar,  and  in  some  respects  a  painful  one ;  but  he  was  assured 
by  Halleck  that  no  censure  was  intended,  but  that  his  position 
was  that  due  to  his  rank.    We  have  no  comments  to  make. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  the  siege  and  capture  of  Corinth  as  a 
necessary  link  in  the  story  of  Grant's  life.  It  was  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  plan  formed  before  the  battle  of  Pittsburg  Land- 
ing was  fought;  It  opened  the  way  to  the  next  and  immortal 
campaign  of  Vicksburg,  of  which  he  was  the  projector,  and  in 
which  he  was  to  be  the  chief  actor.  To  this,  after  a  few  de- 
tails of  organization  and  preparation,  we  shall  come. 

The  Union  army  returned  to  Corinth,  and  remained  there 
in  busy  labors,  making  ready  for  a  new  movement,  until  the 
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10th  of  June.  The  Tennessee  River  was  already  low,  and  the 
summer  heats  would  make  it  lower ;  so,  in  order  to  secure  the 
communications  when  the  river  should  fail,  the  railroad  was 
put  in  good  order  to  Columbus.  Buell,  with  the  Army  of  the 
Ohio,  was  detached,  and  sent  towards  Chattanooga,  while 
Grant's  army  occupied  the  new  strategic  line  of  railroad 
which  the  rebels  had  lost,  from  Memphis  to  luka,  and  which 
they  were  never  to  regain. 

OO-OPEBATTNG  MOVEMENTS. 

Pending  the  operations  which  we  have  been  describing,  two 
grand  co-operating  movements  were  iu  progress,  which  mate- 
rially aided  the  advance  on  Corinth,  and  had  such  important 
direct  results  that  we  must  briefly  allude  to  them.  Indeed,  so 
thoroughly  are  the  parts  of  the  great  war  in  delation  with 
each  other,  that  no  campaign  can  be  properly  described  with- 
out a  reference  to  the  co-ordinate  movements. 

The  first  was  General  Mitchel's  rapid  march  and  captures 
iu  Northern  Alabama ;  and  the  second,  the  successful  advance 
of  our  naval  armament  on  the  Mississippi.  Let  us  take  them 
in  order. 

mttohel's  maboh. 

General  Ormsby  McKnight  Mitchel,  a  graduate  of  West 
Point,  the  founder  of  the  astronomical  observatory  at  Cincin- 
nati, and  the  director  of  that  at  Albany,  had  brought  to  the 
service  of  the  country,  energy,  intelligence,  patriotism,  and  a 
genius  for  war.  His  career  in  this  war  was  brief  but  brilliant, 
and  his  exploits  at  the  Southwest  excited  the  adndration  of 
the  whole  country. 

Originally  commanding  a  division  in  Buell's  army,  he  had 
been  detached  to  act,  to  some  degree,  independently,  when 
that  army  marched  to  join  Grant  at  Pittsburg.  Early  in 
March  he  was  at  Murfreesboro'.  On  the  6th  of  April  .he 
marched  to  Shelbyville ;  on  the  10th  he  was  at  Payetteville, 
and  on  the  11th  he  reached  Huntsville,  in  Alabama.    There, 
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seizmg  the  roUlBg-stock,  he  immediately  sent  out  two  railway 
expeditions,  east  and  west,  to  Decatur  and  Stevenson,  con- 
doeting  the  latter  in  person.  He  thus  threw  the  whole  of  the 
adjacent  country  into  a  panic.  Taking  advantage  of  this,  he 
marched  towards  Chattanooga,  which  he  saw  at  once  to  be  a 
most  important  strategic  point.  He  called  for  re-enforce- 
ments, but  they  could  not  be  had ;  and  he  was  fain,  therefore, 
to  draw  back,  not  having  accomplished  all  he  desired,  but 
writing,  however,  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  under  date  of  May 
1 :  "  The  campaign  is  ended,  and  I  now  occupy  Huntsville  in 
perfect  security ;  while  all  of  Alabama,  north  of  the  Tennessee 
Biver,  floats  no  flag  but  that  of  the  Union."  In  that  day  of 
eq>eriments  and  caution,  Mitchel's  fault  was  seeing  too  far 
and  daring  too  much. 

THE  NAYY  ON  THE  MT8STSSTPPL 

Let  ns  now  look  at  the  state  of  affairs  on  the  Mississippi. 
On  the  12th  of  April,  Commodore  Foote,  with  his  fleet  of  gun- 
boats and  mortar-boats,  had  steamed  down  the  river  from 
New  Madrid  on  a  new  voyage  of  discovery,  with  the  divisions 
of  Stanley,  Hamilton,  and  Palmer  on  transports.  The  flrst 
fortified  point  where  they  expected  a  check  was  Fort  Pillow, 
a  strong  work  on  the  Tennessee  shore,  about  forty  miles  above 
Memphis,  which  was  afterwards  to  have  such  atrocious  noto- 
riety for  the  massacre  of  our  prisoners  by  Forrest.  It  stands 
upon  the  first  Chickasaw  Bluff*,  near  Islands  Nos.  33  and  34, 
and  sixty-five  miles  above  Memphis.  As  our  fleet  ap- 
proached, the  rebel  gunboats  and  rams  kept  retreating  down  * 
at  a  respectful  distance,  turning  back  occasionally  to  try  our 
strength.  But  when  Pope's  army  was  withdrawn  to  join  the 
advance  on  Corinth,  the  expedition  of  Foote  came  to  an  end, 
or  rather  awaited  the  faU  of  Corinth.  The  effect  of  that  fall 
was  like  magic.  After  Beauregard  had  retreatedj^Fort  Pillow 
was  eyacuated,  on  the  4th  of  June.  Fort  BandaU,  some  miles 
below,  was  abandoned  by  the  enemy  soon  after,  and  the  great 
river  was  open  to  Memphis. 
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THE  FIGHT  AT  MEMPHIS. 


The  people  of  Memphis,  emboldened  by  the  presence  of  a 
formidable  rebel  fleet,  and  enconraged  by  the  confident  pre- 
dictions of  its  commander,  Commodore  Montgomery,  that  he 
wonld  "  soon  send  Lincoln's  gunboats  to  the  bottom,"  had  col- 
lected upon  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  at  all  points  of  ob- 
servation in  the  city,  to  see  this  great  sight,  not  at  all  doubt- 
ful of  the  result. 

Commodore  Foote  had,  at  his  own  request,  on  the  score  of 
his  health,  which  had  greatly  suffered,  been  relieved  from 
duty,  and  our  fleet  was  now  in  charge  of  Commodore  Charles 
Henry  Davis,  an  officer  well  known  for  his  scientific  attain- 
ments, and  who  was  now  determined  to  lose  no  time  in  win- 
ning honors  like  those  which  a  grateful  country  had  awarded 
to  the  gallant  Foote.  Memphis  gave  him  a  splendid  opportu- 
nity, and  he  made  the  most  of  it.  On  the  6th  of  June  he  left 
Fort  Pillow,  with  a  fleet  of  nine  boats — ^five  gunboats,  two 
tugs,  and  Colonel  Ellet's  two  rams,  the  Queen  City  and  Mon- 
arch. To  oppose  this  force  Montgomery  had  eight  boats, 
mounting  twenty-four  guns,  most  of  them  rifled  and  pivoted. 

Want  of  space,  and  direct  relevancy  to  the  subject,  forbid 
our  describing  the  famous  battle.  It  should  be  read  in  its  ter- 
ribly picturesque  details.  The  city  on  the  hill-side,  like  the 
tiers  in  an  amphitheatre ;  the  crowding  inhabitants,  eager, 
bitter,  hopeful,  and  breathless ;  the  hostile  lines  of  armed  ves- 
sels '  the  roar  of  their  artillery ;  the  Queen  City,  under  Colo- 
nel Ellet,  cruj^hing  in  the  sides  of  the  Price  like  pasteboard ; 
the  Monarch,  under  Captain  EUet,  drenching  the  Beauregard 
with  boiling  water ;  the  burning  of  the  boats ;  the  humanity 
of  Davis  and  his  men,  as  they  pick  up  the  drowning  rebels  ; 
the  explosion  of  the  Jeff.  Thompson,  which  shakes  Memphis 
to  its  foundations ;  such  are  some  of  the  elements  of  this  grand 
pictorial  display.  We  can  only  state  the  results.  The  rebel 
flotiUa,  rammed  by  EUet's  boats,  and  torn  to  pieces  by  our 
shot,  was  put  entirely  hora  de  combat.  Three  of  the  largest 
vessels,  the  Price,  Beauregard,  and  Lovell,  were  sunk ;  one. 
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the  Jefil  Thompson,  was  burned;  and  the  three  others,  the 
Bragg,  Sumter,* and  .Little  Eebel,  were  captured.  It  was  a 
dean  sweep,  and  with  no  loss  to  ourselves.  Colonel  Ellet  was 
the  only  man  wounded,  and  his  ram,  the  Queen  City,  the  only 
boat  disabled,  and  that  but  temporarily.  It  was  a  gallant  ac- 
tion, and  -will  rank  high  among  the  most  memorable  achieye^ 
ments  of  the  navy. 

Memphis,  a  hot-bed  of  treason,  was  thus  brought  into  our 
possession,  on  the  6th  of  June.  The  river  was  open  to  Vicks- 
burg,  above  and  below,  and  the  new  element,  waited  and 
longed  for  by  Grant,  had  at  length  fairly  come  into  hils  calcu- 
lation.%  "  On  to  Vicksburg"  was  now  his  cry,  not  to  be  abated 
mitil  Yicksburg  should  fall,  and  the  great  river,  upon  which 
the  last  chanced  of  rebel  success  depended,  flow,  with  Union 
boats,  barges,  and  commerce,  "tmvexed  to  the  sea." 

NEW  EFFORTS  OF  THE  ENEMY. 

But  Jbhe  rebels  were  now  fairly  awake  to  their  condition.  If 
the  people  were  alarmed  and  distrustful,  and  ready,  upon 
Federal  occupancy,  to  "  come  back  to  their  old  allegiance," 
the  responsible  leaders,  selfish,  clever,  and  determined,  made 
good  use  of  the  lessons  of  disaster.  The  war  was  inaugurated 
for  them  and  by  them,  and  the  people  must  be  made  to  carry  it 
on  for  their  behoof.  If  they  could  not,  as  at  first,  "  fire  the 
Southern  heart,"  they  could  at  least  press  the  Southern  body 
into  service ;  and  this  they  did  in  a  most  imscrupulous  and  ty- 
rannical, but  effective  manner.  A  sweeping  conscription  act 
was  passed  by  the  Confederate  Congress,  giving  virtual  power 
to  the  President  to  caU  out  and  place  in  the  military  service 
all  white  men  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five,  for 
three  years  or  the  war.  No  military  despotism  was  ever  so 
severe  and  so  uncompropiising. 

A  little  later,  camps  of  instruction  were  established  in  each 
State :  the  levies  were  distributed  according  to  a  proportional 
system  among  the  States ;  lieutenant-generals  were  appoint- 
ed, to  command  corps  and  departments ;  and  troops  from  the 
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same  State  were  brigaded  together, — ^this  latter  being  an  infini- 
tessinial  concession  to  the  Grand  Lama  of  States-rights.  In 
a  word,  every  nerve  was  strained  by  the  Confederate  authori- 
ties to  regain  lost  ground,  repair  their  broken  fortunes,  and 
achieve,  at  least,  a  partial  success. 

The  results  were  striking.  The  disasters  of  the  spring  of 
1862  were  followed  by  the  successes  of  the  Peninsula,  the  vic- 
tories of  the  second  Bull  Bun,  and  the  advance  into  Mary- 
land. Rebel  troops  gathered  in  large  numbers  in  the  West, 
and  Grant  was  to  have  no  easy  task  in  his  advance  upon 
Vicksburg. 

The  first  step  towards  Vicksburg  was  the  capture  an(f  occu- 
pation of  Holly  Springs,  by  Sherman,  on  the  30th  of  June. 

Note. — Beauregard  left  the  anaj  at  Tupelo  on  tlie  ISth  of  Jnne,  relieviBg 
himself  from  duty,  on  aooomit  of  iU-health,  which  he  certified  hy  the  opinion  of 
two  Bnigeons.  For  two  months  he  was  in  retirement  with  his  fiunily  at  Mobile 
and  jBladon  Springs ;  and  turned  up  again  at  Charleston,  in  an  unimportant 
oommand.  He  had  evidently  fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  the  Davis  admin- 
istration.* 


*  The  rationale  of  this  la  tfana  preeented  bj  tbe  Confederate  General  Jordao.  in  an  ewMBeat 
artiflle  on  J^ifferaon  Davia,  in  Harper's  IContbly  Magaxlne  for  October,  1865: 

*'  General  Beauregard,  for  some  time  in  bad  health,  thought  it  best  for  the  serTioo  to  take 
adyantage  of  the  lull  in  operatlon^  inoident  to  the  position  of  his  army  at  Tapelo,  after  the  sno* 
oeoafUl  evacnation  of  Oorinth,  and  hj  a  short  respite  fh>m  daty,  seek  to  recnperate.  He  therefore 
retired  to  Bladon  Springs,  some  twelve  hoars  distant  hj  railroad,  taming  over  tbe  cooimand  to 
General  Bragg,  with  instnxctions  looking  to  the  preparation  of  the  army  for  the  field  at  onee  ea 
hie  retam,  which  he  aatidpated  woold  be  in  three  weeks.  Bat  no  sooner  had  Mr.  Davis  hear4 
of  this  step  than  he  telegraphed  General  Bragg  to  assume  permanent  oommand.  General  Beaure- 
gard was  thos  laid  on  the  shelf— not  to  be  reinstated,  as  Mr.  Davis  psasionaUly  declared,  though 
the  whole  world  ahoald  ni^  him  to  the  measure.*' 

The  last  sentenoe  be  aubstantiates  by  referring  to  "Notes  of  interview  of  Congressioaal  Com- 
mittee with  Mr.  Davis,  to  reqaest  restoration  of  General  Beauregard  to  his  command." 


Notb  (see  page  104). 

The  portion  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  commanded  by  G^enetal 
Thomas,  consisted  of  the  divisions  of  T.  W.  Sherman— formerly  Thomas's,  of 
the  Army  of  the  Ohio— Hurlbut,  W.  T.  Sherman,  McEean,  and  Davies.  Thai 
oommanded  by  General  MoClemand,  of  the  divisions  of  Judah  and  Lew. 
Wallace. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

lUKA    AND    COBINTH. 

AtTXA  ▲  BBIEF    HAI.T,   TOBWAXD. — ADXINIflTBATION. — ^IlJKA. — PBIOB  KABOBSS   1IP< — 

Graht'b  sagacity. — ^Thb  battlb. — RoasoBANS  AMD  Obd.— DnriOTTLT  OBOVin>. — 

FbICX  BETBBAT8  80UTHWAB0. — COBIWTH.— ThB  rOBTIFXOATIOBB. — PbIOB's  ATTAOX 

— Van  Dobn^s. — Thb  bloody  bbpttlsb. — Obd  Ain>  Hublbut  vx  tlaitk  and  bbab. 

— '^  How  D0K8  IT  ALL  BUM  UP  f' — SkBTOHBS  07  OOIOCANDEBS. 

On  the  11th  of  August,  by  general  orders  from  the  War 
Department,  General  Halleck  was  assigned  to  the  command 
of  "  the  whole  land  forces  of  the  United  States,  as  general-in- 
chief/'  This  caused  a  new  arrangement  to  be  made  at  the 
West ;  and  for  the  time,  until  that  could  be  made,  it  gave  Gen- 
eral Grant  an  extended  military  jurisdiction,  great  labors  of 
administration,  and — one  good  thing  at  least—"  ample  room 
and  yerge  enough"  for  his  new  sch6mes.  In  the  mean  time, 
from  June  tUl  September,  there  was  but  little  fighting  in  his 
department.  He  bent  his  energy  to  a  thorough  reorganiza- 
tion, and  sent  some  of  his  troops,  by  orders  from  Washington, 
to  re-enforce  Buell's  army,  seriously  threatened  by  Bragg's 
advance  through  East  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  towards  the 
Ohio  Biver.  He  also  kept  his  cavabry  in  constant  reconnois- 
sances,  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the  enemy,  and  to  guard 
all  parts  of  his  command  against  secret  movements  and  sur- 
prises.    With  his  weakened  force  he  could  not  do  more. 

His  orders  with  regard  to  passes  and  paroles — carefully 
distinguishing  between  innocent,  suffering  citizens  and  the 
friends  and  sympathizers  of  the  rebellion — are  clear  and 
statesmanlike.  His  treatment  of  guerrillas,  who  were  batten- 
ing, like  birds  of  prey,  upon  friends  and  foes  alike,  was  sharp 
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and  relentless.*  Bebel  sympathizers  were  to  pay,  by  sadden 
seizure  of  their  property,  for  suclf  depredations.  "  The  Mem- 
phis Avalanche,"  a  newspaper  echoing  the  secret  thoughts  of 
the  citizens,  in  an  overbold  manner,  was  suddenly  suspended 
for  uttering  treasonable  sentiments,  and  only  permitted  to 
renew  its  issue  upon  the  withdrawal  of  its  seditious  editor. 
The  disposition  made  of  fugitive  negroes  was  practical  :t  they 

*  GsNEBAii  Orders,  No.  60. 

HXADQUABTEBS  DXSTRIOT  OF  We8T  TeKXESSSK, 

,  MsHPHXB,  Tsmr.,  July  S,  1862* 

The  system  o^guerilla  warfare  now  being  prosecuted  by  some  troops  organ- 
ized mider  authority  of  the  BOK»Iled  Southern  Confederacy,  and  others  without 
such  authority,  being  so  pernicious  to  the  welfiire  of  the  community  where  it  is 
carried  on,  and  it  being  within  the  power  of  the  community  to  suppress  this 
syetem,  it  is  ordered,  that  wherever  loss  is  sustained  by  the  Government,  collec- 
tions shall  be  made,  by  seizure  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  personal  property,  fram 
persons  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  sympathizing,  with  the  rebellion,  to 
remunerate  the  Government  for  all  loss  and  expense  of  the  same. 

Persons  acting  aa  guerrillas,  without  organization,  and  without  uniform  to 
distinguish  them  from  private  citizens,  are  not  entitled  to  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war  when  caught,  and  will  not  receive  such  treatment. 
By  order  of 

Major-General  U.  S.  Graist. 
JoEN  A.  RAWLms,  A.  A.  G. 

f  We  give  the  following  order  in  full,  as  indicating  the  true  military  course, 
in  pursuance  of  the  Act  of  Ckmgrefls : 

General  Orders,  No.  72. 

HaADQUABTEBs  Depabtmznt  oe  Wesi  TBMirEaSKB, 
CoRENTB,  Mi88.,  Angust  11,  18G2. 
The  recent  act  of  Congress  prohibits  the  army  from  returning  fugitives 
from  labor  to  their  claimants,  and  authorizes  the  employment  of  such  persons 
in  the  service  of  the  Government.   The  following  orders  are  therefore  published 
for  the  guidance  of  the  army  in  this  matter : 

1.  All  fugitives  thus  employed  must  be  registered ;  the  names  of  the  fugi> 
tive  and  claimant  given ;  and  must  be  borne  upon  the  morning  report  of  the 
command  in  which  they  are  kept,  showing  how  they  are  employed. 

2.  Fugitives  may  be  employed  as  laborers  in  the  Quartermaster's,  Subsistence^ 
and  Engineer  department ;  and  whenever  by  such  employment  a  soldier  may 
be  saved  to  the  ranks,  they  may  be  employed  as  teamsters  and  as  company 
cooks,  not  exceeding  four  to  a  company,  or  as  hospital  attendants  and  nurses. 
Officers  may  employ  them  as  private  servants ;  in  which  latter  case  the  fugi- 
tives will  not  be  paid  or  rationed  by  the  Government.  Negroes  thus  employed 
must  be  secured  aa  authorized  persona^  and  will  be  ezcloded  from  the  campsk 
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Trere  put  to  useful  emplojmenty  and  kindly  treated,  while 
awaiting  the  further  action  of  the '  Government  concerning 
them. 

In  a  professedly  military  work,  we  have  not  deemed  it 
necessary  to  dwell  upon  these  details  of  departmental  organi- 
zation ;  but  when  aU  his  orders  and  dispatches  are  published 
in  a  body,  as  they  wiU  be  hereafter,  they  will  show  that  such^ 
duties  form  by  no  means  the  lightest  and  easiest  labors  of  a 
general  charged  with  an  extensive  department.  To  a  militaiy 
man,  fighting  battles  is  truly  an  easier  task  ;  and  besides,  it 
is  not  often  the  case  that  the  commander,  who  marshals  men 
skilfolly  upon  the  field,  is  equal  to  this  more  judicial  and  dip- 
lomatic task.  The  converse  is  also  true.  It  adds  greatly, 
therefore,  to  the  reputation  of  General  Grant,  that  he  could 
do  both  in  so  admirable  a  manner.  Sound  judgment,  clear 
good  sense,  and  pithy  expression,  characterize  all  these  exec- 
utive papers. 

But  the  wild  fire  of  battle  was  soon  to  sweep  over  his  com- 
mand, and  give  him  the  more  technical  duties  of  a  general  to 
perform. 


8.  Officers  and  soldiers  are  positivelj  prohibited  from  enticing  slaves  to 
leave  their  masters.  When  it  becomes  necefl8ar7  to  employ  this  kind  of  labor, 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  post  or  troop  must  send  details,  all  under  the 
charge  of  a  suitable  oomiiiissioned  officer,  to  press  into  service  the  slaves  of 
persons  to  the  number  required. 

4.  Citizens  within  reach  of  any  military  station,  known  to  be  disloyal  and 
dangerous,  may  be  ordered  away  or  arrested,  and  their  crops  and  stock  taken 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Government  or  the  use  of  the  army. 

5.  All  property  taken  from  rebel  owners  must  be  duly  reported,  and  used 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Qovemment,  and  be  issued  to  the  troops  through  the 
proper  department ;  and  when  practicable,  the  act  of  taking  should  be  accom- 
panied by  the  written  certificate  of  the  officer  so  taking,  to  the  owner  or  agent 
of  such  property. 

It  is  enjoined  on  all  commanders  to  see  that  this  order  is  executed  strictly 
under  their  own  direction.  The  demoralization  of  troops,  subsequent  upon 
being  left  to  execute  laws  in  their  own  way,  without  a  proper  head,  must  be 
avoided.  By  command  of 

Majob-Geikeral  Qrakt. 

John  A.  Bawunb,  A.  A.  Q. 
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.  General  Pope,  who  had  commanded  the  Army  of  the  Mis- 
jdssippi,  in  the  advance  npon  Corinth,  had  been  called  awaj 
to  the  far  more  difSicnlt  task  of  commanding  the  Army  of 
Virginia.  A  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  a  regular 
officer  of  Topographical  Engineers,  his  labors  in  Missouri, 
his  success  at  New  Madrid,  and  his  activity  at  Corinth, 
had  preferred  him  to  this  dangerous  honor.  Eosecrans,  of 
West  Virginia  repute,  replaced  him  in  command  of  the  Army 
of  the  Mississippi.  Our  gunboats  were  still  busy  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi. On  the  26th  of  June,  the  mortar-boats  had  gone 
down  to  Vicksburg,  and  engaged  the  batteries,  now  manned 
by  a  portion^of  the  rebel  army  which  had  retreated  from 
Corinth.  The  importance  of  Vicksburg  being  now  manifest 
to  the  Confederate  authorities,  every  nerve  was  strained  to 
make  it  strong  against  the  day  of  Grant's  attack. 

On  the  5th  of  August,  General  Breckinridge  attacked  Baton 
Eouge,  but  was  repulsed,  after  a  terrible  struggle,  in  which 
the  Union  commander.  General  Tom  Williams,  was  killed. 

Such  are  some  of  the  coEateral  events  which  bore,  more  or 
less  directly,  upon  the  welfare  of  Grant's  department.  And 
now,  Grant's  careful  reconnoissances  disclosed  the  rebel 
designs  upon  his  own  department,  and  enabled  him  to  make 
skilful  combinations  to  defeat  them. 
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General  Sterling  Price,  with  a  force  of  twelve  thousand 
men,  marched  boldly  up  from  the  south,  to  cross  the  Mem- 
phis and  Charleston  Bailroad  at  some  point  between  Corinth 
and  Tuscumbia,  probably  at  luka.  As  he  advanced,  on  the 
10th  of  September,  to  Jacinto,  the  small  Union  garrison  at 
that  place  retired  to  Corinth.  Tuscumbia  was  also  evacuated 
by  Colonel  Murphy,  of  General  Stanley's  division,  who  fell 
back  in  haste  to  luka.  The  little  garrison  of  luka  was,  in 
pursuance  of  the  same  general  orders,  withdrawn  to  Corinth, 
and  Murphy  was  left  behind  it,  to  destroy  the  stores  collected 
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Aere,  and  &11  back  also  upon  Corinth.  But  Price  was  too 
qnick,  or  Murphy  was  too  slow  in  destroying  the  stores,  and 
too  quick  in  leaying  them,  for  the  latter  was  driven  out  by 
Price's  advance,  leaving  a  quantity  of  supplies  undestroyed. 


a,  Powellli  Batterr. 

b,  €Sd  Ohio. 
«.  48*1  Ohio. 
d.  27  th  Obia 
A  89th  Ohio. 

/  8th  WisooDBin. 


a.  26tb  IlltTtola. 
k  47ih  Illinois 
i.  10th  Iowa. 
k.  4Stb  Indiana. 
I.  16lb  Iowa. 
m.  5th  Iowa. 

OPERATIONS  AT  lUKA. 


Ik  25th  MlSMorL 
a,  17th  Iowa. 
p.  4th  Minnesota. 
q.  11th  Ohio  Batteij. 
r.  Spoor's  Batter/. 
«.  11th  MiasonrL 


The  game,  the  opening  of  which  Grant  had  been  expecting, 
was  now  becoming  interesting.  Price  occupied  luka  and  the 
railroad;  but  it  was  manifestly  Grant's  intention  to  permit 
this  temporary  possession,  in  order  that  he  might  fully  discern 
the  enemy's  plans,  and  form  his  own  intelligently.  The  re- 
ports with  regard  to  Price's  designs  were  numerous,  confused, 
and  deceptive.    Grant's  caution  was  eminently  proper,  and 
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was  abundantly  repaid ;  for  it  became  evident  that  Price  was 
making  a  feint  to  cross  the  Tennessee,  as  if  to  follow  Buell, 
who  was  then  retreating  upon  Nashville,  in  order  to  draw 
Grant's  forces  away  from  Corinth,  upon  which  stronghold  the 
foolhardy,  brave,  but  unskilful  Van  Dom  was  marching  with 
all  speed. 

But  the  rebel  government  was  most  unfortunate  in  the 
choice  of  its  generals  sent  to  confront  Grant.  Van  Dorn  and 
Price  were  no  match  for  Grant,  Bosecrans,  and  Ord,  either  in 
planning  or  fighting.  Their  every  movement  was  promptly 
met,  their  wildest  attacks  repulsed,  and  their  arqjies  scattered. 
The  reader  cannot  help  pitying  such  military  imbecility. 

Grant's  course  was  now  taken.  He  knew,  from  his  scouts, 
that  Van  Corn's  army  could  not  reach  Corinth  for  four  days. 
This  would  give  him  time  to  punish  Price's  temerity  at  luka, 
and  then  return  to  receive  Van  Dom's  visit  with  a  warm  wel- 
come at  Corinth.  But  every  hour  was  of  incalculable  import- 
ance, and  there  was  not  a  moment's  delay. 

He  directed  General  Ord,  with  a  force  of  three  thousand 
men,  having  left  garrisons  at  Corinth  and  other  points,  to 
move  on  the  left  of  the  railroad,  through  Bumsville,  to  luka. 
General  Boss  was  telegraphed  to  come  at  full  speed  from 
Bolivar,  on  the  same  route,  and,  leaving  a  small  rear-guard  at 
Bumsville,  to  join  Ord,  with  three  thousand  four  hundred 
men.  This  force,  six  thousand  five  hundred  in  all,  was  to  at- 
tack Price  from  the  north,  wherever  he  should  oflfer  or  receive 
battle. 

To  complete  this  programme,  Bosecrans  was  ordered  to  send 
one  division  of  Stanley's,  with  Mizner's  cavalry,  by  way  of  Ja- 
•cinto,  to  strike  the  enemy's  fiank,  while  Hamilton  moved  round 
by  the  Fulton  road,  to  cut  oflf  his  southward  retreat,  or  turn  it 
into  a  rout.  The  force  thus  commanded  by  Bosecrans  wses 
nine  thousand  men,  making  the  entire  Union  force  in  the  field 
something  more  than  that  of  Price ;  the  disparity,  however, 
being  more  than  neutralized  by  the  rebel  choice  of  position. 
The  combined  movement  of  Grant's  troops  began  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  September  18.    That  night  the 
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weary  troops  of  Rosecrans,  after  marcliing  through  a  drench- 
ing rain-storm,  bivouacked  at  Jacinto. 

Advancing  early  on  the  19th,  after  a  sharp  fight,  they  drove 
the  rebels  in  from  Bamett's  Comers,  and  at  once  pushed  on  to 
luka.  There,  on  an  exterior  ridge,  Eosecrans  found  Price,  and 
there  was  heavy  fighting  till  night,  principally  by  the  Eleventh 
Missouri,  Fifth  Iowa,  and  Eleventh  Ohio  Battery,  of  Hamil- 
ton's division,  which  were  so  admirably  handled  by  that  officer, 
that  he  received  the  special  encomiums  of  Grant  and  Bose- 
crans.  The  ground  was  exceedingly  broken,  and  tangled  with . 
thickets,  and  interlaced  by  small  creeks  and  ravines.  It  was 
very  difficult  to  bring  the  troops  into  action  in  considerable 
bodies.  Most  of  the  fighting  was  done  by  congeries  of  troops, 
where  the  ground  would  permit  them  to  be  foimed.  Superior 
numbers  gave  small  advantage,  and  yet  the  action  was  of  the 
severest  character.  Three  or  four  times  the  guns  of  the  Elev- 
enth Ohio  were  taken  and  retaken.  But  when  nightfall 
closed  the  action,  they  were  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The 
slaughter  was  great. 

While  we  behold  Eosecrans  thus  fighting  the  battle,  the 
question  arises.  Where  was  Ord  ?  Grant  had  started  with  the 
column  of  Ord  on  the  morning  of  the  18th ;  and  expected, 
upon  reaching  the  neighborhood  of  luka,  to  be  in  constant 
communication  with  Eosecrans,  so  that  Ord's  troops  might 
make  a  combined  and  simultaneous  movement. 

Arrived  upon  the  ground,  the  tangled  nature  of  the  country 
made  it  necessary  for  both  commanders  to  send  dispatches  a 
long  way  round.  These  dispatches  arrived  too  late  for  con- 
cert of  action,  gave  rise  to  misunderstandings,  and  prevented 
the  timely  co-operation  of  Ord's  force. 

To  illustrate  the  difficulties  of  the  situation :  On  the  19th, 
at  half-past  ten  o'clock  p.  m..  General  Eosecrans,  resting  upon 
his  arms,  only  two  miles  southwest  of  luka,  sent  a  dispatch  to 
General  Grant,  stating  that  he  had  been  heavily  engaged  for 
several  hours,  and  had  lost  three  pieces  of  artillery,  and  ask- 
ing for  the  assistance  and  co-operation  of  the  troops  under 
Ord    This  dispatch,  which  should  have  been  in  Grant's  hands 
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in  two  lionrs,  did  not  reach  him  until  thirty-five  minntes  past 
eight  the  next  morning.  Grant,  stung  by  the  delay,  wrote  to 
Ord,  in  urgent  language :  "  Rosecrans  may  find  his  hands  fulL 
Hurry  up  your  troops — aU  possible."  Ord,  a  dashing  soldier, 
always  ready  for  a  fight,  rushed  in ;  but  too  late  for  blows. 
Indeed,  he  had  pushed  on  with  the  morning  hght,  without 
waiting  for  orders.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  character  of  the 
country  between  the  two  attacking  forces.  Colonels  Dickey  and 
Lagow,  of  Grant's  staff,  who  had  gone  to  General  Rosecrans 
in  the  afternoon,  became  lost  and  entangled  in  the  woods  on 
their  return,  were  out  all  night,  and  did  not  reach  head- 
quarters imtil  nine  in  the  morning.  But  the  presence  of 
Grant  and  Ord,  if  not  so  brilliant  a  service  as  the  hard  fight- 
ing of  Rosecrans,  had  greatly  conduced  to  the  result.  Price 
made  double-quick  time  to  Bay  Springs,  twenty-seven  miles 
south,  on  the  Fulton  road.  One  of  his  best  generals.  Little, 
was  killed.  He  had  lost  upwards  of  a  thousand  prisoners,  left 
his  dead  unburied,  and  his  wounded  to  our  care.  From  rebel 
sources,  we  learn  that,  on  their  retreat,  his  troops  committed 
thefts,  burglaries,  and  every  kind  of  outrage,  upon  their  own 
people,  exhibiting  a  barbarous  spirit,  which  their  officers  could 
not  restrain.  luka  was  a  success ;  but  it  was  more  as  one 
part  of  General  Grant's  complex  plan,  and  in  the  fact  that  the 
rebels  retreated  during  the  following  night,  than  in  the  fight- 
ing of  the  19th,  as  valorous  and  terrific  as  it  was.* 

*  The  following  is  Qiant'a  telegrapliic  dispatch : 

Idka,  Miss.,  September  20,  1862. 
To  Majob-General  H.  W.  Hallbck,  Oeneral4n-Chief : 

General  Rosecrans,  with  Stanley's  and  Hamilton's  divisions,  and  Mizner's 
cavalry,  attacked  Price  sonth  of  this  village  about  two  hours  before  dark  yee- 
terday,  and  had  a  sharp  fight  until  night  closed  in.  General  Ord  was  to  the 
north,  with  an  armed  force  of  about  five  thousand  men,  and  had  some  skbs 
mishing  with  the  rebel  pickets.  This  morning,  the  fight  was  renewed  by  Gen- 
eral Rosecrans,  who  was  nearest  to  the  town ;  but  it  was  found  that  the  enemy 
had  been  evacuating  during  the  night,  going  south.  Generals  Hamilton  and 
Stanley,  with  cavalry,  are  in  full  pursuit 

This  will,  no  doubt,  break  up  the  enemy,  and  possibly  force  them  to  abandon 
much  of  their  artillery.  The  loss  on  either  side,  in  killed  and  wounded,  is  from 
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If  Greneral  Grant  had  not  accomplished  every  thing  he  had 
hoped — and  the  capture  of  Price's  army  was  one  of  his 
hopes — ^he  had  done  much.  Price's  plans  and  his  army  were 
totally  defeated  and  scattered  within  the  time  Grant  had  pro- 
posed to  himself.  On  the  22d,  he  withdrew  his  forces,  and 
returned  to  Corinth,  to  greet  Van  Dom.  If  Price  had  ever 
meant  to  move  northward,  upon  Buell's  track,  he  was  making 
good  time  now  in  the  opposite  direction. 

And  now  having  disposed  of  Price,  let  us  look  after  Van 
Dom,  in  whose  behalf  the  grand  diversion  of  luka  had  been 
made.  ' 

THE  BATTLE  OP  CORINTH. 

Although  Van  Dom  was  approaching  from  the  West,  it  was 
still  uncertain  where  he  would  attack.  Grant,  therefore,  pro- 
vided for  the  safety  of  all  the  posts  within  the  theatre  of  his 
operations.  Bosecrans  was  marched  back  through  Jacinto  to 
Corinth,  which  he  reached  on  the  26th.  Ord  went  to  Bolivar, 
which  might  be  the  point  of  attack,  and  frpm  which,  in  any 
event,  he  could  easily  move  a  succoring  force  ;  and  Grant  re- 
moved his  headquarters  to  Jackson.  General  Hurlbut  was 
thrown  out,  with  his  division,  towards  Pocahontas.  The  rebel 
generals  now  combined  their  forces.  Price,  by  a  decided  cir- 
cnmflexion  of  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  degrees,  as  a 
glance  at  the  map  will  show,  joined  Van  Dom  at  Dumaa 


four  hundred  to  five  hundred.    The  enemy's  loss,  in  anns,  tents,  etc.,  will  be 
hffga    We  have  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners. 

I  have  reliable  intelligence  that  it  was  Price's  intention  to  move  over  esM  of 
the  Tennessee.  In  this^  he  has  been  thwarted.  Among  the  enemy's  loss  are 
General  Ljttle,  killed ;  and  General  Whitefield,  wounded. 

I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  energy  and  skill  displayed  by  General  Bose- 
ains  in  the  attack,  and  of  the  endurance  of  the  troops.  General  Ord's  com- 
mand  showed  untiring  zeal ;  but  the  direction  taken«by  the  enemy  prevented 
them  from  taking  the  active  part  they  desired.  Price's  force  was  about 
«lghteen  thousand. 

n.  8.  Qxaut,  Mijor-General. 
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The  force  thus  imited  proceeded  northward  to  Pocahontas, 
on  the  State  line,  where  they  met  the  troops  of  Mansfield 
Lovell.  Thns  strengthened,  Van  Dorn  moved  by  the  raih-oad 
though  Chewalla  upon  Corinth,  once  more  to  become  a  field 
of  carnage,  and  a  scene  of  rebel  discomfiture. 

The  rebel  defences  of  Corinth,  to  which  we  formerly  al- 
luded, had  been  so  extended — fifteen  miles  of  fortification 
requiring  a  great  many  men  to  man  them — that  when  Gen- 
eral Halleck  occupied  the  post,  he  had  constructed  an  inner 
line,  more  easily  defensible  by  a  smaller  force.  But  Grant 
was  not  satisfied  with  these.  Major  F.  E.  Prime,  the  chief 
engineer  of  General  Grant,  under  his  direction,  threw  up  a 
line  of  batteries  on  the  north  front,  far  inside  of  Halleck's 
line,  and  close  to  the  town  of  Corinth,  haying  an  enfilading 
fire  upon  the  Bolivar  and  Chewalla  roads,  and  a  sweeping 
cross-fire  upon  all  assailable  parts  of  the  entire  front.  On 
the  extreme  right  were  the  old  works  of  Beauregard ;  and 
from  that  point  the  chain  of  forts  reached  to  the  extreme  left. 

When  General  Grant  had  been  appointed,  in  Jtdy,  1862,  to 
the  command  of  all  the  forces  in  the  District  of  West  Tennes- 
see and  Northern  Mississippi,  he  had  examined  the  defences 
of  Corinth,  which  were  then  being  constructed  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  General  CuUum,  and  expressed  the  opinion  to 
General  Halleck  that  they  would  be  appropriate  if  we  had 
an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men  to  defend  them, 
but  that  they  were  of  too  great  extent  for  the  force  we  then 
had.  Immediately  upon  General  Halleck's  departure  for 
Washington,  these  works  were  pushed  forward  with  energy, 
and  by  the  25th  of  September,  when  Bosecrans  took  com- 
mand, they  were  nearly  completed.  To  Major  Prime,  under 
General  Grant's  orders,  belongs  the  credit  of  laying  out  and 
constructing  the  fortifications  against  which  the  enemy  was 
now  about  to  hurl  his  masses,  with  impetuous  but  unavailing 
valor. 

To  a  late  moment  doubtful  of  the  rebel  plans,  and  judging 
that,  cognizant  as  they  were  of  the  strength  of  the  works  at 
Corinth,  the  enemy  woidd  try  a  weaker  point — ^unprovided. 
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too,  with  a  proper  map  of  the  country  north  and  west  of  him — 
General  Bosecrans  made  ready,  like  a  pmdent  mariner  in 
thick  weather,  for  whatever  might  bef alL 

He  called  in  his  outposts  from  the  south  and  east ;  sent  a 
reconnoissance,  under  Oglesby,  on  the  Chewalla  road,  and 
posted  his  small  force  well  in  front  to  receive  him.  Stanley 
was  stationed  beyond  Bridge  Creek ;  Oliver,  with  a  brigade 
and  a  battery,  on  the  left,  in  advance ;  Davies  in  the  centre, 
and  Hamilton  on  the  right.  Mizner's  cavalry  was  disposed 
in  every  direction  around  the  town,  watching  the  roads  at 
Bumsville,  Boneyard,  Kossuth,  and  also  in  the  front. 

At  length  they  came,  announcing  their  plans  in  person ;  it 
is  on  the  Chewalla  road.  Oliver's  brigade  is  soon  hard 
pressed,  and  is  supported  by  McArthur's.  The  fighting,  which 
begins  with  skirmishing,  asstmies  the  propprtions  of  a  battle. 
The  rebel  numbers  constantly  increase.  McArthur  is  pressed 
back  in  turn,  when  Davies,  next  on  his  left,  becomes  engaged. 
An  interval  appears  between  McArthur  and  Davies,  in  which 
the  rebels  push  so  vigorously  that  Davies  rapidly  falls  back  a 
thousand  yards  to  save  his  left  flank,  and  in  so  doing  he  losed 
two  heavy  guns.  The  rebel  advance  has  been  bold  and  im- 
petuous. 

New  dispositions  were  now  made,  bringing  our  forces  nearer 
the  town,  when  night  ended  the  conflict,  which  was  but  the 
herald  of  a  greater.  Deceived,  however,  by  the  comparative 
ease  of  his  advance.  General  Van  Dom  sent  a  telegraph  to 
Bichmond,  announcing  a  great  victory.! 

The  morning  of  October  4  ushered  in  the  great  battle.  The 
Confederate  line  was  well  closed  up  to  within  a  thousand 
yards  of  our  works,  and  during  the  night  they  had  thrown  up 
some  batteries  in  our  front.  Besides  Van  Dom,  Price,  and 
Lovell,  they  had  among  their  fbne'rals  Villepigue,  Bust,  Mau- 
ry, and  L.  Hebert, — aU  determined  men  of  our  old  army,  but 
gifted,  except  Hubert,  with  little  military  talent.  Their  troops 
*were  excellent  stuff,  and  deserved  better  commanders. 

The  ground  in  front  of  our  position,  over  which  they  were 
to  come,  was  of  varied  character.    On  the  north  and  east  it 
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alternated  in  hill  and  swampy  land,  both  covered  by  forest- 
trees  and  undergrowth. 

On  the  north  and  west  there  were  fields  interspersing  the 
woods ;  in  front  of  the  right  centre,  a  swamp ;  and  in  front 
of  the  left  centre,  impracticable  hills.  Our  left,  held  by  Stan- 
ley's division,  was  protected  by  Battery  Bobinette  on  the  left, 
and  Battery  Williams  on  the  right.  Our  centre  was  on  a 
slight  ridge,  just  north  of  the  houses  of  Oorinth,  and  consisted 
of  Davies'  division,  slightly  retired,  with  sharp-shooters  in 
front,  and  having  Battery  Powell  on  the  right.  Hamilton's 
division  was  on  the  right,  with  Dillon's  battery,  advanced  be- 
yond Davies,  and  having  two  regiments  in  rear  of  his  left. 

The  first  act  of  the  rebels  was  in  the  form  of  a  cannonade 
from  their  newly  erected  batteries ;  but  these  were  soon 
silenced  by  our  guns.  At  half -past  nine  o'clock  they  moved 
to  the  attack  upon  our  centre.  The  battle  raged  upon  Davies 
and  Fort  Powell.  The  Bolivar  road,  by  which  they  came,  was 
swept  by  our  guns :  huge  gaps  were  made  in  their  column, 
but,  without  halting,  they  opened  out  in  a  loos0  deployment, 
encircling  our  lines,  and  losing  fearfully  as  they  came  up. 
Nothing  stopped  them.  "  They  came  up,"  writes  an  eye-witness 
to  the  Cincinnati  Commercial  (October  9),  "  with  their  faces 
averted,  like  men  striving  to  protect  themselves  against  a  driv- 
ing storm  of  hail."  They  reach  the  broad  glacis ;  our  troops 
are  on  the  rude  covered  way,  and  will  certainly  repel  them, 
were  it  not  for  an  unaccountable  panic  which  struck  a  portion 
of  Davies'  division.  This  will  never  do,  Davies  struggles 
manfully  to  check  it.  Eosecrans  flies  into  their  midst,  fights 
like  a  simple  grenadier,  and,  with  entreaties,  threats,  and  the 
flat  of  his  sabre,  puts  an  end  to  the  "  untimely  and  untoward 
stampede,"  which  was  but  partial  after  aU.* 

This  momentary  success  has,  nowever,  encouraged  the  Con- 
federates.   Once  and  again  swept  away  by  the  fire  of  Battery 

*  The  report  of  the  Btampedlng  of  General  Dayies*  (Second)  division  vnm 
prematnie  and  exaggerated.  It  was  only  partial,  and  soon  checked.  General 
Boeecrans  indorsed  General  Davies'  report  of  the  battle ;  and  not  only  is  the 
apparent  disgrace  removed,  but  the  investigation  reflects  credit  on  Davies  and 
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Bicbardson,  they  return  to  the  charge,  storm  Fort  Powell,  and 
"the  ragged  head  of  the  eolumn"  even  penetrates  into  the 
town,  when  a  section  of  Immel's  battery,  supported  by  the 
Tenth  Ohio  and  the  Fifth  Minnesota,  drives  them  out.  Gen- 
eral Stdlivan  comes  to  Davies'  aid;  together  they  retake 
Battery  Powell,  while  on  the  extreme  right  Hamilton's  guns 
sweep  the  avenues  of  advance  and  retreat. 

Such  was  the  failure  of  Price's  attack  on  our  right  centre. 

The  attack  on  the  left  was  conducted  by  Van  Dom  in  per- 
son. Under  cover  of  a  cloud  of  skirmishers,  he  had  formed 
his  men  in  column  of  attack,  and  twenty  minutes  after  Price 
moved  forward,  he  launched  four  columns  upon  Battery  Robi- 
nette  and  our  adjacei;Lt  lines.  His  heavy  guns  are  disposed  in 
rear.  Then  began  those  "  gorgeous  pyrotechnics  of  the  bat- 
tle," spoken  of  by  General  Eosecrans,  the  description  of 
which  he  leaves  to  "  pens  dipped  in  poetic  ink."  The  fight- 
ing was  indeed  Homeric.  From  the  moment  they  came  in 
sight,  until  they  were  within  fifty  yards  of  the  work,  they  were 
mowed,  and  torn,  and  shattered  by  grape,  shell,  and  canister ; 
and  when,  after  a  gallant  advance,  these  brave  Mississippi 
and  Texas  troops  pause  for  a  breathing  space,  before  a  final 
charge,  the  Ohio  and  Missouri  regiments,  which  have  been 
lying  flat,  rise  at  a  signal,  and  pour  in  a  volley,  before  which 
the  enemy  reel  and  fall  back  in  horror.  But  even  this  does 
not  keep  them  long  dismayed.  They  came  to  take  Corinth, 
and  they  are  not  going  to  give  it  up  so  easily. 

Once  more  the  devoted  band  is  formed.  At  least,  they  now 
know  what  to  expect ;  they  have  tried  it,  and  are  ready  to  try 
it  again;  no  coming  storm  can  equal  the  last  in  fury.  On 
they  come,  breasting  the  furious  fire  of  the  batteries,  every 
gun  now  double-shotted ;  they  reach  the  edge  of  the  ditch ; 

luB  men.  That  division  did  yeomen's  service ;  it  bore  the  brunt  of  the  flxst 
day's  fight.  One  of  its  brigade  commanders,  the  gallant  Hackleman,  was 
IdQled ;  another,  Oglesby,  was  wounded— at  the  time  it  was  supposed  mortally. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  much  confusion  existed  on  the  part  of  the  line  held  by 
this  division,  on  receiving  the  rebel  attack  on  the  morning  of  the  4th,  but  it 
did  not  extend  iar,  and  only  a  portion  of  the  line  gave  way. 

0 
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they  are  crossing,  when  the  stunning  fire  of  the  Eleventh  Mi&- 
sonri  and  Twenty-seventh  Ohio  is  again  poured  in ;  the  ciy  of 
the  Federal  brigade  commander,  Charge  1  rings  above  the 
noise  of  battle ;  the  men  repeat  it,  and  the  regiments,  swarm- 
ing over  their  works,  chase  the  broken  fragments  of  these  gal- 
lant stormers  back  to  the  woods;  many,  crouching  in  the 
abatis,  surrender  at  discretion,  waving  their  handkerchiefs 
on  sticks,  and  begging  to  be  spared  for  God's  sake.  Van 
Dom  had  done  no  better  than  Price.  By  noon  the  battle  was 
ended.  After  waiting  a  brief  space  for  the  reappearance  of 
the  enemy,  our  skirmishers  advanced  to  find  him  gone.  Bose- 
crans  galloped,  in  person,  to  all  parts  of  his  line,  to  inform  his 
command,  and  to  give  them  rest  and  rations,  preparatory  to  a 
pursuit  at  daylight.  Upon  his  return,  he  found  McPherson, 
with  a  fresh  brigade,  in  the  square :  he  had  come  up  after 
the  battle,  and  was  directed  to  take  the  advance  of  the 
pursuit.  The  enemy's  loss  was  one  thousand  four  hundred 
and  twenty-three  officers  and  men  killed,  and  upwards  of  five 
thousand  wounded;  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  prisoners  were  taken,  with  fourteen  colors  and  two 
guns.*  They  were  pursued  forty  miles  by  the  entire  force, 
and  sixty  miles  with  cavalry. 

Back,  like  the  king  of  France,  posted  the  rebels,  on  the 
Chewalla  road,  to  the  bridge  across  the  Tuscumbia,  near  Po- 
cahontas, and  a  body  was  detached  to  guard  the  crossing  of 
the  Hatchie ;  but  they  were  not  yet  through  their  troubles. 
A  thorn  was  in  their  side.  One  part  of  Grant's  plans  had 
been  most  gallantly  carried  out  by  Eosecrans,  at  Corinth ;  the 
complementary  paxt  was  to  come.    Hurlbut  had  been  sent  to 


*  The  troops  engaged  in  the  battle,  of  Corinth  were :  Hamilton's  divisicm, 
containing  the  brigades  of  Bnford  and  Sullivan ;  Davies'  division,  brigades  of 
Oglesby  and  Hackelm&n ;  Stanle/s  division,  nine  regiments ;  McArthur's  and 
Oliver's  brigades,  commanded  by  McArthur :  batteries— First  Missouri ;  Third 
Michigan;  Company  F,  United  States  artilleiy;  Tenth  and  Eleventh  Ohio; 
Eighth  and  Twelfth  Wisconsin;  three  Missouri  companies.  The  Batteries 
Bobinette,  Bichardson,  etc,  were  named  from  their  commanders.  Captain 
Bichaidson  was  kiUed. 
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attack  the  enemy's  rear,  or  intercepi«his  retreat.  On  the 
moming  of  October  6th,  near  Pocahontas,  he  met  the  head  ol 
Van  Dorn's  retreating  ooliton,  and  was  driring  it  back  across 
the  Hatchie,  towards  Corinth,  when  Ord  came  up  and  took 
command.  The  fighting  was  severe.  Late  in  the  afternoon, 
Ord  fell,  severely  wotmded,  and  Hurlbut  assumed  the  com- 
mand. The  disheartened  rebels,  battle-worn  and  weary  with 
the  rapid  flight,  were  driven  by  Ord's  impetuosity  to  make  a 
wide  circuit,  and  cross  the  Hatchie  at  Gram's  Mill,  six  miles 

QlQNEBAIi  Ordebb,  No.  88. 

Headquabtebs  Dxpabtmsst  of  West  TsNifE80Es, 
'Jaoksok,  Tekn.,  October  7, 1862. 

it  IB  ^tb  heartfelt  gratitude  the  general  commanding  oongratulatee  the 
annles  of  the  West  for  another  great  yictoiy  won  by  then)  on  the  3d,  4th,  and 
5th  instant,  over  the  combined  armies  of  Van  Dom,  Price,  and  Lovell. 

The  enemj  chose  his  own  time  and  place  of  attack,  and  knowing  the  troops 
of  the  West  as  he  does,  and  with  great  &cilitie6  for  knowing  their  numbers, 
never  would  have  made  the  attempt,  except  with  a  superior,  force  numerically. 
But  for  the  undauivUd  brcmry  of  officers  and  soldiers,  toko  have  yet  to  learn 
defiat,  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  must  have  proven  successful. 

Whilst  one  division  of  the  army,  under  Major-General  Bosecrans,  was  resist- 
ing and  repelling  the  onslaught  of  the  rebel  hosts  at  Corinth,  another,  from 
Bolivar,  under  Major-Qeneral  Hurlbut,  was  marching  upon  the  enemy's  rear, 
driTing  in  their  pickets  and  cavalry,  and  attracting  the  attention  of  a  large 
fisce  of  in&ntry  and  artiUery.  On  the  following  day,  under  Major-General 
Ord,  these  forces  advanced  with  unsurpassed  gallantry,  driving  the  enemy 
back  across  the  Hatchie,  over  ground  where  it  is  almost  incredible  that  a  su- 
perior force  should  be  driven  by  an  inferior,  capturing  two  of  the  batteries 
(eight  guns),  many  hundred  small-arms,  and  several  hundred  prisoners. 

To  those  two  divisions  of  the  anny  all  praise  is  due,  and  will  be  awarded  by 
a  gratefol  country. 

Between  them  there  should  be,  and  I  trust  are,  the  warmest  bonds  of 
brotherhood.  Each  was  risking  life  in  the  same  cause,  and,  on  thj^  occajsion, 
risking  it  also  to  save  and  assist  the  other.  No  troops  could  do  more  than 
t)iese  separate  arQiies.  Each  did  all  possible  for  it  to  do  in  the  places  assigned  it. 

As  in  all  great  battles,  so  in  this,  it  becomes  our  fate  to  mourn  the  loss  of 
many  brave  and  faithful  officers  and  soldiers,  who  have  given  up  their  lives  as 
a  sacrifice  for  a  great  principle.    The  nation  mourns  for  them. 

By  command  of 

MAJOB^^ENEBAIi  U.  S.  QBAITF. 

Jobs  a.  Rawxinb,  A.  A.  G. 
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above.  Eosecrans  wae  recalled  from  the  purstiit,  and  Grant 
was  master  of  the  field  for  future  movements. 

On  the  receipt  of  the  intelligenc#  at  Washington,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln telegraphed  his  congratulations,  and  asked  the  question : 
"How  does  it  all  sum  up?"  This  is  a  significant  inquiry, 
which  we  may  now  answer.  The  brief  campaign  had  demon- 
strated the  clearness  of  Grant's  military  judgment,  and  the 
admirable  interrelation  of  his  plans.  Doubtful  of  the  purposes 
of  Price  and  Van  Dom,  he  lured  the  former  onward  to  luka, 
to  obtain  the  desired  information.  When  he  found  that  they 
were  in  collusion,  and  that  Price  was  trying  to  draw  him  oflf, 
that  Van  Dom  might  attack,  he  calculated  his  time,  sent  Ord 
and  Eosecrans  to  whip  Price,*  and  to  return  in  time  to  beat 
Van  Dom.  Van  Dom,  foolhardily,  advanced  on  Corinth,  and 
Grant,  confiding  that  part  to  Eosecrans,  set  a  trap  for  Van 
Dom's  retreat.  All  this  was  clock-work,  calculated  to  hours, 
if  not  to  minutes. 

Of  the  principal  officers  on  both  sides,  we  may  draw  hasty 
pen-and-iuk  sketches,  which  -we  believe  will  be  recognized  by 
their  acquaintance : 

Eosecrans. — This  general,  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  in  the 
engineers,  of  1842,  is  active,  earnest,  and  especially  enthu&iaa- 
tic.  He  became  a  Eomaji  Catholic,  after  having  been  a  very 
devout  Episcopalian,  and  is  a  proselyter.  Having  found  what 
he  thinks  the  good  way,  he  spares  no  efforts  to  bring  others 
into  it.  Cheerful,  easy  of  access,  careless  in  matters  of  dress 
and  show,  liis  hold  on  his  army  is  by  means  of  his  knowledge, 
his  intense  interest  in  the  least  of  his  military  duties,  and  his 
great  valor  in  the  field.  The  reputation  gained  by  his  suc- 
cesses in  West  Virginia,  and  his  victories  at  luka  and  Corinth, 
was  increased  by  the  battle  of  Stone  Eiver,  and  somewhat  im- 
paired by  that  of  the  Chickamauga. 

Obd. — Ord  is  essentially  a  fighting  man,  on  the  lookout  for 
a  chance  of  battle,  and  yet  not  wanting  in  that  cool  judgment 
which  makes  the  general.  His  defeat  of  Stuart's  rebel  brigade, 
at  Drainesville,  was  of  great  moral  value  at  the  time,  and 
drew  from  his  friend  and  fellow-brigadier,  John  F.  Eeynolds, 
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himself  a  fighting  general,  the  remark :  "  Confound  that  fel- 
low !  I  knew,  if  there  was  a  fight  to  be  scared  up,  Ord  would 
find  it." 

Van  Dorn. — ^This  doughty  Confederate  cavalier,  of  Jlose- 
crans'  class  at  West  Point,  has  greatly  astonished  his  old  as- 
sociates. West  Point  men  of  his  time  remember  him  as  a 
small,  handsome,  modest  youth,  literally  at  the  foot  of  his 
class.  In  Mexico,  he  was  on  the  staff  of  General  P.  F.  Smith, 
and  was  very  popular ;  for,  to  his  other  qualities  he  added 
dashing  bravery.  His  conspicuous  course  in  the  rebel  iu- 
terests,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  deceived  them  into 
thinking  him  a  general.  A  good  soldier  he  certainly  was — 
brave,  dashing,  a  splendid  horseman ;  but  he  lacked  head,  and 
was  always  taking  his  men  into  cuts  de  sacs.  He  died  by  the 
hand  of  a  man  who  believed  that  he  had  seduced  his  wife. 

Price. — Aa  a  general.  Price  was  inferior  to  Van  Dorn ;  for 
to  want  of  head  he  added  waiM  of  knowledge.  His  march 
with  Doniphan  was  not  soldiering,  and  he  had  no  experience. 
He  was  at  swords'  points  with  the  regular  Confederate  of- 
ficers. 
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CHAPTER  X, 

THE  DEPABTMEKT  OF  THE  TENNESSEE. 

Thx  xxTKZfr  OF  Grakt^s  command. — ^DiBTsioTB. — ^RiTBoapEOT. — Williams^  oanaz^ — 
Fabraout^b  flbet. — Thb  Abkansab  dbbtboyxo. — Gbant  moyeb. — Pbmbebton  iw 
ooMMAin)  of  thb  bbbbl  army.— Gbant*b  abmy  ahd  staff.— Trade. — The  value 
OF  V10K8BUR0.— Port  Hudson.— The  Tallahatohib. — Hovey*8  motzment.— 
The  pbospeot  bbiqht.— Mubphy's  subbendeb. — Shebman's  expedition  to  Vice«- 
btjbo.— Unbuooebsful. — Abkansab  Post.- Abmy  cobpb. — Emancipation  pboola- 

MATION,  AND  GOLOBED  TBOOPS. 

By  general  orders  from  the  War  Department,  bearing  date 
of  October  16, 1862,  General^ Grant  wks  assigned  to  the  ex- 
tended command  entitled  the  Department  of  the  Tennessee. 
He  had  yirtually  exercised  it  before,  since  the  departure  of 
General  Halleck ;  bnt  he  officially  assumed  it,  by  a  general 
order,  on  the  25th  of  October.  It  included  Cairo,  Forts  Henry 
and  Donelson,  Northerti  Mississippi,  and  those  portions  of 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky  west  of  the  Tennessee  Eiver.  His 
headquarters  were  at  Jackson,  Tennessee,  from  which  he 
could  most  conveniently  organize  and  arrange  for  supplies  and 
re-enforcements  to  carry  out  his  new  plans — plans,  as  the  se- 
quel proved,  of  colossal  dimensions,  and  testing  the  utmost 
endeavors  of  a  great  commander.  Buell  having  been  defeated 
at  Perryville  on  the  8th  of  October,  Bragg  began  a  leisurely 
retreat  on  the  12th ;  and,  to  expedite  it,  Bosecrans  superseded 
Buell  on  the  30th. 

Grant's  first  care  was  to  make  a  provisional  division  of  his 
department  into  districts.  His  force  was  in  four  divisions, 
and  they  were  thus  posted :  Major-General  Sherman,  with  the 
first  division,  commanded  the  district  of  Memphis ;  Major- 
General  Hurlbut,  with  the  second,  that  of  Jackson.  The  dis- 
trict of  Corinth  was  in  charge  of  Brigadier-General  C.  S. 
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Hamilton,  mth  tlie  third  division;  and  that  of  Oolumbus 
waa  in  charge  of  Brigadier-General  T.  A.  Dayies,  with  the 
fourth. 

His  execntiye  and  administratiye  ability  were  now  displayed 
in  preparations  for  the  new  campaign,  knd,  not  less,  in  his 
control  of  the  conquered  territory  which  he  commanded.  He 
republished  and  carried  out  the  judicious  order  of  General 
Halleck  (No.  160),  principally  limiting  the  kinds  and  numbers 
of  army  trains,  baggage,  etc.,  cutting  down  these  impedirrumta 
to  the  smallest  figure,  both  for  officers  and  men ;  and  he  set 
the  example  so  rigorously  himself,  that  during  the  ensuing 
campaign,  his  own  baggage  was  said  tp  be  a  toothbrush: 
nothing  more — ^not  eyen  a  clean  shirt. 

Yicksburg,  not  within  his  command,  but  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Gulf,  was  the  grand  objectiye  point,  blockiug  the 
river,  and  daily  growing  stronger.*  It  was  a  problem  of  very 
difficult  solution :  the  greater  honor  to  him  wh^  should  work 
it  out. 


BETROSPECT  OF  OPERATIONS  ON  THE  BIVEB. 

To  preserve  the  chronological  order,  let  us  state,  very 
briefly,  what  had  been  already  attempted  in  the  Department 
of  the  Gulf.  The  grand  co-operation  of  the  fleet  needs,  and 
will  have,  its  own  historian  :  we  can  only  now  refer  to  it 
briefly,  to  subserve  our  present  purpose.  Memphis,  notwith- 
standing Montgomery's  boasts  and  the  sure  hopes  of  the 
citizens,  had  fallen  on  the  6th  of  June. 

On  the  20th,  the  gallant  Brigadier-General  Thomas  Wil- 
liams had  left  Baton  Bouge,  and  gone  up  to  Yicksburg,  with 
four  regiments  and  eight  field-guns.  On  the  25th  he  was  off 
Yicksburg,  and,  unmolested,  had  begun  to  cut  a  navigable 
CBfial  across  the  sharp  turn  of  the  river,  which,  if  successful, 
would  change  the  channel,  and  throw  the  city  and  its  defences 
six  miles  inland.  It  was  apparently  a  light  task,  and  with 
twelve  hundred  negroes,  taken  from  the  neighboring  planta- 
tions, was  rapidly  carried  to  completion ;  but  alas !  when,  on 
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the  22d  of  July,  it  was  finished,  and  the  small  barrier  knocked 
away,  the  waters  refused  the  passage,  with  what  seemed 
singular  caprice.  A  simple  plough-furrow  had  elsewhere 
frequently  changed  the  channel  in  a  single  night,  but  a  larger 
and  more  inviting  cut-off  was  now  unsuccessful  So  the  siege, 
if  it  can  be  called  one,  was  abandoned.  Williams  went  back, 
without  delay,  to  strengthen  Baton  Rouge,  and  unhappily 
to  fall  there  on  the  5th  of  August ;  and  the  rebels  lost  no  time 
in  filling  up  the  canal. 

• 

•  THE  FLEET  OP  FAKRAGUT. 

Farragut  had  steamed  up  on  the  7th  of  June,  the  day  after 
the  capture  of  Memphis,  and  had  silenced  the  Grand  Gulf 
batteries  on  the  8th.  On  the  28th  of  the  same  month  he  had 
sent  seven  vessels  past,  silencing  the  lower  batteries,  and  had 
then  joined  l^ag-Officer  Davis,  who  had  brought  down  some 
four  gunboats  and  six  mortar-boats  from  the  upper  fleet,  on 
thi9  1st  of  July ;  and  Porter  had  again  engaged  the  water- 
batteries  below  with  the  remainder  of  Farragut's  fleet ;  but 
after  an  ineffectual  bombardment,  the  rapid  falling  of  the  river 
threatening  a  dearth  of  water  for  the  larger  boats,  Farragut's 
fleet  was  obliged  to  fall  down  the  river  to  New  Orleans. 

Up  the  Yazoo  Eiver,  the  mouth  of  which  is  about  twelve 
miles  north  of  Vicksburg,  the  rebels  had  constructed  a  formi- 
dable ram,  the  Arkansas,  which  strengthened  the  defences 
principally  by  menacing  the  fleet.-  She  came  down  the  river 
to  Vicksburg  on  the  15th  of  July,  ready  for  any  work ;  and 
was  spon  sent  down  to  Baton  Bouge,  to  aid  the  attack  of 
Breckinridge  on  the  5th  of  August,  and  was  there  destroyed 
by  Colonel  EUet's  ram,  the  Essex. 

GRANT  MOVES. 

With  these  few  words,  merely,  to  connect  the  great  events 
in  Grant's  military  history,  let  us  return  to  his  own  move- 
ments.    We  have  said  that  the  great  objective  was  Vicks- 
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burg.  The  immediate  objective  was  the  army  of  Pember- 
ton,  which  lay  on  the  line  of  the  Mississippi  Central  Bail- 
road,  principally  at  Abbeville,  behind  the  Tallahatchie  Eiver, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  Holly  Springs,  Mississippi.  Its  ad- 
vance was  near  Grand  Junction  and  La  Grange. 

On  the  4th  of  November,  his  preparations  having  been 
completed, — ^his  forces  having  been  concentrated  from  Cor- 
inth, Jackson,  and  Bohvar, — Grant  moved  to  La  Grange, 
three  miles  east  of  Grand  Junction,  on  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  Bailroad,  pushing  the  enemy's  advance  back 
towards  HoUy  Springs,  and  utterly  neglecting,  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  rebels,  their  movements  to  the  east  and  south, 
which  were  intended  to  draw  him  off  in  that  direction. 
Grant's  reconnoissances  were  now  constant  and  energetic. 
Colonel  A-  L.  Lee  had  first  seized  Bipley  and  Orizaba,  hold- 
ing them  for  twenty-four  hours ;  and  then,  followed  by  tw'o 
divisions  under  McPherson,  had  made  a  dash  upon  Lamar,  on 
the  railroad,  and  Hudsonville,  defeating  the  rebel  cavalry 
at  the  latter  place.  These  and  other  approaches  developed 
the  enemy  as  intending  to  hold  the  line  of  the  Tallahatchie 
Eiver,  and  being  in  chief  force  in  advance  at  Holly  Springs 
and  Coldwater,  on  the  two  railroads.  Here  Van  Dom  had 
collected  his  forces  and  fortified  the  river-line.  But  Van 
Dom,  although  a  brave  soldier,  was  a  weak  man,  and  by  no 
means  competent  to'encoimter  and  defeat  the  Union  strategy. 
His  name  was  not  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  rebels,  and  the 
Union  generals  began  to  despise  his  strategy. 

But  the  rebel  government  was  now  fairly  awake  to  the 
danger.  As  early  as  June  16th,  the  State  archives  had  been 
removed  from  Jackson,  to  guard  against  dangers  from  the  river 
approaches ;  and  now,  in  order  to  make  head  against  these  for- 
midable land  approaches,  they  had  overslaughed  Van  Dom 
and  Lovell,  by  appointing  as.  lieutenant-general  John  C.  Pem- 
berton,  a  junior  major-general,  and  sending  him  to  command  in 
and  around  Vicksburg.  He  was  a  better  general  than  either, 
but  not  much,  and  his  great  unpopularity  more  than  neutral- 
ized his  superiority. 
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On  the  2(1  of  November,  Lovell,  who  had  been  north  of 
Holly  Springs,  fell  back ;  but  he  was  promptly  ordered  for- 
ward again  by  Pemberton,  whose  troops  were  strewed  along 
the  railroad  for  facility  of  transportation ; — ^Price,  seren  miles 
below  Lovell,  with  twelve,  thousand  men ;  and  twenty-two 
miles  further  south,  at  Abbeville,  a  conscript  camp. 

Up  to  this  time,  not\\dthstanding  his  successes.  Grant's 
army  had  not  received  that  attention  and  consideration  from 
the  Government  which  it  deserved.  This  was  no  designed 
neglect,  but  the  situation  in  Virginia  absorbed  the  general 
interest :  little  stress  was  laid  upon  the  West.  He  had  not 
been  properly  furnished  with  regular  and  instructed  officers. 
"With  the  aid  of  the  few  who  were  with  him,  he  had  every 
thing  to  make.  His  staff,  selected  with  the  rare  sagacity 
which  has  since  been  more  noticed  in  his  later  career,  was  at 
this  time  composed  of  men  who  were  making  themselves. 
Among  them  were — ^Brigadier-General  J.  D.  Webster,  the  artil- 
lery hero  of  Pittsburg  Landing,  who  was  now  superintendent 
of  military  railroads  ;  J.  A.  Eawlins,  then  a  lieutenant-colonel, 
chief  of  staff,  since  a  brigadier-general  and  brevet  major- 
general  in  the  regular  army,  an  able  staff-officer,  the  constant 
companion  of  his  fortunes ;  T.  S.  Bowers,  then  captain,  now 
colonel  and  aid-de-camp.  Major  F.  E.  Prime,  of  the  En- 
gineers, and  Lieutenant  J.  H.  Wilson,  of  the  Topographical 
Engineers,  were  the  only  two  regular  officers  on  that  large 
staff,*  and  although  excellent,  not  of  the  proper  rank.  The 
great  characteristic  of  military  genius  is  its  creative  power ; 
and  Grant  was  now  attempting  the  most  difficult  movement 
known  to  the  military  art,  with  a  thoroughly  improvised  army : 
the  greater  glory,  should  he  succeed. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

His  military  plans  were  greatly  impeded  by  the  civil  and 
municipal  difficulties  incident  to  the  state  of  war.    The  influx 

*  Prime,  -we  have  xinderstood,  decUaed  promotion  in  the  volunteers.  Wil 
eon  became  a  most  efficient  cavalry  general. 
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of  negroes  into  his  department,  and  their  unsettled  condition, 
gave  him  no  little  trouble.  They  were  not  yet  declared  free ; 
fliey  were  escaping  from  their  masters  in  vast  crowds ;  many 
were  playing  a  double  part,  at  once  fugitives  and  spies  ;  they 
were  encumbering  his  army,  and  eating  his  substance.  To 
remedy  this,  he  estabUshed  a  camp  for  them,  as  early  as  No- 
vember 14,^  and  had  them  ''organized  into  companies,  and 
Bet  to  work,  picking,  ginning,  and  baling  all  cotton  now  out- 
standing in  the  fields."  His  orders  against  plundering — that 
bane  of  all  armies — ^were  very  severe,  and  most  vigorously  car- 
ried out.  An  oflfending  regiment,  the  Twentieth  Illinois, — which 
had  broken  into  a  store  at  Jackson,  Tennessee,  and  robbed  it 
of  property  to  the  value  of  upwards  of  one  thousand  doUars, — 
be  ptmishedt  by  assessing  the  amount  on  the  pay  of  certain 
officers,  who  were  improperly  absent,  or  derelict  in  their  duty ; 
and  then  he  mustered  two  of  their  number  out  of  the  service. 
The  subject  of  trade,  as  injurious  to  nnlitary  operations  in 
insurrectionary  States,  engaged  his  serious  attention,  and  he 
kmg  refused  to  permit  it  to  be  carried  on.  The  Jews  as  a 
olass,  principally  German  Jews,  having  given  him  great  trouble 
in  connection  with  this  subject,  he  excluded  them,  for  some 
time,  from  his  department.  As  illustrating  their  great  plia- 
biKty,  we  may  state  that  they  fell  also  under  the  rebel  ban,  for 
^e  alacrity  with  which,  upon  the  surrender  of  Vicksburg, 
they  "  went  forward  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
United  States."t 

Urged,  at  length,  with  great  cogency  of  reasoning,  he  al- 
lowed a  partial  trade  ;  but,  when  asked  to  name  persons  who 
shoidd  conduct  it,  he  was  sagacious  enough  to  refuse,  declar- 
ing that  he  would  at  once  be  accused  of  comphcity,  for  his 
own  pecuniary  benefit. 

Vicksburg,  upon  which  Grant  had  concentrated  his 
thoughts,  and  which  had  been  in  the  department  of  General 
Banks,  was  now  placed  in  Grant's  department,  and  he  was  in 


*  Orders  of  that  date.  f  Orders  of  November  16. 

t  Pollard,  Third  Year,  p.  69. 
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readiness  to  demonstrate  upon  it.  To  epitomize  tlie  value  of 
liis  success,  should  he  capture  it,  we  may  quote  the  words  of 
Sherman,  in  his  speech  at  St.  Louis:  "The  possession  of 
the  Mississippi  is  the  possession  of  America."  Vicksburg 
alone  kept  us  from  that  possession.  And  Jefferson  Davis,  in 
his  speech  to  the  Legislature  of  Mississippi,  on  the  26th  of 
December,  declared  that  the  fall  of  Vicksburg  would  "  cut  oS 
their  communication  with  the  Trans-Mississippi  department, 
and  sever  the  western  portion  of  the  Confederacy  from  the 
eastern."  The  great  hope  of  the  rebels,  after  their  defeat  at 
Island  No.  10,  was  centred  in  Vicksburg  and  Memphis ;  and 
when  the  latter  fell,  Vicksburg  was  their  best  bower  in  tho 
West.  As  soon  as  the  demonstration  of  General  Williams 
upon  the  city  had  failed,  they  had  gone  to  work  with  great 
vigor  to  render  it  impregnable,  strengthening  the  garrison 
and  fortifying  every  available  point  with  heavy  earthworks. 

As  a  strong  outwork  to  Vicksburg,  on  the  25th  of  Novem- 
ber they  had  also  fortified  Port  Hudson,  on  the  left  bank, 
twenty-five  miles  above  Baton  Eouge,  and  the  terminus  of  the 
CUnton  Eailroad.  This  inclosed  a  long  stretch  of  the  river, 
free  from  our  gunboats,  through  which  stores  and  troops 
might  pass,  and  giving  free  communication  with  the  rich  pro-  ' 
ductions  of  Texas,  .upon  which  they  depended  as  a  store- 
house. The  eyes  of  the  country,  and  of  military  men  through- 
out the  world,  were  now  turned  with  great  interest  upon  Grant. 
Moving  down  by  the  railroads  which  met  at  Grenada,  it  was 
evident  that  the  first  line  which  the  rebels  would  oppose  to 
his  advsgice,  was  that  of  the  Tallahatchie  and  its  parallel 
streams,  upon  which  a  small  force,  judiciously  posted,  might 
give  great  trouble  to  a  large  army.  But  the  rebel  generals 
were,  as  we  have  said,  no  match  for  the  strategy  of  Grant 

THE  TALLAHATCHIE. 

While  the  main  army  was  openly  moving  down  from  Grand 
Junction  against  the  rebel  forces  strongly  posted  at  Abbeville, 
on  the  Tallahatchie,  and  Sherman  was  moving  from  Memphis 
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direct  on  the  same  point,  a  co-operating  force  from  Helena, 
unexpected  by  the  rebels,  was  about  to  close  the  Tallahatchie 
region,  as  by  a  magic  wand.  This  force,  seven  thousand 
strong,  under  Generals  A.  P.  Hovey  and  Washburne,  arrived 
.  at  Delta,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo  Pass,  on  the  28th  of 
November.  This  was  to  flank  the  rebels,  compel  them  to  fall 
back,  clear  the  country  for  Grant's  advance,  and  gain  un- 
disputed possession  of  the  rich  resources  of  Northern  Missis- 
sippi. 

The  exact  character  of  the  following  movements  requires 
some  care  in  the  study  of  the  component  elements,  without 
which  the  reader  is  Uable  to  fall  into  confusion.  To  state  the 
plan  in  Sherman's  sententious  phrase  :  ''  Grant  moved  direct 
on  Pemberton,  while  I  moved  from  Memphis,  and  a  smaller 
toToe  under  General  Washburne  struck  directly  for  Grenada ; 
and  the  first  thing  Pemberton  knew,  the  depot  of  his  supplies 
was  almost  in  the  grasp  of  a  small  cavalry  force,  and  he  fell 
back  in  confusion,  and  gave  us  the  Tallahatchie  without  a 
battle."  *  Without  space  for  many  details,  let  us  attempt  to  de- 
scribe these  allied  movements,  with  their  issues.  The  strategy 
was  beautiful,  and  admirably  executed.  The  conception  of 
these  movements  was  Grant's.  Detailed  dispatches  give  the 
itinerary :  it  was  rapid  and  vigorous.  On  the  29th  of  Novem- 
ber, Grant's  advance  was  at  Holly  Springs ;  on  the  30th,  at 
Waterford;  and,  on  the  1st  of  December,  a  junction  was 
forjned  with  Sherman. 

Gteneral  Hovey  started  from  Helena  on  the  27th  of  Novem- 
ber, and  on  the  28th  was  at  Delta.  Distributing  his  cavalry, 
that  of  Washburne  proceeded  to  Cold  Water,  where  it  captured 
a  rebel  camp ;  then  the  forces  moved  along  the  Gold  Water  and 
Tallahatchie  rivers  southward,  by  a  rapid  march  via  Preston, 
to  Gamer's  station,  just  north  of  Grenada,  destroying  the 
railroad  and  bridges ;  then  to  Charleston  and  Mitchell's  cross- 
roads, both  knots  of  coimtry  roads ;  northward  still  to  Panola 
and  Oakland,  on  the  Memphis  road,  and  thence  to  CofTeeville, 


«  Speech  at  6t  LoaJ& 
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on  that  to  Grand  Junction.  The  work  was  well  and  thor- 
oughly done ;  the  enemy's  rea»  was  seriously  endangered ; 
steamboats  and  many  river-craft  were  destroyed  on  the  Talla- 
hatchie ;  the  railroad  from  Memphis  to  Grenada  broken  up ; 
cars  and  locomotives  burned  and  destroyed.  Pressed  in  front 
by  Grant,  the  rebel  astonishment  turned  to  panic ;  a  precipi- 
tate retreat  was  all  that  was  left  to  Pemberton,  and  so  he  fell 
back  to  Grenada,  even  while  Hovey  was  quietly  moving  back 
to  Helena.    Perhaps  Hovey  was  moved  back  too  soon. 

Pemberton  retreated  from  the  Tallahatchie  on  the  1st  of 
December,  leaving  a  smaU  force  at  the  railroad-bridge  across 
that  river ;  but  ihej  did  not  seriously  dispute  the  passage. 
Onward  still,  the  cavalry  skirmishing  at  Abbeville,  until,  on 
the  3d  of  December,  his  headquarters  were  at  Oxford,  with  his 
cavalry  well  in  advance,  driving  Van  Dom  out  of  Water  Val- 
ley and  Coffeeville,  on  the  railroad.  A  glance  at  the  map  will 
at  once  display  the  value  of  Hovey's  march,  at  this  juncture, 
in  preparing  the  way  for  the  main  army.  To  add  to  the  rebel 
misfortunes,  it  was  now  learned  that  the  United  States  gun- 
boats were  in  the  Yazoo,  and  steaming  up  to  take  them  in 
rear,  and  perhaps  cut  off  their  retreat.  One  of  our  gunboats, 
the  Cairo,  was  exploded  by  a  rebel  torpedo. 

sher])£An's  expedition. 

The  first  act  thus  auspiciously  performed.  Grant  proposed 
to  General  Halleck  to  hold  the  enemy  south  of  the  Talabusha, 
and  move  a  force  from  Memphis  and  Helena  on  Vicksburg ; 
and,  in  reply,  received  orders  from  General  HaUeck  to  send 
the  proposed  expedition  against  Vicksburg.  General  Sher- 
man was  selected  for  the  command  ;*  and  Morgan  L.  Smith's 


*  The  following  is  General  Grant's  order  to  Sherman : 

Hbadquartbrs,  Thibteenth  Aiunr  Cobps, 
DsPABTHKirr  OF  THB  TEimESBEB,  Oxford,  Miss.,  Deo.  8,  186S. 

MAJGR-OmiKRAi,  W.  T.  Shebman,  Commanding  HigTU  Wing : 

Geksral — ^You  will  proceed  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  to  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  taking  with  you  one  diyision  of  your  present  command.  On  your  arrival 
at  Memphis,  you  wiU  assume  oommiand  of  all  the  troops  there,  and  that  portion 
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diyisioiiy  then  near  Oxford,  immediately  started  back  to 
Memphis  to  form  part  of  the  expedition.  It  was  confidently 
believed,  that  if  Sherman  moved  with  all  possible  dispatch, 
he  wonld  be  able,  with  the  force  at  his  command,  and  the  co- 
operation of  the  navy,  imder  Admiral  Porter,  to  surprise  and 
capture  Vicksburg.  If  he  should  find  this  impracticable,  it 
was  almost  certain  that'  he  would  be  able  to  take  and  hold 
Haines'  Bluff,  operate  against  the  enemy's  lines,  and  open  up 
to  General  Grant  the  Yazoo  Eiver  as  a  line  of  supplies ;  while 
Grant  should  press  Pemberton  in  front,  and  hold  him  in  force 
in  the  Yalabusha,  until  the  result  of  Sherman's  attack  should 
be  known.* 

of  General  Cnrtui's  force  at  present  east  of  the  Mississippi  Biver,  and  organize 
them  into  brigades  and  divisions  in  your  own  way.  As  soon  as  possible,  move 
with  them  down  the  river,  to  the  vicinity  of  Vicksburg ;  and,  with  the  co-opera-  • 
tion  of  the  gnnboat  fleet  under  command  of  Flag-Officer  Porter,  proceed  to  the 
ledncticii  of  that  place,  in  such  manner  as  circumstances  and  your  own  judg- 
ment may  dictate. 

The  amount  of  rations,  forage,  land  transportation,  etc.,  necessary  to  take 
will  be  left  entirely  with  yourself.  The  quartermaster  at  St.  Louis  will  be  in- 
structed to  send  you  transportation  for  thirty  thousand  men.  Should  you  still 
find  yourself  deficient,  your  quartermaster  will  be  authorized  to  make  up  the 
ds6ciency  from  such  transports  as  may  come  into  the  port  of  Memphis. 

On  arriving  in  Memphis,  put  yourself  in  communication  with  Admiral  Porter, 
and  arrange  with  him  for  his  co-operation. 

Inform  me  at  the  earliest  practicable  day  of  the  time  when  you  will  embark, 
and  soeh  plans  as  may  then  be  matured.  I  will  hold  the  forces  here  in  read!- 
new  to  oo-apenie  with  you  in  such  manner  as  the  movements  of  the  enemy 
may  make  necessary. 

Leave  the  district  of  Memphis  in  the  command  of  an  efficient  officer,  and 

with  a  garrison  of  four  regiments  of  infantry,  the  siege-guns,  and  whatever 

cavalry  may  be  there. 

(Signed)  U.  S.  Grakt,  Mijor-General. 

*  The  following  letter  of  General  Sherman  to  Admiral  Porter  gives  hia 
▼iewi  of  the  movement. 

Headqttabtebs  Bight  Wino,  Amrr  or  thb  TsinvESSSi, 
OzTOBD,  Miss.,  Dec.  8,  1862. 
Bbab-AdviraIj  D.  D.  Porter, 

Cknnmomding  U.  8.  Nwaal  Forces,  (hiro,  His. : 
The  movement  thus  far  has  been  eminently  sucoessfal.    General  Grant, 
noving  down  direetly  upon  the  enemy's  strong  lines  behind  the  Tallahatchie, 
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On  the  14th  of  December,  General  Grant  telegraphed  to 
Sherman,  in  cipher,  as  follows : — 

I  have  not  had  one  word  firom  Giierson  since  he  left,  and  am  gettdng' 
uneasy  about  him.  I  hope  General  Gorman  will  give  you  no  difficulty  about 
returning  the  troops  that  were  on  this  side  of  the  river,  and  Steele  to  command 
them.  The  twenty-one  thousand  men  you  have,  with  twelve  thousand  from 
Helena,  will  make  a  good  force.  The  enemy  are  as  yet  in  the  Yalabusha.  I 
am  pushing  down  on  them  slowly,  but  so  as  to  keep  up  the  impression  of  a 
continuous  move.  I  feel  particularly  anxious  to  have  the  Helena  cavalry  on 
this  side  of  the  river — if  not  now,  at  least  after  you  start.  If  Gorman  will  send 
them,  instruct  them  where  to  go,  and  how  to  communicate  with  me.  Myjiead> 
quarters  will  probably  be  in  Coffeeville,  one  week  hence.  In  the  mean  time,  I 
will  be  at  Springdale.  It  would  be  weU  if  you  could  have  two  or  three  smaU 
boats,  suitable  for  navigating  the  Yazoo.  It  may  become  necessary  for  me  to 
look  to  that  base  for  supplies  before  we  get  through. 

(Signed)  XJ.  S.  Grant,  Major-GeneraL 


,  while  the  Helena  force  appeared  unexpectedly  on  their  flank,  utterly  con- 
founded them,  and  they  are  now  in  full  retreat,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  where  they 
will  bring  up.  We  hope  they  will  halt  and  reform  behind  the  Yalabusha,  with 
Grenada  as  their  centre.  If  so,  General  Grant  can  press  their  fix)nt,  whilst  I 
am  ordered  to  take  all  the  spare  troops  from  Mempliis  and  Helena,  and  proceed 
with  all  dispatch  to  Vicksburg. 

Time  now  is  the  great  object.  We  must  not  give  time  for  new  combina- 
tions. I  know  you  wiU  promptly  co-operate.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  en- 
gage their  Vicksburg  batteries  until  I  have  broken  all  their  inland  communi- 
cation ;  then  Vicksburg  must  be  attacked  by  land  and  water.  In  this  I  wlH 
defer  much  to  you. 

My  purpose  vnll  be  to  cut  the  road  to  Munroe,  La.,  to  Jackson,  Miss.,  and 
then  appear  up  the  Yazoo,  threatening  the  Mississippi  Central  road  where  it 
crosses  the  Big  Black. 

These  movements  will  disconcert  the  enemy,  and  throw  them  on  to  Me- 
ridian, especially  as  General  Grant  presses  them  in  front  All  this  should  be 
done  before  the  winter  rains  make  General  Grant's  road  impassable.  I  wiU 
leave  for  Memphis  to-morrow,  Tuesday  night,  and  will  reach  Memphis  with 
one  of  my  old  divisions  Friday  night.  We  ought  to  leave  Memphis  before  the 
20th,  and  I  do  earnestly  desire  you  should  meet  me  there.  At  all  events,  even 
if  the  larger  gunboats  cannot  proceed  at  once,  send  those  of  light  draught 
down,  with  Captains  Phelps,  Gwinn,  Shirk,  or  some  ofScer  to  assist  me  in  the 
preliminary  work.  Of  course,  Vicksburg  cannot  be  reduced  till  you  arrive  with 
the  large  gunboats. 

General  Grant's  purpose  is  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  effects  of  this  Talla- 
hatchie success. 

I  am,  with  great  respect, 

(Signed)  W.  T.  Shsrican,  Major^Seneral  commanding. 
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Never  did  human  hopes  haye  a  brighter  prospect ;  never 
had  skilfcil  combinations  been  more  beantifuUj  snccessfoL 
Grant  confined  his  operations  against  the  enemy  to  such  as 
seemed  most  probable  to  secure  the  success  of  his  part  in  the 
grand  movement.  He  pushed  slowly  but  steadily  forward 
towards  Grenada,  and  sent  cavahy  expeditions  against  Pem- 
berton's  lines  of  communication  and  both  his  flanks,  and 
menaced  his  front,  while  Sherman  was  about  to  make  a  grand 
attack  on  Vicksburg,  by  the  Mississippi  and  Tazoo.  Grant 
had  left  small  but  adequate  garrisons  at  aU  the  principal 
points  in  his  rear :  among  them  were  Columbus,  Humboldt, 
Trenton,  Jackson,  Bolivar,  Corinth,  Holly  Springs,  Cold 
Water,  Davis's  Mills,  and  Middleburg.  He  had  neglected 
no  precaution,  and  now  he  was  about  to  grasp  the  glittering 
prize,  when  suddenly,  in  a  moment,  the  prospect  was  blasted, 
the  entire  movement  defeated,  and  a  disaster  which  he  could 
not  anticipate  was  to  fall  upon  his  advance,  and  Sherman's 
gallant,  but  unaided  attack. 

As  a  lesson  to  all  military  men  who  may  fall  into  isolated 
command,  it  is  valuable ;  otherwise,  it  was  an  unalloyed  dis- 
aster. 

mubphy's  sukbender  of  hollt  springs. 

The  story  is  a  very  brief  one..  As  soon  as  Van  Dom  was 
assured  of  the  return  of  Hovey's  expedition,  he  took  heart, 
and  determined  to  attack  some  of  the  garrisoned  posts  in 
Grant's  rear ;  to  destroy  the  railroad-bridges  aU  along  from 
Columbus  to  Corinth ;  and  thus  to  force  him  to  abandon  or 
postpone  his  grand  movement.  In  a  military  point  of  view, 
Van  Dom  deserves  credit  for  this  plan,  which,  aided  by  the 
disgraceful  conduct  of  one  man,  was  entirely  successful. 
That  man  was  Colonel  B.  C.  Murphy,  who  had  been  intrusted 
with  the  command  of  HoDy  Springs,  and  who,  upon  being 
surrounded  by  rebel  cavalry,  surrendered  his  post  without 
striking  a  single  blow,  on  the  20th  of  December,  while  Grant 
was  at  Oxford,  thirty  nules  away.    Murphy  had  taken  no  pre- 

10 
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cantions,  althoagh  he  knew  what  threatened,  and  had  left  the 
garrison  in  ignorance  of  all  danger.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand his  apparent  unconcern  at  the  vast  issues  which  de- 
pended upon  his  holding  out  until  lie  had  not  a  man  left 
But  we  need  not  stop  to  moralize  :  he  gave  up  the  post,  with 
vast  quantities  of  ammunition,  quartermaster,  commissary, 
and  medical  stores,  and  one  thousand  bales  of  cotton.  The 
blow  fell  like  a  stroke  of  lightning.  Grant's  communications 
were  cut,  the  vast  plans  and  preparations  rendered  useless, 
and  the  siege  of  Yicksburg  indefinitely  postponed.  Grant  fell 
back  to  Holly  Springs. 

Other  attacks  the  rebels  had  made,  at  Cold  Water,  Da- 
vis's Mills,  and  Middleburg,  which  were  bravely  repulsed. 
Murphy  was  disgraced  and  dismissed,  and  all  that  Grant 
could  do  was  to  plan  again,  and  hope  for  better  aid  in  the 
.  future.* 

This  failure,  lamentable  in  itself,  was  the  more  to  be  re- 
gretted because,  in  the  summer,  only  a  short  time  before, 
Pope  had  been  signally  defeated  at  CentreviUe  on  the  28th  of 
August,  at  Manassas  on  the  30th,  and  at  Ohantilly  on  the  Ist 
of  September  ;  and  because  the  battle  of  Antietam  was  not  a 
compensating  victory.  The  battle  of  Perryville,  on  the  8th  of 
October,  was  not  to  our  advantage ;  and  the  chapter  of  dis- 
asters or  barren  victories  was  crowned  with  horrors  by  the 
wholesale  slaughters  of  Fredericksburg,  on  the  13th  of  De- 
cember. 

But  whoever  might  despair.  Grant  did  not.  Every  one  who 
has  read  his  history  thus  far  must  have  been  struck  with  his 
singular  tenacity  of  purpose.  Not  a  day  was  lost  in  irresolu- 
tion ;  preparations  were  at  once  made  for  putting  a  new  plan 
into  execution. 

And  here  let  us  pause  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  Sherman's 
fortunes,  in  the  campaign  which  reached  such  an  untimely 
end. 


*  The  niden  of  FooeBt,  in  Onnt's  rear,  weie  finally  dispersed  by  Qenenl 
Bweeny. 
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Shennan's  expedition  to  Yicksbiirg,  like  all  the  actions  of 
that  brilliant  general,  was  oarefally  prepared,  well-timed,  and 
admirably  ^conducted.  "With  only  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
ground  upon  which  ]^e  was  to  attack,  he  embarked  his  troops 
'  at  Memphis  and  Helena,  and  on  the  21st  of  December,  the  day 
after  the  surrender  of  HoUy  Springs,  but  in  unhappy  igno- 
rance of  that  fact,  his  fleet  of  sixty  transports,  convoyed  by 
Admiiral  Porter,  with  three  gonboats,  rendezvoused  at  Friar's 
Point.  His  army,  called  the  "  Eight  Wing  of  the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee,"  was  composed  of  four  divisions,  under  Gen- 
erals G.  W.  Morgan,  M.  L.  Smith,  A.  J.  Smith,  and  Frederick 
Steele.  Steele's  division  had  four  brigades,  under  Blair, 
Thayer,  C.  S.  Hovey,  and  Hassendurbel.  The  other  three 
divisions  were  of  three  brigades  each.  The  men  were  the 
flower  of  the  West.  In  an  admirable  order,  issued  December 
18th,  he  had  forbidden  oU  citizens,  traders,  and  women  to 
accompany  it,  and  allowed  no  cotton  to  be  shipped,  except 
what  was  needed  for  bulk-heads  and  protection.  If  any 
citizen  should  elude  the  order,  he  was  to  be  conscripted  as 
a  private,  or  turned  over  as  a  deck-hand.  We  call  attention 
to  this  order  as  indicative  of  the  care  with  which  his  move- 
ment was  conducted.  Landing  a  detachment  under  M.  L. 
Smith,  at  MOliken's  Bend,  he  sent  it  to  Delhi  and  Dallas,  to 
cut  the  rebel  communication  by  the  Vicksburg  and  Shreve- 
port  Kailroad,  after  which  they  were  to  join  him. 

On  the  27th^  the  main  body  proceeded  up  the  Yazoo,  and 
debarked  at  and  above  Johnston's  Landing,  at  various  points 
from  the  junction  of  the  Old  Biver  with  the  Tazoo  to  John- 
ston's Farm,  about  eight  miles  from  Vicksburg. 

The  long  line  of  Bluff  upon  which  Vicksburg  is  situated 
touches  the  Yazoo  at  Haines'  Bluff,  and  incloses,  between  thai 
river  and  the  bend  of  the  Mississippi,  a  field  of  most  difficult 
topography,  intersected  with  bayous,  and  commanded  by  a 
successioh  of  redoubts,  lines  of  rifle-pits,  and  field-batteries, 
protected  by  abatis,  on  the  bluffs  and  on  the  plain  at  their 
base.  In  front  of  all  this,  the  Chickasaw  bayou,  coming  east- 
ward from  the  Yazoo,   tams  southward  to  flow  as  a  deep 
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and  wide  wet  ditch  to  the  entire  fortification,  prolonged  to 
the  northward  by  the  Cypress  Lake  slough. 

The  Confederate  positions,  from  Haines'  Bluff  to  Vicksburg, 
were  exceedingly  strong  by  nature,  and  doubly  fortified  by 
military  skilL  The  rebel  troops,  who  had  been  in  Grant's 
front,  now  that  he  had  fallen  back,  rushed  to  Yicksburg,  full 
of  hope,  to  overpower  Sherman.  It  is  not  within  our  scope 
to  give  a  detailed  account  of  this  action ;  we  can  only  give  its 
outlines.  In  landing,  the  forces  were  thus  disposed :  A.  J. 
Smith  on  the  rig^t ;  M.  L.  Smith,  the  right  centre ;  Morgan,  the 
left  centre  ;  and  Steele,  the  left.  Steele's  first  landing,  on  the 
28th,  was  above  the  slough,  while  Morgan  had  moved  south 
of  Chickasaw  bayou,  into  the  re-entering  angle. 

Steele  w^as  withdrawn,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  en- 
countered in  crossing  the  slough,  and  re-embarked,  to  land 
south  of  the  Chickasaw,  on  the  left  of  Morgan.  Blair's  bri- 
gjade,  which,  in  the  temporary  absence  of  M.  L.  Smith,  had 
occupied  the  right  centre,  was  now  marched  to  join  Steele  on 
the  left.  The  brigades  of  Thayer  and  Blair  then  advanced  to 
the  assault  across  the  bridges,  with  the  most  distinguished 
bravery.  They  stormed  the  rifle-pits,  entered  the  rebel  line, 
driving  them  back  in  confusion.  But  they  were  largely  re- 
enforced,  while  there  were  unaccountable  delays  in  the  move- 
ment of  our  troops.  Morgan's  division  was  not  brought  over 
in  time  to  engage  in  the  assault. 

The  movements  of  attack  on  the  centre  And  right  were 
greatly  impeded  by  the  difficulty  of  bridging  tte  bayou,  and 
were  therefore  very  feeble.  The  attack  on  the  left,  which 
was  extremely  gallant,  was  made  by  only  three  thousand  men, 
eight  hundred  of  whom  were  put  hora  de  comhcU.  Sherman, 
ardent  and  impetuous,  was  very  angry  at  this  "lame  and 
impotent  conclusion,"  but  he  was  also  philosophical.  Under 
the  protection  of  a  flag  of  truce,  on  the  31st,*  he  buried  his 
dead  and  canned  off  his  wounded. 

One  more  effort  he  thought  to  make  ;  it  was,  to  try  a  com- 
bined land  and  naval  attack  upon  Haines'  Bluff,  turn  the  rebel 
right,  and  roU  back  his  line  or  endanger  his  rear.    This  new 
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plan  he  was  ready  to  put  into  execution  on  the  1st  of  January,  ^ 
when  a  dense  fog  made  it  impracticable  :  when  it  lifted,  the 
rebels  were  prepared  for  him.  Baffled,  but  not  humiliated, 
he  re-embarked  his  command  and  dropped  down  the  Yazoo, 
having  lost  in  his  assault,  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  killed, 
nine  hundred  and  eighty- two  wounded,  and  seven  hundred 
and  fifty-six  missing. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  river  he  found  General  McClemand, 
waiting,  by  order  of  the  President,  to  take  command.  He  sent 
the  transports  up  to  Milliken's  Bend.  "  The  right  wing"  was 
merged  into  the  "  Army  of  the  Mississippi,"  of  which  Sher- 
man commanded  one  corps  and  Morgan  the  other,  and  the 
last  act  of  the  'campaign  was  over.  Sherman  gracefully 
acknowledges  the  defeat  in  his  order  and  report,  and  in  his 
recent  speech  at  St.  Louis,  but  the  world  now  knows,  what  it 
did  not  then,  that  he  was  "  on  time,"  and  was  the  victim  of 
unavoidable  circumstances,  and  that  his  repulse  was  no  less 
a  consequence-  of  Murphy's  surrender  of  HoUy  Springs,  than 
was  Grant's  falling  back  to  that  point;  not  because  Grant 
could  not  co-operate,  but  because  his  retrograde  movement 
enabled  the  rebels  to  send  large  re-enforcements  to  Vicks- 
burg. 

Of  course,  Pemberton  was  proud  of  the  Confederate  suc- 
cess, and  he  had  a  right  to  be.  Following  his  impotence  on 
the  Tallahatchie,  it  was  a  great  consolation — ^the  last  gleam 
of  success  which  was  to  irradiate  his  path :  let  him  make 
much  of  it. 

ABEANSAS  POST. 

Before  McClemand  had  taken  command,  General  Sherman 
and  Admiral  Porter  had  discussed  the  propriety  of  an  attack 
on  Arkansas  Post,  and  had  decided,  for  numerous  reasons, 
to  make  it.  The  proposition  was  Sherman's ;  but  McClemand 
concurred  in  it.  They  went  up  the  White  Eiver  from  the 
Mississippi,  and  thence  by  a  connecting  canal  into  the  Arkan- 
sas.   All  the  gunboats  that  could  get  into  the  canal  were 
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sent  forward,  imtfl  they  reached  Fort  Hindman,  at  the  old 
post  of  Arkansas,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  The  joint 
attack  by  the  army  and  navy  conld  not  be  resisted ;  the  firing 
began  at  noon  on  the  11th,  and  lasted  nntil  four  o'clock,  when 
a  white  flag  gave  token  of  surrender.  Our  loss  was  about  six 
hundred ;  that  of  the  rebels  only  one  hundred  and  fifty.  We 
destroyed  the  fort.  The  navy  sent  up  and  captured  Des  Arc 
and  Duvals,  while  McClemand  withdrew  his  forces  to  Napo- 
leon. 

Grant  had  come  up  the  White  Eiver  to  meet  Porter  at  the 
cutaway,  and  prepare  for  his  new  campaign.  We  have 
noticed  the  capture  of  Fort  Hindman,  on  account  of  its  bear- 
ing on  the  general  plan.  It  was  very  opp<)rtune ;  it  tended 
to  inspirit  the  men,  and  in  some  sort  retrieve  the  repulse  of 
Haines'  Bluflf :  it -was  doing  something  with  troops  who  would 
otherwise  have  lain  idle,  while  Grant  was  moving  his  army 
to  Memphis ;  and  it  changed  the  discord  of  defeat,  in  the  ears 
of  an  impressible  public,  into  the  harmonious  notes  of  a  vic- 
tory. It  was  also  another  rebel  discomfiture.  Otherwise  it 
amounted  to  very  little. 

NEW  ORGANIZATION  INTO  ARMY  CORPS.    • 

Grant  had  been  steadily  gaining  ground  in  the  confidence 
of  the  Government,  and  the  great  importance  of  his  plans  in 
Mississippi  caused  them  to  send  him  a  larger  number  of 
troops,  requiring  a  new  organization.  These,  in  accordance 
with  historic  experience,  he  disposed  into  army  corps,  instead 
of  numerous  distinct  divisions.  The  advantage  of  this  system 
is  manifest.  It  gives  to  competent  generals,  commanding 
corps,  a  larger  field  in  which  to  display  their  powers,  and  it 
relieves  the  commander  of  great  official  drudgery — all  the 
division  reports,  etc.,  being  settled  at  the  corps  headquarters, 
while  only  a  digest  is  sent  up  by  the  corps  commanders  to 
the  commander-in-chief.  Also,  on  the  field  of  war,  the  orders 
of  the  commanding  general  are  given  to  corps  commanders, 
and  they  are  held  responsible  for  the  movements  and  actions 
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of  the  divisions  considiating  their  corps.    And  sidll,  in  addition 

to  these  advantages,  each  army  corps  constitutes  an  army  in 

itself,  properly  organized  of  the  three  arms,  and  ready  for 

independent  movement  as  such.    The  system  is  French,  and 

our  brief  experience  in  handling  large  bodies  of  men,  soon 

prompted  its  employment  in  the  late  war. 

On  the    22d.  of   December,  Grant   issued  the  following 

order: 

General  Orders,  No.  14. 

HxADQUAirrBBa,  Dspabtment  of  the  TEmrxsssK, 
.    HoLLT  8pBmQ0,  Miss.,  Deo.  22,  1862. 

.Bj  directions  of  the  general-in-chief  of  the  anny,  the  troops  in  this  depart- 
ment, inclnding  those  of  the  Department  of  the  JSfissoori  operating  on  the  Mis- 
fliaippi  River,  are  hereby  divided  into  four  army  corps,  as  follows : 

1.  The  troops  composing  the  Ninth  Division,  Brigadier  General  G.  W. 
Hoigan  commanding ';  the  Tenth  Division,  Brigadier-General  A.  J.  Smith 
commanding ;  and  all  other  troops  operating  on  the  Mississippi  River  below 
Memphis,  not  indnded  in  the  Fifteenth  Army  Corps,  will  constitute  the  Thir- 
teenth Army  Corps,  under  the  command  of  Major-General  John  A.  McCler- 
nand. 

2.  The  Fifth  Division,  Brigadier-General  Morgan  L.  Smith  commanding  ; 
the  division  from  Helena,  Arkansas,  commanded  by  Brigadier-General  F. 
Steele;  and  the  forces  in  the  "District  of  Memphis,"  will  constitute  the  Fif- 
teenth Army  Corps,  and  be  commanded  by  Mfyor-General  W.  T.  Sherman. 

8.  The  Sixth  Division,  Brigadier-General  J.  McArthur  commanding ;  the 
Seventh  Divinon,  Brigadier-General  I.  F.  Qoimby  commanding ;  the  Eighth  Di- 
vision, Brigadier-General  L.  F.  Ross  commanding ;  the  Second  Brigade  of  cav- 
alry, Colonel  A.  L.  Lee  commanding  ;  and  the  troops  in  the  "  District  of  Co- 
Imnbns,"  commanded  by  Brigadier-General  Davies,  and  those  in  the  ''  District 
of  Jackson,"  commanded  by  Brigadier-General  Sullivan,  will  constitute  the 
Sxteenth  Army  Corps,  and  be  commanded  by  Major-General  S.  A.  Hurlbut. 

4.  The  First  Division,  Brigadier-General  J.  W.  Denver  commanding ;  the 
Third  Division,  Brigadier-General  John  A.  Logan  commanding;  the  Fourth 
Division,  Brigadier-General  J.  G.  Lauman  commanding ;  the  First  Brigade  of 
cavalry.  Colonel  B.  H.  Grierson  commanding;  and  the  forces  in  the  "District 
of  Corinth,"  commanded  by  Brigadier-General  G.  M.  Dodge,  will  constitute  the 
Seventeenth  Army  Corps,  and  be  commanded  by  Major-General  J.  B.  McPherson. 

District  commanders  will  send  consolidated  returns  of  their  forces  to  these 
headquarters,  as  weU  as  to  army  corps  headquarters,  and  will,  for  the  present, 
receive  orders  from  department  headquarters. 

By  order  of 

MajorjGbneral  U.  S.  Grant. 
John  A.  BAWLnrs,  A.  A.  G. 
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THE  president's  PBOOLAJICATION,  AKD  THE  USE  OF  OOLOBED 

TE00P8. 

No  history  of  the  war,  and  no  biography  of  any  one  of  its 
chief  actors,  would  be  complete  without  reference  to  a  State 
paper  of  greater  significance  than  any  other  issued  during  the 
period  of  hostilities.  Indeed,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
any  public  document  ever  issued  in  America  had  more  im- 
portant bearings  than  this.  We  refer  to  the  President's 
Emancipation  Proclamation.  On  the  22d  of  September,  1862, 
he  had  declared,  by  proclamation,  that  on  the  1st  day  of  Jan- 
uary, 1863,  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  the  States,  the 
people  of  which  were  in  rebellion,  should  be  thereafter  free. 
On  the  1st  day  of  January  he  had  ratified  that  assertion  by 
formal  proclamation,  enumerating  the  States  and  portions  of 
States  in  which  it  should  take  effect. 

This  was  the  signal  for  new  political  controversies,  and 
many  of  our  high  officers  in  the  army  were  inclined  to  fight 
against  it. 

We  need  do  no  more  than  to  declare,  as  we  have  done  be- 
fore, that  this  was  a  logical  sequence  for  which  we  should 
have  been  prepared,  and  against  which  the  rebels  had  not  the 
shadow  of  a  right  to  complain.  The  recruiting  of  negro  regi- 
ments was  also  a  bugbear  to  many  people,  though  not  a  single 
valid  argument  can  be  brought  against  it.  Disloyal  sheets 
fulminated  the  fallacious  argumenta  of  the  schools,  od  popidum, 
ttd  verecundiam,  and  the  like,  and  the  swords  of  certain  gener- 
als relaxed  in  their  grasp ;  they  halted  on  the  negro  question. 
Grant,  no  politician,  but  a  straightforward,  manly  soldier,  was 
instant  and  earnest  in  his  obedience.  "It  is  expected,**  he 
wrote  in  orders,  "  that  all  commanders  will  especially  exert 
themselves  in  carrying  out  the  policy  of  the  Administration, 
not  only  in  organizing  colored  troops,  and  rendering  them 
efficient,  but  also  in  removing  prejudice  against  them."  As 
the  servant  of  a  great  republic,  he  left  to  the  departments 
of  Government  their  specific  duties,  while  he  performed  his 
own. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

THE  NEW  MOYEMENT  TOWAUDS  VICKSBUBG. 

Boom  PROPOSBD. — Williamb'  oakal. — Wht  it  failed. — MiLLnEXN*8  Bbitd. — Lakk 
Pbovidbnob. — Thb  Yazoo  Pass.— Steele's  Batou. — Pobteb's  bnerot. — Tan- 
gled   couNTBY. — What  kezt? — To   New   Cabtuagb,   and  beyond. — Pa0sino 

THE  BATTEBIE8. — FiBST  BOATS. — SdEETS  OF  FIRE. — SECOND    LOT.— IIaBD  7iME8. — 

A0BO88  TO  Bbdinsbubo. — Battle  of  Pobt  Gibson.— Enemy  bouted. 

Stung  by  the  failure  of  his  plans,  and  spurred  onward  by 
an  irrepressible  spirit  and  unyielding  wiU,  Grant  now  deter- 
mined to  take  Yicksburg  at  every  hazard,  and  at  any  cost. 
In  the  perusal  of  the  following  history,  it  is  curious  to  see  his 
difficulties,  his  expedients ;  how,  like  a  lime-hound  on  its 
track,  he  essayed  many  approaches,  until  at  last  he  found  the 
true  one,  or  rather,  burst  through  barriers  of  fire  to  reach  it. 

His  plan  was  to  move  upon  Vicksburg  from  the  interior ;  but 
how  to  get  a  base  by  which  he  might  do  so  was  the  question. 
The  principal  routes  proposed,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  prose- 
eated,  were  the  following:  first,  Williams'  c^nal,  or  cut-oflf; 
second,  the  route  from  Milliken's  Bend ;  third.  Lake  Provi- 
dence; fourth,  the  Yazoo  Pass;  and  fifth,  Steele's  Bayou. 
Let  us  consider  these  in  their  order. 


WILLIAMS    CANAL. 

This  cut-off  had  been  located  across  the  peninsula,  at  right 
angles,  about  six  miles  below  Yicksburg.  It  was  about  one 
mile  across ;  and,  if  it  could  be  made  effective,  it  would  isolate 
Ticksburg,  and  make  a  channel  for  transporting  troops  and 
•applies  to  the  new  base  south  of  the  city,  without  exposure 
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io  the  batteries  of  the  citj.  It  lias  atreadj  been  stated  that 
the  location  was  faulty,  beginning  in  an  eddj  above,  and  de- 
boncliing  opposite  the  Big  bavon  and  raco-eoarae,  exposed  to 
an  enfilading  fire  from  the  lower  batteries. 

Immediately  after  the  aSigur  of  Arkansas  Post,  McClemand 
had  been  ordered  down  to  Yonng*s  Point,  and  McArthnr's 
division  was  there  on  the  20th  of  Jannarj ;  and  that  was  the 
destination  of  the  entire  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  less  the  gar- 
risons of  the  towns  in  rear  and  Logan's  division.  A  very 
large  naval  force,  under  Admiral  Porter,  had  also  rendez- 
voused there.  On  the  2d  of  Febniary,  Grant  came  down  to 
Tonng's  Point  in  person,  and  superintended  the  work  on  the 
canal  It  was  prosecuted  with  great  vigor.  The  camps  of  thr 
army  were  on  the  west  side,  and  the  earth  was  thrown  up  on 
that  side,  to  form  a  sort  of  levee  for  their  protection.  The 
river  was  rising  rapidly;  but,  while  it  promised  a  speedy 
opening,  it  also  threatened  danger  to  the  embankments.  In- 
d(^ed  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  fast  gathering  waters  could 
be  kept  out  of  the  canal  aud  the  camps.  It  was  now  the  8tfa 
of  March,  and,  between  hope  and  fear,  the  former  predomi- 
nating, they  were  toiling  on,  when  suddenly  the  great  river 
asserted  its  strength  ;  the  mouth  of  the  cut-off  gave  way  with 
a  grand  burst;  the  waters  swept  through  and  swept  over, 
carrying  away  implements  and  dykes,  and  flooding  the  camps, 
to  the  extreme  discomfort  and  great  danger  of  the  men.  The 
soldiers,  seizing  their  tents  and  equipments,  rushed  for  the 
levee  :  all  that  part  of  the  peninsula  south  of  the  railroad  was 
under  water.  The  first  step  in  the  new  plan  was  a  failure,  and 
the  rebels  laughed  loud  and  long  at  our  discomfiture. 

Grant  was  not  for  a  moment  disturbed;  he  had  not  de- 
pended solely  upon  this :  he  had  other  projects  for  untying 
the  Gordian  knot,  and  was  ready  in  default  of  .all  these  to  cut 
it  with  his  sword.  His  army  was  large,  and,  in  spite  of  ma- 
lignant reports,  healthy  and  in  good  spirits. 
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iolliken's  bend. 

The  engineers  had  reported  to  him  a  practicable  route 
through  the  bayous  which  nm  from  near  Milliken's  Bend,  on 
the  north,  and  New  Carthage,  on  the  south,  through  Bounda- 
bout  bayou  into  the  Tensas  River.  This  also  was  tried : 
dredge-boats  were  sent  forward  to  clear  a  passage,  and  a  small 
steamer,  with  a  few  barges,  was  passing  through,  when  the 
sudden  fall  of  the  river,  commencing  about  the  middle  of 
^ril,  put  an  end  to  this  scheme. 

LAKE  PROVIDENCE. 

While  still  at  work  on  Williams'  cut-off,  and  as  an  altema- 
tire  or  an  additional  route,  Lake  Providence  had  engaged 
Grant's  attention,  and  he  had  put  a  large  force  to  work  upon 
ii  This  lake,  situated  seventy-five  miles  from  Vicksburg,  and 
jnrt  sourth  of  the  Arkansas  State  line,  is  only  one  mile  west  of 
the  Mississippi :  through  this  short  strip  a  canal  was  cut.  The 
lake  is  six  miles  long,  and  is  connected  by  Bayou  Baxter  with 
Bayou  Macon,  a  water-channel  which  opens  into  the  Tensas, 
and  by  the  Washita  and  Eed  rivers  into  the  Mississippi.  The 
route  was  long  and  dij£cult,  and  the  most  that  could  be  hoped 
irom  it  was  a  means  of  communication  with  Banks  at  Port 
Hudson.  This  project  served  to  employ  the  troops,  but  it 
was  soon  abandoned. 

THE  YAZOO  PASS. 

This  route  promised  more  than  the  others,  and  was  most 
vigorously  attempted.  Yazoo  Pass,  eight  miles  below  Helena, 
is  a  narrow,  tortuous  channel,  running  eastward  from  the 
Mississippi  into  Moon  Lake,  whence  it  again  issues  eastward, 
with  a  very  snake-like  course,  until  it  empties  into  the  Cold- 
water  River,  which,  at  some  distance  below,  empties  into  the 
Taflahatchie.  It  was  known  that  on  both  the  Coldwater  and 
TaUahatohie  rivers  the  rebels  were  building  gunboats  and 
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other  craft  At  high-water,  the  Tallahatchie  is  navigable  to 
"Wyatt,  far  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ooldwater.  Grant's  plan 
was  to  get  into  the  Coldwater  with  his  light-draught  boats,  and 
destroy  these  vessels ;  and,  finding  the  route  more  practicable 
than  had  been  anticipated,  he  hoped  the  gunboats  would  then 
run  down  into  the  Yazoo,  and  co-operate  with  a  land  force  in 
a  new  assault  on  Haines'  Bluff.  BLis  plan  was  defeated  by 
"  th«  magnificent  distances,"  and  the  difficulties  of  the  route. 
Two  heavy  gunboats,  one  ram,  six  light-draught  gunboats,  and 
eighteen  tiansports  were  made  ready ;  and  McPherson,  with 
the  Seventeenth  Corps,  and  two  divisions,  one  from  the  Thir- 
teenth and  one  from  the  Fifteenth,  was  in  readiness  to  em- 
bark, when  the  number  of  transports  was  found  to  be  inade- 
quate. Only  one  division  could  be  taken ;  and  while  we  were 
moving  painfully  and  slowly  with  these  troops,  the  rebels,  in- 
formed of  our  projects,  were  as  busy  as  bees  blocking  the 
rivers  below,  the  principal  fortifications  being  just  above 
Greenwood,  where  the  Tallahatchie  and  the  Yalabusha  unite 
to  form  the  Yazoo. 

One  division  of  McClemand's  Corps  (Thirteenth),  with  the 
Twelfth  and  Seventeenth  regiments  Missouri  volunteers  from 
Sherman,  as  sharp-shooters,  formed  the  advance  of  the  expe- 
dition, under  General  Boss.  With  great  labor,  and  after  the 
partial  disabling  of  many  of  the  boats,  they  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  Coldwater  on  the  2d  of  March.  From  that  point 
to  Fort  Pembeiion  the  navigation  was  much  easier,  and  not 
much  opposed  by  the  enemy.  But  the  fort  itself  was  well 
l)osted  for  defence.  Within  the  angle  of  junction  of  the 
rivers,  it  was  protected  by  them ;  and  in  its  front,  which  ex- 
tended entirely  across,  from  river  to  river,  the  overflowed 
grounds  formed  a  serious  obstacle  to  attack  by  a  land  force. 
This  being  at  once  manifest,  the  gunboats  were  directed  to 
endeavor  to  silence  the  guns ;  but,  after  a  grand  effort,  they 
were  imable  to  do  so.  When  Quimby,  with  one  division  of 
McPherson's  corps,  came  up  to  re-enforce  Ross,  on  the  2l8t  of 
March,  and,  as  senior,  to  assume  command,  he  found  our 
troops  on  their  return^  near  Fort  Pemberton ;  and,  by  order. 
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withdrew  the  whole  force,  arriving  at  Milliken's  Bend  on  the 
23d  of  March. 

STEELE'S  BAT0T7.    • 


Nothing  cotdd  exceed  the  energy  of  Porter  and  his  fleet  at 
this  jnnctnre ;  and  no  event  of  the  campaign  more  strikingly 
illastrates  this  than  the  reconnoissance  from  the  Yazoo  be- 
low, through  Steele's  Bayou.  Without  the  aid  of  a  diagram, 
it  is  ahnost  impossible  to  describe  its  tortuous  course.  The 
boats  were  to  proceed  up  the  Yazoo  seven  miles,  to  Cypress 
bayou, — a  short  opening  into  Steele's  Bayou, — ^which,  after  a 
oonrae  of  thirty  miles,  connects,  by  a  short  canal  called  the 
little  Black  Fork,  with  Deer  Creek.  After  navigating  that 
stream  for  eighteen  miles,  there  is  a  connection  by  the  Eoll- 
ii^  Fork  with  the  Sunflower  River,  ten  miles  distant.  This 
latter  stream,  after  a  flow  of  forty-one  miles,  empties  into  the 
Yazoo,  not  far  above  Haines'  Bluff,  and  sixty  miles  from  its 
mouth.  This  was  a  difficult,  roundabout,  but  promising  route, 
navigable  throughout  for  the-  iron-clads ;  and  it  would  flank 
Greenwood,  threaten  the  rear  of  those  who  were  there  hold- 
ing our  troops  and  boats  at  a  "  dead-lock,"  and  turn  the  flank 
of  the  rebel  defences  at  Haines'  Bluff.  General  Grant  ac- 
companied Porter  on  a  part  of  this  reconnoissance,  and  was  a 
witness  to  its  immense  difficulties.  The  country  was  a  wHd 
and  tangled  thicket;  the  navigation  was  impeded  by  over- 
hanging and  interlacing  trees,  often  wedging  in  the  advance 
boats,  and  jamming  those  ia  rear ;  smoke-stacks  and  upper 
gear  were  swept  away.  Dark  nights,  realiziag  the  "  palpable 
obscure,"  added  to  the  danger  and  difficulty,  and  would  have 
discouraged  less  unconquerable  hearts  than  those  of  our  gal- 
lant navy,  whose  spirits  seemed  to  rise  as  the  obstacles  accu- 
mulated and  increased.  General  Grant  hastened  back  to 
Young's  Point,  to  send  up  a  pioneer  force,  and  one  division  of 
Sherman's  corps,  across  from  Eagle  Bend,  to  clear  the  way. 
But  the  difficulty  before  encountered  was  here  again  met. 
While  our  forces  were  making  slow  but  sure  progress,  the 
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rebels  got  wind  of  the  moyement,  and  were  maikmg  ready  iosr 
us,  after  the  difficult  navigation  should  have  been  completed. 
It  was,  therefore,  thought  best  to  abandon  the  route ;  and  this 
was  done,  when  we  were  but  a  few  hundred  yards  distant 
from  the  Yazoo.    A  quintette  of  failures ;  what  nexf^f 

TO  NEW  OAETHAGE,  AND  BEYOND. 

Grant  now  determined  to  occupy  New  Carthage,  which 
could  be  reached  by  land,  even  at  the  present  stage  ol  the 
river,  and  thus  secure  a  point  which  should  protect  the  main 
line  of  his  communication  by  water.  On  the  29th  of  March, 
McClemand  was  pushed  forward,  with  the  Thirteenth  Corps, 
for  this  purpose,  to  be  followed  by  the  Fifteenth  and  Seven- 
teenth, as  soon  as  they  could  get  proper  suppUes.  All  went 
well  until,  upon  the  arrival  of  McClemand's  advance  at 
Smith's  plantation,  only  two  miles  from  New  Carthage,  it  was 
found  that  the  levee  of  Bayou  Yidal  had  broken  away,  and 
that  New  Carthage  was,  for  the  time  at  least,  an  island. 
Surely  the  Mississippi,  with  its. interlacing,  circumjacent  wa- 
ters, was  a  rebel  sympathizer. 

The  first  effort  of  Grant,  in  view  of  this  new  obstacle,  was 
to  improvise  boats  to  transport  the  troops  across ;  but  this 
was  slow  work,  and  so  another  route  was  projected :  this  was 
by  a  detour  around  Bayou  Vidal,  twelve  miles  further,  making 
the  distance  traversed  from  MUliken's  Bend  thirty-five  miles. 
The  roads  were  horrible,  and  besides  the  passage  of  the 
troops  over  these,  ordnance  stores  and  supplies  must  be 
taken.  The  task  was  herculean,  but  the  will  of  Grant  pro- 
vided a  way. 

PASSING  THE  BATTEBIES. 

And  now  we  reach  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  brilliant 
features  of  the  campaign — the  running  of  the  Yicksburg  bat- 
teries by  the  fleet,  with  transports  and  barges — the  inaugura- 
tion of  IJie  great  siege.    The  army,  as  we  have  seen,  could  be 
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marched  down  the  west  bank ;  bat  the  question  was,  how  to 
get  the  transports  below  for  the  crossing  of  the  troops,  and 
the  gunboats  to  protect  the  landings. 

On  the  16th  of  April,  Porter  was  ready  to  make  the  attempt, 
which  was  to  be  entirely  successfoL  With  eight  gunboats,  all 
of  which  but  one  were  iron-clad,  and  farther  protected  by  hay 
and  cotton,  he  took  three  transports — ^the  Forest  Queen, 
Henry  Clay,  and  Silver  Wave — Bladen  with  supplies  for  the 
army,  and  their  machinery  protected  by  bales  of  cotton  and 
hay.  The  gunboats  were  to  move  past  in  single  file,  engaging 
the  enemy's  batteries,  if  discovered,  with  their  broadside  guns ; 
while  the  transports,  on  the  starboard,  should  try  to  slip 
tiirou^,  under  cover  of  the  smoke.  It  was  between  ten  and 
eleven  o'clock  that  night  as  they  came  around  the  bend,  the 
Benton,  Captain  Greer,  leading.  The  embattled  city  slept  in 
sQence,  apparently  ignorant  of  the  approach  of  the  bold 
annament,  which  was  to  throw  its  boasted  ihvincibility  io  the 
winds  ;  but,  while  it  began  to  be  believed  on  the  fleet  that  the 
enemy  were,  for  some  ulterior  purpose,  allowing  us  to  pass  un- 
molested, two  sharp  and  brilliant  lines  of  fire  gave  th6  signal, 
and,  in  the  words  of  a  spectator,  "  in  an  instant  the  whole 
length  of  the  bluffs  was  ablaze  with  fire."  Not  quite  unscathed 
by  all  these  grand  pyrotechnics,  the  fleet  ran  the  gauntlet, 
pouring  in  their  broadsides  upon  the  city,  from  twenty-five 
heavy  gans,  charged  with  grape  and  shrapnel.  In  an  hour 
and  a  quarter  the  batteries  were  passed.  The  Forest  Queen 
was  disabled  by  a  shot  through  her  drum,  but  was  towed 
below,  and  soon  repaired.  The  ill-fated  Henry  Clay^  was  the 
sole  victim  of  the  achievement.  Her  cotton  was  set  on  fire, 
her  men  demoralized,  and  she  was  abandoned,  a  blazing 
wreck,  drifting  down  the  river. 

The  batteries  at  Warrenton,  below,  were  so  intimidated  by 
Porter's  fire,  that  they  scarcely  responded.  Here  was  a 
decided  smile  of  Fortune :  the  fickle  goddess  was  evidently  be- 


*  A  passenger  steamer  of  this  name  was  burnt  on  the  Hudson,  in  1852,  with 
graiilowoflifd. 
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comiiLg  propitious.  Such  brilliant  success  prompted  another 
immediate  attempt.  Grant  ordered  six  more  transports  to  be 
made  ready — ^the  Tigress,  Anglo-Saxon,  Cheeseman,  Empire 
City,  Horizonia,  and  Moderator,  and  in  tow  of  these  were 
twelve  barges,  laden  with  forage.  These  were  run  by  on  the 
night  of  April  22.  The  Tigress  was  sunk  by  the  enemy's  shot. 
In  all,  five  of  the  boats  were  damaged,  but  soon  repaired  ;  and 
one-half  the  forage  on  the  bdjrges  was  safely  landed.  War, 
even  when  successful,  is  an  expensive  game :  this  was  con- 
sidered quite  a  satisfactory  result.  In  both  these  expeditions, 
the  transports  were  manned  by  eager  volunteers,  who  re- 
sponded in  great  numbers  to  every  call  made  for  them.  And 
in  this  connection.  General  Grant  refers  to  the  fact,  that  will- 
ing adepts,  in  all  mechanical  arts,  could  be  found  in  his  army, 
whenever  wanted. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  movement  of  the  army.  The 
number  of  transports  for  a  journey  down  the  river  being  still 
inadequate.  Grant  determined  to  move  his  army,  by  a  cir- 
cuitous route,  to  Hard  Times,  on  the  Louisiana  shore,  just 
above  Grand  Gulf.  This  would  make  the  distance  traveUed 
by  the  troops  seventy  miles  from  Milliken's  Bend.  At 
this  time,  only  the  Thirteenth  Corps,  imder  McClemand, 
had  reached  that  point,  foUowed  by  McPherson  with  the 
Seventeenth. 

The  next  step  to  be  taken  was  to  cross  the  Thirteenth  Corps 
over  the  river  in  transports  and  barges.  Then,  when  the  navy 
should  silence  the  batteries  of  Grand  Gulf,  McClemand  was 
to  storm  them.  It  is  well  that  circumstances  changed  this 
programme.  Grand  Gulf  is  an  exceedingly  strong  post,  on 
the  high  bluff  of  the  Mississippi,  just  south  of  the  entrance  of 
the  Big  Black  Eiver.  Its  batteries,  sweeping  the  river,  were 
arranged  in  tiers  ;  and  the  range  of  hills  was  lined  with  rifle- 
pits,  protected  by  field-guns. 

At  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  April  29,  the  fleet  moved 
to  the  attack,  while  a  large  portion  of  the  Thirteenth  Corps 
were  held  in  readiness  to  land.  General  Grant,  on  a  tug  in 
the  stream,  watched  the  action,  and  was  greatly  impressed 
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irith  the  extreme  gaUantiy  of  Hxe  na^j.  They  brought  their 
Teaseis  wi&in  jpustolnshot  of  the  batteries ;  and,  for  five  boors 
and  thirty  minntes,  they  rained  ehot  and  ehell  upon  them, 
leeeiring  in  retom  a  hail-storm  of  iron  and  steeL  The  lower 
batteries  were  silenced,  but  the  upper  ones  were  too  high  for 
the  guns  on  the  boats ;  and'  at  the  end  of  the  action,  it  was 
developed  tiiat  they  were  entirely  too  strong  to  be  taken  by  a 
ctmp  de  main  of  the  land  forces. 

THE  ADVANCE  BT  BBUINSBXTBa. 

Once  more  upon  the  road!  Grant  had  learned  that 
from  Bruinsburg,  on  the  east  bank,  a  few  miles  below,  there 
was  a  good  road  to  Port  Gibson ;  and  if  he  could  reach  that 
point,  Grand  Gulf  must  be  evacuated.  His  plan,  long  hidden 
in  his  own  counsels,  was  now  manifest  to  the  world ;  and  the 
world  declared  it  audacious  in  the  extreme.  The  authoritiee 
at  Washington  doubted  its  feasibility :  the  rebels  felt  sure 
that  he  was  placing  himself  between  two  fires.  Some  of  his 
best  officers,  it  is  said,  protested  against  it.  Grant  was  true 
to  his  own  convictions.  The  force  which  had  been  held  in 
readiness  to  attack  Grand  Gulf,  had  the  navy  silenced  its  bat- 
teries, was  disembarked  at  Hard  Times,  and  marched  down 
the  river  to  a  point  below  Grand  Gulf,  opposite  Bruinsburg ; 
while  the  navy  and  the  transports  ran  the  batteries  and  joined 
them. 

On  the  30th  oi  April,  from  early  morning,  transports,  barges, 
and  gunboats  were  aU  in  requisition,  ferrying  McClemand 
tcross  to  Bruinsburg.  His  corps  then  started  at  once,  with 
three  days'  rations  in  haversack,  so  as  to  reach  the  highlands, 
and  form  line  without  resistance.  The  Seventeenth  was  fol- 
lowing as  rapidly  as  possible.  General  Grant  also  crossed  in 
person  on  the  same  day.  The  enemy  should  have  resisted  the 
advance  fighting  in  retreat;  but  they  did  not.  They  were 
first  met,  eight  miles  from  Bruinsburg,  on  the  night  of  the 
30th  of  April,  and  driven  back  a  considerable  distance  be- 
fore the  fighting  was  discontinued.    With  the  early  morning 
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of  May  Ist,  they  were  met  in  force,  tinder  Major-General 
Bowen,  about  four  miles  from  Port  Gibson,  and  thirteen  from 
Bruinsburg.  They  were  strongly  posted,  where  two  roads 
meet, — ^both,  however,  leading  by  detour  to  the  right  and  left, 
to  Port  Gibson — ^the  brigades  of  Green  and  Tracey  (one 
thousand  and  one  thousand  five  hundred  strong  respectively) 
holding  their  front  line.  Bowen  at  once  sent  for  re-enforoe- 
ments,  which  reached  him  during  the  battle.  To  defeat  this 
rebel  force,  on  both  roads,  wa^  now  the  matter  in  hand. 


.    THE  BATTLE  OF  POBT  GIBSON. 

The  roads  upon  which  the  rebels  were  posted  were  upon 
ridges,  and  there  were  ravines  and  very  broken  country  on  the 
sides.  It  was  a  position  in  which  a  small  force  could  success- 
fully resist  a  large  one.  McGlemand  divided  his  force,  sending 
the  division  of  Osterhaus  to  attack  on  the  left ;  while  on  the 
right  were  those  of  Hovey,  Can*,  and  Smith.  As  the  action 
became  serious.  General  Grant  appeared  upon  the  ground, 
directing  and  superintending  the  movements.  The  rebel 
general  was  aware  how  much  depended  upon  a  stubborn 
resistance  ;  while  Grant  was  well  aware  that  to  defeat  him  at 
this  point  would  force  the  immediate  evacuatioir  of  Grand 
Gulf,  and  lay  open  the  rear  of  Vicksburg.  On  our  right,  the 
enemy  was  steadily  pushed  back  aU  the  day ;  but  Osterhaus, 
on  the  left,  experienced  such  a  spirited  resistance,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  wait  for  re-enforcements.  Logan's  division,  of 
McPherson's  corps,  and  a  portion  of  the  Ninth  Division,  had 
now  come  up ;  and  Grant  sent  one  brigade  to  McClemand, 
who  had  also  been  calling  for  re-enforcements,  and  one  to 
Osterhaus.  The  result  was  not  long  doubtful.  Charging  with 
the  bayonet,  and  working  their  way  through  the  young  cane, 
Osterhaus  and  his  re-enforceUaents  drove  the  rebels  from  their 
strongest  position,  while  our  artillery  played  upon  their  dia^s- 
trous  retreat.  The  rebel  tosses  in  front  of  our  left  were,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  killed,  three  hundred  wounded,  and  six  hun  • 
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dred  prisoners.  Night  pni  an  end  to  the  combat;  and  onr 
troops  biyonacked  in  the  bright  moonlight,  while  the  rebels, 
thoronghlj  beaten,  fled  across  the  Bayou  Pierre,  destroying 
ffae  bridges  in  their  flight  towards  Grand  Qxdf .  These  were 
speedily  rebnilt.  On  the  morrow,  a  new  floating-bridge  was 
erected  by  McPherson,  and  the  enemy  pursued  on  the  road 
(o  Hankinson's  Ferry,  across  the  Big  Black. 
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At  length,  Fortune,  so  long  a  fickle  goddess,  had  smiled 
upon  Grant.  Behold  him  now  fairly  established  on  the  east 
bank,  and  with  little  to  impede  his  progress  to  the  "high 
plateau  in  rear  of  Vicksburg,"  which  had  been  his  ardent 
dream  ever  since  the  siege  of  Corinth.  It  is  now  time  to  take 
a  brief  survey  of  that  famous  citadel.  Vicksburg,  the  "  city 
of  a  hundred  hills,"  the  "heroic  city,"  was  ranked  by  the 
rebels  as  the  most  important  point  next  to  Bichmond  in  the 
entire  theatre  of  war.  In  peaceful  times  it  was  noted  as  an 
important  depot  of  the  cotton-trade,  one  of  the  principal 
thrones  of  that  monarch  which,  like  the  Jupiter  of  classic 
mythology,  was  but  to 

"  Shake  Ills  ambrosial  curls,  and  give  the  nod— 
The  stamp  of  Fate,  the  sanction  of  a  god"— 

the  great  Bepublic  was  to  totter  and  fall,  and  even  King  Can- 
non was  to  cower  in  impotent  silence. 

In  time  of  war,  Vicksburg  was  less  ironically  potential. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  stronger  position  on  the  Mississippi 
This  has  been  already  indicated  in  the  record  of  the  earlier 
movements.  Situated  on  one  side  of  a  very  sharp  bend  or 
bow  in  the  river,  on  a  high  line  of  bluffs,  extending  for  fifteen 
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ndles  bom  Haines'  Huff,  ioadung  iibe  Yazoo  on  the  north,  to 
a  point  beloir  Waxrenion  on  the  south.  Its  northern  river 
defences  are  rendered  most  formidable  by  the  vast  triangle, 
the  sides  of  which  are  the  Mississippi,  the  Yazoo,  and  the 
bfaifEB,  which  is  filled  with  interlacing  bajons,  and  streams 
and  swamps.  This  impracticable  northern  terrein  is  swept  by 
the  fire  of  the  whole  line — ^Haines'  Blnff,  Drumgoors  Bluff, 
and  Wafamt  Hills — ^and  there  is  a  concentrated  fire  upon  the 
sharp  apex  of  the  bend.  It  is  no  abuse  of  language  to  say, 
that  on  the  riyer-front  it  is  impregnable.  Immediately  after 
New  Orleans  fell,  it  might  have  been  taken,  as  we  learn  from 
an  intercepted  letter  from  one  of  Jefferson  Davis's  family. 
But  that  matters  little  :  it  was  not. 

On  the  land-side,  it  was  scarcely  less  formidable  at  the  time 
of  Grant's  approach.  Bayou  Pierre,  with  its  steep  banks, 
formed  an  outer  line ;  then  came  the  Big  Black,  with  its  tribu- 
taries. Big  Sandy,  Eive-mile,  Fourteen-mile,  and  Baker's 
creeks, — a  network  of  exterior  defences  of  great  value  to  a 
skilfol  commander.  And  when  the  city  was  descried,  the  sur- 
rounding ridges  were  crowned  with  fo)rtifications ;»— redoubts, 
bastioned  forts ;  the  main  fort  at  the  railroad  entrance ;  lu- 
nettes, redans,  on  all  the  prominent  points ;  detached  batteries 
almost  without  number,  and  lines*  of  well-constructed  rifle- 
pits  connecting  all  the  parts.  The  profiles  of  the  rebel  forts 
and  batteries  were  the  strongest  used  in  field-works,  and  of 
greater  dimensions  than  those  by  which  we  approacl^ed  them. 
It  seemed  that  nothing  but  overpowering  numbers,  secure 
from  all  danger  of  a  succoring  army,  regidar  approaches,  and 
starvation  could  reduce  this  most  real  of  the  many  rebel 
Gibraltars.  And  yet  this  was  the  work  Grant  had  appointed 
for  himself  and  his  army.  Having  found  the  river  impracti- 
cable, he  woxdd  cross  all  the  inland  lines,  and  reduce  it. 
Sorely,  if  he  should  succeed,  he  would  become  immortal  !* 

*  ""Oiie  of  the  moett  ertraordinaiy  and  andadaofl  gunes  thai  the  enemj  had 
TBt  attempted  in  this  war.  ...  In  daring,  in  celerity  of  movement,  and  in 
the  vigor  and  decision  of  its  steps,  it  was  the  most  remarkable  of  the  war." — 
Polkvrd,  Third  Tear,  ppi  48, 44. 
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To  defend  this  important  point  was  the  nnenTiable  task  of 
lientenant-GeneralJohn  0.  Pemberton,  who  was  now,  with  a 
force  of  thirty  odd  thousand  men,  about  to  be  rapidly  driven 
into  his  inner  works,  only  to  leave  them  as  a  paroled  prisoner. 
It  has  since  been  charged  against  him  that  he  did  not  lay  in 
proper  supplies  to  stand  a  siege ;  and  it  would  appear  that  for 
some  time  he  was  entirely  deceived  as  to  Grant's  movements, 
believing  that  he  was  going  to  re-enforce  Bosecrans,  and  even 
asking  by  telegraph  whether  he  should  not  himself  send  troops 
to  Tullahoma.  But  time,  which  makes  all  things  even,  will 
show  that  Femberton,  who  has  been  made  the  scapegoat  for 
the  sins  of  many,  did  better  than  his  advisers  and  maUgners 
would  have  done.  If  Pemberton  was  fulled  into  fatal  security, 
it  was  the  fault  of  the  Confederate  Department  of  War ;  and 
that  he  was  not  succored  by  a  large  army  betokens  ignorance 
and  impotence,  for  which  he  certainly  was  not  responsible. 

So,  a  strong  foothold  having  been  now  gained,  and  Grand 
Gulf  evacuated  by  the  enemy,  Grant  made  this  point  tempo- 
rarily a  new  base,  abandoning  Bruinsburg.  He  went  himself, 
with  a  small  escort  of  cavalry,  to  Grand  Gulf,  to  direct  matters, 
and  he  was  amazed  at  the  great  natural  strength  of  the  posi- 
tion ;  but  it  was  designed  to  resist  a  river  attack,  and  had  but 
weak  defences  on  the  land  side.  It  had  been  greatly  daipaged 
by  the  fire  of  our  fleet,  but  the  rebels,  in  their  hasty  evacua- 
tion, had  left  behind  them  thirteen  heavy  guns. 

shebman's  feim*  on  haines'  bluff. 

When  Grant  was  about  to  make  his  landing  at  Bruinsburg, 
he  had  directed  Sherman  to  make  a  demonstration  on  Haines' 
Bluff,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  diverting  the  enemy's  attention, 
and  keeping  a  considerable  number  of  men  in  his  front  to 
repulse  his  assault.  Sherman's  orders  were  received  on  the 
28th  of  April,  and  the  false  attack  was  to  be  made  simultane- 
ously with  the  proposed  attack  of  Grant  on  Grand  Gulf. 
Sherman  says  :*  "  Knowing  fcdl  well  the  army  could  distin- 

*  Sherman's  Speech,  Mxy  34, 1866. 
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goish  a  feint  from  a  real  attack  bj  sacceeding  eyents,  and  as- 
sorad  the  conntry  would,'  in  due  season,  recover  from  the 
effect,  I  made  the  necessary  orders,  and  embarked." 

Proceeding  up  the  Yazoo,  on  the  evening  of  the  29tb,  he 
was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chickas&w,  and  the  next  morning  the 
naval  force  opened  upon  the  bluffs.  Towards  evening  of  the 
30th,  he  disembarked  one  division  in  full  view  of  the  enemy, 
as  if  to  prepare  to  assault,  although  he  knew  that  there  was 
no  road  across  the  submerged  field,  between  the  river  and  the 
bhiffl  The  feint  was  eminently  successful.  The  gunboats 
again  opened  with  spirit.  The  enemy  were  seen  moving 
troops  and  artillery  back  and  forth,  evidently  expecting  a  real 
attack.  Similar  demonstrations,  with  reconnoissances  on  both 
sides  of  the  Yazoo,  were  made  the  next  day ;  and  on  that 
evening  (May  1),  rapidly  embarking,  he  dropped  down  to 
Young's  Point.  The  next  day  his  troops  were  put  in  motion 
for  Milliken's  Bend,  and  thence  to  Hard  Times,  which  he 
reached  on  the  6th  of  May. 

The  main  portion  of  Grant's  army  having  now  reached 
Hankinson's  Ferry,  across  the  Big  Black,  he  made  a  short 
halt  for  rest,  concentration,  and  supplies ;  and  for  a  moment 
the  question  was  presented  to  his  min4  whether  he  should 
join  Banks,  reduce  Port  Hudson,  and  then  march  upon  Yicks- 
burg  with  a  force  increased  by  twelve  thousand  men.  But  it 
was  not  a  question  long:  this  would  take  time,  and  hours 
were  worth  more  than  men.  Bumors  were  heard  in  every 
quarter  that  the  South  was  rising  to  save  Yicksburg,  and  that 
Beauregard,  their  "  Little  Napoleon,"  was  coming  to  make 
head  against  Grant.  The  rebel  governor  of  Mississippi,  John 
J.  Pettus,  under  date  of  May  5,  had  issued  an  inflammatory 
proclamation  to  the  people,  calling  every  man  to  arms.  In 
any  event,  twelve  thousand  additional^  men,  a  month  later, 
would  be  fewer  in  reality  than  his  present  force  at  the  present 
time;  and  so  he  wisely  decided  to  push  forward,  and  take 
Vicksburg. 

Sherman's  corps  was  now  up,  haviDg  reached  him  on  the 
8th  o£  May,  and  was  at  once  marched  forward  to  Big  Sandy. 
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Grant's  design  was  now  to  secnre  his  lear  by  a  rapid  march 
on  Jackson,  the  destruction  of  its  public  property,  which 
could  aid  the  enemy,  and  the  railroad ;  and  then  suddenly 
marching  West,  to  come  upon  the  devoted  city.  To  deceive 
the  enemy,  he  moved  up  the  Big  Black,  by  both  banks, 
threatening  a  direct  attack,  by  way  of  Hall's  and  Baldwin's 
ferries,  and  he  even  sent  an  expedition  to  within  six  miles  of 
Warrenton.  McPherson  was  moved  to  Bocky  Springs,  on  the 
BWl's  Ferry  road,  and  McGlemand  to  WiUow  Springs.  We 
held  the  ferries.  Sherlnan  was  on  the  right,  on  both  roads. 
By  thus  hugging  the  river,  Grant  completely  deceived  the 
eoiemy  as  to  his  real  intentions,  which  were  to  push  McGler- 
nand  and  Sherman  forward  to  the  railroad  between  Edward's 
Stfl^tion  and  Bolton,  while  McPherson  should  move  rapidly 
upon  Baymond  and  Jackson.  It  was  on  the  11th  of  May 
that  he  telegraphed  to  Washington  that  he  should  communi- 
cate with  Grand  Gulf  no  more. 

Nothing  in  the  history  of  the  war  is  more  admirable  than 
the  grand  tactics  which  now  ensued.  The  general  plan  was 
carried  out ;  the  details  were  decided  by  the  movements  of 
the  enemy,  and  the  new  circumstances  arising.  McClemand 
was  moved  up  to  Fourteen-mile  Creek,  nearest  the  river, 
having  sent  one  division  to  Baldwin,  still  to  deceive  and 
frighten  the  enemy.  Sherman,  who  was  at  Auburn,  on  the 
11th,  marched  up  to  the  bridge,  across  that  stream,  on  the 
Edward's  Station  road,  on  the  12th,  and  after  spirited  skir- 
mishing, and  the  improvising  of  a  crossing,  in  lieu  of  the 
bridge,  which  the  enemy  had  burned,  they  crossed  and  en- 
camped. Grant  was  with  Sherman  at  this  point,  seven  miles 
west  of  Baymond,  and  there  heard  of  the  success  of  McPher- 
son at  Baymond. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  BATMOKB. 

General  McPherson,  in  pursuance  of  orders,  had  marched 
directly  upon  Baymond,  and  was  met,  two  miles  south  of  the 
town,  on  Fondreu's  Creek,  by  Gregg's  rebel  brigade,  soon 
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re-enforced  by  that  of  W.  H.  T.  Walker.  Logan's  division 
eame  up  to  these  troops  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  12th  of  May. 
The  rebel  infantry  were  concealed  by  the  woods  bordering  the 
creek,  and  their  artillery,  posted  on  an  eminence,  swept  the 
field  across  which  onr  troops  mnst  move.  The  fighting  was 
severe,  falling  mainly  to  the  share  of  Logan's  first  and  second 
brigades ;  but  in  two  hours  and  a  half  it  was  ended,  by  the 
retreat  of  the  enemy,  after  we  had  sustained  a  loss  of  sixty- 
nine  killed,  three  hundred  and  forty-one  wounded,  and  thirty- 
two  missing. 

When  Grant  received  notice  of  the  victory  at  Baymond, 
Sherman  was  at  once  set  in  motion  to  join  McPherson,  and 
move  with  him  upon  Jackson,  to  which  point  the  enemy  had 
retreated.  He  must  be  beaten  there,  and  his  stores  destroyed 
without  delay,  for  intelligence  has  now  arrived  that  General 
Joseph  Johnston  is  coming  with  a  large  force  to  the  aid  of 
Pemberton,  and  to  place  Grant  between  two  fires. 

The  rebel  situation  is  now  critical,  in  spite  of  such  fallacious 
promises.  Pemberton,  who  should  have  fought  with  his 
entire  force  at  Port  Gibson,  and  who  should  not  have  fought 
at  Baymond,  had  formed  an  intention  of  fighting  the  great 
battle  at  Edward's  Station.  But  on  the  night  of  the  13th, 
when  our  troops  reached  Clinton,  on  the  railroad,  Johnston, 
who  had  now  reached  Jackson,  dispatched  a  courier  to  urge 
Pemberton  to  attack  our  forces,  beat  the  detachment,  and  re- 
establish the  communications.  More  easily  said  than  done. 
Pemberton  moved  out  irresolutely,  struck  but  a  weak  blow  at 
Champion's  Hill,  and  so  demoralized  his  troops,  that  they 
made  but  a  show  of  resistance  at  the  crossiog  of  the  Big 
Black. 

But  we  are  anticipating.  On  the  13th,  McPherson  struck 
the  railroad  at  Clinton,  destroying  the  track,  and  capturing 
important  dispatches  from  Pemberton  to  Gregg.  He  then 
moved  upon  Jackson.  Sherman  also  moved  to  Jackson,  by 
ike  parallel  road  from  Baymond  through  Mississippi  Springs. 
Mcdemand  was  held,^  as  a  general  reserve,  near  Baymond. 

The  movements  of  Sherman  and  McPherson  were  so  timed 
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as  that  they  should  attack  the  Biieinj  together.  On  the 
morning  of  the  14:th,  they  came  up  to  -with^  three  miles  of 
Jackson,  the  rain  pouring  in  torrents,  and  the  roads  miry  and 
slippery.  By  noon,  however,  it  had  cleared,  but  not  before 
our  troops  were  engaged.  Before  describing  the  battle,  let  U8 
observe  for  a  moment,  the  great  care,  and  yet  great  prompti- 
tude, with  which  the  army  was  manoeuvred.  When  McPher- 
sOn  and  Sherman  were  coming  into  line  at  Jackson,  McCler- 
nand  was  moved  up  to  Clinton  with  one  of  his  divisions; 
another  was  at  Mississippi  Springs ;  a  third  was  at  Raymond ; 
a  fourth,  with  Blair's  division  of  Sherman's  corps,  was  near 
New  Auburn,  with  the  wagon-train;  while  McArthur,  with 
one  brigade  of  his  division  of  General  McPherson's  corps  was 
moving  up  to  Raymond,  on  the  Utica  road.  These  were  all 
within  supporting  distance,  and  ready  for  any  demonstration 
of  the  enemy. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  JACKSON. 

General  Johnston  was  in  command  at  Jackson,  and  must  be 
beaten,  and  driven  away  before  we  could  invest  Vicksburg. 
Upon  the  approach  of  Sherman  and  McFherson,  he  came 
outside  the  city  limits,  with  a  large  force,  to  resist  McPher- 
son,  who  occupied  our  left,  only  confronting  Sherman  with  a 
small  number  of  infantry  and  artiQery,  on  our  right.  The 
ground  over  which  the  troops  were  to  move  was  swept  by  the 
fire  of  the  rebel  guns,  which  they  opened  as  soon  as  we  came 
in  sight.  But  their  batteries  on  our  right  were  soon  silenced 
by  the  fire  of  Sherman's  guns,  and  a  charge  of  Mower's 
brigade  of  Tuttle's  division  drove  them  to  their  rifle-pits  just 
outside  the  city.  Ignorant^  of  the  force  in  his  front,  it  oc- 
curred to  Sherman  to  send  a  reconnoissance,  to  find  the  left 
flank  of  the  enemy  and  feel  its  strength.  This  was  effected  by 
Captain  Fitzmann,  engineer,  with  the  Ninety-fifth  Ohio ;  and 
while  he  was  making  this  detour,  Steele's  division  was  closed 
up.  Pitzmann  reported  the  flank  weak  and  exposed,  and 
Sherman  at  once  moved  Steele  to  the  ri^t,  over  the  same 
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ground}  wbile  Tuttle  was  pushed  forward  on  the  main  road. 
The  enemy  did  not  wait  long  for  onr  attack,  but  sought  safety 
in  a  northward  flight,  retreating  towards  Canton.  MePher- 
aon  had  thoroughly  beaten  him  on  his  front,  and  he  thought 
lumself  happy  in  escaping  capture.    We  pursued  >^iTn  until 

Qrant  and  the  two  fighting  commanders,  Sherman  and 
McPfaerson,  now  met  at  the  hotel  near  the  State  House,  in 
Jackson,  for  congratulations,  council,  and  new  action.  John- 
ston, indeed,  was  driven  away,  but  he  had  urgently  ordered 
Pemberton  to  come  out,  and  "  re-establish  the  communica- 
tkms;"  and  this,  Grant  had  just  learned,  Pemberton  was 
endeayoring  to  do.  But  he  was  too  late,  and  all  that  Grant 
had  to  do,  thanks  to  his  rapid  and  skilful  combinations,  was 
to  face  to  the  rear,  march  on  the  dirt-]roads  to  Edward's 
Station,  and  do  to  Pemberton  even  as  he  had  done  to  Joseph 
Johnston.  Sherman  was  left  to  destroy  the  arsenals,  public 
works,  factories,  bridges,  etc.,  very  properly  including  an 
extensiye  cotton  factory  which  had  been  engaged  in  making 
doihing  for  the  Oonfederate  army.  The  convicts,  who  had 
been  released  by  their  own  authorities,  fired  the  penitentiary ; 
and,  shameful  to  relate,  there  was  considerable  piUage  by 
mne  of  our  soldiers,  who,  having  found  some  bad  rum,  could 
not  be  restrained  by  their  officers. 

McPherson  was  moved  out  on  the  Clinton  road,  and  on  the 
ISih  was  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Bolton,  within  supporting 
distance  of  Hovey's  division  of  McClemand's  corps;  while 
Medemand,  with  the  remaining  divisions,  was  ordered  to 
Edward's  Station,  but  was  not  to  bring  on  a  general  engage- 
ment, unless  he  was  sure  of  success.  Blair  was  with  him,  and 
Sherman  was  soon  to  follow  from  Jackson. 

Every  thing  now  was  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectancy.  Where 
was  Pemberton  ?  at  what  point  would  he  throw  Grant  off  his 
track,  and  open  the  communications  ? 

At  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  I6th,  two  railroad 
employees  who  had  passed  through  Pemberton's  army  the 
evening  before,  were  brought  to  Grant's  headquarters,  and 
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informed  him  tliat  the  enemy  had  marched  oat  from  Yicks^- 
bnrg,  and  was  coming  to  meet  him  with  a  force  of  twenty-fire 
thousand  men.  It  was  Johnston's  desire  that  he  should  move  , 
npon  Clinton,  but  Pemberton  determined  to  try  and  cat  off 
Grant's  supplies :  but  it  was  too  late  to  do  either.  This  was  not 
unexpected  news,  but  it  made  definite  what  was  before  vague. 
Grant  should  need  Sherman,  at  least  in  support,  sooner  than 
he  had  thought.  Without  delay,  at  half-past  five,  he  sent  a 
dispatch  to  Sherman,  to  come  up  at  once.  Sherman  received 
it  at  ten  minutes  past  seven,  and  at  eight  his  advance  was  in 
motion  for  Bolton.  Mower's  brigade  was  left  behind  to 
parole  the  prisoners  taken,  and  Jackson  was  at  once  evaea- 
ated,  to  be  cautiously  reoccupied  by  Johnston,  and  again 
taken,  after  great  events  should  have  transpired,  by  SherioAn. 

Blair's  division  was  pushed  forward  towards  Edward's 
Station ;  McClemand  and  Osterhaus  were  directed  to  move 
pari  passu  with  Blair ;  McPherson  was  ordered  up  to  join 
McClemand.  In  order  to  guard  against  all  mistakes,  GtoneraL 
Grant  sent  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wilson,  of  his  staff^  to  explain 
the  situation  to  McClemand,  and  to  urge  him  to  come  op 
promptly. 

These  preliminaries  and  precautions  having  been  arranged. 
Grant  went  in  person  to  the  front,  and  reached  Bolton,  on 
the  railroad,  the  terminus  of  a  short  railroad  line  from  Ray- 
mond. There  he  foimd  McPherson,  with  the  pioneers,  re- 
building the  bridge  actoss  Baker's  Creek,  which  had  been 
destroyed  the  night  before  by  the  cavalry  of  Osterhans's 
division.  This  delay  in  the  crossing  had  blocked  the  road 
with  wagons  and  trains,  which  impeded  the  advance  of  &e 
army.  Grant  in  person  directed  the  trains  to  draw  up  on 
both  sides  of  the  road,  and  McPherson's  troops  passed  through 
and  forward. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  CHAMPION'S  HILLS,  OR  BAEEB's  GREEK. 

The  position  taken  by  the  enemy  lay  across  the  road,  on 
the  left  of  which  rose  a  high  hill,  covered  by  a  dense  forest  and 
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ndeigTowth ;  and  on  the  ri^t,  the  timber  extended  a  short 
dMaotoe  do^m  the  hill,  which  then  opened  into  cnltiTated  fields ; 
Hm  slope  being  a  gentle  one  on  the  right.  The  first  signal  of 
the  ooining  battle  was  received  by  Hovey's  division,  which  had 
Bkcyved  up  the  road  and  in  the  ravine,  and  occupied  the  centre. 
MeGemand,  with  the  divisions  of  Osterhaus,  Oarr,  Smith,  and 
Blair,  was  to  come  np  on  the  left — ^McPherson  on  the  right. 

To  oppose  this  gathering  force,  the  rebel  army,  commanded 
hj  Pemberton,  was  strongly  posted,  their  batteries  being 
placed  in  the  bend  of  the  creek.  Major-General  W.  W. 
Iis(ring  (who,  previous  to  the  tebellion,  h^  a  citizen  appointr 
sient  in  our  army,  but  who  had  seen  service  in  the  Mounted 
fiiflea^  and  lost  his  arm  in  Mexico)  commanded  their  right ; 
MajcMT-Gen^al  John  Bowen  (a  graduate  of  West  Point,  and 
an  impetuous  soldier),  the  centre  ;  and  Brigadier-General 
Carter  L.  Stevenson  (who  had  held  a  citizen  appointment  in 
tfe  Fifth  United  States  Infantry),  the  left. 

It  was  Grant's  intention  not  to  fight  until  he  could  hear 
definitely  of  McOlemand's  dispositions.  Again  he  sent  him  an 
«i;gent  message  to  push  forward,  before  he  would  begin  the 
battle  ;  but,  when  troops  are  brought  in  such  close  contact,  it 
is  not  easy  to  postpone  a  conflict.  It  began,  without  McGler- 
aaiid,  at  eleven  o'clock.  Hovey's  advance  in  the  centre  had 
developed  the  enemy's  skirmish  Une,  and  when  this  was 
assailed,  it  was  supported  by  the  enemy's  masses.  A  large 
force  was  massed  upon  our  left  and  centre,  which  *were  weak. 
We  were  iiiere  re-enforced,  first  by  one,  and  then  by  another, 
brigade  of  Crocker's  division. 

In  the  mean  time,  Logan's  division,  of  McPherson's  corps, 
had  vigorously  attacked  Stevenson,  on  the  enemy's  left,  over- 
powered and  driven  him  back,  and  threatened  to  pass  to  the 
rear  and  capture  Pemberton's  entire  army,  especially  if  the 
strong  simxdtaneous  attack  could  be  made  in  front.  But 
Hovey's  men,  out  of  ammunition,  were  found  falling  back,  by 
McPherson's  re-enforcements. 

•  The  rebel  attack  on  our  centre  and  left  had  not  been  with- 
out  success,  but  it  had  been  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
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Logan's  successes  on  our  right.  Still  desiring  to  beat  our 
left,  in  accordance  with  his  original  purpose,  Pemberton 
ordered  Lonng  to  attack  with  Bowen,  detaching,  at  the  same 
time,  two  brigades  of  Bowen  to  re-enforce  Stevenson.  Loring 
refused  to  attack,  and  persisted  in  this  refasal,  when  again 
urged  to  move  to  the  aid  of  Stevenson.  Stevenson,  re-enforced 
by  Bowen's  brigades,  fought  well.  But  our  fire  was  terrific  ; 
nearly  all  their  artillery  horses  were  killed ;  and,  at  five  p.  M., 
Stevenson's  force  gave  way  in  confusion.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Pemberton  rode  upon  the  field,  and  told  him  that  he  had  sent 
for  Loring.  But  ij^  was  too  late,  even  had  he  come.  His 
troops  were  retiring  in  panic ;  and  he  had  left  Eidley's,  Cor- 
put's,  and  Johnston's  batteries,  and  a  section  of  WaddeU's,  on 
the  field,  to  fall  into  oxir  hands.  The  battle  was  over.  Loring, 
like  oile  demented,  drew  oflf  his  men  by  a  large  circuit  around 
Jackson,  and  without  artillery,  and  joined  the  troops  of  John- 
ston at  Canton.  Pemberton's  army  was  entirely  demoralized, 
as  was  plainly  demonstrated  in  the  next  battle.  Greneral  Tilgh- 
man,  of  Fort  Henry  fame,  was  killed  in  the  retreat ;  and  pur- 
sued and  pursuers  pushed  on  to  the  Big  Black.  McClemand 
came  up  just  when  the  battle  was  over.  Only  one  of  the 
divisions  with  him — Osterhaus's — ^met  with  any  serious  re- 
sistance, although  the  enemy  had  deployed  so  as  to  confront 
and  delay  them.  The  battie  was  fought  by  Hovey,  of  his 
corps,  and  Logan  and  Quinby,  of  McPherson's. 

Grant  was  on  the  field  during  the  battle,  and  directed  the 
pursuit,  for  which  the  troops  were  thus  disposed:  Carr,  of 
McCleinand's  corps,  on  the  left ;  then  McClemand  in  person  : 
next  him  came  Osterhaus.  Carr  moved  forward  with  all 
speed,  passing  McPherson's  fatigued  troops,  to  the  Big  Black, 
with  orders  to  cross  it  if  possible. 

Sherman,  informed  of  the  result,  was  deflected  northward  to 
cross  at  Bridgeport,  taking  with  him  the  only  ponton  train 
for  that  purpose  ;  and  Blair  was  ordered  to  join  him. 

Although  routed  at  Baker's  Creek,  Pemberton  was  deter- 
mined to  make  one  more  effort,  before  shutting  himself  up  in. 
Vicksburg.    It  was,  however,  a  very  weak  one. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  BIG  BIACE. 

The  pitrsaity  stopped  at  nightfall,  was  resumed  with  -vigor 
on  the  morning  of  the  17th.  McClemand  was  in  advance. 
It  was  not,  however,  continued  far,  the  enemy  being  <}iscovered 
in  force  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The  opposite  bank,  which 
was  steep,  was  crowned  by  their  guns ;  while  in  the  flat,  culti- 
yated  bottom,  on  this  side,  by  which  our  troops  were  ad- 
yancing,  they  had  arranged  admirable  defences.  About  a 
mile  from  the  river,  a  bayou  and  overflowed  space  formed  a 
wet  ditch  in  front  of  their  position,  whicji  was  protected  by 
lifle-pits  and  field-guns.  Behind  these,  in  the  natural  de- 
fences thus  formed,  were  posted  the  brigades  of  Green,  Ville- 
pigue,  and  Cockrell.  Besides  the  raihroad-bridge,  they  had 
improvised  one,  just  above  it,  from  an  old  boat,  placed  at 
light  angles  across  the  stream. 

The  resolute  stand  and  excellent  defences  of  the  rebels 
promised  a  vigorous  resistance ;  but,  when  Lawler's  brigade, 
of  Cair's  division,  which  was  on  our  right,  after  a  rapid  artil- 
lery fire,  charged  to  gain  a  better  position,  the  enemy  fled  in 
terror.  Panic-stricken,  they  fired  the  bridge,  before  their 
troops  were  across,  and  the  garrison,  with  seventeen  guns, 
fen  into  our  hands.  "  All  is  lost,"  was  the  cry  of  those  who 
Bncceeded  in  crossing.  It  was  shameful  in  the  extreme. 
Pemberton  and  his  staff  rode  most  gallantly  over  the  field, 
threatening,  begging,  and  swearing ;  but  to  no  purpose.  A 
soldier,  at  whom  one  of  the  staff  presented  his  pistol,  said, 
"Bigger  guns  than  that,  back  there !"  Staff  authority  was 
absolutely  gone. 

A  motley,  terror-stricken  crowd  of  fugitives,  less  like  an 
army  than  like  a  flock  of  frightened  sheep,  poured  into  Vicks- 
bnrg  at  ten  o'clock  that  night.  The  aroused  citizens,  trem- 
bling and  "  whispering  with  white  Ups ;"  women  and  children, 
vailing,  and  flying  through  the  streets,  expecting  our  imme- 
diate arrival ;  the  rumbling  of  guns ;  the  tramp  and  oaths  of 
the  troops ;  the  confused  accounts  of  our  terrible  advance, 
iorm  a  picture  which  no  pen  can  describe.     The  avenger 
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of  blood  was  upon  them,  and  Yioksburg  was  no  city   of 
refuge. 

THE  INTESTMEMT. 

Sherman,  who  had  been  sent  to  Bridgeport,  crossed  with 
the  pontons  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  and  marched  by  tlie 
common  road,  driving  small  parties  of  the  enemy  before  him, 
to  within  three  miles  and  a  half  of  the  city.  He  then  turned 
to  the  right,  to  get  possession  of  Wahiut  Hills  and  the  Yazoo 
Biver.  McPherson  and  McClernand  bmlt  floating-bridges  : 
tile  former  crossing  above  the  road  to  Jackson,  and  following 
Sherman ;  and  the  latter  crossing  below,  and  marching  through 
Mount  Albans,  and  thus  extending  the  investing  hne  to  the 
south. 

Thus  Yicksburg  was  at  first  invested — Sherman  occupying 
the  right  of  the  line,  McPherson  the  centre,  and  McClernand 
the  left. 

Pemberton  had  immediately  reorganized  his  shattered 
columns,  and  posted  them  in  the  defences, — ^Major-General 
Martin  L.  Smith  on  the  extreme  left,  confronting  Sherman ; 
Major-General  Forney  in  the  centre ;  and  Brigadier-General 
Stevenson  on  the  right.    Bowen  was  held  in  reserve. 
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On  the  18th  of  May,  Porter  hearing  the  firing,  which 
indicated  the  approach  of  our  army,  came  over  to  the  Yazoo, 
to  be  in  readiness  to  co-operate ;  and  dispatched  the  De  Kalb, 
Choctaw,  Bomeo,  and  Forest  Bose — all  uTider  the  command 
of  lieutenant-Commander  Breese — to  oi  a  communication 
with  Grant  and  Sherman.  This  was  handsomely  effected  in 
three  hours.  The  De  Ealb  steamed  up,  and  took  possession 
of  Haines'  Bluff,  which  the  enemy  had  begun  to  evacuate  the 
day  before.  This  was  a  great  point  gained.  The  mere  works 
taken — the  armament  of  fourteen  rifled  guns,  which  they  left 
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behind — ^were  nothing :  it  was  that  a  new  route  of  supplies 
had  been  opened  I  Since  leaving  Grand  Gulf,  our  troops  had 
been  "  Uving  upon  the  country ;"  now  they  could  get  full  sup- 
plies from  Memphis :  while  the  rebels,  according  to  Pember- 
ton,  had  but  sixty  days'  rations  upon  which  to  sustain  the  siege. 
General  Johnston  bears  another  testimony  to  the  value  of 
this  capture.  On  the  17th  of  May,  he  wrote  to  Pemberton : 
"  If  Haines'  Bluff  be  untenable,  Vicksburg  is  of  no  value,  and 
cannot  be  held.  .  .  .  If  it  is  not  too  late,  evacuate  Vicks- 
burg and  its  dependencies,  and  march  to  the  northeast." 

THE  FIBST  ASSAULT. 

As  soon  as  Grant's  troops  had  come  into  position,  he  de- 
termined to  take  q.dvantage  of  the  demoralized  and  disordered 
state  of  the  rebel  army,  and  assault  the  works,  at  once.  His 
force  was  not  sufficient  to  make  a  complete  investment ;  and 
he  was  not  without  concern  lest  Johnston,  largely  re-enforced 
from  Bragg,  should  come  to  theL^succor  of  Pemberton:  The 
assault  was  ordered  for  two  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
19th,  and  was  vigorously  made  by  Sherman's  corps,  which 
was  nearest  the  enemy's  works.  The  other  corps  only  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  good  positions,  nearer  the  works,  but  not 
BO  much  exposed  to  the  fire.  Sherman's  men  were  moved  to 
the  assault  at  the  time  appointed  ;  Blair's  division  moving  on 
both  sides  of  the  road;  Tuttle's  division  in  rear,  covering 
and  supporting  the  movement.  The  artillery  was  posted  so 
as  to  have  a  cross-fire  on  the  point  where  the  road  entered 
the  enemy's  intrenchments.  The  approach  was  very  difficult, 
the  ground  broken,  and  cut  up  in  deep  chasms,  filled  with 
standing  and  fallen  timber.  The  Thirteenth  Begulars,  Eighty- 
ttdrd  Indiana,  and  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-seventh  Illinois, 
crossed  the  ditch  and  gained  the  exterior  slope,  but  were 
unable  to  enter,  and  under  cover  of  the  night,  the  attack  not 
having  proved  successful,  they  were  withdrawn.  The  men 
needed  rest  and  rations ;  they  had  had  too  much  fighting  and 
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THE  SEOOND  ASSAUI/T. 


Impelled  by  the  same,  and  additional  urgent  considerations, 
Gfeneral  Grant  issued  his  orders  on  the  21st  for  a  grand 
assault  along  the  whole  line,  at  ten  o'clock  A.  M.  on  the  22d. 
Johnston  was  at  Canton,  with  the  troops  which  had  boen 
driven  out  of  Jackson,  largely  re-enforced.  Grant  believed 
that  by  making  this  assault  he  would  take  Yicksburg  at  once, 
capture  its  garrison,  drive  Johnston  away,  and  sav^  great 
expenditures  of  men,  money,  and  time. 

He  informed  Admiral  Porter  of  his  intentions,  and  re- 
quested him  to  engage  the  batteries  on  the  river-front  as  a 
diversion.  Porter  kept  six  mortars  firing  during  the  night 
of  the  21st,  on  the  city,  and  engaged  the  batteries  on  the 
morning  of  the  22d,  from  haH-past  nine  to  half-past  eleven 
o'clock. 

The  preparations  for  the  attack  were  soon  made.  The  corps 
commanders  set  their  watches  by  that  of  General  Grant,  and 
at  sharp  ten,  the  storming  columns  were  in  motion.  Grant 
stationed  himself  on  a  summit  in  McPherson's  front,  from 
which  he  could  see  the  whole  of  McPherson's  corps,  with 
portions  of  Sherman's  and  McClemand's.  With  no  space  for 
details  of  the  assault,  we  may  say  that  it  was  most  gaUantiy 
made  at  all  points,  and  that  the  flags  of  each  column  were 
placed  upon  the  exterior  slopes  of  the  works  in  their  front. 

Sherman  placed  Blair's  division  in  front,  with  Tuttie's  in 
support ;  while  Steele  was  directed  to  make  the  attack  half 
a  mile  to  the  right.  A  small  number  of  volunteers  carried 
poles  and  boards  to  cross  the  ditch ;  and  the  artillery  was 
posted^  to  concentrate  its  fire  on  the  position.  From  the 
nature  of  the  approaches,  comparatively  few  men  could  be 
used,  while  the  enemy  could  bring  to  bear  a  large  force,  and 
a  terrible  fire,  under  which  our  men  halted,  wavered,  and  fled 
to  cover. 

McClemaud  engaged  in  an  impromptu  and  rapid  corre- 
spondence with  General  Grant  on  the  field.  The  burden  of  it 
was,  loud  and  reiterated  calls  for  re-enforcements  and  diver- 
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sionary  assaults.  He  declared  that  he  had  taken  two  forts, 
and  needed  assistance  to  hold  them.  Grant,  whose  position 
was  SQch  that  he  could  see  better  than  McClemand,  doubting 
Hie  accuracy  of  his  report,  first  directed  him  to  re-enforce 
himseU  from  his  reserve  divisions ;  but  afterwards,  upon  his 
importunity,  sent  him  Quinby's  division,  and  reluctantly 
ordered  Sherman  to  make  a  new  assault  in  his  favor,  which 
increased  the  mortality  list  at  least  fifty  per  cent.,  and  gained 
OS  nothing. 

To  epitomize  the  results  of  this  correspondence,  we  m^y 
say  that,  on  account  of  it,  and  a  congratulatory  order  of 
McGemand's  to  his  corps,  which  reflected  upon  Grant  and  his 
dispositions.  Grant  relieved  McClemand  from  his  command 
and  gave  it  to  Major-General  Ord.  It  was  no  time  to  con- 
sider personal  feelings;  the  work  must  be  done  vigorously 
and  cheerfully,  without  controversy,  and  in  the  spirit  of  a 
willing  subordination. 

But  to  return  to  the  assault :  like  the  former  one,  it  was 
unsuccessful ;  it  hp.d  been  necessary  to  make  it,  in  order  to 
develop  the  strength  of  the  garrison,  the  nature  of  its  defences, 
and  the  character  of  the  operations  which  must  now  be  made. 
It  was  evident  that  a  regular  siege  must  be  undertaken,  and 
to  do  this  Grant  must  have  re-enforcements. 
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Of  the  re-enforcements  wMcli  reached  G^ant,  Lauman's 
diyislon,  and  four  regiments  from  Memphis,  with  Smith's  and 
Ejmball*s  divisions  of  the  Sixteenth  Co^s,  came  up,  and 
were  assigned  to  Major-General  Washbume.  On  the  11th 
of  June,  the  division  of  Major-General  Herron  arrived  from 
the  Department  of  the  Missouri.  On  the  14th,  two  divisions 
of  the  Ninth  Corps  came  up,  under  command  of  Major-Gen- 
eral Parke. 

Grant's  army,  re-enforced  by  these  troops,  was  now  thus 
disposed :  Sherman  occupied  the  extreme  right  with  the  Fif- 
teenth Corps,  from  the  river  around  to  the  roads  leading  to 
the  northeast  bastion.  Joining  his /left,  McPherson,  with  the 
Seventeenth  Corps,  extended  to  the  railroad  from  that  point. 
Ord,  with  the  Thirteenth,  continued  the  investment  towards 
the  left ;  which  was  completed  by  the  divisions  of  Laxmian  and 
Herron,  the  latter  lying  across  Stout's  bayou,  and  abutting 
against  the  bluff  at  that  point,  separated  by  a  belt  of  swamp 
and  timber,  not  a  nule  wide,  from  the  river. 

Parke's  corps,  and  the  divisions  of  Smith  and  Kimball, 
were  sent  to  Haines'  Bluff,  which  had  been  fortified  on  the 
land  side  to  resist  any  attempt  of  Johnston  in  that  direction. 
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A  force,  under  Major-Gbneral  Sherman,  consisting  of  one 
diTision  of  the  Fifteenth  and  one  of  the  Seventeenth  Corps, 
was  also  held  in  readiness,  with  Lamnan's,  to  move  upon 
Johnston  as  soon  as  circumstances  should  prompt. 

The  approaches  were  now  conducted  with  great  vigor ;  and 
as  Pemberton  was  in  no  condition  to  waste  his  ammunition, 
the  trenches  were  opened  much  nearer  to  the  rebel  works  than 
is  usual  Thus  our  entire  line  was  inclosing  Vicksburg  in  the 
"snaky  twine"  of  a  "huge  typhon."  Along  the  entire  front 
forts,  batteries,  and  rifle-pits  were  erected ;  and,  by  reason  of 
the  irregularities  of  the  ground,  winding  covered  ways  were 
(xmstmcted*  through  which  our  men  could  pass  to  and  from 
the  extreme  works,  concealed  from  the  rebel  sharp-shooters. 

The  condition  of  Vicksburg  was  now  pitiable  in  the  extreme. 
As  early  as  the  27th  of  May,  a  courier  from  Pemberton  to 
Johnston  came  voluntarily  into  our  lines,  and  gave  to  Grant 
the  message  he  had  been  directed  to  delhrer  to  Johnston.  It 
vas  this :  "  I  have  fifteen  thousand  men  in  Vicksburg,  and 
rations  for  thirty  days — one  meal  a  day.  Come  to  my  aid 
^rith  an  army  of  thiriy  thousand  men.  U  you  cannot  do  this 
within  ten  days,  you  had  better  retreat.  Ammunition  is 
i^ost  exhausted,  especially  percussion-caps."  This  gave 
token  that  Vicksburg  must  fall ;  but  Grant  did  not  abate  the 
▼igor  of  the  siege. 

Mines  were  constructed  at  several  points,  particularly  in 
McPherson's  front,  the  excavations  being  under  guard,  and 
the  greatest  secrecy  being  observed ;  so  that,  although  our 
men  knew  of  a  general  intention  to  blow  up  the  enemy's  works, 
few  knew  where  and  when  this  would  be  done. 

General  Sherman,  upon  the  receipt  of  information  that 
General  Johnston  was  again  approaching  the  Big  Black  with 
a  large  force,  set  out,  with  the  command  already  mentioned, 
to  drive  him  back,  leaving  Steele  in  temporary  command  of 
his  division.  Grant's  order  to  General  Parke,  on  the  27th  of 
June,  indicates  the  character  of  the  movement : 

"QsHERAL  Pabkb — Sherman  goes  out  from  here  with  five  brigades,  and 
Orterbans's  diviidon  sdbjeet  to  his  orders  besideB.    In  addition  to  this,  another 
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divinon,  five  thoaauid  BtroDg,  is  notified  to  be  in  leadineas  to  move  on  notice. 
In  addition  to  this,  I  can  spate  still  another  division,  six  thousand  strong,  if 
tluqr  should  be  zequiied.  We  want  to  whip  Johnston,  at  least  fifteen  miles  ofl; 
if  poflsiblo. 

"U.  S.  G&AKT,  Major43eneraL" 

Sherman,  howeyer,  returned  without  finrling  Johnston 
within  the  prescribed  distance,  but  learnt  that  he  was  making 
desperate  efforts  to  come  up  in  time  to  relieve  Yicksbnrg. 


THE  FIBST  KIKE. 

The  mine  which  was  now  to  be  exploded  was  under  the  par- 
apet of  the  works  occupied  by  Forney's  (rebel)  division.  A 
series  of  zig-zags,  covered  from  the  enemy's  fire,  passed  over 
the  distance  of  three  hundred  yards  to  reach  the  main  sap,  a 
trench  six  feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep,  which  was  then  ex- 
tended only  thirty-five  yards,  to  reach  the  entrance  of  the 
main  gallery.  This  gallery  was  a  square  shaft,  running  with 
a  gradual  declivity  under  the  enemy's  parapet.  From  it  di* 
verged  three  short  galleries,  to  the  right  and  left,  one  being 
formed  in  front;  these  contained  the  chambers,  in  which 
a  ton  of  powder  was  placed.  A  sap  was  also  run  off  to  the 
left  of  the  main  gallery,  for  fifty  yards,  to  hold  our  sharp- 
shooters. 

The  enemy's  attempts  to  countermine  were  only  successful 
in  giving  our  working-party  one  good  scare,  from  which  they 
soon  recovered.  Mining  is  not  an  easy  task;  but  counter- 
mining requires  such  accurate  knowledge  of  an  enemy's  plans, 
locaUties,  and  progress,  and  such  nice  coimter-calculations,  as 
to  render  it  far  more  difficult. 

At  length  all  was- in  readiness  for  the  first  explosion.  A 
messenger  reached  Grant,  at  three  o'clock,  on  the  25th  of 
June,  announcing  that  they  were  ready  to  apply  the  matcL 
All  troops,  except  sharp-shooters,  were  withdrawn  from  the 
outer  works.  One  hundred  picked  men  of  the  Forty-fifth  Illi-  , 
nois  were  to  assault  the  right,  and  one  hundred  from  the 
Twenty-third  Indiana  the  curtain  of  the  fort.    Leggett's  bzi- 
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gttde  formed  tho  reserve  of  the  stormers ;  Stevenson  formed 
.  llio  support,  with  a  strong  reserve  in  rear. 

At  length  the  word  was  given ;  the  match  applied  to  the 

fuse.    The  few  minutes  in  which  it  silently  bnrned  seemed 

liOTirs.  The  troops,  now  fully  aware  of  the  purpose,  stood  to 
tlieir  arms  in  breathless  expectancy.  The  stout  hearts  of  the 
forlorn  hope  were  summoning  up  the  blood  and  stiffening  the 
sinews.  In  their  shirt-sleeves,  and  divested  of  every  thing 
saye  muskets  and  cartridge-boxes,  they  were  ready  for  the 
msL  One  terrific  burst,  and  the  air  is  filled  to  the  height  of 
one  hundred  feet  with  timbers  and  earth,  gabions,  stockades, 
gtm-carriages,  mingled  with  smoke  and  dust — a  miniature 
Vesuvius.  Six  men  of  the  Forty-third  Mississippi,  who  ar^  in 
a  shaft  countermining  at  the  time  of  the  explosion,  are  buried 
and  lost  This  is  the  signal  for  the  stormers.  The  two  col- 
nnms  fly  to  their  points  of  attack.  Leggett's  brigade  moves 
to  their  support.  But  the  rebels  make  desperate  resistance. 
The  Sixth  Missouri  regiment  attempts  to  charge  :  its  colonel, 
!&]gene  &vin,  is  killed  at  its  head.  Our  other  supports  are 
poured  in ;  and  at  length  the  flag  of  the  Forty-fif£h  crowns 
the  summit  of  Fort  Hiill,  amid  cheers  that  can  be  heard  above 
an  the  varied  din  of  the  battle. 

Simu^aneously  with  the  rush  of  the  stormers.  Grant  had 
ordered  t^ie  batteries  to  open  along  the  whole  line.  The  firing 
bej(an  on  McPherson*s  front ;  it  was  taken  up  by  Ord,  Lauman, 
and  Herron  on  the  left,  and  soon  joined  by  Sherman.  The 
ships  on  the  river-front  caught  and  hurled  back  the  echoes, 
until  the  classic  thunders  of  Virgil  were  realized  over  the 
whole  heaven,  and  from  pole  to  pole.  The  nearness  of  our 
batteries  caused  almost  every  shot  to  tell.  Some  shells  struck 
the  parapet,  others  ricochetted,  and  folliato  the  lines  of  troops 
beyond.  It  was  the  grandest  cannonade  ever  heard  up  to 
that  time  in  America. 

Grant  wrote  at  once  to  Ord : 

(}xiTEBAi<  Ord — ^McFheraon  oocapiee  the  crater  made  bj  the  explosion 
He  will  have  ganB  in  battery  there  by  morning.  He  has  been  hard  at  work 
Mnaing  rifl»>pitB  rights  and  thinks  he  will  hold  all  gained.    Kuip  BmUNs  (2M 
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iian  under  arms  to-night,  ready  for  an  emtrgmey.  Their  servioeB  i&aj  ht-  le- 
quired,  particularly  about  daylight  There  ehovld  he  the  greaieet  vigikmee  along 
the  whole  line." 

He  then  pushed  the  other  mines  to  completion,  and  began 
new  parallels,  to  make  ready  for  a  final  assault,  which,  how- 
ever, it  was  not  necessary  to  make.  On  the  first  of  July  a 
second  mine  was  sprung  on  the  right  of  the  Jackson  road, 
which  resulted  in  the  entire  demolition  of  the  redan,  the  liy- 
ing  burial  of  nine  men  who  were  countermining,  and  the  kill- 
ing and  wounding  of  a  large  number  who  were  manning  the 
works.  The  explosion  left  an  immense  chasm  where  the  redan 
had  stood.  Pemberton  was  in  no  condition  to  sustain  an 
assault :  after  a  fair  show  of  valor,  he  was  open  to  the  dic- 
tates of  discretion.  From  the  night  of  his  disordered  en- 
trance into  Yicksburg,  after  the  defeat  at  the  crossing  of 
the  Big  Black,  to  the  3d  of  July,  he  had  been  in  a  sad  and 
helpless  condition.  The  city  was  constantly  bombarded ; 
women  and  children  were  living  in  caves,  at  the  entrance  of 
which  some  were  killed ;  houses  and  streets  were  ploughed  by 
shot  and  shell ;  provisions  were  scarce,  and  mule  meat,  bean 
meal,  and  com  co£fee  were  in  great  demand ;  the  stench  of 
dead  animals,  many  of  them  starved  to  death,  filled  the 
air;  and  the  inevitable  "Yankee"  was  inclosing  him  so  as 
to  leave  no  loophole  of  retreat.  It  is  reported,  that  in  a 
speech  made  at  Yicksburg,  after  the  failure  of  our  assault,  he 
had  said : 

''You  have  heard  that  I  was  incompetent  and  a  traitor,  and 
that  it  was  my  intention  to  sell  Yicksburg.  Follow  me,  and 
you  will  see  the  cost  at  which  I  will  sell  Yicksburg.  Whefi  the 
last  pound  of  hetfy  baoon^  and  Jhur  ;  the  last  grain  of  oom  ;  the 
lad  ooWy  and  hog,  and  horse,  and  dog  shall  have  been  consumed, 
and  the  last  man  shall  have  perished  in  the  trenches,  then,  and  ordy 
then,  vnU  I  sell  Vicksburg" 

But  his  spirit  was  now  gone ;  he  was  ready  to  surrender. 
He  had  given  up  all  hope  of  Johnston,  who,  whatever  his  dif- 
ficulties may  have  been,  had  certainly  done  less  than  nothing 
to  aid  him,  and  has  since  reproached  him  in  unmeasured,  but 
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najiistifiable  terms.  The  eight  ^thousand  men  sent  by  Eirbj 
Smith  from  the  Trans-Mississippi  army,  '^  had  been  misman- 
aged, and  had  fallen  back  to  Delhi."  His  men  were  worn  out 
by  duty,  exposure,  and  want  of  sleep.  A  small  supply  he  still 
had,  and  he  might  have  held  the  works  a  few  days  longer ;  but 
we  say,  advisedly,  that  he  was  right  to  surrender.  Whatever 
Iiis  faults,  and  they  were  great,  and  his  misfortunes,  which 
equalled  them,  he  was  now  hopeless  and  helpless.  Delay 
oodd  do  nothing  but  bring  more  suffering  and  loss  of  life. 
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OHAPTEB  XYI. 

yiossBUBa  falls. — "unyexbd  to  thb  sea." 

Flag  of    truox. — Psvbkbton'b    uquxst. — Thb    iNTKBvirvr.— Txbvb    dxqobibsd. — 

CORUXSPONDJCNCK.— TSBHlb  AOGXFT£D.— VlOKSBUBO  BUBRBNDXBS.— FoURTH  OF  Jui«T. 
— BbBXLLION  OCT  IN  TWO. — OnLY  KXXD8  BHAXmOf  TO  FALL  APABT.— GrAIII's  m- 
UMPHAL  SNTBT.— The   MiBBIBBIFFI  "  UKYEZXD  TO  THE  8BA." — CoVMXSn. 

On  Friday  morning,  the  3d  of  July,  there  was  an  Tmusual 
quiet  upon  all  the  defences  of  Vicksburg.  The  day  was  intol- 
erably hot  indeed,  bnt  more  scorching  suns  had  not  heretofore 
hindered  the  fighting  work.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  a 
flag  of 'truce  was  displayed  upon  the  works  in  front  of  G^ene^al 
A.  J.  Smith ;  it  heralded  the  approach  of  General  Bowen  and 
Colonel  Montgomery,  with  a  sealed  communication  from  Pem- 
berton  to  Grant.  The  long-hoped-for  day  had  at  length  ar- 
rived :  Pemberton  proposed  the  surrender  of  the  city. 

We  must  seek  for  historic  analogies  with  which  to  picture 
to  our  fancy  the  OTerwhehning  and  unutterable  joy  of  Grant, 
when  he  read  this  communication.  But  to  all  appearance  he 
was  imperturbable  and  cool ;  he  gave  no  sign  of  the  joy  he 
felt. 

The  letter  of  General  Pemberton  proposed  the  appointment 
of  commissioners,  three  on  each  side,  to  arrange  terms  for  the 
capitulation ;  and  he  added,  as  a  point  in  the  bargain,  that  he 
was  *'  fully  able  to  maintain  his  position  for  an  indefinite  pe- 
riod." Grant's  reply  demanded  "  an  unconditional  surrender 
of  the  city  and  garrison,"  and  refused  the  appointment  of 
commissioners,  '^  because  he  had  no  other  terms"  to  offer. 
He  had  acquired  a  habit  of  using  this  phraseology.  To  Gen- 
eral Bowen's  request  that  he  would  meet  Pemberton  on  neu- 
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tral  groTind,  to  arrange  the  matter  by  personal  interview, 
Orant  consented,  and  appointed  three  o'clock  that  afternoon 
as  the  time;  hostilities,  however,  continued  nntil  noon,  when 
ft  temporary  cessation  Vas  ordered,  on  acconnt  of  the  inter- 
view. 

At  three  o'clock  a  signal-gun  ^om  onr  side,  responded  to 
by  one  from  the  rebels,  annoimced  the  approach  of  the  gener- 
.als.  The  interview  took  place  in  front  of  McPherson's  lines, 
a  spot  untrodden  by  either  army  during  the  siege.  An  im- 
mense oak  formed  a  fitting  canopy,  and  under  its  overspread- 
ing branches  they  met.  General  Grant  was  attended  by  Gen- 
eral McPherson  and  General  A.  J.  Smith ;  General  Pemberton 
by  General  Bowen,  and  his  adjutant-general.  Colonel  Mont- 
gomery. After  shaking  hands,  and  an  introduction  of  the 
officers,  the  following  conversation  was  opened  by  General 
Pemberton : 

^*  General  Grant,  I  meet  you  in  order  to  arrange  terms  for 
the  capitulation  of  the  city  of  Yicksburg  and  its  garrison. 
What  terms  do  you  demand?" 

"  Unconditioned  surrender,''  replied  General  Grant. 

"Unconditional  surrender?"  said  Pemberton.  "Never,  so 
long  as  I  have  a  man  left  me !    I  will  fight  rather." 

"  Theriy  siry  you  can  contirme  the  d^enoCy"  coolly  said  General 
Chrant.  "  My  army  has  never  been  in  a  better  condition  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  sieged  * 

The  appearance  of  the  two  men,  on  this  important  occasion, 
was  indicative  of  their  characters.  The  stormy,  irascible 
spirit  of  Pemberton  could  hardly  be  restrained  by  a  sense  of 
the  dignity  of  his  position ;  while  Grant,  puffing  his  cigar,  was 
calm  as  though  engaged  in  a  casual  colloquy  in  a  sauntering 
meeting  on  the  road-side. 

The  generals  wandered  off  to  confer  privately,  and  seated 
themselves  upon  the  grass,  and  the  interview  was  soon  ended 
with  the  understanding  that  Pemberton  would  submit  the  mat- 
ter to  a  council  of  war,  and  send  his  answer  in  this  morning. 

•  From  Ifr.  Keim's  dispatch  to  the  New  Tork  Herald. 
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The  oak-tree  has  long  sinoe  disappeared,  its  trunk  haTii^ 
been  cnt  up  into  walking-sticks  and  other  relics :  on  the  spot 
where  it  stood  is  a  beautiful  monument,  which  commemorates 
the  occasion  and  the  surrender.*  * 

On  his  return,  after  a  conference  with  his  corps  and  divi- 
sion generals,  Grant,  taking  time  by  the  forelock,  sent  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  Pemberton  the  same  evening : 

HBADQUABTKItS  DePARTMSNT  OF  TXHHSSSEX, 

NsAB  VioEBBiTBO,  Joly  8,  1868. 
LnCDTENAirr-GBNERAL  J.  C.  Pembebton, 

Commanding  GcTtfederate  Forces,  Vieksburg,  Mm. : 
Oenkbal — In  oonformitj  witli  the  agreement  of  this  afteraoon,  I  wiU  sub- 
mit the  following  proposition  for  the  surrender  of  the  city  of  Vicksburg,  public 
stores,  etc.  On  your  accepting  the  terms  proposed,  I  will  march  in  one  division, 
88  a  guard,  and  take  possession  at  eight  o'clock  to-morrow  morning.  As'  soon 
as  paroles  can  be  made  out  and  signed  by  the  officers  and  men,  you  will  be  al- 
lowed to  march  out  of  our  lines*  the  officers  taking  with  them  their  regimental 
clothing,  and  staff,  field,  and  cavalry  officers  one  horse  each.  The  rank  and 
file  will  be  allowed  all  their  clothing,  but  no  other  property. 

If  these  conditions  are  accepted,  any  amount  of  rations  you  may  deem  neces- 
sary can  be  taken  from  the  stores  you  now  have,  and  also  the  necessary  cook- 
ing utensils  for  preparing  them ;  thirty  wagons  also,  counting  two  two-horse 
or  mule  teams  as  one.  You  will  be  allowed  to  transport  such  articles  as  can- 
not be  carried  along.  The  same  conditions  wiU  be  allowed  to  all  sick  and 
wounded  officers  and  privates,  as  fast  as  they  become  able  to  travel.  The  pa- 
zoLeB  for  these  latter  must  be  signed,  however,  whilst'  officers  are  present  author- 
ized to  sign  the  roll  of  prisoners. 

I  am.  General,  very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

U.  S.  GRAifT,  Major-General. 


*  The  monument  is  a  pyramid  twenty  feet  high,  surmounted  with  a  fifteen- 
inch  globe.  On  the  principal  side  is  a  large  American  eagle,  with  wide-spread 
wings,  which  cover  implements  of  defence ;  in  one  claw  he  holds  the  laurel,  in 
the  other  an  American  shield,  and  in  its  beak  a  pennant,  inscribed, ''  E  Pluri- 
hu$  Unum"  The  eagle  sustains  on  its  wings  the  goddess  of  liberty.  On  one 
side  of  the  monument  is  inscribed :  "  To  the  memory  of  the  surrender  of  Vicks- 
borg  by  Ldeutenant-General  J.  G.  Pemberton,  to  Major-General  U.  S.  Granti 
U.  S.  A.,  on  the  8d  of  July,  1868."  See  article  in  August  number  of  the  United 
States  Service  Magazine,  for  1865,  "From  Cairo  to  the  Delta." 
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Pemberton  lost  no  time  in  returning  the  following  answer, 
iriiicli  reached  Grant  early  in  the  morning  of  July  4 : 

Headquabtkbs,  Vzokbbubo,  July  8, 1868. 

Commanding  United  StaUB  Forces : 
Qenbbal — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  commnni- 
cation  of  this  date,  proposing  terms  for  the  sorrender  of  this  garrison  and  post. 
In  the  main,  jour  terms  are  accepted ;  but  in  jnstice  both  to  the  honor  and  spirit 
of  my  troops,  manifested  in  the  defence  of  Vicksborg,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
the  following  amendments,  which,  if  acceded  to  by  you,  will  perfect  the  agree- 
ment between  us.  At  ten  o'clock  to-morrow  I  propose  to  evacuate  th<>  works  in 
tnd  around  Vicksburg,  and  to  surrender  the  city  and  garrison  under  my  com- 
mand by  inarching  out  wUh  my  colors  and  arms,  and  stacking  them  in  front  of 
my  present  limits,  after  which  you  will  take  possession ;  officers  to  retain  their 
sfdearms  and  personal  property,  and  the  rights  and  property  of  citizens  to  be 
respected. 

I  am,  General,  yours,  very  respectfully, 

J.  G.  Peubebton,  Lieutenant-General. 

Grant's  answer  was  dictated  by  magnanimity  ;  as  a  soldier, 
he  was  willing  to  allow  some  show  of  respect  to  the  officers 
and  men  who  had  borne  the  horrors  of  the  siege :  it  was  as 
follows : 

HXADQUARTSBa  DxPABTMnfT  OV  TXHNXaSSB, 

Bktobb  ViottBUBo,  July  4,  1868. 
LUEUTLNAirr-GKZVERAL  PSMBERTOK, 

Commanding  Forces  in  ViAkimrg: 
General — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  your  communication  of  the  8d 
of  July.  The  amendments  proposed  by  you  cannot  be  acceded  to  in  full.  It 
win  be  necessary  to  furnish  every  officer  and  man  with  a  parole,  signed  by 
himself,  which,  with  the  completion  of  the  rolls  of  prisoners,  will  necessarily 
take  some  time.  Again,  I  can  make  no  stipulation  with  regard  to  the  treat- 
ment of  (dtizens  and  their  private  property.  While  I  do  not  propose  to  cause 
fumy  of  them  any  undue  annoyance  or  loss,  I  cannot  consent  to  leave  myself 
wider  restraint  by  stipulations.  The  property  which  officers  can  be  allowed  to 
take  with  them  will  be  as  stated  in  the  proposition  of  last  evening— that  is, 
thgt  officers  uJiU  he  allowed  their  private  baggage  and  side^rms,  and  mounted 
ofeers  one  Tiorse  each.  If  you  mean  by  your  proposition  for  each  bngade  to 
nanh  to  ths  front  cf  the  lines  tiow  occupied  by  it,  and  stack  their  arms  at  ten 
^dock  A.  IL,  and  then  return  to  the  inside  and  remain  as  prisoners  untU 
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properiff  paroied,  I  toiU  make  no  i/iQecHen  to  it*  Should  no  modificatitoai  be 
made  of  your  Acceptance  of  mj  terms  by  nine  o'clock  A.  u.,  I  shall  regazd 
them  as  having  been  rejected,  and  act  accordingly.  Should  these  terms  be 
accepted,  white  flags  will  be  displayed  along  your  lines  to  prevent  soch  of 
my  troops  as  may  not  have  been  notified  from  firing  on  your  men. 
I  am,  General,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

U.  S.  Graht, 
Major-General  United  States  Army. 

These  terms  Pemberton  at  once  accepted.  McPherson's 
corps  was  immediately  placed  imder  arms.  The  rebel  troops 
marched  out  and  stacked  their  arms,  occupying  three  hours 
in  so  doing,  and  our  troops  marched  in.  General  Qrant^s 
triumphal  entry  was  in  the  afternoon  of  July  4 


THE  .FOUBTH  OF  JULY. 

We  had  become  accustomed,  in  later  years,  and  before  the 
war,  to  sneer  at  Fourth  of  July  celebrations  ;  "  buncombe"  and 
"  fustian"  were  the  other  names  for  the  orations  pronounced 
on  that  day ;  but  the  events  of  this  wonderful  year  were  to 
consecrate  it  afresh  in  the  hearts  of  all  true  patriots.  The 
shouts  of  Grant's  conquering  army  were  echoed  back  from 
equally  sonorous  voices  at  Gettysburg,  where,  after  three 
days  of  hard  fighfing,  in  which  the  glorious  Army  of  the 
Potomac  had  utterly  baffled  and  defeated  "  an  enemy  superior 
in  numbers,  and  flushed  with  the  pride  of  a  successful  in- 
vasion,"* it  rested  on  the  4th  of  July,  to  keep  the  nation's 
birthday.  Vicksburg  and  Gettysburg !  names  which  shall 
forever  stand  among  the  decisive  battles  in  the  world's  history, 
and  mark  the  great  crisis  in  our  country's  fate ;  a  new  declara- 
tion of  our  independence — a  seal  of  our  perpetuity.  All  honor 
to  the  men  who  achieved  them  I 

It  is  worthy  to  be  recorded,  that  when  Pemberton  was 
asked  his  motives  for  selecting  the-  4th  of  July  as  the  day  of 
surrender,  he  said :  "  The  answer  is  obvious ;  I  believed  that 

*  Meade's  order  to  his  troops. 
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vpcfa  thai  day  I  should  obtain  better  terms.  Well  aware  of 
the  Taniiy  of  our  foes,  I  knew  they  would  attach  YAst,  impor- 
tance to  the  entrance,  on  the  4th  of  July,  into  the  stronghold 
of  the  great  river,  and  that,  to  gratify  their  national  vanity, 
they  wonld  yield  then  what  conld  not  be  extorted  from  them 
at  any  other  time."  We  like  that  word  vanity;  it  conld  not 
be  improved,  except,  perhaps,  by  terms  which  can  hardly 
be  considered  sjnonjmojis^— loyalty,  patriotism^  and  self- 
regpecL 

As  to  the  great  importance  of  the  reduction  ol  Yicksbnrg, 
we  may  refer  to  Sherman'^^cent  statement,  that  it  made  the 
destmction  of  the  rebellion  certain,  and  that  the  rebels  would 
have  abandoned  at  once  a  lost  cause,  had  they  not  been 
blinded  by  passion,  and  lured  by  false  syrens  to  a  greater 
destruction.  Carlyle  tells  a  story  of  a  fabulous  Norse  warrior 
who  possessed  an  invisible  sword  of  magic  sharpness.  It 
clove  his  enemy  in  two,  without  his  feeling  the  blow,  and  it 
was  not  until  he  shook  himself  that  he  feU  apart.  Thus  Grant, 
with  his  magic  sword,  had  cut  the  great  rebellion  in  twain, 
but  it  needed  the  shaking  of  a  few  more  campaigns  to  demon- 
strate to  the  rebels,  and  to  the  world,  that  the  fatal  blow  had 
been  giVen  at  Vicksburg. 

Grant  entered  Vicksburg  in  triumph  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  4th,  accompanied  by  Generals  McPherson  and  Logan, 
and  their  stajflb.  He  had  defeated  the  enemy  in  five  battles 
outside  of  the  city,  had  taken  the  State  capital,  and  by  the 
capture  of  Vicksburg  he  had  captured  thirty-seven  thousand 
prisoneijB,  including  nineteen  general  officers,  and  four  thou- 
sand officers  of  lower  grades.  The  rebels  had  lost  in  battle, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  upwards  of  ten  thousand 
men,  three  hundred  and  one  pieces  of  artillery,  and  thirty-five 
thousand  smaU-arms  ;  they  had  also  surrendered  a  large 
amount  of  public  property,  consisting  of  railroads,  locomo- 
tives, cars,  steamboats,  cotton,  and  provisions. 

But  best  of  all,  in  the  sententious  language  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
the  great  river,  which  had  been  fretting  and  fuming  under  the 
iron  chain  of  the  rebels,  now  **  toent  unvexed  to  the  sea^    On 
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the  16th  of  July,  the  steamboat  Imperial  aniTed  at  New 
Orleans  from  St.  Lonis,  the  first  boat  which  had  gone  over 
that  route  for  more  than  two  years. 

On  the  28th  of  the  same  month  she  returned  to  her  wharf 
at  St.  Louis,  amid  the  welcoming  shouts  of  thousands.  Eyeiy 
shout  was  a  tribute  to  him  who  had  opened  the  riyer,  and 
sent  its  waters  forever  '^  unvexed  to  the  sea." 


OOHHENTS. 

In  a  review  of  this  great  campaign,  Grant's  actions  shine 
SO  pre-eminently,  that  an  estimate  of  the  biographer,  in  the 
way  of  a  summary,  is  totally  unnecessary.  He  was  active, 
versatile,  tenacious  of  purpose,  Napoleonic  in  his  judgment 
and  use  of  men,  with  moral  courage  to  assign  or  remove  them 
according  to  their  merits.  And,  combined  with  all  these  high 
quaUties,  he  had  exhibited  remarkable  skill  in  manoeuvring 
large  armies  in  the  field;  in  learning  instant  lessons  from 
repulses ;  in  conducting  an  arduous  siege ;  in  brushing  away 
ft  succoring  army ; — always  preserving  that  equal  mind  which 
it  is  more  difficult  to  keep  in  the  extreme  of  prosperity  than 
in  that  of  adversity.  Undisturbed  by  his  great  troubles,  he 
was  not  puffed  up  by  the  great  success,  but  was  ready  for 
new  labors,  and,  if  God  should  send  them,  final  successes. 

It  is  no  injustice  to  others  to  say  that  his  chief  supporters 
were  Sherman,  McPherson,  and  Logan.  Sherman,  Uke  Grant, 
has  achieved  such  universal  reputation,  that  we  need  not 
pause  to  eulogize  him.  McPherson  here  exhibited  to  the 
pubUc  those  qualities  which  Grant  had  long  known  him  to 
possess,  and  which  were  to  shine  with  increasing  lustre  until 
his  lamentable  fall  in  the  Georgia  campaign.  Logan's  dash- 
ing valor  was  eminently  conspicuous.  Having  declared  that 
the  Western  men  would  hew  their  way  to  the  Gidf,  he  was 
a  bright  example  of  the  truth  of  his  prediction ;  ever  at  his 
post,  and  always  distinguished  for  that  fearless  impetuosity 
which  the  world  now  considers  his  characteristic. 
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KotB.— The  Bketch  of  this  great  campaign  would  be  inoomplete  without  a 
brief  ideranoe  to  the  unpanlleled  march  of  Colonel  (afterwards  General)  B.  H. 
Qrienon,  np  to  that  time  the  most  famous  raid  on  record.  Its  object  was,  the 
destmction  of  public  property  and  of  the  railroads,  and  to  make  a  diversion  in 
fitTor  of  the  army  moving  upon  VidEsburg.  Grierson  proposed  it,  and  began  his 
prepaiatioDS  on  the  Ist  of  April.  His  force  consisted  of  the.  Sixth  and  Seventh 
OBnois  Cavalry  and  the  Second  Iowa,  oonmianded  respectively  by  Colonels 
Loomis,  Price,  and  Hatch. 

Starting  from  La  Grange,  he  moved  upon  Ripley.  .Thence  he  crossed  the 
Tallahatchie.  Detachments  to  deceive  the  enemy  and  destroy  the  railroads, 
were  sent  to  the  east,  north,  and  even  the  northwest.  From  Pontotoc  he  sent 
liack  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  men,  the  least  valuable,  and  one  gun,  to 
Ia  Grange.  A  small  detachment  Was  sent  to  Columbus  to  destroy  the  track ; 
and  at  Starksville  he  captured  a  rebel  mail  of  great  value.  On  the  22d  he  was 
at  Looisrille,  and  he  crossed  the  Memphis  Bailroad  at  Newton.  His  route 
then  lay  through  Raleigh,  where  he  cut  the  telegraph  wires ;  across  the  Leaf 
ffiver,  destroying  the  bridge  across  the  Pearl ;  through  Gallatin  and  to  Union 
Oomihouse.  Thence  southward,  destroying  as  he  went  bridges  and  track. 
The  rebels  were  now  gathering  on  his  track,  to  stop  his  return.  But  he  had  no 
idea  of  returning.  At  Oskya,  where  they  tried  to  stop  him,  he  broke  them. 
Then,  by  Greensburg  and  Clinton,  he  rode  into  Baton  Rouge  on  the  1st  of  May  1 
A  notable  ride  ;  in  seventeen  days  he  had  travelled  eight  hundred  miles 
thioogh  the  heart  of  the  State;  given  the  people  a  great  fright;  entirely 
deceived  and  eluded  the  armed  enemy ;  destroyed  ibur  millions  of  property ; 
and  BO  injured  the  railroads,  as  to  make  them  incapable  for  some  time  of  being 
used  to  oar  detriment 

18 
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FINISHING  TOUCHES:    CLEABING  THE  'WSEGK. 
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TAIX  OV  VlOKiBUBa — SUBBKNDXBS. — COBBBaPONBKNOS  AKD  OONDITIOira. — ShBI- 
MAK  XOVKS  AftAIMBT  JOHHSTOM. — JoHUBTON  HOLDS  JaOSBOF.— HiS  OXDUL — Bm 
BSOAMPS. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  NEWS. 

When  some  great  fabric,  long  tottering  to  its  foundations^ 
and  upon  which  the  eyes  of  all  men  have  been  fixed,  at  length 
surges  and  falls  with  a  mighty  crash,  crowds  of  workmen  fly 
to  remove  the  fragments,  to  clear  the  wreck,  and  prepare  for 
rebuilding.  So  the  fall  of  Vicksburg,  resounding  through  the 
country,  was  the  signal  for  new  labors  to  the  heroic  Grant 
and  his  gallant  army.  The  news,  long  awaited  by  the  nation, 
gave  rise  to  scenes  of  the  wildest  enthusiasm.  The  roar  of  ar- 
tillery and  the  ringing  of  bells,  swelled  by  the  chorus  of  human 
voices,  were  heard  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  The  cry, 
"  Vicksburg  has  fallen  1"  carried  joy  to  Washington,  and  con- 
sternation to  Bichmond.  The  name  of  Grant  was  on  every 
lip,  and  assurance  was  made  doubly  sure  that,  under  Gk)d,  we 
now  had  a  commander  upon  whom  the  people  could  rely  to 
lead  us  to  final  victory,  and  a  thoroughly  successful,  honor- 
able, and  uncompromising  peace. 

He  was  at  once  appointed  to  the  vacant  major-generalship 
in  the  regular  army,  to  date  from  that  day,  now  doubly  dear  to 
every  true  American  heart — the  Fourth  of  July,  1863 ;  the  day 
when  he  entered  Vicksburg,  the  chief  of  American  conquerors. 

While  straining  every  nerve  in  the  campaign,  he  had  been 
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gieaily  inisrepreBented  at  Washiiigton.  Partisan  politics  and 
priyate  malignity  had  arrayed  themselves  against  him :  to  a 
charge  of  imbecility  had  been  added  that  of  dronkenness ;  and 
it  was  even  said  that  Adjntant-General  Thomas,  who  had 
started  for  the  Mississippi  in  April,  had  carried  with  him  an 
order  relieving  Grant  from  the  command.  But  now  his  vindi- 
cation was  complete :  it  was  YiCESBTmo !  We  cannot  pause  to 
enumerate  his  honors.  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  the  most  magnani- 
mous spirit,  addressed  him  the  following  letter,  as  honorable 
to  Lincoln  as  it  was  just  and  generous  to  Grant : 

Exxomvx  MANsioif,  WASHnrarov,  July  18, 1868. 
lb  HAjoB^an&RAL  Grant  : 

Mt  Deab  General— I  do  not  remember  that  yoa  and  I  ever  met  person- 
tSij.  I  write  this  now  aa  a  giatefdl  acknowledgment  for  the  almagt  inettimO' 
Ide  service  jfou  have  done  the  country,  I  wicih  to  say  a  word  further.  When 
jroQ  first  reached  the  vldnity  of  Vicksborg,  I  thought  yon  should  do  what  you 
finally  did — ^march  the  troops  across  the  neck,  run  the  batteries  with  the  trans- 
ports, and  thus  go  below ;  and  I  never  had  any  faith,  except  a  general  hope 
that  you  knew  better  than  I,  that  the  Yazoo  Pass  expedition  and  the  like  could 
BQoeeed.  When  you  got  below  and  took  Port  Gibson,  Grand  Gulf,  and  vicinity, 
I  thought  you  should  go  down  the  river  and  join  General  Banks ;  and  when  you 
turned  northward  east  of  the  Big  Black,  I  feared  it  was  a  mistake.  I  now  wish 
to  make  a  x>erBonal  acknowledgment  thai  you  loere  right  and  Ivxu  wrong. 

Tours,  very  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 

Congratulations  and  thanks  poured  upon  him  from  States, 
cities,  and  institutions  throughout  the  country;  and  even  rebel 
journals  for  once  dropped  the  Billingsgate  with  which  it  was 
their  custom  to  describe  the  actions  of  our  "  Yankee"  com- 
imtnders,  to  declare  that  he  had  been  skilful  in  his  work,  and 
magnanimons  in  his  dealings  with  the  garrison.  He  was 
pointed  to  as  the  only  man  to  conduct  the  new  and  colossal 
campaigns  now  opening,  of  which  Chattanooga  was  to  be  the 
base,  and  from  which,  in  logical  sequence,  were  to  follow 
Sherman's  grand  gallop  through  Georgia,  his  flanking  move- 
ment in  South  and  North  Carolina,  and  our  final  successes  at 
and  beyond  Petersburg.  We  repeat  it,  Vicksburg  was  the 
key  of  the  war. 
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Grant  arranged  affairs  at  Yicksbnrg  by  making  McPherson 
district  commander,  and  Logan  post  commander.  The  former 
general  appointed  Lieutenant-Colonel  James  Wilson  district 
provost-marshal ;  and  the  latter,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Waddell 
post  provost-marshaL      * 

POBT  HUDSON. 

It  has  been  seen  that  Port  Hudson,  in  the  Department  of 
the  Gulf,  was  besieged  by  General  Banks,  and  held  tightly 
embraced  during  the  siege  of  Yicksburg ;  and  it  was  well  un- 
derstood by  both  armies  that  when  the  latter  should  fall,  the 
other  must  also  surrender.  Port  Hudson,  or  Hickey's  Land- 
ing, is  a  very  strong  point,  on  a  sharp  bend  in  the  river, 
twenty-two  miles  above  Baton  Bouge.  Situated  on  a  com- 
manding bluff,  it  had  been  well  fortified.  Livested  on  the  21st 
of  May  by  our  army,  it  had  refused  to  surrender,  and  defied  a 
first  assault  on  that  day.  The  investing  army  was  command- 
ed, under  Banks,  by  Weitzel,  Augur,  Grover,  and  T.  W.  Sher- 
man. Another  assault  on  the  14th  of  June  was  also  unsuc- 
cessful ;  and  then  Banks  awaited  the  fall  of  Yicksburg. 

This  was  decisive.  On  the  7th  of  July,  General  Frank 
Gardner,  the  rebel  commander,  wrote  to  Banks  to  ask  if 
Yicksburg  had  surrendered ;  and  if  so,  to  propose  an  armistice 
for  the  surrender  of  Port  Hudson.  On  the  8th,  Banks  replied, 
sending  him  Grant's  letter  announciug  the  fall  of  Yicksburg ; 
and  the  same  day  Gardner  gave  up  the  works,  surrendering 
five  thousand  five  hundred  prisoners,  one  major-general  and 
one  brigadier,  twenty  heavy  guns,  thirty-one  field-pieces,  a 
quantity  of  ammunition,  and  two  steamers,  one  of  them  of 
value  to  us  for  immediate  use.  Banks. took  possession  on 
the  9th.* 

*  The  following  ib  the  ooizespondenoe : 

HXADQUABTXIUI  POBT  HvDSOlf,   LOUIBXAITA,  Jlllj  7,  1868. 

Gbkeral — Having  received  information  from  your  troope  that  VicJaburg 
has  been  surrendered,  I  make  this  communication  to  ask  you  to  give  me  the 
official  assurance  whether  this  is  true  or  not ;  and  if  true,  I  ask  far  a  cessation 
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We  do  not  design  to  derogate  from  the  effective  service  of 
Backs  or  the  gallantry  of  his  army ;  but  Port  Hudson  fell  be- 


€fhotUUtie9,  with  a  view  to  the  consideration  of  temis  for  snnendering  this 
position. 

I  am.  General,  very  respectftilly,  joxxt  obedient  servant, 

Frank  Gabdkkb, 
M^jor^eneral  oommanding  Confederate  States  Forces. 
T»  MAiOB-GorxBAL  Bamxs, 

Commanding  United  States  Foroes  near  Port  Hndson. 

Hbadquabtebs  DKPABTMsirr  or  thx  Guxv, 
Befobs  Port  Httdaok,  July  8, 1868. 

Gesbral — In  reply  to  yonr  commnnication,  dated  the  7th  instant,  hj  flag  of 
trace  recdyed  a  few  moments  since,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  I  re- 
ceived yesterday  morning,  Joly  7th,  at  forty-five  minutes  past  ten  o'clock,  hj 
tlie  goaboat  General  Price,  an  official  dispatch  from  Major-General  Ulysses  8. 
Giants  United  States  Army,  whereof  the  following  is  a  true  extract : 

Hbadqvabtsks  DiPiLBTHKirr  of  ma  TnniawHi^ 
NZAB  VXOXBBITBO,  Julj  4, 1868. 
MuoBpGsnoUL  N.  P.  Bahu,  Oommanding  Department  qfthe  OvUf: 

OnniAi/— 7be  garrlBon  of  Vloksbnrg  sarrendered  this  morning.  The  nnmber  of  prlflODeTB»  as 
glf«  by  the  offleen,  is  twenty-aeyen  thonaand ;  fleld-artiUery,  one  hnndrod  and  twenty-dgbt 
pieeta;  and  a  large  namber  of  Biege>gana»  probably  not  leas  than  eighty. 

Your  obedient  aerTant, 

U.  8.  Gbamt,  MaJor-CkneraL 

I  regret  to  say  that,  mider  jsresent  drcnmstances,  I  cannot,  consistently 
with  my  duty,  consent  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  the  jjnrpose  yon  indicate. 
Very  respectfiilly,  your  obedient  servant, 

N.  P.  BAims,  Major-General  commanding. 

To  MAJoa-GKNKBAL  FsAHx  Gasditzb, 

Commanding  Confederate  States  Foroes,  Port  Hudson. 

PoBT  HuDsoir,  July  8, 1868. 

GEinEBAL — ^I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receiiyt  of  yoor  commnni- 
cttion  of  this  date,  giving  a  copy  of  an  official  communication  from  Mi^or- 
Qeaeral  U.  S.  Grant,  United  States  Army,  cmnowMWig  the  awrrmder  of  the  gw^ 
riaon  qf  YiMbwrg. 

Earning  defetridedifm  poMon  ob  long  a%  I  deem  my  duty  requires,  lam  toill- 
tag  to  w/rrtfnd&r  to  you,  and  will  appoint  a  commission  of  three  officers  to  meet 
a  similar  oommisdon  appointed  by  yourself,  oA  Mns  c^elock  tfiia  morning,  for 
the  purpose  of  agreeing  upon,  and  dravdng  up,  the  terms  of  surrender ;  and  for 
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fore  the  genius  of  Grant,  as  much  as  though  it  had  been  a 
fortification  of  Vicksburg,  as,  indeed,  in  a  strictly  military 
view,  it  was. 


SHEBMANS  MOVEMENTS. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  army  of  Johnston, 
which  could  never  be  brought  to  the  attack,  was  stiU  hovering 
upon  our  flank  and  rear,  and  had  reoccupied  Jackson.  Grant 
was  now  ready  to  dispose  of  it.  A  large  force  had  been 
placed  under  the  command  of  Sherman  for  this  purpose,  and 
it  had  been  Grant's  intention  to  launch  it  upon  Johnston 
within  a  short  time,  to  be  determined  by  his  success  at  Vicks- 
burg. In  ignorance  of  Pemberton's  intention  to  surrender  on 
the  4th,  Grant  had  been  making  his  arrangements  for  an 

that  purpose  I  ask  a  oesaatioii  of  hostilitieB.    Will  70a  please  deeignate  a  point 
oatside  of  my  breastworks,  where  the  meeting  shall  be  held  for  this  purpose  ? 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant," 

Frksk  GABDznEB,  commanding  Confederate  States  Forces. 
To  Majob-Genebal  Banks, 

Commanding  United  States  Forces. 

Qeneral  Banks  replied  at  once  in  the  following  language : 

HSADQUABTKBS   UlTITED  STATES  FoBOES, 

Before  Port  Hudsoni  July  8,  1863. 
Gbkeral — ^I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communi- 
cation of  this  date,  stating  that  you  are  willing  to  surrender  the  garrison  under 
your  command  to  the  forces  under  my  command,  and  that  you  will  appoint  a 
conmussion  of  three  officers  to  meet  a  similar  commission  appointed  by  me,  at 
nine  o'clock  this  morning,  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  upon  and  drawing  up 
the  terms  of  surrender. 

In  reply,  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  I  have  demgnated  Brigadier-Qeneral 
Charles  P.  Stone,  Colonel  Henry  W.  Birge,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Richard  B. 
Ir^rin,  as  the  officers  to  meet  the  commission  appointed  by  you. 

They  will  meet  your  offioera  at  the  hour  designated,  at  a  point  where  tlie 
flag  of  truce  was  received  this  morning.    I  wiU  direct  that  active  hoBtilities 
shall  entirely  cease  on  my  part,  until  further  notice,  for  the  purpose  stated. 
Very  respectfuUy,  your  obedient  servant, 

N.  P.  BAinu,  Mn^-Qeneial  oonunMidii^. 
T6  Maiob-Gbhsbal  Fbauk  Gabdksb, 

Commanding  Oonfederate  States  Foroes,  Port  Uadaon. 
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agBanlt  at  all  points  on  the  6tli  of  July,  of  the  success  of  which 
he  had  no  doubt ;  immediately  after  that,  Sherman  was  to  be 
sent  against  Johnston.  The  surrender  of  the  city,  two  days 
earfier  than  he  had  anticipated,  made  this  at  once  practicable, 
proTided  Sherman's  troops  and  supplies  were  ready  for  the 
movement.  That  distinguished  officer,  always  ready,  reported 
tiiat  he  could  move  at  once.  Happy  the  commander  who  has 
sach  heutenants  I  Moving,  not  only  with  the  expeditionary 
force  before  mentioned,  but  taking  with  it,  by  Grant's  orders, 
fte  remainder  of  the  Thirteenth  and  Fifteenth  Corps,  he 
reached  Jackson  on  the  10th,  and  immediately  began  the 
investment,  extending  his  lines  in  a  half-circle  from  right  to 
left,  touching  the  Pearl  Kiver,  whioh  flows  through  the  city 
at  both  points.* 

JOHMSTOM^S  DISPOSITIONS. 

We  gather  from  Johnston's  report,  that  it  was  his  intention 
to  hold  the  place  only  until  he  could  draw  off  his  army  and 
remove  his  stores ;  but  to  judge  from  his  defences,  we  should 
not  have  thought  so.  A  strong  line  of  rifle-pits  extended 
along  his  entire  front,  protected  at  intervals  by  powerful 
batteries  with  heavy  epaulments,  which  crossed  their  fire 
upon  the  ground  in  front.  In  constructing  these  batteries 
more  than  two  thousand  cotton  bales  had  been  used. 

His  army  was  thus  posted  from  right  to  left :  Loring, 
Walker,  French,  and  Breckinridge.  Gist  had  brought  him 
ten  regiments  of  the  "best  blood"  of  the  "chivalry,"  the 
unconquerable  type.  He  then  issued  the  following  order, 
worthy  of  the  Delphic  oracle : 

HXADQUABTBBS  OV  TBX  FiSLD,  July  9,  1868. 

FELLOW-SoLraBBS— An  iiiBQlent  ioe,  Jkuh£d  toUh  hope  by  his  ree&rU  iueeeu  at 
Vkbbnrg,  confronii  you,  thieatening  the  people,  whose  homes  and  liberty  yon 

f  *'  Qeneral  Sherman  has  Jackson  Invested  from  Pearl  River  on  the  north 
to  the  riTer  on  the  sooth.  This  has  cnt  off  many  hundred  cars  from  the 
OoDfederaey.  Sherman  says  he  has  forces  enough,  and  feels  no  appre- 
heiMloii  aboDt  the  resoll"— 6^0R^a2  Qrmffi  di&paUh  to  the  generaUn-ehief 
July  12. 
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are  here  to  protect,  witli  plmider  and  oonqnest.    Their  guns  may  even  sow  be 
heard  as  they  advance. 

The  enemy  it  teat  once  ths  duty  and  the  miseion  of  you,  brame  men,  to 
ehaetiee  and  eoDpelfrom  the  eoHof  MieeUdppL  The  eommanding  general  eon- 
fidingiy  relies  on  you  to  euetain  hie  pledge,  which  he  makes  in  adwrnee,  and  he 
win  be  with  yon  in  the  good  work,  even  nnto  the  end. 

.    The  vice  of  **  straggling"  he  begs  yon  to  ahnn  and  to  frown  on.    If  needs 
be,  it  will  be  checked  by  even  the  meet  summary  remedies. 

The  telegraph  has  already  announced  a  glorious  victory  over  the  foe,  won 
by  your  noble  comrades  of  the  Virginia  army  on  Federal  soiL  May  he  not^ 
with  redoabled  hopes,  count  on  you,  while  defending  your  firesides  and 
household  gods,  to  emulate  the  proud  example  of  your  brothers  in  the 
East? 

The  country  expects  in  this,  the  great  crisis  of  its  destiny,  that  every  man 
win  do  his  duty. 

JoBEFH  R  JodmsTON,  General  commanding. 

A  weak  inyention  this,  which  could  neither  deceive  his 
enemy  nor  inspirit  his  own  people ;  its  only  merit  being  that 
he  did  not  commit  himself.  Johnston,  howeyer,  neither 
fought  well  nor  retreated  welL  When  he  was  at  Canton, 
Grant  had  sent  Blair  to  cut  off  his  supplies,  by  laying  the 
country  waste  for  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  around,  destroying 
mills,  factories,  granaries,  and  crops.  On  the  13th,  Herron, 
aided  by  the  navy,  had  captured  Yazoo  City,*  losing  the  gun- 
boat Baron  de  Kalb,  which  was  exploded  by  a  rebel  torpedo 
in  the  adventurct 

JOHNSTON  DECAMPS. 

Sherman,  somewhat  delayed  for  want  of  ammunition,  which 
did  not  reach  him  in  sufficient  supply  until  the  16th,  in- 

*  "  Finding  that  YoMo  Oity  was  being  forUfled,  I  sent  General  Herron  th^^ 
toith  his  dimsion.  He  captured  several  hundred  prisoners  and  one  steamboat. 
Five  pieces  of  heavy  artillery  and  all  the  public  stores  fell  into  our  hands. 
The  enemy  burned  three  steamboats  on  the  approach  of  the  gunboats." — Orant 
to  HaOeck,  July  12. 

t  **  Unfortunately,  while  the  Baron  De  Ealb  was  moving  slowly  along  she 
ran  foul  of  a  torpedo,  which  exploded  and  sunk  her.  There  was  no  sign  of 
any  thing  of  the  kind  to  be  seen.  While  she  was  going  down,  another  exploded 
under  her  stem."— ildmtral  Porter  to  Secretary  of  the  Nany,  July  14. 
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» trenched  himself,  and  erected  coxmter-batteries.  Johnston, 
taking  advantage  of  a  thick  fog,  made  a  determined  sortie  on 
the  13th,  which,  after  creating  some  slight  confusion,  was 
sacceissfally  repulsed.  Sherman'ld  works  now  progressed 
rapidly,  and  a  general  assault  would  soon  have  been  made, 
had  not  Johnston  again  vindicated  his  reputation  as  a  hero 
of  retreats,  and  evacuated  the  place.  He  began  to  do  so  on 
the  16th,  very  quietly ;  and  instead  of  further  attempts  ''  to 
chastise  and  repel  us  from  the  soil  of  Mississippi,"  he  led  his 
willing  soldiers  away  by  Morton  and  Meridian  from  that  very 
soil,  upon  a  march,  the  terrible  concomitants  of  which  were 
intense  heat,  want  of  water,  and  general  discouragement. 

Sherman  entered  the  beautiful  city  again  on  the  18th.  It 
was  now  doomed  to  the  horrors  of  war.  Great  blocks  of 
houses  were  burned  down.  Soldiers  were  seen  ransacking 
houses.  The  negroes  who  had  been  left  behind  (the  able- 
bodied  ones  had  been  hurried  away  by  their  masters) 
thronged  the  streets — ^the  infirm,  the  women,  and  the  children 
— ^not  knowing  whether  it  was  the  year  of  jubilee  or  the  day  of 
wrath  which  had  come.  Piles  of  household  stuff,  pianos, 
bedsteads,  fancy  tables,  were  dragged  into  the  streets,  and 
fired  or  scattered  about  the  crossings.  Thick  smoke,  cinders, 
falling  timber,  fierce  flames,  form  the  ckiaro-oacuro  of  a  picture 
which  we  shall  not  xmdertake  to  describe. 

In  one  of  the  expeditions  to  a  house  near  Jackson,  were 
foimd  books  and  letters  belonging  to  Jefferson  Davis, — ^many 
of  the  latter  from  men  of  station  at  the  North,  and  implicating 
them  in  the  inauguration  of  the  rebellion.  We  have  not  time 
to  moralize,  but  surely  at  every  page  we  have  strong  proof  of 
the  adage  which  declares  the  permanence  of  the  written  word, 
and  a  declaration  that  there  is  many  an  irrevoccMe  verbum 
besides  those  that  appear  in  print.  If  "  the  pen  is  mightier 
than  the  sword"  to  create  and  bless,  it  is  often  surely  so  to 
destroy. 
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Grant  was  now  active  in  the  organization  of  his  depart- 
ment ;  setting  it  in  order,  as  it  proved,  to  form  one  part  of  the 
great  whole,  over  which  he  was  soon  to  exercise  an  imperial 
military  supremacy.  He  sent  expeditions  in  every  direction, 
to  ^'spy  out  the  nakedness  of  the  land" — ^to  Canton,  Pontotoc, 
and  Grenada.  An  important  one  was  dispatched  under  Han- 
som to  Natchez,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  crossing  of  cattie  at  that 
point,  from  the  West,  for  the  enemy's  supply.  Bansom 
captured  five  thousand  head,  of  which  Grant  sent  two  thou- 
sand to  Banks,  retaining  the  rest  for  his  own  army.*    After  a 

*  "  General  Hanflom  waa  sent  to  Natchez,  to  stop  the  croaBing  of  cattle  for 
the  Eastern  armj.  On  arrival,  he  found  that  large  niunberB  had  been  driven 
oat  of  the  city  to  be  pastured :  also,  that  munitionB  of  war  had  recently  been 
crosBed  over  to  wait  for  Eirby  Smith.  He  mounted  about  two  hundred  of  hia 
men,  and  sent  them  in  both  directions. 

'  "  They  captured  a  number  of  prisoners,  and  five  thousand  head  of  Texas 
cattle,  two  thousand  head  of  which  wexe  sent  to  General  Banks.  The  balance 
have  been  or  will  be  brought  here. 

"  In  Louisiana  they  captured  more  prisoners,  and  a  number  of  teams  loaded 
with  ammunition.  Over  two  million  rounds  of  ammunition  were  brought 
back  to  Natchez  with  the  teams  captured,  and  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
thousand  rounds,  besides  artillery  ammunition,  were  destrqjred/'— G^nl  to 
Haileek,  July  18. 
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dunt  rest,  he  dispatched  Steele  with  Eamball's  division  to 
Helena,  to  render  important  servioes  to  Schofield,  then  com- 
manding the  Department  of  the  Missonri;  while  Ord  and 
Heron  wwe  sent  to  Banks  to  take  part  in  the  new  movements 
projected  in  the  Department  of  the  Chilf. 

Grant's  headquarters  were  temporarily  at  Yicksbnrg,  but 
he  spent  his  time  in  travelling  from  point  to  point,  to  see  the 
condition  and  needs  of  his  department.  And  again  he  had 
presented  to  him  extra  military  and  perplexing  questions, 
which  he  settled  with  great  good  judgment.  The  guerrillas 
who  thronged  the  river-banks  were  outlawed.  Furloughs, 
which  had  before  been  impossible,  were  now  judiciously 
granted,  to  "  five  per  centum  of  the  non-commissioned  officers 
and  privates  of  each  regiment,  battery,  independent  company, 
and  detachment,  for  good  conduct  in  their  line  of  duty  ;**  and 
while  these  were  thus  rewarded,  stragglers  and  shirkers  were 
denied  furloughs,  and  were  punished  by  extra  duties  and 
fines. 

To  illustrate  at  once  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  Qrant's 
caution  in  supplying  them,  we  introduce  the  following  order. 

Genbral  Orders,  No.  46. 

HXADQUABTEBS  DxPABTMSNT  OT  THB  TvmnBOM, 

VioKBBUBo,  M188IBSIPPI,  July  21, 1868. 

1.  Hereafter  no  iesaes  of  proTisionB  wiU  be  made  for  contrabands,  except 
(hoee  serving  in  regiments  or  in  contraband  camps. 

2.  IsBnes  of  provisions  will  not  be  made  to  citizens,  except  on  certificates 
that  they  are  destitute,  and  have  no  means  of  purchasing  the  necessary  supplios 

-  for  their  fiunilies.  These  certificates  must  state  the  number  of  the  fiimily,  and 
the  time  for  which  they  draw,  which  shall  not  exceed  ten  days  at  any  one 
time. 

8.  In  making  issues  to  dtiasens,  only  articles  of  prime  neces^ty  will  be  given-r 
i.  e.,  bread  and  meat,  and  these  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  of  flour,  one  half-pound 
of  salt  meat,  or  one  pound  of  fresh  beef,  to  the  ration. 

By  order  of 

MAJOR^ENSRiJi  XT.  S.  GRAIIT. 

Jno.  a.  Rawuns,  a.  a.  G. 

He  also  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  on  the 
subject  of  trade,  in  which  he  declares,  from  his  experience 
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in  West  Tennessee,  that  any  trade  whatever  with  the  rebel- 
lious States  weakened  ns  to  the  extent  of  thirty-three  per 
cent,  of  onr  force;  "but,"  he  adds,  "no  theory  of  my 
own  will  ever  stand  in  the  way  of  my  executing,  in  good 
faith,  any  order  I  may  receive  from  those  in  authority  over 
me."* 

His  kind  sympathy  with  good  soldiers  was  indicated  at  this 
time  by  his  requiring  the  captain  of  a  steamer  to  refund  the 
excess  of  passage-money  which  he  had  charged,  thus  compel- 
ling our  brave  men  who  were  going  on  furlough  to  pay  exor- 
bitantly for  the  trip. 


*  HlADQUABTIBS  DbPABTMXNT  OT  THE  TsiTirBSaXB, 

VioxBBUBa,  Misft.,  July  21, 1868. 

Sm— Tom  letter  of  the  4th  instant  to  me,  mdoeing  a  oopj  of  a  letter  of 
iame  date  to  Mr.  MeUen,  special  agent  9f  the  Treasury,  is  just  received.  My 
assistant  adjutant-general,  by  whom  I  shall  send  this  letter,  is  about  starting 
for  Washington ;  hence  I  shall  be  very  short  in  my  reply. 

My  experience  in  West  Tennessee  has  convinced  me  that  any  trade  what- 
ever with  the  rebellions  States  is  weakening  to  ns  of  at  least  thirty-three  per 
cent,  of  our  force.  No  matter  what  the  restrictions  thrown  around  trade,  if  any 
whatever  is  allowed,  it  will  be  made  the  means  of  supplying  the  enemy  with 
what  they  want.  ^Beetrictions,  if  lived  up  to,  make  trade  unprofitable,  and 
hence  none  but  dishonest  men  go  into  it.  I  wiU  venture  to  say  that  no  honest 
man  has  made  money  in  West  Tennessee  in  the  last  year,  whUe  many  fortunes 
have  been  made  there  during  that  time. 

The  people  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  are  now  nearly  subjugated.  Keep 
trade  out  for  a  few  months,  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  the  work  of  subjugation 
wiU  be  so  complete,  that  trade  can  be  opened  freely  with  the  States  of  Arkansas, 
Louisiana,  and  Mississippi ;  that  the  people  of  these  States  will  be  more  anxious 
for  the  enforcement  and  protection  of  our  laws  than  the  people  of  the  loyal 
States.  They  have  experienced  the  misfortune  of  bdng  without  them,  and  are 
now  in  a  most  happy  condition  to  appreciate  their  blessings. 

No  theory  of  my  own  will  ever  stand  in  the  way  of  my  executing,  in  good 
&iih,  any  order  I  may  receive  from  those  in  authority  over  me ;  but  my  position 
has  given  me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  what  would  not  be  known  by  persons 
away  from  the  scene  of  war ;  and  I  venture,  therefore,  to  suggest  great  caotian 
in  opening  trade  with  rebels. 

1  am,  Sir,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

U.  S.  Gbaut,  M^jor-QeneraL 

Hov.  8.  P.  Cbasi,  Secretary  of  the  Treaswy. 
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Afterwards,"  on  the  29th  of  September,  the  general  estab- 
liahed  an  equitable  tariff  of  fares  from  St.  Louis  to  New 
Orleans,  and  intermediate  places ;  requiring  that  enlisted  men 
should  be  aDowed  to  travel  in  the  cabin,  when  they  desired  it, 
at  the  same  rates. 

By  an  order  of  August  10th,  he  confirmed  the  judicious 
steps  before  taken  on  the  subject  of  free  people  of  color, 
estabhshing  camps  for  those  out  of  employment,  and  employ- 
ing them  for  Government  purposes ;  also  allowing  contracts 
between  citizens  -and  free  people  of  color,  for  their  labor, 
which  were  to  be  registered  with  the  provost-marshals,  with 
bonds  to  secure  the  kind  treatment  of  the  negroes. 

HONORS  AT  MEMPHIS. 

On  the  25th  of  August,  General  Grant  arrived  at  Memphis. 
His  appearance  awakened  a  wild  enthusiasm  in  that  city,  so 
lately  a  hot-bed  of  rebellion.  A  committee  of  the  citizens 
waited  upon  him  and  importuned  him  to  receive  the  hospital- 
ities of  the  city,  which  were  accompanied  by  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions. Grant  consented,  without  a  speech,  and  received  the 
citizens  at  nine  that  night.  After  an  hour's  ovation  and  hand- 
shaking, there  was  a  grand  banquet,  and  the  general  was 
toasted  as  the  guest  of  the  city.  He  refused  to  respond  in  a 
speech.  A  few  words  were  said  by  his  staff-surgeon.  Dr. 
Hewitt ;  and  a  poem  was  read,  combining  his  name  with  that 
of  De  Soto,  who  had  discovered  the  river,  and  Fulton,  who 
had  made  it  alive  with  steamers. 

This  combination  of  names  was  not  very  significant.  The 
discovery  of  the  river  was  an  accident.  Chance  gave  De  Soto 
this  historic  fame ;  and  a  grave  beneath  its  waters,  that  no  red- 
man  might  ever  find  and  exhume  his  remains.  Fulton  made 
his  grand  experiments  elsewhere,  and  peopled  many  other 
rivers  with  vaporing  keels. 

It  was  the  special  glory  of  Grant,  that  from  the  day  he 
moved  upon  Belmont  imtil  Vicksburg  fell,  he  had  bent  all  his 
energies  to  this  mighty  work ;  had  risen  superior  to  all  fail- 
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ures  ;  had  been  called  on,  again  and  agam,  to  make  new  com- 
binations; and  finally^  by  his  conquest,  had  insured  the 
destruction  of  the  treason,  and  the  speedy  return  of  peace^ 
with  all  its  grand  future  developments. 

In  his  letter  to  the  committee  of  the  loyal  citizens  of  Mem- 
phis, in  order  that  he  might  not  be  misunderstood  or  miscon- 
strued by  any  of  a  different  temper,  he  uses  this  language  : 

'*  In  accepting  this  testimonial,  which  I  do  at  a  great  sacri- 
fice of  my  personal  feelings,  I  simply  desire  to  pay  a  tribute 
to  the  first  pubUc  exhibition  in  Memphis  of  loyalty  to  the 
Goverxmient  which  I  represent  in  the  Department  of  the  Ten- 
nessee. I  should  dislike  to  refuse,  for  considerations  of 
personal  convenience,  to  acknowledge  anywhere,  or  in  any 
form,  the  existence  of  sentiments  which  I  have  so  long  and  so 
ardently  desired  to  see  maaiifested  in  this  department.  The 
stability  of  this  Government  and  the  unity  of  this  nation 
depend  solely  on  the  cordial  support  and  the  earnest  loyalty 
of  the  people.  While,  therefore,  I  thank  you  sincerely  for  the 
kind  expressions  you  have  used  towards  myself,  I  am  pro- 
foundly gratified  at  this  pubUc  recognition,  in  the  city  of 
Memphis,  of  the  power  and  authority  of  the  Government  ol 
the  United  States." 

.  Upon  leaving  the  banqueting  table  at  Memphis,  he  went 
directly  to  the  wharf,  and  took  boat  for  Vicksburg;  and 
thence  proceeded  on  a  tour  of  relaxation  and  inspection.  He 
stopped  for  a  few  days  at  Natchez,  and  on  the  2d  of  Septem- 
ber arrived  at  New  Orleans,  to  visit  General  Banks,  for  a 
short  respite  and  rest  after  his  protracted  and  arduous  labors, 
and  to  confer  with  that  officer  about  future  military  opera- 
tions. In  the  complications  of  the  vast  theatre,  it  had  not 
been  yet  decided  what  would  be  the  next  field  of  action  ;  but 
the  progress  of  events  seemed  to  point  for  a  time  to  Mobile. 

BEVIEW  AT  NEW  ORLEANS. 

On  the  4th,  at  Carrolton,  a  suburb  of  the  Orescent  Oity,  a 
grand  review  took  place,  in  which  Generals  Grant  and  Banks 
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were  flanked  by  Washbume,  Stone,  Herron,  Thomas,  and 
oQier  generals ;  and  here  Grant  met,  not  without  emotion, 
that  glorious  Thirteenth  Corps,  which  had  been  with  him 
nnder  McClemand  and  Ord  at  Vicksburg,  and  had  after- 
wards been  sent  to  Banks.  Mounted  on  a  magnificent 
charger,  placed  at  his  disposal  by  General  Banks,  Grant 
dashed  at  a  fall  gallop  along  the  lines,  with  difficulty  followed 
by  his  cortege ;  and  at  length  he  drew  up  under  a  fine  old 
oak,  for  the  troops  to  march  past.  He  lifted  his  hat  with 
something  more  than  formal  courtesy,  as  the  torn,  soiled,  and 
shot-pierced  colors  of  the  Thirteenth  were  lowered  in  passing  ; 
ior,  as  his  eye  rested  on  them,  his  memory  rushed  back  to  the 
days  when,  at  Belmont,  Donelson,  Pittsburg  Landing,  and  aU 
ihe  battles  arouixd  and  at  Vicksburg,  those  over  whom  they 
wayed  had  been  the  companions  of  his  fortunes,  and,  in  part, 
the  achievers  of  his  fame. 

But  the  display  was  attended  with  a  serious  mishap.  As 
(Jeneral  Grant  was  returning  to  his  hotel  from  the  review  of 
Ihe  Thirteenth  Corps,  his  horse  became  frightened  by  the 
letting  off  of  steam,  with  a  shrill  whistle,  by  a  railroad  loco- 
motive, and  sprang  wildly  with  such  violence  agaiast  a  car- 
riage that  was  coming  in  an  opposite  direction,  that  both  horse 
and  rider  were  thrown  upon  the  street.  The  result  was  a 
most  serious  accident.  His  hip  was  temporarily  paralyzed  by 
the  tremendous  concussion,  and  he  was  for  a  time  quite  help- 
less; nor,  indeed,  did  he  recover  so  as  to  walk  without 
crutches,  or  moimt  his  horse  without  assistance,  until  after  he 
bad  reached  Chattanooga,  near  the  end  of  October.  There 
really  seemed  to  be  danger  that  his  services  would  be  lost  to 
the  country: 

The  subject  of  trade  was  provisionally  arranged  by  a  proc- 
lamation on  the  13th  of  the  month,  declaring  that  unrestricted 
trade  was  opened  to  Cairo,  and  all  towns  on  the  Missouri  and 
Ohio  above  it ;  while  all  places  from  Cairo  to  New  Orleans 
were  opened  to  trade,  with  proper  restrictions. 

Grant  was  also  very  solicitous  that  all  his  men  should  be 
paid ;  and  as  all  official  papers  had,  up  to  this  time,  been  very 
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loosely  made  out,  he  now  required,  by  order,  that  every  man 
should  be  provided  with  a  full  descriptive  list,  whenever  de- 
tached from  his  company  or  regiment,  in  order  to  enable  him 
to  draw  his  pay.* 

The  iron  frame  of  Grant,  aided  by  his  iron  will,  conquered 
the  illness  incident  to  his  fall  in  a  few  weeks ;  and  while  still 
Ungearing  and  suffering,  he  embarked  on  a  steamer  to  proceed 
slowly  up  the  river,  in  accordance  with  orders  from  Wash- 
ington. 

The  followiDg  order  will  also  show  his  solicitude  that  the 
organizations  under  his  command  should  receive  full  credit 
for  their  gallant  actions.  This  was  done  to  carry  out  the  spirit 
of  General  Orders,  No.  19,  February  22, 1862,  from  the  Adjn- 
tant-General's  Office. 

CIRCULAR. 

Headquabtsbs  Departicsitt  of  THB  TsKNXSaKB, 
ViOKflBURQ,  MisM.,  July  12,  1863. 

Army  corps  commanders,  and  the  commanders  of  detached  divisions,  with 
the  army  in  the  field,  will  each,  as  soon  after  the  reception  of  this  order  M 
practicable,  conyene  a  board,  to  consist  of  three  ofELceis,  to  determine  the 
battles  participated  in  hj  the  various  regiments,  batteries,  and  independent 
companies  of  this  command ;  and  forward  through  the  usual  militaiy  channeils, 
to  their  headquarters,  a  list  of  such  as  are  entitled,  for  gallantry  and  good  con- 
duct, to  inscribe  upon  their  banners  the  names  of  their  actions. 

By  order  of 

Majob^eniiral  U.  S.  Gbaht. 

T.  S.  Bowers,  Acting  A^istant  Adjntant-Oeneral. 

It  was  incident  to  this  order  that  there  was  organized  at 
Vicksburg,  for  the  Seventeenth  Corps,  a  board  of  honor, 
consisting  of  eight  principal  officers,  with  McPherson,  its 
famous  commander,   as  advisory  member.    General  Logan 

*  "  Hereafter,  no  enlisted  man  will  be  sent  from  his  company  or  regiment 
without  such  descriptive  list  as  is  herein  required  being  furnished  to  the 
proper  officer  in  charge ;  and  any  neglect  to  comply  with  this  order  will  subject 
the  offender  to  trial  by  courtpmartial,  and  dismissal  from  the  service. 

"  It  will  be  the  duty  of  all  officers  of  the  Inspector  General's  Department  to 
properly  inspect  and  report  any  neglect  of  duty  in  this  particular." — Ora7W» 
General  Order,  Vicksburg,  September  39. 
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▼as  president.  The  duty  of  this  board  was  to  devise  and 
present  a  medal  of  honor,  both  as  a  reward  and  as  a  means  of 
exciting  a  proper  emulation,  to  aU  non-commissioned  ojfficers 
and  men  whose  names  were  forwarded  as  worthy  of  this  honor. 
Company  commanders  sent  them  up  to  the  colonels,  by  whom 
they  were  forwarded  to  the  brigade  commanders,  who,  in  turn, 
sent  them  to  the  President.* 

In  our  democratic  fear,  lest  we  should  in  any  way  approxi- 
mate to  titles  and  insignia  of  nobility,  our  Qovemment  has 
limited  itself  to  presenting  medals  of  honor  only  to  distin- 
guished generals.  We  are  cleeirly  of  the  opinion  that  the 
establishment  of  an  order,  analogous  to  that  of  the  '^  Legion  of 
Honor,"  would  accomplish  wonders  in  the  military  world. 
We  see  in  the  conduct  of  large  organizations,  like  the  one  now 
mentioned,  only  efforts  to  supply  the  want  to  a  partial  extent. 
A  grand  cross  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  would 
be  worth  all  the  brevets  he  could  confer.  It  is  not  too  late  to 
inaugurate  such  a  system,  and  we  hope  to  see  it  carried  out 
yet 

*  The  device  on  the  medals  for  the  Seventeenth  Corps  was  a  creaoent,  with 
rtara  at  each  end,  and  a  suspended  shield ;  and  npon  the  crescent  were  the 
words,  "  Vicksbnrg,  July  4, 1863."  We  believe  that  this,  or  similar  systems, 
wero  adopted  in  other  corps,  hut  to  what  extent  we  do  not  know. 

U 
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CHAPTEE  XIX. 

THE  HIUTABT  DIVISION  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI — ^TEffl  BEPABTMEUTT  OF 
'I'M  K  CUMBERLAND. 

ChIOKAXAVGA. — A  OLANOX  AT  THE  TOPOGRAPHT.— ThX  NXW  OOMMAKD. — ThB  ABMT 
0ONGKNTBATX8. — At  ChATTAKOOGA. — A  VIKS  OHANOZ  OT  STABYING. — SxTTB's 
STRATAaXM.— HOOKXB  ADYAITOKS.— BbAGG'B  VATAL  XBBOB.— SbISMAN  XOYXS. — 
BBOOKNOnSANOBfl  AND  PLANS. 

We  must  now  cast  a  rapid  retrospective  glance  at  the  De- 
partment and  Army  of  ilie  Cumberland,  which  had  been 
int^isted  to  the  command  of  General  Bosecrans.  He  had 
started  from  Nashville  with  a  large  force,  to  follow  and  defeat 
the  enemy  imder  General  Bragg,  and,  if  possible,  to  possess 
himself  of  Chattanooga.  On  the  2d  of  January,  in  the  mur- 
derous battle  of  Murfreesboro'  or  Stone  Eiver,  he  had  defeated 
and  driven  away  the  rebel  army.  After  a  long  rest  and  re- 
organization at  Murfreesboro',  he  had  again  moved  upon  the 
enemy,  and  in  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  on  the  19th  and 
20th  of  September,  had  sustained  a  partial  defeat,  but  had 
succeeded  in  occupying  Chattanooga.  His  right  and  centre 
had  been  driven  back;  but,  thanks  to  the  inspiration  of 
Granger,  and  the  rock-like  firmness  of  Thomas,  his  left  had 
stood  firm,  and  he  had  at  least  succeeded  in  holding  the  ob- 
jective point  of  the  active  campaign — ^a  point  of  none  the  less 
value  because  our  people,  depressed  by  the  defeat,  could  not 
then  appreciate  it. 

A  glance  at  a  topographical  map  will  show  the  importance 
of  Chattanooga.  The  key  of  the  Tennessee  Biver,  which  is 
navigable  for  steamboats  for  eight  months  of  the  year  to  that 
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pointy  and  for  smaller  vessels  all  the  year,  it  is  the  centre  of 
a  knot  of  railroads,  and  surrounded  by  mountain  ridges,  from 
which  five  States  may  be  seen.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  most  im- 
portant strategic  position  in  the  rebel  States.  The  Govem- 
ment  was  very  solicitous  that,  after  so  much  trouble  to  get  it, 
it  should  not  now  be  abandoned.  The  name  Chattanooga 
(Indian  for  '' Hawk's  Nest"),  indicates  its  local  character. 
Chattanooga  commands  the  southern  entrance  into  Tennessee. 
It  lies  at  the  mouth  of  Chattanooga  Valley,  which  is  formed 
by  Lookout  Mountain  and  Missionary  Eidge,  between  which 
Chattanooga  Creek  or  river  flows  into  the  Tennessee.  Boads 
run  through  the  valley  to  Chattanooga,  and  through  the  Mis- 
sionary Bidge  there  is  a  gap  at  Bossville. 

Lookout  Moimtain  is  very  steep  and  rocky,  rising  more  than 
two  thousand  feet  in  height ;  the  base  is  wooded,  and  the 
ascent  by  troops  apparently  impracticable. 

The  South  Chickamauga  runs  along  the  eastern  slope  of 
ICssion  Bidge,  through  McLemore's  cove.  West  of  Lookout 
Mountain  is  the  Lookout  Creek  and  Valley,  through  which  a 
short  and  unfinished  railroad  is  constructed  to  Trenton. 


GKANT  S  NEW  COMMAND. 

To  effect  the  purpose  of  maintaining  Chattanooga,  and  at 
&e  same  time  to  give  one  head  to  the  three  separate  armies 
which  were  to  concentrate  upon  it,  and  thus  to  secure  a  more 
perfect  co-operation  than  had  been  possible  in  the  separate 
commands  of  Bumside  and  Bosecrans,  Gteneral  Grant,  alike 
distinguished  by  his  remarkable  services  and  his  superior 
rank,  was  put  in  command  of  the  whole. 

He  was  telegraphed  by  Mr.  Stanton  to  await  his  arrival  at 
Indianapolis.  There  they  met  for  the  first  time,  and  pro- 
ceeded together  to  Louisville,  reaching  it  on  the  evening  of 
flie  18th.  Arrived  in  that  city,  the  secretary  handed  to  Grant 
&e  fqUowing  order,  the  military  significance  of  which  we  have 
abeady  indicated : 
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GbnebaIi  Qrdebs,  No.  8S7. 

Wab  DBPAiEnmrr,  Ai>jjjTAwr'QttmtAi?B  Omok, 
WASHoreToir,  October  !6, 1868. 

Bj  diiecdon  of  the  PtOBident  of  the  United  States,  the  Departments  of  the 
Ohio,  of  the  Camberland»  and  of  the  Tenneaaee»  will  constitate  the  MiUtazy 
Division  of  the  Mississippi.  Major-General  U.  S.  Grant,  United  States  Army, 
is  placed  in  command  of  the  Military  Division  of  the  Miadssippi,  with  his  bead- 
quarters  in  the  field. 

M^jor-General  W.  8.  Rosecntna,  United  States  vKdnnteera^  is  relieved  firom 
the  command  of  the  Dqwrtment  and  Army  of  the  Comberland.  Mijor-Qeneral 
G.  H.  Thomas  is  hereby  assigned  to  that  command. 

By  order  of  the  Secretaiy  of  War. 

E.  D.  To-wirsEND,  A.  A.  O. 

Among  Grant's  most  remarkable  characteristics  is  his  sa* 
gacitj  in  the  choice  of  subordinates.  It  was  upon  his  recom- 
mendation that  Thomas  had  been  promoted  to  the  command 
of  the  Department  of  the  Cumberland,  and  Sherman  to  that 
of  the  Tennessee. 

The  following  is  the  order  by  which  Grant  assumed  his 
new  command.  It  was  the  most  extensive  one  ever  controlled 
by  one  general  commanding  in  the  field  in  America.  It  com- 
prised three  departments,  nine  States  and  portions  o{  States, 
and  extended  from  the  Mississippi  into  the  Alleghanies. 

General  Obdebs,  No.  1. 

Hbadquabtbbs  Milttaby  Dzvuixon  of  ths  MiBSiastPPx, 
LouisviLLB,  Kkktuoky,  Ootober  18, 1868. 

In  compliance  with  General  Orders^  No.  837,  of  date,  Washington,  District  of 
Colombia,  October  16,  1863,  the  undersigned  hereby  assomes  command  of 
the  "Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi,  embracing  the  Departments  of  the 
Ohio,  of  the  Camberland,  and  of  the  Tennessee." 

The  headquarters  SI  the  Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi  wiU  be  in  the 
field,  where  all  reports  and  returns  required  by  anny  regulations  and  existing 
orders  will  be  made. 

IT.  S.  GRA19T,  Mijor-GeneraL 

The  military  force  comprised  the  three  armies  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, the  Camberland,  and  the  Ohio,  and  a  grand  division 
nnder  General  Hooker,  in  itself  a  large  additional  army.  The 
department  of  the  Army  of  the  Comberland  was  commanded 
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bj  General  Gteorge  £[.  Thomas ;  that  of  the  Tennessee  by 
OeiDeial  William  T.  Sherman ;  and  that  of  the  Ohio,  tempo- 
rarily, by  General  A.  E.  Bnmside,  soon  to  be  relieved  by  Gen- 
end  John  G.  Foster. 

The  corps  commanders  were  Generals  Gordon  Granger, 
Potter,  Howard,  Slocum,  J.  M.  Palmer,  Logan,  Hurlbut,  Mc- 
Pherson,  and  Manson ;  conmianding  respectively  the  Fourth, 
Ninth,  Eleventiii,  Twelfth,  Fourteenth,  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth, 
Seventeenth,  and  Twenty-third  corps.  In  this  vast  territory, 
add  with  this  great  array  of  men.  Grant  was  about  to  try  a 
Napoleonic  problem.  When  that  great  master  of  the  art  of 
war  had  sent  Moreau  to  the  Bhine,  in  1799,  he  had  declared 
tiiat  there  were  not  two  men  in  France  capable  of  command- 
ing a  hundred  thousand  men.  Every  other  general  had  two 
enemies, — one  in  his  front,  and  one  in  the  number  of  his  men. 
A  much  larger  command,  in  a  very  difficult  territory,  was  now 
about  to  try  the  calibre  of  Grant.  Of  course  it  was*  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  large  force  indicated,  which  was  to  be  with  him  at 
Gkattanooga ;  but  he  had  the  direction  of  the  entire  force. 

The  Tcbel  armies  which  he  was  to  encounter,  although  not 
perhaps  equal  to  his  own,  were  large  and  well  appointed. 
There  was  the  great  army  of  Bragg,  Vhich,  constantly  re- 
cmitedy  had  become  veterans,  in  fighting  into  and  out  of  Ken- 
tucky ;  and  with  it  was  the  corps  of  Longstreet,  from  Lee's 
army  in  Virginia. 

On  the  21st  of  October,  Grant  was  at  Stevenson,  where  he 
met  Generals  Hooker  and  Bosecrans,  and  from  there  he  sent 
a  telegram  in  advance  to  Bumside. 

He  had  already  ordered  the  Fifteenth  Corps,  except  Tuttle's 
di^ision,''^  to  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Bailroad,  thence  to 
proceed  to  Chattanooga;  but  this  becoming  known  to  the 
rebels,  a  force,  three  thousand  strong,  under  Colonel  Chal- 
mers, collected  upon  its  path  at  Colliersville,  and  came  very 


*  General  John  E.  &nith'8  division,  of  the  Seventeenth  Corps,  which  was  at 
Helena,  en  route  to  join  Steele,  was  transferred  to  the  fifteenth  Corps,  and 
Btticihed  with  it  in  place  of  TutUe's,  Steele's  exigent^  haying  passed. 
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near  taking  Sherman  and  his  staff  prisoners.  After  this, 
crossing  the  Tennessee,  he  marched  bj  its  northern  bank  to 
Chattanooga,  to  the  great  discomfiture  of  the  enemy.  This 
was  done  in  accordance  with  detailed  orders  of  General 
Grant,  sent  to  Sherman  on  the  19th  of  October.  Up  to  that 
time  Sherman  had  been  moying  along  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  Eailroad^  repairing  it,  and  putting  it  in  running 
order  as  he  advanced,  under  orders  from  the  general-in- 
chief;  but  upon  receipt  of  Grant*s  orders  he  abandoned 
the  railroad,  crossed  the  Tennessee,  moved  by  the  north  bank 
to  Stevenson,  and  thence  to  Chattanooga. 

AT  CHATTANOOGA. 

On  the  23d  of  October,  General  Grant  arrived  at  Chatta- 
nooga, and  lost  not  a  moment  in  making  a  thorough  examina- 
tion into  the  condition  of  things.  It  was  bad  enough  in  all 
conscience.  As  early  as  the  19th,  he  had  telegraphed"  to 
Thomas  to  hold  Chattanooga  at  all  hazards ;  and  the  reply  ot 
that  thorough  soldier  had  been :  "  I  will  hold  the  town  tiU  we 
starve.*'  Grant  now  saw  for  himself  that,  unless  something 
was  done  immediately,  the  chance  of  starving  was  admirable ; 
indeed  the  fearful  process  was  already  begun. 

The  Union  army  had  a  strong  position,  with  its  flanks  rest- 
ing on  the  Tennessee  Biver,  near  the  mouth  of  Chattanooga 
and  Citico  creeks.  The  enemy  had  encircled  this  hne  by  tak- 
ing position  on  the  western  slope  of  a  part  of  Missionary 
Bidge,  across  Chattanooga  YaUey,  and  on  the  top  and  on  the 
northern  end  of  Lookout  Mountain.  We  were  thus  shut  off 
from  all  communication  with  Bridgeport  by  the  left  bank; 
and  the  river-road  on  the  right  bank  was  infested  by  his  small 
bands,  and  by  sharp-shooters  from  the  opposite  bank. 

All  supplies  had  to  be  sent  by  a  very  difficult  route  over  the 
Anderson  road,,  almost  impassable,  across  Walden's  Bidge, 
from  Stevenson,  Alabama,  a  distance  of  sixty  or  seventy 
miles;  and  the  supply  trains  were  shelled  from  Lookout 
Mountain,  from  the  very  day  that  Bosecrans  had  abandoned 
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ii  A  season  of  uninterrapted  rains  had  made  the  mountain 
roads  yery  bad,  and  the  low  lands  almost  bottomless ;  and  the 
destmction  of  a  large  wagon-train  of  supplies,  by  a  rebel 
raid,  had  added  to  the  mischief. 

The  animals  were  so  weak  that  they  conld  not  draw  half  a 
load,  the  wagons  were  worn  out  by  the  wretched  roads,  the 
laroops  were  on  half-rations,  and  it  was  believed  would  be 
soon  reduced  to  quarter-rations ;  the  horses  and  mules  ate  yo- 
radously  feed  not  provided  by  the  quartermaster's  depart- 
ment— ^viz.,  wagon-boxes,  fence-rails,  harness,  dry  leaves,  and 
woollen  blankets.  One  could  fancy  that  the  bones  of  the  artil- 
lery horses  rattled  as  they  moved ;  they  were  only  fit  for  ana- 
tomical specimens  in  a  veterinary  museum,  and  they  were  dy- 
ing by  thousands. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  get  supplies ;  otherwise 
we  must  evacuate,  and  retreat  was  utter  ruin. 

While  Bragg's  army  had  full  supplies,  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  Wheeler's  cavalry,  which  was  operating  in  our  rear,  was 
Tmable  to  accomplish  its  purpose  on  account  of  the  bad  roads 
and  want  of  forage.  Bragg  ordered  him  to  Middle  Tennes- 
see, but  he  declined  to  go,  on  this  account. 

When  Hooker  was  at  Stevenson,  he  had  been  ordered  to 
move  to  Bridgeport,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tennessee, 
about  thirty  miles  below  Chattanooga,  and  be  ready  to  cross 
the  river,  and  secxire  the  river  and  wagon-roads  between 
Bridgeport  and  Brown's  Ferry,  immediately  below  Lookout 
Mountain. 

In  company  with  General  Thomas,  and  General  W.  F. 
Smith,  chief  engineer.  General  Grant  made  a  reconnoissance 
of  Brown's  Ferry,  and  the  ranges  of  hills  lying  south  of  it,  and 
the  details  of  his  plan  were  then  arranged.  Hooker,  upon 
crossing  at  Bridgeport  to  the  sputh  side,  was  to  march  by  the 
main  wagon-road  through  Whitesides  to  Wauhatchie.  He 
started  on  the  26th  of  October. 

Palmer,  with  the  Fourteenth  Corps,  was  ordered  to  move 
by  the  only  tolerable  road  north  of  the  river,  to  a  point  on 
the  north  bank,  opposite  Whitesides.     Then  he  was  to  cross 
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to  the  south  bank,  and  follow  in  Hooker's  iraok,  holding  and 
guarding  the  road  in  his  rear. 

A  study  of  General  Grant's  plans  and  operations,  from  the 
moment  of  assuming  the  command  in  person,  will  amply  repay 
the  military  student.  Complicated  as  they  at  first  seem,  each 
little  detail  had  its  part  in  the  grand  tactics  of  that  brief  but 
immortal  campaign ;  in  judgment,  skill,  celerity,  and  results, 
second  to  none  in  military  history.  It  was  the  very  poetry  of 
the  art. 

smith's  STBATEGEIC. 

To  aid  the  movements  of  Hooker  and  Palmer,  which  would 
have  drawn  a  large  rebel  force  upon  them  at  once.  General 
William  F.  Smith,  the  chief  engineer,  was  directed  to  take  a 
small  force  of  four  thousand  men,  and  proceed  down  the  river 
to  Brown's  Ferry,  on  the  sharp  bend,  six  miles  below  Chat- 
tanooga, without  alarming  the  enemy.  He  was  then  to  seize 
the  range  of  steep  lulls  at  the  mouth  of  Lookout  Valley,  three 
miles  below  Lookout  Mountain,  held  by  the  enemy  in  small 
force,  and  covering  the  roads  to  his  various  camps,  by  which 
he  could  at  any  moment  have  brought  an  overwhelming  force 
to  command  the  river  and  defeat  our  plana 

Smith's  scheme,  if  successfol,  wotdd  oblige  the  rebel  detach- 
ments between  Lookout  Creek  and  SheU  Mound  to  fall  back 
behind  the  creek,  and  would  permit  Hooker  to  advance.  It 
would  also  at  once  open  the  river  up  to  Brown's  Ferry  for 
steamboats,  and  give  a  much  .shorter  distance  for  the  wagon- 
ing.* 

On  the  night  of  the  27th  of  October,  General  Smith  set  out 
on  his  secret  but  perilous  expedition.  Embarking  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  hundred  picked  men,  on  sixty  ponton-boats,  thirty 


*  I  am  indebted,  in  this  portion  of  the  narrative,  to  a  very  clear  and  interest 
ing  aocoont  of  the  entire  campaign,  which  has  alao  the  merit  of  brevity,  to  be 
found  in  the  January  nnmber  of  the  United  States  Service  Magazine  for  1864. 
It  is  by  Mr.  Preston  West,  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey. 
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in  each,  under  Brigadier-General  Hazen,  a  young  officer  of 
grei^  dash  and  daring — ^afterwards  the  hero  of  Fort  Mc- 
Allister, in  Sherman's  great  campaign — ^they  were  floated 
down  the  river,  imobserved  by  three  miles  of  picj^ets,  until 
they  reached  Brown's  Ferry,  six  miles  by  water  from  Chat- 
tanooga. These,  landing  at  two  points — at  only  one  of  which 
they  were  fired  npon — seized  the  pickets,  and  got  possession 
of  the  spurs  near  the  river.  The  remainder  of  the  four 
thousand,  who  had  marched  by  the  north  bank,  and  who  lay 
in  a  concealed  camp  at  Brown's  Ferry,  with  the  bridge  ma- 
terial, were  ferried  over  before  daylight,  strengthening  the  first 
party.  At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  ponton-bridge, 
nine  hundred  feet  long,  was  down,  and  the  work  accomphshed. . 
The  points  occupied  were  at  once  well  intrenched ;  our  artil- 
.  lery  put  in  position,  playing  upon  the  main  road  from  Chat- 
tanooga Yalley  to  Lookout  Valley ;  and  the  enemy's  detach- 
ments between  Lookout  and  Shell  Mound,  finding  themselves 
liable  to  be  cut  off,  retreated  in  hot  haste  behind  the  creek. 
The  work,  projected  by  General  Smith,  and  executed  by  him, 
with  the  aid  of  Hazen,  had  been  done  in  the  handsomest 
manner.  There  was  no  delay,  no  bungling ;  the  programme 
had  been  exactly  carried  out. 

HOOKEB  ADVANCES. 

This  having  been  accomplished,  the  next  step  was  the  ad- 
vance of  Hooker.  On  the  same  day,  the  28th  of  October, 
that  commander  brought  his  force  into  Lookout  Yalley,  at 
Wauhatchie,  on  the  direct  road  from  Bridgeport,  through 
Whitesides,  towards  Chattanooga.  Careful  dispositions  were 
made  for  defending  the  road  in  his  fear,  and  also  that  from 
Brown's  Ferry  to  Kelly's  Ferry,  a  very  important  route  on 
his  left,  nearly  parallel  to  the  road  by  which  he  moved. 

The  force  he  had  in  hand  was  composed  of  Howard's 
(Eleventh)  corps,  and  Geary's  division  of  Slocum's  (Twelfth). 
The  left  of  Howard  was  thrown  well  out  towards  Brown's 
Ferry,  while  G«ary  was  on  the  extreme  righi    As  has  been 
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indicated,  Palmer,  with  the  Fourteenth  Corps,  followed  in 
Hooker's  rear,  forming  a  strong  moving  base  for  the  entire 
mbvement. 

And  now,  in  order  to  appreciate  what  had  been  effected,  let 
us  again  look  for  a  moment  at  the  former  condition.  Let  it 
be  observed  that  up  to  this  time  we  had  been  hterally  be- 
sieged in  Chattanooga.  It  is  true  that  the  rebels  only  con- 
fronted us  in  a  concentric  .line,  from  river-bank  to  river-bank. 
Their.force  was  distributed  on  both  Lookout  and  Missionary 
ridges,  and  in  the  Chattanooga  Valley.  One  brigade  was  in 
observation  in  Lookout  Valley,  and  his  pickets  lay  along  the 
river-bank  to  Bridgeport.  But  we  were  .equally  besieged  in 
rear.  Starvation  within,  and  the  distance  of  sixty  or  seventy 
miles  of  an  impracticable  route  for  the  transportation  of  sup- 
plies, constantly  watched  by  the  cavalry  of  the  enemy.  In 
this  transportation  by  starved  teams,  it  was  calculated  that 
ten  thousand  animals  had  perished. 

Why  not  retreat  then?  The  answer  is  clear.  Betreat 
would  have  been  disastrous  in  the  extreme,  and  it  was  only 
possible  TvdthoXit  artillery  and  wagons.  The  communications 
were  infested  by  the  rebel  cavalry  and  guerrilla  parties.  And 
yet,  in  one  week  more,  it  would  have  been  the  only  horrible 
alternative. 

Now  look  at  the  new  picture.  By  the  skilful  combinations 
of  Grant,  and  the  fine  invention  of  Smith,  aU  was  changed. 
We  now  held  the  two  excellent  parallel  roads — the  long  one 
from  Bridgeport  to  Brown's  Ferry,  and  the  short  one  from 
Kelly's  to  Brown's.  The  former  was  but  twenty-eight  miles 
long ;  and  by  means  of  the  latter,  if  supplies  were  taken  up 
the  river  on  boats  from  Bridgeport  to  Kelly's,  the  wagoning 
was  but  eight  miles.  From  this  time  the  supplies,  although 
not  superabundant,  increased  so  that  there  was  no  suffering 
for  man  or  beast.  Chattanooga  could  be  held  against  all 
odds. 

Bragg's  main  hope  had  been  to  starve  us  out,  or  to  make 
us  retreat.  Now  he  could  only  vacantly  wonder  what  Grant 
meant  by  taking  Lookout  Valley.    Was  it  to  cover  a  retreat  ? 
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or  could  lie  have  the  audacity  to  propose  the  offensive  ?  In 
any  case,  he  must  be  defeated  at  once  ;  because,  said  a  lead- 
ing rebel  paper,  "  to  stay  there  during  the  winter  would  be 
the  ruin  of  both  armies."  It  was  manifest  that  only  one  would 
stay,  and  the  other  be  ruined. 

Incident  to  this  condition  of  things,  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis 
came  down  to  inspect  the  situation ;  and  as  his  visit  to  Yicks- 
bxirg  had,  in  point  of  time  at  least,  heralded  its  disasters,  so 
now  all  his  glowiiig  words — and  he  has  a  trick  of  oratory — 
could  not  disguise  to  the  sagacious  officers  around  him  that 
they  could  not  mend  Bragg's  broken  fortunes.  Pemberton, 
the  enfant  terrible  of-  the  Confederate  armies,  is  reported  to 
have  given  his  opinion  in  language  that  savored  more  of 
strength  than  righteousness. 

The  truth  is,  that  although  the  enemy  was  fully  aware  of 
our  condition,  and  Imew  that  we  were  seeking  a  shorter  line, 
he  had  not  been  sufficiently  vigilant :  he  had  left  the  weak 
point  guarded  by  only  a  single  brigade.  True,  after  they 
were  thus  surprised,  an  effort  was  made  to  recover  their  lost 
ground,  but  it  was  too  late.  Longstreet,  one  of  the  boldest 
and  most  rapid  fighters  in  the  rebel  army,  made  a  night 
attack  upon  Hooker's  extreme  right,  consisting  of  Geary's 
division,  which  held  an  untenable  position  near  Wauhatchie, 
separated  by  too  long  a  space — a  mUe  and  a  half — from  the 
remainder  of  the  command.  Penetrating  into  this  gap,  their 
attack  was  intended  to  cut  off  and  capture  Geary.  But  How- 
ard was  rapidly  moved  to  the  right — one  division  after  an- 
other— ^to  help  Geary ;  and  not  only  was  the  attack  a  failure, 
but  the  preponderance  of  Howard's  troops  enabled  him  to 
rout  the  enemy,  and  seize  the  remaining  crests  lying  west  of 
Lookout  Creek.  Thus  were  we  confirmed  in  the  quiet  pos- 
session of  the  roads  for  which  we  had  striven.  His  attack 
had  ended  in  giving  us  still  greater  advantages.  But  great 
as  was  this  success,  it  was  only  the  beginning  of  Grant's  work. 
He  did  not  mean  to  content  himself  with  holding  Chattanooga. 
The  rebel  impudence  was  now  to  be  punished.  Bragg's  army 
must  not  only  raise  the  "  siege,"  but  must  be  made  to  fly  in 
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confusion.    The  labor  was  still  herculean,  but  the  hero  was 
not  wanting. 

Two  steamers  which  had  been  captured  from  the  enemy, 
and  one  which  we'  had  hastily  built  and  equipped,  at  Bridge- 
port and  KeUy's  Ferry,  were  at  once  put  into  requisition  ; 
supplies  were  forwarded  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  latter 
point,  and  then  brought  by  wagons,  eight  miles  only,  to  the 
town. 

braog's  fatal  ebbob. 

Knowing  that,  at,  an  earlier  date,  Bumside  had  been  or- 
dered to  join  Bosecrans  from  Knoxville,  Bragg,  in  the  vaiii 
hope  of  cutting  him  off,  and  beating  him  in  detail — over-urged 
too  by  the  clamors  of  the  rebel  government  and  press,  that 
he  should  open  the  way  for  a  new  invasion  of  Kentucky — now 
committed  the  fatal  error  of  making  a  detachment  in  the  face 
of  a  numerous  and  vigilant  enemy.  He  detached  Longstreet 
to  attack  Bumside  and  take  Knoxville.  Nothing  could  have 
played  more  completely  into  Grant's  hands.  He  could  not 
conceal  his  joy  ;  but  it  did  not  hurry  him  into  extravagances. 

His  first  idea  was  to  attack  Missionary  Eidge  without 
delay,  and  of  this  plan  he  informed  Bumside;  telling  him 
to  hold  Bjioxville  to  the  last  extremity.  But  a  sober  second- 
thought,  suggested  by  that  calm  prudence  which  is  one  of 
his  best  characteristics,  prompted  him  to  await  the  arrival 
of  Sherman  and  his  army,  and  thus  by  skill  and  carefulness  to 
leave  little  to  chance.  And  so,  while  thus  waiting,  he  spent 
the  time  in  perfecting  his  plans,  making  complete  reconnois- 
sances,  and  getting  all  things  in  readiness  for  his  consummate 
movement.  Indeed,  he  could  lose  nothing'  by  a  delay  which 
had  the  additional  merit  of  completely  deceiving  the  enemy. 

SHERMAN  MOVES. 

Sherman's  (Fifteenth)  corps  consisted  of  four  divisions — 
Osterhaus,  M.  L.  Smith,  Tuttle,  and  Ewing.    On  the  24th  of 
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October,  he  received  a  telegram  from  Grant  to  put  them  in 
motion  for  Chattanooga.*  Pursuant  to  this,  Osterhans  with 
the  First  Division,  was  sent  to  Yicksbnrg,  and  there  embarked 
on  steamers  for  Memphis,  to  go  thence  by  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  Bailroad  to  Chattanooga.  Tattle's  division,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  left  behind,  but  that  of  J.  E.  Smith,  of 
the  Seventeenth,  was  also  taken,  with  the  Second  and  Fourth, 
direct  to  Bridgeport,  en  route  for  Chattanooga.  After  varied 
adventures,  they  all  reached  their  destination. 

Grant  again  telegraphed  to  Bumside  his  new  arrangement, 
and  the  information  that  Sherman  was  then  (on  the  14th  of 
November)  at  Bridgeport.  He  could  not  send  men  to  Bum- 
side,  for  they  could  not  then  be  supplied,  the  country  around 
being  devastated  in  a  large  area.  The  importunities  from 
and  in  behalf  of  Knoxville  were  numerous  and  urgent.  Hal- 
leck,  the  general-in-chief,  besought  Grant  to  relieve  Bum- 
side,  and  avert  the  catastrophe  of  losing  Knoxville  and  East 
Tennessee.  To  none  except  those  on  the  field,  however,  could 
the  exact  combinations  be  clearly  manifest :  it  was  a  piece 
of  grand  tactics  which  could  not  be  written  in  dispatches  or 
projected  on  maps.  The  problem  was  in  Grant's  hands,  and 
he  alone  saw  the  solution.t  Longstreet  at  KiwoiviJk  must  be 
neutralized  and  ruined  by  Sherman's  new  re-enforcements  at 
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Chattakoooa,  October  24,  1868. 

Majoi^General  W.  T.  Sherman,  Corinth,  Miss. : 

Drop  every  tfaing  east  of  Bear  Creek,  and  move  vriih.  yoxa  entire  force 
towards  Stevenson,  until  you  receive  farther  order&  The  enemy  are  evidently 
moving  a  large  force  towards  Cleveland,  and  may  break  through  oar  lines  and 
move  on  NaahviUe ;  in  which  event,  yonr  troops  are  the  only  forces  at  command 
that  could  beat  them  there.  With  your  forces  here  before  the  enemy  cross  the 
Tennessee,  we  could  turn  their  flank  so  as  to  force  them  back  and  save  the  pos- 
ability  of  »  move  northward  this  winter. 

U.  S.  Graitt,  Mijor-General. 

f  Mr.  Dana,  the  able  and  energetic  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  was  with 
General  Grant,  and  always  seemed  highly  satisfied  with  both  his  plans  and 
their  execution ;  indeed,  never  were  such  complex  plans  more  judidously  made, 
and  more  precisely  executed. 
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Chattamoga.  The  blow  which  would  scatter  Bragg' s  force  (m 
Mission  Ridge,  would  pass  like  an  electric  shock  to  the  besiegers 
cf  KnoxviHe^  and  send  them,  disjointed  and  destitute,  to  ravage 
"their  own  people,"  until  they  could  join  Lee  in  Virginia. 
Sending  Colonel  Wilson  6i  his  staff— accompanied  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary,  Mr.  Dana — to  Knoxville,  to  explain  the 
situation,  Grant  hurried  forward  his  plans.  In  the  mean  time, 
Bumside  must  lure  Longstreet  on,  making  a  show  of  fight  at 
Loudon,  Lenoir,  and  Campbell's  Station,  as  he  feU  .back  to 
KnoxTiUe ;  and  then  allow  himself  to  be  besieged,  only  holding 
KnpxTille  at  aU  hazards. 


EEOOKNOISSAl^OES  AND  PLANS. 

A  careful  reconnoissance  of  the  country  north  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, eastward  to  the  South  Chickamauga,  and  another  to 
the  northern  end  of  Missionary  Badge,  was  made  imder  the 
direction  of  General  WiLliam  P.  Smith.  There  was  a  good 
road  from.  Brown's  Ferry,  behind  Chattanooga,  concealed  for 
the  most  part  by  hills,  so  that  although  the  enemy  saw  the 
troops  moving  northward  from  the  ferry,  they  might  well 
suppose  that  it  was  a  movement  in  favor  of  Knoxville,  iostead 
of  a  direct  manoeuvre  in  their  front. 

Grant's  plan  took  consistency  as  follows :  Sherman,  with  his 
own  troops  and*  one  of  Thomas's  divisions,  was  to  cross  the 
river  from  the  north  bank,  just  below  the  mouth  of  the  South 
Chickamauga,  protected  by  a  cross-fire  of  artillery.  Thomas 
was  to  co-operate  with  Sherman  thus  •  The  troops  in  Chatta- 
nooga Valley,  on  his  left,  were  to  move  directly  forward  upon 
the  enemy,  one  division  being  a  movable  body  for  any  service 
that  the  exigencies  of  the  field  might  require.  The  point  of 
attack  was  the  northern  end  of  Mission  Badge,  and  communi- 
cation was  to  be  kept  open  between  Thomas  and  Sherman  by 
the  roads  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river.  Howard's  (Eleventh) 
corps  was  to  be  marched  to  the  north  bank  as  a  reserve,  to 
co-operate  wherever  they  might  be  needed.  All  the  troops 
designed  for  the  grand  movement  were  furnished  with  two 
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day's  cooked  rations  in  their  haversacks,  and  one  hundred 
rounds  of  ammunition  to  the  man. 

While  these  arrangements  were  made  for  the  attack  in 
front.  Grant  gave  special  directions  to  Thomas  and  Sherman 
that  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  send  a  cavahy  force 
to  the  right  and  rear  of  the  enemy  to  cut  the  raih*oad,  some- 
where between  Cleyeland  and  Dalton,  and  thus  to  sever 
Longstreet's  southern  commimications  with  Bragg. "  Grant 
and  the  enemy  were  at  cross-purposes,  evidently :  they  had 
manoeuYTed  to  cut  off  Bumside,  and  he  to  cut  off  Longstreet ! 
Which  was  wise  and  which  fooUsh,  we  shall  soon  see.  The 
rebels  have  often  boasted  that  they  were  overpowered  by 
numbers :  they  were  here  entirely  outgeneralled. 
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OHAPTEE  XX. 


THE  GRAM)  MOVEMENT  BEGUN. 


Shsbxak  MABonBs.— Thomases  advakoe.— Sbermait  obossbs  aito.  taebs  posmov.— 

HOOKXB  0O-OPEBATS8. — ALL  BSADT  ALONG  THB  LUnt.— ThX  CoZTFKDKBATXS.— 
WaITINO  fob  HoOKXB. — StOBUINO  of  the  BmGE. — HOOKEB  ATTACKS. — ^ThB 
FIGHT  ENDED   AND  PUB8UZT  BEGUN. — PUBBUIT  DZSOONTINUBD.— COMMBNTS. 


Haying  anticipated,  in  order  to  indicate  the  principal  fea- 
tures of  the  programme,  let  us  now  observe  with  what  singular 
order  and  exactitude  it  was  carried  out. 

Sherman's  troops  marched  from  Bridgeport  by  way  of  White- 
sides,  crossed  the  river  at  Brown's  Ferry,  moved  up  the  north 
bank,  and  were  kept  concealed  from  the  enemy,  and  thus 
reached  a  point  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  South  Chicka- 
mauga.  One  hundred  and  sixteen  ponton-boats  had  been 
carried  by  a  concealed  road  to  the  mouth  of  the  North 
Chickamauga.  The  bridge  site  had  been  selected  just  below 
the  South  Chickamauga,  where  the  terrain  in  front  formed  a 
good  natural  tete-de-^ont,  and  where  the  artillery  could  be 
advantageous^  posted.  Sherman's  force,  which  had  arrived 
on  the  23d  of  November,  now  conjsisted  of  the  Fifteenth 
Corps,  under  the  command  of  General  Blair;  but  at  the 
crossing  of  Brown's  Ferry,  the  division  of  Osterhaus,  having 
been  detained  by  the  breaking  of  the  ponton-bridge,  was 
directed  to  report  to  Hooker,  and  was  with  that  general  in 
the  subsequent  movements. 
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THE  0BAND  MOVEMENT  BBaUN. 


THOMAS  S  ADVANCE. 

Leaving  Sherman  for  a  moment^  all  ready  to  make  bis 
crossing  on  the  23d,  we  must  now  notice  the  very  clever 
movement  of  Thomas,  which  was  to  play  a  most  important 
part  in  the  complications  of  the  drama.  On  the  22d,  some 
deserters  from  Bragg's  army  reported  that  he  was  falling 
back.  This  statement  received  some  confirmation,  in  the 
opioion  of  General  Grant,  from  the  following  dispatch  received 
by  him  from  Bragg  : 

HXADQUARTEBS  AbKT  OV  TXNITXSSES, 

In  the  Field,  Nov.  20,  1668. 
Majob-Gerebal  U.  S.  Gbaut, 

OommanMng  United  States  Fbrces  at  Chattanooga  : 
Qeskbal — ^As  there  may  BtiJl  be  some  non-combatants  in  Chattanooga,  I 
deem  it  proper  to  notify  yon  that  prudence  would  dictate  their  early  with- 
drawal. 

I  am,  Gtoeral,  very  respectfuUy,  your  obedient  servant, 

Bbaxtok  Bbagg,  General  commanding. 

Grant,  not  quite  certain,  however,  of  its  meaning,  deter- 
mined to  test  the  question.  He  directed  Thomas  to  make  a 
grand  reconnoissance  in  his  front,  with  his  own  Chattanooga 
troops,  and  Howard's  corps,  which  had  been  brought  across 
the  river  again,  for  fear  of  the  destruction  of  the  pontons. 
As  events  proved,  this  was  a  most  timely  movement :  one 
division  of  Buckner's  corps  had  already  been  sent -to  re- 
enforce  Longstreet,  and  another  was  just  in  motion  to  follow 
it,  but  was  hastily  recalled  on  account- of  Thomas's  attack. 
This  preponderance  might  have  been  fatal  to  Bumside. 

Thomas  moved  forward  on  the  afternoon  of  the  23d,  in  such 
close  and  well-ordered  lines,  that  prisoners  from  the  enemy 
afterwards  declared  they  thought  he  was  preparing  for  a 
review  and  a  drill.  General  Wood's  division  was  in  front; 
General  Howard's  corps,  in  reserve  ;  while  General  Sheridan's 
division,  of  the  Fourth,  and  Palmer's  (Fourteenth)  corps,  also 
stood  ready,  under  arms,  to  move  as  might  be  required. 

15 
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The  heavy  guns  of  Fort  Wood  were  opened  npon  the  enemy's 
first  position,  at  the  moment  General  Wood  began  to  move. 

Grant,  with  Thomas,  Granger,  and  Howard,  stood  npon  the 
ramparts  of  Fort  Wood,  watching  the  advance,  than  which 
nothing  conld  be  more  admirable.  Moving  forward,  without 
wavering  for  a  moment,  under  a  heavy  fire,  Wood  reached  the 
foot  of  Orchard  Knob,  a  prominent  peak,  about  a  mile  from 
Fort  Wood.  There,  without  halting,  he  ordered  a  charge. 
The  summit  was  carried ;  an  important  point  was  gained ;  and 
an  excellent  diversion  was  made  in  favor  of  Sherman's  coming 
movement. 

On  the  night  of  the  23d,  a  heavy  battery  was  taken  to  the 
captured  position  from  Fort  Wood,  and  our  lines  were  strongly 
intrenched.  Sheridan  was  moved  up  on  the  right,  in  echelon ; 
and  Palmer  also  moved  forward  his  corps  in  support. 

SHEBMAN  CROSSES  AND  TAKES  POSIHON. 

We  return  to  Sherman.  At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  24th,  concealed  by  the  darkness,  three  thousand  men  of 
Sherman's  command  were  conveyed,  by  the  ponton-boats, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  North  Chickamauga  to  the  point 
selected  for  the  bridge.  They  were  safely  landed ;  and  by 
noon  of  that  day  two  ponton-bridges  had  been  laid — one, 
one  thousand  four  hundred  feet  long,  over  the  Tennessee,  and 
one,  two  hundred  feet  long,  over  the  South  Chickamauga,  to 
open  a-route  for  the  cavalry.  The  remainder  of  his  force  had 
been  brought  down  by  the  captured  steamer  Dunbar,  with  a 
barge  in  tow ;  and  they  immediately  threw  up  two  strong  lines 
of  rifle-pits,  to  protect  the  approach  to  the  bridge.  By  day- 
light of  the  24th,  eight  thousand  men  of  his  command  were  on 
the  south  side ;  and  the  rest  of  his  force,  crossing  upon  the 
bridge,  had  reached  the  north  end  of  Missionary  Ridge  by  three 
o'clock,  at  a  point  near  the  railroad  tunnel,  and  were  soon  in- 
trenched. That  night  he  still  further  fortified  his  position, 
rendering  it  unassailable  by  the  enemy,  and  making  it  a  strong 
point  of  departure  for  the  grand  movement  which  was  to  take 
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place  the  next  day.  The  injunction  of  General  Grant,  that 
the  railroad  should  be  destroyed,  ^vras  obeyed  by  sending 
Colonel  Long,  with  a  brigade  of  cavalry  taken  from  Thomas's 
army.  This  officer  was  entirely  successful.  He  moved  along 
the  Chattanooga  and  Cleveland  Bailroad ;  burned  Tyner's 
Station ;  destroyed  the  depot  at  Cleveland,  and  also  a  valu- 
able gun-cap  factory ;  and  captured  one  hundred  wagons  and 
two  hundred  prisoners. 

.      HOOEBB  OO-OFEBATES. 

On  the  same  day,  the  24th,  Hooker  moved,  to  carry  out  his 
part  in  this  great  programme,  which  may  be  epitomized  thus : 
He  was  to  take  Lookout  Mountain,  cross  the  Chattanooga 
Valley  to  Rossville,  and  advance  upon  Missionary  Eidge  by  the 
Bossville  Gap.  Howard  having  been  detached,  the  force  with 
which  Hooker  moved  to  effect  this  was  composed  of  Geary's 
division,  of  the  Twelfth  Corps ;  a  part  of  Stanley's,  of  tiie 
Fourth  ;  and  Osterhaus's,  of  the  Fifteenth. 

Climbing  the  precipitous  slope  of  Lookout  on  the  west,  he 
drove  the  enemy  from  his  defences  on  the  northern  slope,  cap- 
turing a  large  number  of  prisoners.  This  set  the  seal  to  the 
raising  of  the  blockade.  Steamers  now  ran  unmolested  all 
the  way  from  Bridgeport  to  Chattanooga  ;  and  although  the 
Kchmond  Dispatch  disposes  of  it  by  saying  that  Lookout 
Mountain  was  evacuated  because  it  was  no  longer  important 
after  the  loss  of  Lookout  Valley,  it  was,  in  reality,  a  new 
defeat  for  the  enemy. 

ALL  BEADT  ALONG  THE  LINE. 

Tuesday,  the  24th,  on  which  these  movements  were  made, 
was  a  dark  and  disagreeable  day.  Bain  and  mist  contended 
for  the  mastery ;  heavy  clouds  capped  the  bold  mountain  sum- 
mits, giving  a  striking  natural  effect  to  the  battle-clouds 
around ;  but  a  splendid  battle-moon — called  by  General 
Meigs,  in  happy  quotation,  ''the  traitor's  doom"— shone  out 
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at  night,  and  a  clearer  atmosphere  displayed  the  long  line  of 
our  camp-fires,  marking  the  position  from  which  our  troops 
were  to  spring  the  next  day,  in  glorious  triumph,  upon  the 
enemy. 

It  was  a  sight  beyond  the  power  of  the  painter's  art,  but 
which  may  well  inspire  the  pen  of  the  epic  poet.  Sherman 
was  on  Missionary  Eidge,  in  front  of  Tunnel  Hill,  forming  the 
left  of  our  line  ;  Thomas  in  the  centre,  at  Orchard  Knob,  and 
occupying  the  lines  to  the  right  and  left;  and  Hooker  was 
coming  up  on  the  right,  to  take  part  in  the  grand  charge. 

Communications  were  open  between  these  bodies,  from  Look- 
out Mountain  to  the  end  of  Missionary  Bidge  ; — ^that  between 
Sherman  and  Thomas  being  secured  by  the  Eleventh  Corps, 
under  Howard ;  and  that  between  Thomas  and  Hooker  having 
been  effected  by  Carlin,  with  one  brigade,  who  joined  Hooker 
from  Chattanooga,  not  without  some  resistance  from  the 
enemy  at  the  crossing  of  Chattanooga  Creek. 

On  the  night  of  the  23d,  and  during  a  part  of  the  24thy 
General  Grant's  headquarters  were  at  Fort  Wood.  The  rest  of 
the  time  he  was  at  Orchard  Enob  or  "Indian  Hill,"  from 
which  he  saw  the  embattled  hosts  spread  out  before  him  as  in 
an  amphitheatre ;  or  else  he  was  riding  along  the  advanced  line, 
frequently  exposed  to  shot  and  shell,  but  so  intent  upon  the  suc- 
cessful carrying  out  of  his  plans,  and  the  weight  of  responsi- 
bility resting  upon  him,  as  to  be  totally  unconscious  of  the 
danger.  Everywhere  he  was  the  impersonation  of  an  untiring, 
sublime,  resistless  energy. 

On  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  the  25th  of  November, 
Hooker,  leaving  a  omall  force  on  Lookout  Mountain  to  hold 
the  position,  moved  down  the  western  slope  into  Chattanooga 
Valley,  which  had  now  been  abandoned  by  the  enemy.  It 
was  evident  that  the  intention  of  the  rebel  general  was  to 
mass  his  troops  on  Sherman's  front.  Hooker  was  delayed  at 
the  creek  for  three  hours,  in  building  the  broken  bridge  upon 
which  he  was  to  cross,  and  move  by  the  Bossville  road  to  the 
ascent  of  Mission  Bidge.  In  the  mean  time,  an  artillery  duel 
took  place  between  Orchard  Enob  and  Missionary  Bidge,  and 
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from  Wood's  redoubt  a  fierce  fire  was  kept  up  over  the  heads 
of  our  men.  It  was  now  evident  that  the  rebels  were  con- 
centrating their  forces  to  crush  Sherman,  whose  line  lay 
across  the  mountain  and  to  the  raikoad-bridge  across  Chick^- 
mauga  Creek,  and  thus  threatened  the  enemy's  stores  and  the 
railroad  at  Ghickamauga  Station. 

Grant  and  Bragg  were  now  in  entirely  new  relative  positions. 
To  the  rebel  general  it  was  evident  that  Sherman  must  be 
driven  away,  or  retreat  was  inevitable.  It  was  equally  Grant's 
determination  to  carry  the  ridge,  and  drive  Bragg  away.  To 
confront  the  rebel  massed  now  thronging  the  ridge,  Grant  was 
bringing  all  his  forces  to  attack  it.  Foiled  in  his  strategy,  over- 
reached in  his  grand  tactics,  Bragg  must  now  resort  to  the 
simplest  battle-tactics.  It  was  a  great  fall ;  and  if  he  should 
be  beaten  even  in  this,  how  great  the  humiliation ! 

From  the  position  occupied  by  Sherman's  line  a  valley 
stretched  in  front.  Then  came  another  hill,  intrenched  by  the 
enemy,  which  in  turn  was  commanded  by  a  higher  hill,  with 
a  plunging  fire  upon  the  first.  Between  these  two  was  a 
gorge,  through  which  the  raikoad-tunnel  passed,  and  in 
which  the  enemy  sheltered  his  masses  of  troops  until  they 
could  be  brought  into  action.  The  enemy  had  every  advan- 
tage of  position. 

Sherman's  troops  were  thus  disposed  in  line :  .The  brigades 
of  Cockerell,  Alexander,  and  Lightbum  held  the  hill  first  oc- 
cupied, as  ^e  key-point.  Corse's  brigade  on  the  narrow 
ridge  formed  the  right  centre,  and  was  to  be  re-enforced, 
in  moving  to  the  attack,  by  one  regiment  from  Lightbum. 
General  Morgan  L.  Smith  was  to  move  along  the  east  base 
of  Missionary  Bidge,  connectiiig  with  Corse ;  while  Colonel 
Loomis,  supported  by  the  two  reserve  brigades  of  General 
John  E.  Smith,  moved  along  the  west  base. 

General  Sherman's  duty  was  twofold ; — ^to  beat  the  enemy 
if  possible  ;  and,  at  all  events,  to  keep  him  in  full  force  in  his 
front,  while  an  attack  should  be  made  in  another  part  of  the 
field.  The  assault  of  General  Corse  was  entirely  successful ; 
while  M.  L.  Smith  and  Loomis,  by  gaining  ground  on  the  left 
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and  right,  formed  an  excellent  diversion  in  fayor  of  the 
assaulting  party.  Two  reserve  brigades,  which  were  brought 
up  to  re-enforce  the  attacking  column  on  the  right,  were  ex* 
posed  to  a  severe  fire  in  flank  in  an  open  field,  and  fell  back 
in  some  disorder  to  the  edge  of  the  timber.*  No  better 
service  was  done  on  that  day  than  that  by  Sherman  in  stem* 
ming  the  furious  attacks  of  overwhelming  rebel  masses,  and 
in  his  judicious  counter-attacks.  His  whole  conduct  on  that 
day  gives  a  new  application  of  Bums'  homely  couplet — 

"  What's  done,  we  partly  may  compute. 
And  partly  what's  resisted." 

Grant  was  now  occupying  a  post  of  observation  on  Indian 
Hill  or  Orchard  Knob,  from  which  he  could  observe  the 
enemy  massing  heavily  against.  Sherman,  and  Sherman's 
gallant  resistance  and  counter-attacks.  To  re-enforce  him. 
Grant  started  Baird's  division;  but  learning,  before  it  had 
proceeded  far,  that  Sherman  could  dispense  with  its  service, 
it  was  withdrawn  and  posted  between  Wood  and  Howard- 
Still  more  regiments  did  the  enemy  pour  upon  our  left,  now 
firing  upon*  Howard's  left  and  Mathies'  brigade. 


THE  CONFEDEBATES. 

The  rebel  army  was  commanded,  under  Bragg,  by  Hardee 
and  Breckinridge.  Hardee,  holding  their  right,  embraced 
the  divisions  of  Cleburne,  Walker,  Cheatham,  and  Stevenson. 
Walker's  division,  owing  to  the  temporary  absence  of  its 


*  Sherman  says  in  his  report :  "  The  moyement,  seen  from  Chattanooga, 
five  miles  off,  gave  rise  to  the  report,  which  even  Cteneral  Meigs  had  repeated, 
that  we  were  repulsed  on  the  left.  Not  so.  The  real  attacking  oolomn  of 
General  Ck>r8e,  Colonel  Loomis,  and  General  Smith  were  not  repulsed.  They 
engaged  in  a  close  struggle  all  day,  persistently,  stubbornly,  and  weU.  When 
the  two  reserve  brigades  of  General  John  E.  Smith  fell  back  as  described,  the 
enemy  made  a  show  of  pursuit,  but  were  caught  in  flank  by  the  weU-directed 
fire  of  our  brigade  on  the  wooded  crest,  and  hastily  sought  his  oover  behind 
thehin." 
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general,  was  commanded  by  Gist.  Breckinridge,  on  their  left, 
had  his  oi^  division,  now  commanded  by  General  Lewis,  axid 
those  of  Stewart  and  Hindman,  with  a  portion  of  Bnckner's ; 
a  force  not  equal  to  our  own,  but  having,  in  position  and 
possession,  far  more  than  a  counterbalance  for  the  disparity 
of  numbers. 

Among  the  generals  there  was  not  one  military  head  of  a 
superior  order.  Bragg  had  the  best,  but  that  was  neither 
cool  nor  capable  of  rapid  combinations.  Hardee,  next  in 
order,  was  an  educated  soldier,  who  had  even  been  sent  by 
the  G<f\remment  to  France  to  profit  by  the  cavalry  training 
there.  But,  with  no  effort  of  his  own,  he  had  been  vastly 
overrated.  The  tactics  called  by  his  name  were  but  an  exact 
translation  from  the  French,  which  could  have  been  made 
by  almost  any  second-lieutenant.  He  was  brave  and  constant, 
but  not  equal  to  any  Federal  corps  commander  on  that  field. 
Breckinridge  had  no  claims  to  generalship,  as  few  political 
generals  on  either  side  have  had ;  and  Buckner  was  known  as 
the  only  general  who  had  the  manliness  to  remain  and  sur- 
render Fort  Donelson,  which  Floyd  should  have  held.  Many 
writers  overestimate  the  power  and  talent  of  their  enemy,  in 
order  indirectly  to  exalt  their  heroes.  Conformity  with  truth 
compels  us  to  say  that  the  rebels  wete  greatly  outgeneralled. 
Grant's  natural  gifts  were  vastly  superior  to  those  of  Bragg, 
and  Grant's  generals  found  no  match  in  the  rebel  ranks. 

bbaog's  tactical  ebbob. 

With  a  singular  fatality,  Bragg  had  now  committed,  in  a 
tactical  form,  an  error  quite  as  great  as  that  which  he  had 
made  strategically  by  detaching  Longstreet ;  an  error  which 
Grant  had  been  tempting  him  to  commit. 

In  strengthening  his  right,  in  order  to  crush  Sherman,  he 
had  foolishly  weakened  his  centre ;  and  Grant  immediately 
took  advantage  of  it. 

As  the  allied  armies  at  Austerlitz  had  committed  the  great 
fault  of  uncovering  their  centre,  in  order  to  flank  Napoleon's 
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right,  so  had  Bragg  done,  to  crush  Grant's  left ;  and,  as  the 
emperor  waited  until  the  movement  was  fairly  \;ompleted, 
before  he  hurled  Soult  into  the  gap,  thus  did  Grant  stand  in 
readiness  to  push  Thomas  and  Hooker  forward,  and  break 
the  enemy's  line  irretrievably.  Our  troops  fought  magnifi- 
cently, but  the  field  was  won  by  tactical  superiority. 

WAmNG  FOR  HOOKER. 

,  And  now  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  direction  in  which 
Hooker  was  to  approach,  for  the  appearance  of  the  tiead  of 
his  column  in  the  Bossville  road  was  to  be  the  signal  for  the 
grand  storming.  Hooker,  as  we  have  seen,  was  unavoidably 
detained  by  the  broken  bridge  across  Chattanooga  Creek ; 
but  no  time  had  been  lost  in  rebuilding  it :  indeed  the  Twenty- 
seventh  Missouri,  of  Osterhaus's  division,  had  run  across  upon 
the  stringers  as  soon  as  they  were  laid. 

At  length  Hooker  approaches.  It  is  now  half-past  three. 
Grant,  Thomas,  and  other  generals  are  conferring  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  the  result  is  an  order  which  places  the  troops  in 
readiness  for  movement.  Twenty  minutes  to  four,  and  from  a 
battery  at  which  the  gunners  have  been  waiting  with  ill-con- 
cealed impatience,  the  signal-guns  agreed  upon  are  fired, — a 
regular  salute,  one — two — three — ^four — five — six ! 

THE  STORMING  OP  THE  RIDGE. 

Number  six  has  hardly  sounded  his  brazen  note,  before 
the  inert  mass  is  instinct  with  life.  The  skirmishers  of  Wood 
and  Sheridan  are  away,  followed  by  the  fiery  lines.  All  the 
forts  and  batteries  bellow  their  harsh  thunder  over  the  heads 
of  our  men.  Nothing  can  impair  their  ardor.  They  realize 
Byron's 


"  Fiery  1 
Of  living  yaloT  rolling  on  the  foe." 

They  charge  the  rifle-pits  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge.    On  the 
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kft  of  Wood  moYes  Baird's  diyision,  under  their  gallant 
leader,  while  Johnston  leads  his  division  in  line  on  the  right 
of  Sheridan.  They  have  no  orders  to  go  farther  than  the 
foot  of  the  ridge,  but  when  they  see  the  enemy  swarming 
like  bees  out  of  the  rifle-pits,  and  flying  before  them,  they 
do  not  stop  for  orders.  They  halt  but  a  moment  to  re-form, 
and  then,  in  spite  of  a  terrible  storm  of  soughing  shot,  scream- 
ing shell,  pattering  canister,  and  whizzing  bullets,  they  dash 
forward  to  storm  the  height.  An  aid-de-oamp  follows  them, 
crying  out,  "Take  the  ridge,  if  you  can;"  but  it  was  an 
order  to  sanction  what  they  were  already  doing. 

The  lines  asc'end  the  hill  in  many  wedge-forms,  the  advan- 
cing colors  in  the  forward  angle  of  each.  The  artillery,  from 
our  positions,  fires  furiously  over  the  heads  of  our  men.  A  gun 
from  Orchard  Knob,  sighted  by  General  Granger  in  person, 
explodes  a  rebel  caisson  on  the  ridge.  The  enemy,  in  surprise 
and  confusion,  fire  too  high,  and  do  less  damage  to  our  men 
tiian  might  have  been  expected.^ 

It  is  now  evident  to  the  excited  beholder  that  the  color- 
bearers  are  running  a  race.  The  men  partake  of  the  enthu- 
siasm, until  all  are  at  a  white  heat.  Each  regiment  strains 
forward  to  place  its  colors  first  upon  the  rebel  battlements. 
Let  all  win.  Many  regiments  have  claimed  the  honor,  but 
those  who  have  the  best  right  to  judge,  have  declared  that  it 
is  impossible  to  discover  what  color-be^wrer  first  planted  the 
'  stars  and  stripes  upon  the  enemy's  works. 

Just  as  the  sxm  is  sinking  in  the  west,  the  great  sea  of 
Union  soldiers  bursts  upon  tiie' rebel  ridge,  and  the  day  is 
ours.  To  the  searcher  among  military  picturesques,  there  is 
no  more  splendid  scene  than  this  in  any  war ; — ^the  wild  moun- 
•  tain  scenery ;  the  crests  gilded  by  the  slanting  light ;  the 
ravines  and  valleys  in  shadow;  the  thunder  of  battle,  the 
shouts  of  victory,  and  the  great  sun,  seeming  to  pause  for  a 
moment,  to  take  in  the  story  which  he  was  to  tell  as  he 
journeyed  to  the  "Western  lands,  and  which  the  whole  world 
was  to  learn  and  never  forget. 

The  rebels  throw  down  their  arms  by  regiments.    Our  sol- 
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diers,  in  their  battle-rage,  bayonet  the  cannoneers  at  their 
guns.  In  an  instant  the  guns  are  turned  upon  the  fleeing  foe. 
Bragg  and  Breckinridge  barely  escape  capture ;  their  flying 
horses  are  seen  as  Wood  and  Sheridan  ride  upon  the  heights. 

hooker's  attack. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  troops  of  Granger  and  Palmer, 
under  Sheridan  and  Wood,  were  thus  storming  the  enemy's 
heights,  Hooker's  forces  came  up  through  the  gap  on  the* 
Rossville  road,  full  upon  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy,  while 
Johnston  charged  in  front ;  but  the  rebels  were  already  so 
demoralized  that  they  offered  but  a  feeble  resistance. 

A  final  effort  was  made  by  the  rebels  upon  Turchin's  brigade 
of  Baird's  division ;  but  although  most  fiercely  led  by  their 
officers,  who  seemed  to  have  devoted  themselves  to  deaths  it 
was  unsuccessful* 

If  Bragg  had  failed  as  a  general,  he  certainly  exerted  him- 
self as  a  soldier  to  raUy  and  reform  his  men.  He  was  exposed 
to  a  severe  fire,  and  the  danger  of  capture  ;  but  he  and  his 
staff-officers  were  the  last  to  leave  the  ridge. 

The  captured  positions  were  now  scenes  of  the  wildest  ex- 
citement; shouts  and  cheers  rang  out,  and  echoed  from 
mountain-top  to  mountain-top,  for  a  distance  of  six  miles; 
while  the  stars  and^  stripes  fluttered  telegraphic  signals  to 
each  other  along  the  whole  line.  Among  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  generals  who  led  the  advance,  where  all  were 
distinguished,  were  Wood  and  Sheridan.  "  Soldiers,"  said 
the  former,  as  he  rode  along  the  line  of  his  troops,  "  you  were 
ordered  to  take  the  rebel  rifle-pits  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.    You 

*  Pollard  says :  "  We  (the  rebels)  onght  to  have  won  the  day,  especklly 
considering  the  advantages  of  our  position,  by  which  the  ranks  of  the  enemy 
were  exposed  to  an  artillery  fire  while  in  the  plain,  and  to  an  infantrj'  fire 
when  they  attempted  the  ascent  of  the  mountain."  And  again :  "  A  disgracefiil 
panic  ensued  ;  the  whole  left  wing  of  the  Confederates  became  involved,  gave 
way,  and  scattered  in  unmitigated  rout.  The  day  was  lost,  and  shamefully 
lost" 
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did  so ;  and  then,  without  orders,  you  pushed  forward,  and 
took  all  the  enemy's  works  on  top.  Here  is  a  fine  chance  for 
having  jou  all  court-martialled ;  and  I  will  appear  as  principal 
witness  against  you,  unless  you  promise  me  one  thing,  and 
that  is,  that  you  will  continue  to  hold  them  against  all  oppo- 
sition of  Bragg,  Johnston,  Jeff.  Davis,  and  the  devil !" 

Sheridan's  horse  was  killed  under  him,  and  "  Little  Phil" 
mounted  at  once  a  captured  gan,  to  gain  the  necessary  eleva- 
tion. He  displayed  that  splendid  mixture  of  coolness  and 
dash  which  have  since  made  him  famous  on  the  final  fields  of 
the  war. 

THE  nOHT  TSSCOED,  AND  THE  FUBSXJIT  BEGU^T. 

Nightfall  put  an  end  to  the  fighting,  and  precluded  a  gen- 
eral pursuit ;  but  Sheridan  pushed  on  without  delay  to  Mis- 
sion Mills.  By  twelve  o'clock  that  night,  Bragg  had  aban- 
doned all  his  positions  on  Lookout  Mountain,  Chattanooga 
Valley,  and  Missionary  Bidge,  and  his  army  was  in  rapid  motion 
on  the  road  to  Einggold,  and  thence  to  Dalton.  He  left  be- 
hind him  six  thousand  prisoners,  besides  stragglers  who  were 
picked  up  for  several  days  afterwards,  forty  guns,  upwards  of 
seven  thousand  smaU-arms,  and  a  quantity  of  ammunition.* 


•  No  Spartan  dispatches  daring  the  Peloponnesian  war  could  have  been 
more  laconic  than  the  tenns  in  which  the  rival  commanders  announced  tl^e 
tidingB  to  their  respective  governments.  Grant  writes  to  Halleck  (mark  the 
caution  and  modesty) : 

"  Although  the  battle  lasted  from  early  dawn  till  dark  this  evening,  I  believe 
lam  not  premature  in  announcing  a  eomple  victory  over  Bragg. 

"  Lookout  Mountain-top,  all  the  rifle-pits  in  Chattanooga  Valley,  and  Mission- 
.  W7  Bidge  entire  have  been  carried,  and  are  now  held  by  us. 

"  U.  S.  Gramt,  Major-General." 

Bragg  writes  to  General  Cooper,  from  Chickamauga  (mark  the  auppressio 
9eri): 

"  After  several  unsuccessful  assaults  on  our  lines  to-day,  the  enemy  carried 

the  left  centre  about  four  o'clock.     The  whole  left  eoon  gave  way  in  eondderable 

dieorder.    The  right  maintained  its  ground,  and  repelled  every  attack.    I  am 

withdrawing  aU  to  this  point 

"Braxton  Bbaqo." 
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Early  the  next  morning,  Sherman  pursued  the  enemy  by 
way  of  Chickamauga  Station  on  the  Dalton  Baikoad ;  while 
Hooker  and  Palmer  moved  on  the  Rossville  road,  to  strike  the  ' 
railroad  between  Grayville  and  Binggold.  At  the  latter  place 
Bragg  had  posted  Cleburne  in  the  gorge  of  the  White  Oak 
Kidge,  and  on  the  crest  of  Taylor's  Eidge.  And  here  a 
severe  battle  ensued.  The  enemy's  forces  were  concealed 
until  we  were  within  a  few  paces  of  his  guns,  and  in  conse- 
quence we  suffered  severely.  But  this  was  only  a  Parthian 
shot,  for  he  was  soon  driven  away  to  Tunnel  Hill,  twenty  miles 
from  Chattanooga. 

Great  generals  are  only  amenable  to  be  criticised  as  to  their 
strategy  and  tactics,  but  a  special  interest  attaches  to  their 
personality.  We  are  not  content  to  know  only  their  plans  and 
their  successes ;  we  desire  also  to  be  told  of  their  appearance 
and  personal  conduct  on  the  field  of  war.  The  emasculated 
Saxe  in  his  carriage ;  Napoleon  at  the  bridge  of  Areola ;  -Wolfe, 
already  twice  wounded,  leading  the  Highlanders  to  the  last 
assault  on  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  have  a  peculiar  charm  for 
all  readers.  We  are  not  without  a  record  of  Grant's  bearing 
at  Chattanooga.     One  of  his  staff  writes  : 

"  It  has  been  a  matter  of  universal  wonder  in  this  army  that 
General  Grant  himself  was  not  killed,  and  that  no  more  acci- 
dents occurred  to  his  staff ;  for  the  general  was  always  in  the 
front  (his  staff  with  him,  of  course),  and  perfectly  heedless  of 
the  storm  of  hissing  bullets  and  screaming  shell  flying  around 
him.  His  apparent  want  of  sensibility  does  not  arise  ttom. 
heedlessness,  heartlessness,  or  vain  military  affectation,  but 
from  a  sense  of  the  responsibility  resting  upon  him  when  in  ^ 
battle.  When  at  Einggold,  we  rode  for  half  a  mile  in  the  face 
of  the  enemy,  under  an  incessant  fire  of  cannon  and  musketry ; 
nor  did  we  ride  fast,  but  upon  an  ordinary  trot ;  and  not  once 
do  I  believe  did  it  enter  the  general's  mind  that  he  was  in 
danger.  I  was  by  his  side,  and  watched  him  closely.  In 
riding  that  distance  we  were  going  to  the  front,  and  I  could 
see  that  he  was  studying  the  positions  of  the  two  armies  ;  and. 
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of  course,  plamuBg  how  to  defeat  the  enemy,  who  was  here 
makmg  a  most  desperate  stand,  and  was  slanghteriug  our  men 
fearfoHy." 


THE  PURSUIT  DISCONTINUED. 

DaTis's  division  of  Sherman's  column  came  up  to  Bmggold 
at  noon  of  the  same  ^ay ;  and  Howard's  corps  was  sent  over 
to  Bed  Clay,  to  destroy  the  railroad  between  Cleveland  and 
Dalton.  On  the  28th,  the  Fifteenth  Corps  effectually  de- 
stroyed the  railroad  from  a  point  near  Binggold  to  the  State 
Ime ;  and  then  Sherman  was  permitted  to  send  back  his  train, 
and  make  a  sweep  to  the  north  as  far  as  the  Hiawassee.  This 
WAS  the  end  of  the  Chattanooga  campaign.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  necessity  of  relieving  Bumside  in  KnoxviUe,  Grant 
would  have  made  an  unrelenting  pursuit,  and  utterly  destroyed 
the  demoralized  army  of  Bragg ;  but  the  two  were  incompati- 
ble. Bumside  had  declared  that  his  supplies  would  only  last 
until  the  3d  of  December,  and  KnoxviUe  could  not  be  aban- 
doned ;  so  Bragg  was  permitted  to  save  himself  by  a  rapid 
retreat,  burning  the  railroad  behind  him  as  he  went. 

COMMENTS. 

If  we  look  back  at  this  great  theatre,  and  the  scenes  enacted 
upon  it,  we  find  no  military  common-places ;  every  feature  of 
it  was  very  striking.  It  was  a  battle-field  of  the  Titans,  ex- 
tending for  six  miles  on  Missionary  Eidge,  and  five  on  Lookout 
Mountain.  The  movements  and  combinations  were  consum- 
•mately  planned  and  magnificently  executed,  with  clockwoA 
precision.  It  called  forth  the  encomiums  of  the  best  military 
minds  in  the  world.  General  Halleck,  in  a  supplementary  re- 
port, used  the  following  language :  "  Considering  the  strength 
of  the  rebel  position,  and  the  difficidty  of  storming  hi's  in- 
trenchments,  the  battle  of  Chattanooga  must  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  history.  Not  only  did  the  officers 
and  men  exhibit  great  skill  and  daring  in  their  operations  on 
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the  field,  but  the  highest  praise  is  also  due  to  the  oommanding 
general,  for  his  admirable  dispositions  for  dislodging  the 
enemy  from  a  position  apparently  impregnable.  Moreover, 
by  turning  his  right  flank,  and  throwing  him  back  upon  Eing- 
gold  and  Dalton,  Sherman's  forces  were  interposed  between 
Bragg  and  Longstreet,  so  as  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  their 
forming  a  junction." 

Quartermaster-General  Meigs,  who  was  on  the  field,  bears 
his  testimony  thus :  "  Not  so  well-directed  and  well-ordered  a 
battle  has  taken  place  during  the  war." 

Upon  these  hints  we  speak.  The  rebellion  was  agam 
pierced  through  its  centre  ;  the  way  was  opened  for  Sherman's 
magnificent  campaign ;  the  fall  of  Savannah,  and  the  capture 
of  Charleston,  were  foreshadowed ;  and  the  end  of  the  rebel- 
lion, already  a  foregone  conclusion,  was  rapidly  hurried  for- 
ward.   The  "  question  of  time"  was  nearing  its  solution. 

Other  volumes  must  and  will  contain  the  records  of  the  dis- 
tinguished generals  who  here  served  under  Grant :  Thomas, 
the  embodiment  of  prudence  and  rock-like  courage;  Sher- 
man, of  tireless  brain,  and  equally  tireless  hand ;  Hooker,  who 
retrieved  at  Chattanooga  the  disasters  of  ChancellorsTille ; 
Howard,  the  best  type  of  the  Christian  soldier ;  brave  Gran- 
ger ;  constant  Palmer ;  gallant  "Wood,  and  dashing  Sheridan. 
Romantic  pens  will  never  tire  of  describing  the  picturesqnes 
of  the  great  war  in  this  Switzerland  of  America.  Economists 
wiU  show  how  we  despoiled  the  enemy  of  his  largest  nitre  and 
coal  beds  ;  and  thus,  by  cutting  off  his  resoiurces,  crippled  his 
energies.  The  quick  inventive  genius  of  William  F.  Smith 
wiQ  not  be  forgotten.  Of  him  General  Grant  said,  in  recom- 
mending him  for  promotion,  that  he  "  felt  under  more  than 
ordinary  obUgations  to  the  masterly  manner  in  which  he  had 
discharged  his  duties ;"  and  General  Sherman  attributed  the 
ease  and  timeliness  of  his  crossing  the  Tennessee  to  his  gemus 
and  intelligence.  We  neglect  none:  they  were  all  glorious. 
Nay,  more ;  we  cannot  help  pitying  the  utter  discomfiture  of 
Bragg,  while  we  admire  his  bravery. 

Impartial  history  will  be  just  to  aU  the  acts  and  tiie  actors, 
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bat  above  them  all  will  shine,  in  golden  characters,  the  name 
of  the  great  commander  who,  upon  the  heels  of  one  great  con- 
quest, transformed  a  beleaguered  army  of  starving  soldiers  into 
fiery  columns  of  attack,  and  snatched  an  immortal  victory  out 
of  the  jaws  of  disaster  and  anticipated  ruin.    That  man  was 

We  dose  this  chapter  with  General  Meigs'  dispatch  to  the 
Secretaiy  of  War,  to  which  we  have  already  referred : 

HxADQUABTSBs  Cbattakoooa,  November  26, 186S. 
Edwin  M.  Stahton,  Secretary  of  War : 

8iB— On  the  23d  instant,  at  half-past  eleven  A.  M.,  General  Grant  ordered 
a  demDnstration  against  Missionary  Ridge,  to  develop  the  force  holding  it. 
The  troops  marched  oat,  formed  in  order,  and  advanced  in  line  of  battle  as  if 
on  parade. 

The  rebels  watched  the  formation  and  movement  from  their  picket-lines 
and  rifle-pits,  and  from  the  summits  of  Missionary  Ridge,  five  hundred  feet 
above  us,  and  thought  U  fca$  a  review  and  drill,  eo  openly  and  deliberately,  eo 
regular,  loaa  it  aU  done. 

The  line  advanced,  preceded  by  skirmishers,  and  at  two  o'clock  F.  M. 
*  readied  our  picket-lines,  and  opened  a  rattling  volley  upon  the  rebel  pickets, 
who  replied,  and  ran  into  their  advanced  line  of  rifle-pits.  After  them  went 
oar  skirmishers,  and  into  them,  along  the  centre  of  the  line  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand troops  which  General  Thomas  had  so  quickly  displayed,  until  we  opened 
fire.  Prisoners  assert  that  they  thought  the  whole  movement  was  a  review 
and  general  drill,  and  that  it  was  too  late  to  send  to  their  camps  for  re-enforce- 
ments, and  that  they  were  overwhelmed  by  force  of  numbers.  It  waa  a  surprise 
in  open  dayUght, 

At  three  P.  M.,  the  important  advanced  position  of  Orchard  Knob  and  the 
lines  right  and  lefb  were  in  our  possession,  and  arrangements  were  ordered  fbr 
holding  them  during  the  night. 

The  next  day,  at  daylight,  General  Sherman  had  five  thousand  men  across 
the  Tennessee,  and  established  on  its  south  bank,  and  commenced  the  construc- 
tion of  a  ponton-bridge  about  six  miles  above  Chattanooga.  The  rebel  steamer 
Dunbar  was  repaired  at  the  right  moment,  and  rendered  effective  aid  in  this 
croaaing,  carrying  over  six  thousand  men. 

By  nightfall,  General  Sherman  had  seized  the  extremity  of  Missionary 
Bidge  nearest  the  river,  and  was  intrenching  himself.  General  Howard,  with 
a  brigade,  opened  communication  with  him  from  Chattanooga  on  the  sonth 
side  of  the  river.  Skirmishing  and  cannonading  continued  aU  day  on  the  left 
and  centre.  General  Hooker  scaled  the  slopes  of  Lookout  Mountain,  and  from 
the  valley  of  Lookout  Creek  drove  the  rebels  around  the  point.    He  captured 
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some  two  thousand  prisonera,  and  established  himself  high  ap  the  mountain 
side,  in  fiill  view  of  Chattanooga.  This  raised  the  blockade,  and  now  steamers 
were  ordered  &om  Bridgeport  to  Cliattanooga.  They  had  ran  odIj  to  Kelley's 
Ferrj,  whence  ten  miles  of  hauling  over  moontain  roads,  and  twice  across  the 
Temiessee  on  ponton-bridges,  brought  us  our  supplies. 

All  night  the  point  of  Missionaiy  Ridge  on  the  extreme  left,  and  the  side 
of  Lookout  Mountain  on  the  extreme  right,  blazed  with  the  camp-fires  of  loyal 
troops. 

The  day  had  been  one  of  dense  mists  and  rains,  and  much  of  General  Hook- 
er's haUle  ioaa  fought  above  the  eUmde,  which  concealed  him  from  our  view,  but 
from  which  his  musketiy  was  heard. 

At  nightfiill  the  sky  cleared,  and  the  fall  moon — "  the  traitor's  doom" — 
shone  ux)on  the  beautifol  scene,  xmtil  one  A.  M.,  when  twinkling  sparks  upon 
the  moxmtain  side  showed  that  picket  skirmishing  was  going  on.  Then  it 
ceased.  A  brigade  sent  from  Chattanooga  crossed  the  Chattanooga  Creek  and 
opened  communication  with  Hooker. 

General  Granfs  headquarters  during  the  qfternoon  of  the  7M  and  the  day 
oftlie  24th  were  in  Wood's  redovbt,  except  when  in  the  course  of  the  day  he  rode 
along  the  advanced  line,  visiting  the  Tieadquarters  of  the  several  commanders  in 
Chattanooga  Valley. 

At  daylight  on  the  25th  the  stars  and  stripes  were  descried  on  the  peak  of 
Lookout.    The  rebels  had  evacuated  the  mountain. 

Hooker  moved  to  descend  the  mountain,  striking  Missionary  Ridge  at  the 
Rossville  Gap,  to  sweep  both  sides  and  its  summit. 

The  rebel  troops  were  seen,  as  soon  as  it  was  light  enough,  streaming  regi- 
ments and  brigades  along  the  narrow  smnmit  of  Missionary  Ridge,  either  con- 
centrating on  the  right  to  overwhelm  Sherman,  or  marching  for  the  railroad  to 
nuse  the  siege. 

They  had  evacuated  the  Valley  of  Chattanooga.  Would  ihey  abandon  that 
of  Chickamauga  ? 

The  twenty-pounders  and  four-and-a-quarter  inch  rifles  of  Wood's  redoubt 
opened  on  Missionary  Ridge,  which  with  rifled  Parrott's  answered,  and  the 
cannonade,  thus  commenced,  continued  all  day.  Shot  and  shell  screamed  from 
Orchard  Knob  to  Missionary  Ridge,  and  from  Missionary  Ridge  to  Orchard 
Knob,  and  from  Wood's  redoubt,  over  the  heads  of  Generals  Grant  and  Thomas 
and  their  staffs;  who  were  toith  us  in  this  favorable  position,  from  whence  the 
whole  battle  could  be  seen  as  in  an  amphitheatre.  The  headquarters  were  under 
fire  all  day  long. 

Cannonading  and  musketry  were  heard  fr^m  General  Sherman,  and  General 
Howard  marched  the  Eleventh  Corps  to  j(^n  him. 

Cteneral  Thomas  sent  out  skirmishers,  who  drove  in  the  rebel  pickets  and 
chased  them  into  their  intrenchments ;  and  at  the  foot  of  Missionary  Ridge 
Sherman  made  an  assault  against  Bragg's  right,  intrenched  on  a  high  knob 
next  to  that  on  which  Sherman  himself  lay  fortified.  The  assault  was  gallantl/ 
made. 
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Bh^man  readied  the  edge  of  tlie  creet,  and  held  Wb  gioimd  for  (it  seemed 
to  me)  an  honr,  bnt  was  bloodily  repulsed  by  reserves.* 

A  general  adyanee  was  ordered,  and  a  strong  line  of  skirmishers  followed 
by  a  deployed  line  of  battle,  some  two  miles  in  length.  At  the  signal  of  leaden 
shots  from  headquarters  on  Orchard  Knob,  the  line  moved  rapidly  and  orderly 
fcrward.  The  rebel  pickets  discharged  their  mnskets  and  ran  into  their  rifle- 
pits.    Oar  skirmishers  followed  on  their  heels. 

The  line  of  battle  was  not  &r  behind,  and  we  saw  the  gray  rebels  swarm 

oat  of  the  ledge  line  of  rifle-pits  and  over  the  base  of  the  hill  in  numbers  which 

-surprised  us.    A  few  turned  and  fired  their  pieces;  but  the  greater  number 

odlected  into  the  many  roads  which  cross  obliquely  up  its  steep  &ce,  and  went 

on  to  the  top. 

Borne  regiments  pressed  on  and  swarmed  up  the  steep  sides  of  the  ridge, 
and  here  and  there  a  color  was  advanced  beyond  the  lines.  The  attempt  ap- 
peared most  dangerous ;  but  the  advance  was  supported,  and  the  whole  line 
was  ordered  to  storm  the  heights,  upon  which  not  less  than  forty  pieces  of  ar- 
tilleiy,  and  no  one  knew  how  many  muskets,  stood  ready  to  slaughter  the  as- 
sailantB.  With  cheers  answering  to  cheers  the  men  swarmed  upwards.  They 
gathered  to  the  pdnts  least  difficult  of  ascent,  and  the  line  was  broken.  Color 
after  color  was  planted  on  the  summit,  while  musket  aAd  cannon  vomited  their 
thunder  upon  them. 

A  well-directed  shot  from  Orchard  Knob  exploded  a  rebel  caisson  on  the 
sommit,  and  the  gun  was  seen  being  speedily  taken  to  the  right,  its  driver 
lashing  his  horses.  A  party  of  our  soldiers  intercepted  them,  and  the  gun  was 
ci^ured  with  cheers. 

A  fierce  musketry  fight  broke  out  to  the  left,  where,  between  Thomas  and 
Sherman,  a  mile  or  two  of  the  ridge  was  still  oocuided  by  the  rebels. 

Bragg  left  the  house  in  which  he  had  held  his  headquarters,  and  rode  to  the 
rear  as  our  troops  crowded  the  hill  on  either  side  of  him. 

Oetieral  Orant  proceeded  to  the  summ/Uf  <md  then  only  did  toe  know  its 
height. 

Some  of  the  captured  artillery  was  put  into  position.  Artillerists  were  sent 
Ibr  to  work  the  guns,  and  caissons  were  searched  for  ammunition. 

The  rebel  log-breastworks  were  torn  to  pieces,  and  carried  to  the  other  side 
of  the  ridge,  and  used  in  forming  barricades  across. 

A  strong  line  of  infantry  was  formed  in  the  rear  of  Baird's  line,  and  engaged 
in  a  musketry  contest  with  the  rebels  to  the  left,  and  a  secure  lodgment  was 
Boon  effected. 

The  other  assault,  to  the  right  of  our  centre,  gained  the  summit,  and  the 
rebels  threw  down  their  arms  and  fled. 

Hooker,  coming  into  favorable  position,  swept  the  right  of  the  ridge,  and 
oaptored  many  prisoners. 

Bragg's  remaining  troops  left  early  in  the  night,  and  the  hatde  of  Chatta- 

*  iU  we  have  elsewhere  stated.  General  Sbennan  denies  this  repulse. 
16 
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nooga,  (tfUr  days  oftnanmnring  andflghUng,  teas  wm.  The  strength  of  the 
rebellion  in  the  centre  is  broken.  Bu/mside  is  relieved  from  danger  in  East 
Tennessee.  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  are  rescued,  Georgia  and  the  Southeast 
are  thteatened  in  the  rea/r,  A2n>  anothkb  yictobt  ib  added  to  thb  ohafteb 
OF  "  Unoohditional  Subbendeb  Gbabt." 

To-night»  the  estimate  of  captnree  is  several  thoiisaiid  prisoners,  axid  thirty 
pieces  of  artillery. 

Owr  loss,  for  so  great  a  victory,  is  not  sev&re. 

Bragg  is  firing  the  railroad  as  he  retreats  towards  Dalton.  Sherman  is  in 
hot  pnrsoit. 

To4ay  I  viewed  the  battle-field,  which  extends  for  six  miles  along  MisBioa- 
ary  Bidge,  and  for  several  miles  on  Lookout  Mountain. 

Probably  not  so  toeU^vreeted,  so  well-ordered  a  battle,  has  taken  place  during 
the  utar.  But  one  assault  was  repulsed ;  but  that  assault,  by  calling  to  th»t 
point  the  rebel  reserves,  prevented  them  repulsing  any  of  the  others.       ^ 

A  few  days  since,  Bragg  sent  to  General  Grant  a  flag  of  truce,  advising  him 
that  it  would  be  prudent  to  remove  any  non-combatants  who  might  be  still  in 
Chattanooga.  No  reply  has  been  returned;  but  the  combatants  having  re- 
moved from  the  vldnity,  it  is  probable  that  non-combatants  can  remain  with- 
out imprudence. 

M.  C.  Meigb,  Qnartermaster-GeneimL 
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CEAJ^TER  XXL 

BUBNSIDE  AT  EKOXVILLB. 
Hn  XHTBAVOB  nrro  Ksoxvillb — Foietitixs  thb  towv— Adtakoss  to  lubx  Lovq- 

■TRBXr   ON. — ^LONOSTBBXT    mYBSTS    AND    ATTACKS — RePUL8SD. — ^BB-XinrOROXMEMT8 

neoK  Grant. — Shsbman  comes  up. — Gbant's  order. — Sukmabt  of  losses. 

We  must  now  turn  for  a  moment  to  EjioxYille,  besieged  by 
the  yet  hopeful,  but  soon  tq  be  ill-starred,  expedition  of 
Longstreet.  This  place  had  been  occupied  by  Bumside  as 
early  as  the  2d  of  September,  and  Bumside  was  a  locum  tenens, 
holding  over  until  Foster  should  relieve  him. 

On  the  16th  of  August  he  had  moved  from  Camp  Nelson,  in 
Kentucky,  on  a  perilous  march  for  East  Tennessee,  then  held 
by  the  rebel  General  Buckner,  whose  headquarters  were  at 
Knoxville.  Avoiding  the  gaps,  which  were  ia  the  enemy's 
hands,  Bumside  marched  across  the  mountains.  On  the  1st 
of  September  he  was  at  Kingston,  and  on  the  2d  he  entered 
Knoxville,  amid  the  gratefol  cheers  of  the  loyal  people,  who 
had  been  writhing  under  the  oppression  and  cruelty  of  rebel 
rule.  The  enthusiasm  was  unbounded  as  the  general  rode  in : 
he  was  regarded  as  a  deliverer  and  a  savior.  On  the  4th, 
General  Shackelford  was  dispatched  northward  to  Cumber- 
land Gap,  which,  after  a  rapid  and  skilful  march,  he  cap- 
tared  on  the  9th. 

Knoxville  was  at  once  strongly  fortified  by  Bumside;  and 
then,  previous  to  Longstreet's  advance,  he  had  moved  south- 
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ward  by  Grant's  orders  to  Loudon,  there  to  await  and  retard 
the  rebel  approach. 

This  part  of  the  rebel  programme  could  not  have  been  con- 
fided to  a  more  competent  officer  than  Longstreet,  but  he  has 
since  complained  that  he  was  sent  without  proper  supplies, 
and  was  disappointed  in  the  force  with  which  he  was  expected 
to  make  the  siege.  The  division  of  Stevenson,  which  had 
been  sent  to  Loudon,  and  which  he  expected  to  take  with  him, 
was  recalled.  He  still,  however,  largely  outnumbered  the 
smaU  force  under  Bumside. 

At  Loudon  he  was  met  by  Bumside,  and  arrested  in  his 
march ;  and  his  cavalry,  which  he  had  sent  by  a  detour  to  try 
and  surprise  Knoxville,  was  met  and  routed  by  ours,  which 
had  been  skilfully  posted  for  the  purpose.  In  obedience  to 
orders,  the  Federal  general  retreated  slowly  towards  Knox- 
ville. Again  Bumside  turned  to  confront  I^ith  at  Campbell's 
Station,  and  having  repulsed  his  attack,  withdrew  at  last 
within  his  fortifications  at  Knoxville.  There  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  Longstreet,  on  the  17th  and  18th  of  November  ; 
and  now  the  fate  of  Knoxville  hung  upon  the  movements  at 
Chattanooga.  Nothing  was  left  for  Bumside  but  to  hold  it  to 
the  last.  His  arrangements  were  well  made.  There  was  a 
fort  on  College  Hill ;  one  near  Summit  House ;  one  on  the 
right  of  the  street  leading  from  the  square  to  the  depot ;  two 
on  Temperance  Hill ;  and  the  heights  on  the  south  were  forti- 
fied.   Strong  lines  of  rifle-pits  connected  the  forts. 

LONOSTEIEET  ATTACKS. 

At  length,  on  the  28th  of  November,  Longstreet  having 
been  informed  of  Bragg's  disaster  and  retreat,  and  knowing 
that  Bumside  would  soon  be  re-enforced,  made  ready  for  an 
assault,  which  would  either  give  him  EjioxviUe,  or — ^what  was 
far  more  likely — ^serve  to  cover  his  retreat.  The  point  chosen 
was  Fort  Sanders,  on  the  northwest  angle  of  our  works,  a  fort 
standing  just  outside  the  town,  and  commanding  an  approach 
by  the  river.    It  was  of  the  strongest  profile,  the  ditch  ten 
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feet  deep,  and  the  parapet  unnsaallj  high.  Around  it,  the 
thick  pine-timber  had  been  slashed,  and  it  is  said,  a  network 
of  wire  formed  around  the  stumps,  as  an  entanglement.^ 

The  assault  was  made  in  the  most  determined  manner,  at 
daylight  on  the  29th,  by  three  brigades  of  MoLaws'  division, 
and  those  of  Wolford,  Humphreys,  Anderson,  and  Bryant. 
They  moved  in  three  lines ;  and  some  of  them  reached  the 
outer  slope,  and  even  attempted  to  enter  by  the  embrasures. 
The  fort  was  occupied  by  the  Seventy-ninth  New  York,  the 
Twenty-ninth  Massachusetts,  two  companies  of  the  Second 
New  York,  and  one  of  the  Twentieth  Michigan.  Their  guns  were 
double*shotted«  Hand-grenades  were  poured  upon  the  enemy. 
His  assault  was  also  clearly  discerned  by  the  novel  use  of 
Roman  candles,  in  default  of  a  Drummond  light.t  The  fighting 
was  more  desperate  than  any  known  in  the  war.  But  the  rebel 
efforts  were  vain  ;  and  when  thejr  were  finally  repulsed,  their 
dead  and  wounded  lay  in  piles  ten  feet  deep  in  the  ditch.  A 
gallant  assault,  most  gallantly  repulsed ;  and  the  failure  left 
no  course  for  Longstreet  but  instant  retreat.  This,  of  course, 
had  been  his  alternative,  and  he  put  it  in  practice  without 
delay. 

RE-ENFOBOEMENTS  FROM  GRANT. 

On  the  evening  of  November  25,  as  soon  as  Grant's  success 
at  Chattanooga  had  been  assured,  he  had  directed  Gordon 
Granger  to  move  with  his  own  (Fourth)  corps,  and  detach- 
ments from  others — ^twenty  thousand  in  all — ^to  the  relief  of 
Enoxville;  and  Sherman's  march  to  the  railroad  crossing  of 
the  Hiawassee  was  intended  to  protect  Granger's  flank  until  he 
had  crossed,  and  to  prevent  further  re-enforcements  of  the 
'  enemy  from  being  sent  by  that  route  into  East  Tennessee. 
Granger  was  to  move  with  four  days'  rations,  a  steamer  f ollow- 


*PoIl«rd,Third  Yearof  the  War,  p.  163. 

f  For  the  cniions  application  of  these  signal-lights,  by  Lieutenant  Henog^ 
<rffhe  Kgnal  Corps,  see  an  article  in  the  October  number  (1865)  of  the  United 
States  Serrioe  Ifagasdne. 
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ing  with  more  supplies.  Elliot  had  also  been  ordered  to 
KnoxviUe,  from  Alexandria,  with  his  cavalry  diTision. 

To  Grant's  astonishment,  on  his  return  from  the  front,  on 
the  28th,  he  found  that  Granger  had  not  started,  and  that  he 
was  preparing  to  move  "  with  reluctance  and  complaint."  As 
no  investigation  has  been  made,  we  are  not  "  wise  above  what 
is  written,"  but  simply  quote  the  words  of  Grant's  report. 

Sherman,  ever  ready,  was  at  once  directed  to  assume  com- 
mand of  Granger's  corps  as  well  as  his  own  troops,  and  pro- 
ceed to  Ejioxville  without  delay.  Sherman  was  then  at  Cal- 
houn, at  the  railroad  crossiug  of  the  Hiawassee.  The  relief 
was  confided  to  tte  ablest  hands.  It  was  a  toilsome  march  ; 
but  Sherman  was  never  tired,  and  always  full  of  alacrity. 

SHEBMAN  ENTEBS  ENOXVILLE, 

On  the  3d  of  December,  the  day  upon  which  Bumside  had 
declared  that  his  supplies  would  give  out,  Sherman's  cavalry 
entered  EjioxviUe.  The  flank  of  Longstreet  was  thus  turned, 
and  although  the  siege  had  been  already  raised,  Longstreet's 
movements  were  greatly  expedited.  The  rebel  general  retired 
hastily  to  Russelville  and  Rogersville.  Sherman  conferred 
with  Bumside  as  to  the  necessary  strength  of  a  pursuing  force. 
It  was  decided  that  the  garrison,  augmented  by  Granger's 
corps,  would  be  sufficient,  and  that  the  other  forces  might  be 
at  once  withdrawn.  Bumside,  in  a  letter  dated  December  7, 
expressed  his  "  hearty  thanks  and  "gratitude"  to  Sherman  and 
his  command,  w^ose  approach,  he  declared,  "  served  to  raise 
the  siege."  Leaving  Granger's  corps  behind,  Sherman  then 
took  his  own  command  back  to  Chattanooga.  After  all  these 
events  tad  transpired.  Grant  issued  an  order  of  congratulation, 
which  we  give  in  full,  as  indicating  his  sentiments,  and  as  a 
specimen  of  his  clear  and  excellent  style : 

GEznsRAL  Obdbbb,  No.  9. 

HXADQUABTBB0  MlLTTABT  DiVIBION  OF  TBI  MlHiBBIPn, 

In  the  Field,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Dea  10, 186S. 
The  general  oommanding  takes  this  opportunity  of  letuining  his  alnoere 
thanks  and  oongratnlations  to  the  biaye  Annies  of  the  Cumberland,  the  Ohia 
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the  TenneflBee,  and  their  oomndeB  from  the  Potomac,  for  the  recent  splendid 
tad  dedriye  sacoesBes  achiered  over  the. enemy.  In  a  short  time,  you  have 
reoorered  frani  him  the  control  of  the  Tennessee  Riyer  from  Bridgeport  to 
Knoxvilla  Yon  dislodged  him  from  his  great  stronghold  upon  Lookout 
ICoontain  ;  dro7e  him  from  Chattanooga  Yallej ;  wrested  from  his  deter- 
mined grasp  the  possession  of  Mismonarj  Ridge ;  repelled,  with  hfitLvj  loss  to 
him,  his  repeated  assanlts  npon  Enoxville,  forcing  him  to  raise  the  siege  there ; 
driving  him  at  all  points^  utterly  routed  and  discomfited,  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  State.  By  your  noble  heroism  and  determined  courage,  you  have  most 
eflectually  defeated  the  plans  of  the  enemy  for  regaining  possession  of  the  States 
of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  You  have  secured  positions  from  which  no  rebel- 
lions power  can  drive  or  dislodge  you.  For  all  this,  the  generaTcommanding 
thanks  you,  collectively  and  individually.  The  loyal  people  of  the  United 
States  thank  and  bless  you.  Thdr  hopes  and  prayers  for  your  success  against 
this  unholy  rebellion  are  with  you  daily.  Their  fiuth  in  jou  will  not  be  in 
vain.  Their  hopes  will  not  be  blasted.  Their  prayers  to  Almighty  God  will 
he  answered.  You  will  yet  go  to  other  fields  of  strife ;  and  with  the  invincible 
bravery  and  unfiinching  loyalty  to  justice  and  right  which  have  characterized 
yon  in  the  past,  you  will  prove  that  no  enemy  can  withstand  you,  and  that  no 
defences,  however  formidable,  can  check  your  onward  march. 

By  order  of 

Major-Gbkeral  XT.  S.  Grant. 
T.  S.  BovnERS,  A.  A.  G. 

In  a  smnmary  of  the  entire  campaign,  General  Grant  states 
OTu:  losses  to  have  been  s^ven  hundred  and  fifty-seven  killed  ; 
fonr  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-nine  wounded ;  and 
three  hundred  and  thirty  missing.  The  captures  have  been 
already  stated. 

The  failure  at  Chattanooga  cost  General  Bragg  his  com- 
mand. He  was  relieved,  "  at  his  own  request,"  on  the  2d  of 
December,  and  the  conduct  of  the  army  given  to  Hardee,  who 
knew  his  own  unfitness,  and  would  only  accept  it  temporarily. 
Grant  expressed  his  satisfaction  with  the  changes  :  it  made  his 
task  the  easier.  A  few  words  will  enable  us  to  take  leave  of 
Bragg.  He  was  "  charged,"  very  vaguely,  "  with  the  conduct 
of  the  military  operations  of  the  armies  of  the  Confederacy," 
—which  means  every  thing,  or  nothing, — and  turned  up  at 
the  last  as  commander  in  North  Carolina,  when  Fort  Fisher 
fell 
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CHAPTEK  XXTT. 

GBEAT   JOT  IN  THE   LAND. 

The  Pbsbidkht'b  fttocLAXATioN.— Public  honors.— Thb  gold  xedal.— A  lxzu- 

TEKAllT-OXnZILAL    PBOP08XD.  —  SoOIXTIia.— NaKKSAKSS. NbW     LAB0B8.— VzBITS 

CnicBBRLAin>  Gap. — ^At  Nashyills. — To  Chattakoooa. — ^Vuirs  St.  Lovia. — 
The  bakqubt.— Thahkb  ov  thb  oitt. 

The  news  of  the  great  victory  at  Chattanooga,  followed  by 
the  intelligence  of  the  signal  defeat  of  Longstreet,  carried 
great  rejoicing  into  the  loyal  States.  Again  there  were  illn- 
minations  and  salutes.  The  faith  of  the  wavering  was  con- 
firmed ;  patriot  hearts  were  reassured ;  the  people  of  the 
South  began  to  lose  hope  of  the  issue ;  and  the  cause  of  the 
rebellion  fell  rapidly  in  the  opinion  of  political  speculators, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  President  of  tilie  United 
States,  with  a  devout  heart,  issued,  on  the  7th  of  December,  a 
proclamation,  recommending  to  all  loyal  people  to  assemble  in 
their  places  of  worship,  and  thank  God  "  for  this  great  ad- 
vancement to  the  national  cause." 

He  jeJso  sent  another  of  his  sententious  and  expressive  dis- 
patches to  Grant,  who  embodied  it  in  orders,  and  caused  it  to 
be  read  by  the  adjutants  to  all  the  regiments  in  his  army.  It 
was  as  follows : 

WASHiiroTOH,  December  8, 1868. 
Majob^erieiul  Gsabt: 

UnderBtaiidixig  tliat  joju  lodgment  at  Chattanooga  and  Knozville  is  now 
secuie,  I  wish  to  tender  j^on,  and  all  nnder  yonr  oommand,  my  more  than 
ihank»— my  profonndest  gratitnde— -for  the  akiU,  ooorage,  and  perseverance 
with  which  you  and  they,  over  ao  great  difflcoltieB,  have  effected  that  important 
oliject    Qod  bleea  you  all  I  A.  Lxnodln. 
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PUBIIO  HONORS. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  was  just  begin- 
ning its  session,  was  not  slow  in  expressing  its  apprecia- 
tion of  his  distingaished  services.  A  joint  resolution,  intro- 
duced into  the  lower  honse  by  his  friend,  Mr.  Washbume,  of 
minois,  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  Congress,  and  presented 
kim  a  gold  medaL  It  was  put  upon  the  military  record  by  a 
general  order  of  the  War  Department,  dated  December  21, 
1863,  and  is  couched  in  the  following  words : 

Genebaii  Orders,  No.  898. 

Jonrr  BxaoLunoir  of  ihanJa  to  Major-Genefol  Ulytaea  S.  Grant  and  the  officer$  and  sol- 
dura  uho  have  fought  under  hie  command  during  this  rebellion  ;  and  providing  tha 
tike  Preeident  of  the  United  States  shall  cause  a  medal  to  be  struck^  to  be  presented 
to  Mtjar-General  Grant  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Be  U  rewhed,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  BepreeentatPoee  of  the  United  States 
ef  America,  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  thanks  of  CongresB  be,  and  thej 
herebj  are,  presented  to  Major-General  Ulyeses  S.  Grant,  and  through  him  to 
llie  offioen  and  aoldieis  who  have  fought  under  his  command  during  this 
lebellioQ,  for  their  gallantry  and  good  conduct  in  the  battles  in  which  thej 
have  been  engaged ;  and  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  requested 
to  cause  a  gold  medal  to  be  struck,  with  suitable  emblems,  devices,  and  inscrip- 
tiotis,  to  be  presented  to  Migor-General  Grant.* 

Sbc.  3.  ATid  be  it  further  resolved,  That,  when  the  said  medal  shall  have 
been  struck,  the  President  shall  cause  a  copy  of-  this  joint  resolution  to  be  en- 
groflsed  on  parchment,  and  shaU  transmit  the  same,  together  with  the  said 
medal,  to  Biajor-General  Grant,  to  be  presented  to  him  in  the  name  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  resolf>ed,  That  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  carry 
this  resolution  into  e£fect  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas' 
nry  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

SCHUTLER  GoiiFAX, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
H.  HamTiIN, 
Viqe-Freddent  of  the  United  States  and  Preddent  of  the  Senate. 

Approved,  December  17, 1863 :  Abraham  LiwooLif . 

*  On  one  side  was  the  profile  of  Grant,  surrounded  by  a  wreath  of  laurels, 
with  his  name,  the  year  1868,  and  a  galaxy  of  stars.  On  the  reverse,  a  figure 
of  Fame,  with  a  trump  and  a  scroll  bearing  the  names  of  his  victories.  The 
motto  was :  "  Proclaim  Liberty  throughout  the  Land." 
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Another  resolution  was  offered,  but  did  not  then  pass,  to 
reyive  the  grade  of  lieutenant-general.  To  the  many,  a  lieu- 
tenant-general was  a  cumbrous  Grand  Lama  to  be  enshrined 
at  Washington,  and  Grant  was  absolutely  needed  in  the  field. 
To  others,  it  seemed  that  we  had  military  rank  and  titles 
enough ;  it  was  dangerous  to  increase  them ;  and,  besides,  the 
rebellion  was  going  to  be  crushed :  it  was  no  matter  when,  or 
by  whom.  Such  counsellors  have  given  rise  to  the  charge 
that  republics  are  ungrateful.  Bepublics,  governed  by  such 
men,  are  so.  But  if  honor  to  Grant  had  been  put  to  the 
popular  vote,  there  was  no  limit  to  the  tributes  they  would 
have  poured  at  his  feet. 

Learned,  religious,  temperance  societies  elected  him  honor- 
ary or  life  member.  Segars,  revolvers,  and  gifts  of  various 
kinds  were  showered  upon  him.  To  none  of  whjch  does  he 
revert  with  so  much  pleasure  as  to  a  brier-wood  segar-case, 
made  with  a  pocket-knife  by  a  poor  soldier,  and  presented  to 
him  with  feelings  of  veneration  and  regard,  but  with  no  desire 
for  any  return.  The  Legislatures  of  Ohio  and  New  York* 
voted  him  thanks.  Mothers  called  their  children  after  him, 
and  a  large  generation  of  little  U*S.'s  and  Grants  date  their 
birthdays  at  this  time.  Every  voice  was  heard  in  his  praise, 
except  that  of  an  occasional  blind  adherent  of  some  displaced 
general,  or  those  whom  he  had  the  moral  courage  to  treat  ac- 
cording to  their  ill-deservings,  and  who  had  the  good  sense  to 
speak  only  in  whispers  and  innuendos.  He  was  already  the 
most  famous  man  in  America,  the  man  to  whom  aU  looked  as 
the  one  who  should  lead  us  through  the  storms  of  war  to  the 
quiet  haven  of  a  lasting  peace.  This  was  the  prophecy ;  the 
fulfilment  was  to  be  speedy. 


*  "Hesolwd,  That  the  thanks  of  the  people  of  this  State  be  tendered  to 
Gteneial  Ghrant  and  his  army  for  their  glorious  victories  in  the  Valley  of  the 
MiBsissippi,  and  the  still  more  glorious  victory  of  Missionary  Bidge  and  Lookout 
Mountain,  and  thata  certified  copy  of  this  zeBolution  be  forwarded  to  General 
axant." 
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NEW  LABOBS. 


As  soon  as  order  was  restored  in  his  front,  and  a  proper 
organization  given  to  his  forces,  General  Grant'set  to  work  to 
acquaint  himself  with  the  needs  and  interests  of  his  vast 
military  division. 

His  laurels  were  not  lotos  flowers,  but  were  the  growth 

"Of  thoee  immortal  plants  that  bloom 
Upon  Olympus,  making*  ns  immortal ; 

#  «  •  #  « 

And  make  the  mind  prolific  in  its  fancies." 

He  forwarded  to  Washington  well-digested  plans  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  in  the  Southwest ;  and  such  was  the 
high  opinion  now  entertained'of  his  military  capacity  and  ad- 
ministrative ability,  that  a  joint  resolution  was  offered  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  on  the  7th  of  January,  1864,  requesting 
the  President  to  call  out  a  million  of  volunteers  for  ninety 
days;  and  also,' that  he  would  assign  General  GranN}  to  the 
command. 

At  this  time,  General  Grant  made  several  tours  of  inspec- 
tion. He  visited  Knoxville,  and  finding  the  rebel  cavalry 
were  attacking  his  outposts,  he  increased  the  commands  from 
his  now  otherwise  temporarily  unoccupied  troops. 

VISITS  CUMBERLAND  GAP. 

In  order  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  character  of  Cumberland 
Gap,  which  had  been  won  and  lost  several  times,  he  made  a 
mountain  journey  from  Kaoxville  to  LouisviUe,  in  the  severest 
days  .of  winter,  on  horseback,  the  precipitous  roads  being  so 
sheeted  with  ice  as  to  make  the  travelling  very  perilous.  The 
most  dangerous  portions  of  the  route  he  was  obliged  to  walk 
over.  Thus  he  passed  through  the  Gap  tp  Barbersville,  and 
thence  through  Loudon  and  Lexington.  '^  Hail  to  the  Chief 
— both  air  and  words — greeted  him  at  every  stopping-place ; 
but  nowhere  could  he  be  prevailed  upon  to  make  a  speech. 
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On  this  point  he  seems  inexorable ;  but,  let  ns  say,  in  passing, 
that  this  is  no  affected  reticence :  it  springs  from  real  diffi- 
dence. His  embarrassment  would  be  so  great,  that  he  dare 
not  trust  himself  to  make  a  speech.  What  thus  springs  from 
necessity,  has,  however,  been  as  greatly  in  his  favor  as  if  it 
had  been  dictated  by  policy  and  worldly  wisdom.  His  busi- 
ness has  been  action.  Puty  has  never  called  upon  him  to 
speak ;  and  so  no  unfortunate  extempores  to  satisfy  a  mob 
can  be  quoted  against  him. 

At  Nashville,  his  greatest  concern  was  to  open  regular  com- 
munication to  Chattanooga,  which  was  by  no  means  yet  over- 
bxurdened  with  supplies.  He  arrived  at  Louisville  on  the 
11th  of  January,  and  on  the  12th  the  communications  were 
fully  opened,  and  a  large  quantity  of  stores  poured  into 
Chattanooga,  in  readiness  for  the  future  movements  of  Sher- 
man. 

On  the  13th  of  January,  he  was  again  at  Nashville,  and 
immediately  returned  to  Chattanooga. 

Of  course,  the  brilliant  points  in  Grant's  career  are  found 
in  his  splendid  strategy  and  masterly  battle-attacks,  but  a 
study  of  his  life  in  these  lulls  iu  the  storm  of  war  reaUy  dis- 
plays his  character  to  equal  advantage.  His  treatment  of 
deserters,  who  were  now  coming  in  great  numbers,  is  worthy 
of  our  observation. 

It  was  just,  prudent,  and  humane.  Upon  their  taking  an 
oath,  which  he  prescribed,  they  were  disarmed,  fed,  and  pro- 
vided with  free  passes  on  all  military  railroads  and  govern- 
ment steamboats  to  their  own  homes.  Many  were  employed 
in  the  quartermaster  and  engineer  departments,  at  fair  wages ; 
and  to  avoid  the  danger  of  their  recapture,  they  were  ex- 
empted from  military  service  in  our  ajmy.  (General  Order, 
December  12, 1863.) 

Our  Bpace  will  not  permit  us  to  reproduce  the  judicious 
orders  issued  at  this  period.  Hi«  former  experience  as  a 
quartermaster  was  now  brought  into  requisition,  in  the  con- 
trol of  that  department,  within  the  limits  of  his  vast  command, 
and  the  legislation  with  regard  to  the  seizure  of  rebel  prop- 
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ertj  was  carried  out  by  him  in  a  prompt  and  ekilfal,  bnt 
always  just  and  humane  manner. 


VISIT  TO  ST.  LOUIS. 

On  the  26th  of  January,  1864,  General  Grant  was  at  St. 
Ix>tiis,  whither  he  had  gone  only  on  account  of  the  dangerous 
illness  of  one  of  his  children.  But  the  crisis  of  the  illness 
had  already  passed  when  he  arrived,  and  the  announcement 
of  his  presence  at  his  old  home  was  the  signal  for  festive 
demonstrations  and  new  honors.  Everybody  was  anxious  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  man  who  had  opened  their  grand  river 
to  the  sea ;  and  who  had,  if  possible,  rendered  the  glories  of 
Vicksbnrg  dim,  by  the  lightniug  flashes  of  Chattanooga.  He 
had  come,  unheralded,  and  had  registered  his  name  on  the 
hotel-book  as  U.  S.  Grant,  Chattanooga.  The  news  fled  like 
wild-fire  over  the  city,  and  the  next  day  an  invitation  was 
sent  him  to  a  public  dinner,  offered  by  the  citizens  of  St. 
Louis,  represented  by  a  large  number  of  the  principal  gentle- 
men. 

He  accepted  the  invitation,  and  Friday,  the  29th,  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  banquet.  He  spent  the  27th  in  visiting  the 
tmiversity,  in  talking  with  his  old  friends,  and  in  attending 
theatre,  and  devoted  the  two  followiug  days  to  his  family. 

The  evening  of  the  29th  was  a  proud  occasion  for  Grant 
and  for  St.  Louis.  To  many  of  the  people  he  had  been  for- 
merly known  as  a  private  citizen  of  moderate  station,  engaged 
in  industrial  pursuits ;  but  now  the  prophet  was  receiving  un- 
soKcited  honors  in  his  own  country  and  his  own  hdme.  Or 
rather,  he  had  fulfilled,  without  prophesying ;  and  the  people 
of  St.  Louis  owed  to  him  a  debt  which  they  could  never  repay, 
but  only  gratefully  acknowledge.  It  was  no  stinted  or  ex- 
torted tribute  of  gratitude  and  admiration ;  the  enthusiasm 
was  intense. 

"  The  observed  of  aU  observers,"  he  sat  among  two  hundred 
guests  at  the  tihle  of  the  Lindell  Hotel,  receiving  the  applause 
and  admiration  of  aU  with  great  modesty  and  evident  em- 
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barrassment.  Around  him  were  several  distingaished  generals, 
and  his  faiher-in-law,  Mr.  F.  Dent.  The  toast  of  the  evening 
was,  "Our  distinguished  guest,  Major-General  Grant,"  fol- 
lowed by  a  burst  from  the  band  of  the  well-known  air,  "  Hail 
to  the  Chief."  Grant  rose,  amidst  the  tumultuous  cheering  of 
the  guests,  but  he  could  not  reply.  His  words  were,  "  Gentle- 
men, in  response,  it  will  be  impossible  to  do  more  than  thank 
you. 

That  same  day,  the  Common  Council  of  St.  Louis  had  pre- 
sented its  thanks  in  behalf  of  the  city  f  and  that  night,  after 
the  dinner,  he  was  serenaded,  but  again  said  but  few  words, 
declining  to  speak. 

Ford  says,  in  his  "Handbook  of  Spain,"  that  the  best 
weapon  for  passing  through  the  mountains,  beset  with  ban- 
ditti, is  a  segar-case  filled  with  good  Havanas.  Now  we  do 
not  mean  to  compare  our  people  to  Spanish  contrabandistas ; 
but  Grant  acts  upon  that  principle,  slightly  varied  in  its 
appUcation.  On  this  occasion,  as  on  others  since,  he  satisfied 
the  crowd  by  taking  a  segar  from  his  pocket,  lighting  it,  and 
puffing  the  smoke  in  their  presence. 

The  invariable  segar  has  thus  done  him  good  service  on 
many  occasions.  The  pantomime  of  lighting  it  is  cheered  in 
lieu  of  a  speech. 


♦  Council  Cuambrb,  City  of  St.  Loxtu, 
January  29,  1864. 

Wherecu,  Migor-Qeneral  U.  S.  Grant  has,  since  our  last  meeting,  saddenly 
and  nnexpectedly  arriyed  among  ns,  and  the  opportunity  not  having  pre- 
sented itself  whereby  the  dty  anthorities  and  this  body  could  testify  their  great 
esteem,  regard,  and  indebtedness  due  his  modest,  unnoerdng  energies,  sivoayed 
neither  by  the  mighty  successes  wJiich  have  cromied  his  genius  and  efforts  in 
beJtcUf  of  th^  Government,  nor  the  machinations  of  politicians — evidences  of  the 
true  patriot  and  soldier  ;  therefore,  be  it 

Eesoked,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  St.  Loolfl 
are  eminently  due,  and  are  hereby  respectfully  tendered  to  Mijor-General  U. 
S.  Grant,  in  behalf  of  the  Qty  of  St.  Louis. 

Resolved,  That  his  honor  the  mayor  be  respectfully  requested  to  give  his 
official  approval  to  this  preamble  and  resolution,  and  cause  the  seal  of  the  city 
to  be  affixed,  and  the  same  presented  to  Mtjor-Oeneral  U.  S.  Grant 
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CHAPTER  XXm 


_• 

EI^EWHEBE  IN  'i'H  K  FIELD. 


Ths  Miwimifpi.— Banks. — Stbxlb. — Rosxobans. — Oub  Fondk  ooxparxd  with  ti» 
BEBSLS. — Shbbman'b  ]szpxdition  TO  Mbbidian.— Thokas  movbs  upon  Dalton. 

^SXTMOVB  AT  OlUSTBK. — OnB  HXAD   NBBDBD.^No  POLITIOAL  A8PIBATI0N8. 

It  become!^  ns  now  to  take  a  rapid  glance  at  the  general 
sitaation  of  affairs  in  other  parts  of  the  theatre  of  war.  The 
Mississippi  Biver  had  been  fortified  in  numerous  positions 
with  heayy  guns,  and  garrisoned  principally  by  negro  troops, 
from  Cairo  to  Forts  St.  Philip  and  Jackson,  below  New 
Orleans.  .  General  Banks  had  his  headquarters  in  New 
Orleans,  and  had  detachments  at  Brashear  City  and  Browns- 
Tille.  General  Steele  had  a  considerable  army  at  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas,  and  General  Rosecrans  commanded  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Missouri.  We  had  eight  hundred  thousand  men 
in  the  field,  and  to  oppose  these  the  rebels,  now  everywhere 
acting  on  the  defensive,  numbered  half  that  force.  The  com- 
mand of  Lee,  including  Longstreet,  and  the  troops  in  West 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  was  a  hundred  and  twelve 
thousand  strong.  The  army  which  Grant  had  beaten  at 
Chattanooga  had  been  confided  to  General  Johnston,  and  was 
upwards  of  fifty  thousand  strong.  This  included  the  garrison 
of  Mobile,  and  the  force  with  which  Bishop  Polk  encountered 
Sherman's  march  to  Meridian. 
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SHERMAN'S  EXPEDITIONS. 


We  must  recur  for  a  moment  to  Sherman.  After  he  had 
given  relief  to  Knoxville  his  troops  were  returned  to  Chatta- 
nooga, and  then  stationed  from  Scottsboro\  Alabama,  along 
the  Memphis  Railroad  to  Huntsville.  Towards  the  end  of 
January,  Sherman  was  ordered  to  Vicksburg,  to  command  an 
expedition  to  the  southeast.  He  moved  from  Vicksburg  with 
McPherson's  (Seventeenth)  corps,  in  light  marching  order,  to 
Morton,  and  thence  to  Meridian.  He  had  collected  a  large 
cavalry  force  at  Memphis,  which  was  to  start  on  the  1st  of 
February,  and  join  him  at  Meridian.  Met,  biit  not  impeded, 
by  the  enemy,  who  were  easily  driven  away  from  Champion 
Hill,  Clinton,  and  Jackson,  he  moved  forward  to  Meridian. 
Hurlbut  had  followed  in  rear  of  McPherson  with  the  Six- 
teenth Corps,  and  the  two  coi-ps  had  united  at  Jackson  and 
marched  together.  The  advanpe  of  this  movable  column 
into  the  enemy's  country  promised  great  resmlts.  Mobile 
was  in  terror,  and  a  pathway  to  the  Gulf  seemed  open,  but  it 
was  all  shipwrecked  by  a  want  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
the  cavalry.  General  "W.  S.  Smith  was  to  have  started  on 
the  1st  of  February,  but  did  not  until  the  11th,  and  the  rebel 
General  Polk  was  rapidly  collecting  his  forces  with  a  good 
proportion  of  cavalry,  which  could  only  be  met  by  cavalry ; 
and  ours  failed  to  appear.  The  great  railway  centre  of  Meri- 
dian was  destroyed,  with  the  track  running  to  Quitman,  to 
Lauderdale  Springs,  and  to  Cuba  Station.  On  the  25th  of 
February,  General  Sherman  returned  to  Vicksburg. 

In  front  of  Charleston,  the  condition  of  affairs  remained 
unchanged.  An  expedition  made  by  General  Thomas,  under 
Grant's  order  from  Chattanooga,  upon  Dalton,  was  abandoned 
without  results. 

Foster  had  relieved  Bumside  in  the  command  at  Enoxville 
immediately  after  the  siege  was  raised,  but  did  not  long  retain 
the  command.  Schofield,  who  had  reheved  General  Foster, 
had  moved  upon  Longstreet,  and  reconnoitred  his  position. 
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On  the  20ih  of  Febmary,  (General  Seymour,  in  command  in 
Florida,  had  met  with  a  serions  reverse  at  Olustee. 

The. army  of  the  Potomac,  under  General  Meade,  was  posted 
near  Culpepper  Courthouse  from  December,  1863,  to  May, 
1864  ;  and  although  cavalry  reconnoissances  were  constantly 
made,  and  skirmishes  were  the  order  of  the  day,  no  great 
movements  were  undertaken  within  these  periods  by  that 
army. 

Such  was,  very  briefly,  the  condition  of  aflfairs ; — a  military 
labyrinth,  requiring  one  head  to  control,  and  one  initiated 
mind  to  thread  out,  its  intricate  combinations.  As  the  need 
became  manifest,  aU  eyes  turned  to  Grant,  and,  by  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  Government  and  people,  he  was  exalted  to  the 
perilous  and  responsible  position.  A  new  grade  of  lieutenant- 
general  was  created  for  him,  and  with  it  a  new  labor,  which, 
like  those  of  Hercules,  carried  with  it  increased  difficulty  of 
achievement. 

There  were  many  who,  carried  away  by  enthusiasm,  were 
disposed  to  offer  him  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency.  But 
the  most  thoughtful  preferred  his  services  in  the  field ;  and  he 
himself  discountenanced  such  approaches,  feeling  that  his  great 
mission  was  to  finish  the  war,  and  having  in  this  so  magnifi- 
cent a  scope  for  a  patriot's  Stmbition,  that  he  would  rather 
lose  than  gain  by.  political  preferment.  We  are  reminded  of 
the  opinion  expressed  by  Paul  Louis  Courier,  concerning  Na- 
poleon's desire  to  be  emperor :  "  Etre  Bonaparte  est  se  faire, 
aire  ;  il  aspire  k  desccndre."  So,  had  Grant,  with  the  weight 
and  the  glories  of  the  giant  campaign  before  him,  been  be- 
guiled by  visions  of  the  White  House  and  the  presidency,  he 
would  have  aspired  to  descend.     But  he  did  not. 

Foiling  the  politicians  that  approached  him  with  a  pleasantry, 
he  declared  that  when  the  war  was  over  he  would  offer  himself 
as  a  candidate  to  be  mayor  of  Galena,  and,  if  elected,  would 
have  the  sidewalk  put  in  order  between  his  house  and  the 
depot.  He  has  not  had  a  single  political  thought  during  his 
career. 

17 
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•  

THE  UEUTENANT-OENEBAL — ^BETBOSFEOT  AKD  PBOSFECT. 
I 
Gbast  LnuTKNANT-GxinaiAL.— Arsiyxs  at  WASHnreTON.— BKOOoHnao)  at  Wii#- 
i^bd's. — Coionssioir  pBEflKKTED.— Pbssidxnt*  b  ADDBX88. — Gsabt's  SEPXr.— Be- 

VIVAL  0»  THB  OBADX.— WABHDreTON,  SOOTT,  AOT)  GbAMT.— ThB  SSW  LAW. — 
G]iAin''8  PEB80NAL  APPXAXLAKOX.— ThX  HOITOB  UlTSOLIOITED.— ThX  OOimiBT  XBBM 
HDC. — ^WhAT  HX  had  DOSX  TO  XABN  IT.— PkOIPXCT  OP  BXSPOXBXBIUTT  ASD  DAKOXX. 

— Will  he  buoobxd  ? — Unbivallxd  globt. 

On  the  2d  of  March,  1864,  GrAnt  was  confirmed  by  the 
United  States  Senate,  in  executive  session,  as  Lieutenant- 
Qeneral  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States.  This  put  him 
over  all  our  other  generals,  but  did  not,  without  a  special 
order,  make  him  commander-in-chief  of  our  armies. 

At  five  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  the  8th,  he 
arrived  in  Washington  to  receive  his  commission.  He  seated 
himself,  unnoticed,  at  the  dinner-table  of  Willard's  Hotel ; 
but  being  discovered  by  a  gentleman  who  had  seen  him  in 
New-Orleans — ^for  his  face  was  not  even  then  familiar  to 
Washington  people — ^he  was  brought  to  his  feet  by  the  cry 
that  "the  hero  of  Vicksburg  was  in  the  room,"  and  by  a 
storm  of  cheers  which  might  well  bewilder  so  modest  a  man. 
In  the  evening  he  attended  the  President's  levee,  where  he 
was  the  observed  of  all  observers. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  9th,  at  one  o'clock,  he  was  received 
by  the  President  in  the  cabinet  chamber,  and  was  presented 
with  the  commission.  In  any  one  of  the  old  European  mon- 
archies, the  presentation  would  have  been  made  among  the 
grandest  surroundings.  In  ancient  Bome,  it  would  have  been 
inaugurated  by  a  triumph  like  that  in  which  Titus  joined  hia 
father  after  the  famous  capture  of  Jerusalem. 
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Bat  the  scene  was  more  in  keeping  with  our  republican 
mamiers  and  the  still  undecided  issues  of  the  war.  It  was  no 
time  for  pageants  :  there  was  no  bnlliant  gathering,  no  splen- 
did 8ta£  There  were  the  President  and  his  entire  pabiuet ; 
General  Halleck,  the  retiring  commander-in-chief;  General 
Bawlins,  Grant's  chief  of  staff ;  Colonel  Comstock,  his  chief 
engineer ;  Mr.  Nicolay,  the  President's  private  secretary  ;  and 
the  Honorable  Owen  Lovejoy,  of  Illinois.  It  was  eminently 
proper  that  one  other  person  shftuld  be  present,  and  that  wa3 
the  general's  eldest  son,  a  fine  boy  of  fourteen,  the  inheritor 
of  his  father's  glory,  and  who,  with  such  an  example  and  such 
training,  may  well  be  incited  to  a  life  of  usefulness,  and  per- 
haps tsme. 

When  General  Grant  entered  the  executive  chamber  he 
was  cordially  received  by  the  President,  and  presented  to  the 
<»ftbinet.  Mr.  Lincoln  then  addressed  him  in  the  following 
words: 

"  General  Grant — ^The  nation's  appreciation  of  what  you 
have  done,  and  its  reliance  upon  you  for  what  remains  to  be 
done  iQ  the  existing  great  struggle,  are  now  presented  with 
this  commission,  constituting  you  Lieutenant-General  in  the 
Anny  of  the  United  States.  With  this  high  honor  devolves 
opon  you  also  a  corresponding  responsibility.  Ab  the  coun- 
try herein  trusts  you,  so,  under  God,  it  wiU  sustain  you.  I 
scarcely  need  to  add,  that,  with  what  I  here  speak  for  the 
nation,  goes  my  own  hearty  personal  concurrence." 

For  once  in  his  life,  and  we  believe  for  the  only  time,  the 
General  could  not  refuse  to  make  a  speech  ;  but  what  he  said 
was  very  brief,  and  to  the  point.  The  words,  which  have  a 
peculiar  significance  in  the  light  of  the  great  events  which 
have  siiice  transpired,  were  these : 

^'Mb.  Pbesident — I  accept  the  commission,  with  gratitude 
for  the  high  honor  conferred.  With  the  aid  of  the  noble 
ttrmies  that  have  fought  on  so  many  fields  for  our  common 
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ooiintry,  it  will  be  my  earnest  endeayor  not  to  disappoint  your 
expectations.  I  feel  the  fall  weight  of  the  responsibilitiea 
now  devolying  on  me ;  and  I  know  that  if  they  are  met,  it  will 
be  due  to  those  armies,  and,  above  all,  to  the  favor  of  that 
Providence  which  leads  both  nations  and  men." 

Introductions  followed.  Half  an  hour  was  spent  in  conveis 
sation  with  the  secretaries,  and  this  simple  but  important  in- 
terview was  ended.  • 

Making  a  rapid  visit  with  General  Meade  to  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  on  the  10th,  he  started  on  the  morning  of  the 
11th  for  the  West ;  and  on  the  10th,  a  special  order  of  the ' 
President  assigned  the  new  lieutenant-General  to  the  com- 
mand of  all  the  armies. 

And  here  we  may  pause  for  a  moment  to  consider  what  all 
this  signified. 

THE  NEW  QBADE. 

The  revival  of  this  rank  of  lieutenant-general  recalls  to  us 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  had  been  before  conferred 
in  America,  and  which  marked  two  important  periods  in  our 
history.  In  1798,  incident  to  the  threatening  aspect  of  our 
relations  with  France,  the  Congress  had  conferred  it  upon 
Washington,  who,  in  the  next  year,  had  he  lived,  would  have 
been  a  full  general,  the  only  sensible  and  logical  rank  which 
a  commander-in-chief  should  hold.  Upon  Washington's 
death,  the  rank  was  discontinued. 

In  the  long  years  from  February,  1849,  to  December,  lj862, 
earnest  efforts  were  made  to  confer  this  grade,  by  brevet,  on 
General  Winfield  Scott,  for  his  long  and  illustrious  services  to 
the  country  ;  but  his  enemies  were  ingenious  and  malignant, 
and  among  them  the  most  pertinacious  was  the  then  Honorable 
Jefferson  Davis. 

These  two  great  men  were  the  only  predecessors  of  Grant, 
for  whom  the  full  rank  was  now  revived. 

The  bill  reviving  it  was  introduced  into  the  lower  House 
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bj  Grant's  constant  friend,  the  Honorable  Mr.  Washbnme, 
and  being  referred  to  the  Military  Committee,  was  slightly 
amende^)  ftnd  finally  presented  to  the  House  in  the  following 
fonn: 

^'Beii  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Souse  (f  Bepresentativea  (f 
tte  UmJted  States  of  America,  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
grade  of  lieutenant-general  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  re- 
viyed  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States  of  America ;  and  the 
President  is  hereby  authorized,  whenever  he  shall  deem  it  ex- 
pedient, to  appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  a  commander  of  the  army,  to  be  selected  during 
war,  from  among  those  officers  in  the  military  service  of  the 
United  States,  not  below  the  grade  of  major-general,  most 
distinguished  for  courage,  skill,  and  ability ;  and  who,  being 
I       commissioned  as  lieutenant-general,  shall  he  authorized,  under 
\      the  direction  of  the  President,  to  command  the  armies  (f  the 
I       Ufiiied  States. 

"  Sec.  2.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  the  lieutenant- 
general  appointed  as  is  hereinbefore  provided,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  the  pay,  allowances,  and  staff  specified  in  the  fifth 
section  of  the  act  approved  May  28,  1798  ;  and  also  the  al- 
lowances described  in  the  sixth  section  of  the  act  approved 
August  23,  1842,  granting  additional  rations  to  certain  of- 
I  ficers ;  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  bill  contained  shall 
!  be  construed  in  any  way  to  affect  the  rank,  pay,  or  allowances 
of  Winfield  Scott,  Ideutenant-General  by  brevet,  now  on  the 
retired  list  of  the  army." 

To  this,  while  in  the  course  of  debate,  Mr.  Eoi^s  offered  an 
amendment  recommending  General  Grant  for  the  original 
vacancy.  Mr.  Washbume's  speech  in  favor  of  the  amended 
bill  is  a  masterly  and  eloquent  exposition  of  the  services  of 
General  Grant,  and  his  high  eulogium  has  been  vindicated  in 
detail  by  the  after  history.  The  opposition  was  very  small ; 
a  triumphant  majority  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  to  nine- 
teen votes  sent  it  to  the  Senate,  who  confirmed  it,  and  on  the 
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1st  of  March  the  President  approved  the  bill,  and  nominated 
Grant.  On  the  2d,  as  we  have  said,  the  Senate,  in  executive 
session,  confirmed  him.  Let  us  add  that  the  country,  with 
one  voice,  hailed  and  sanctioned  the  appointment,  the  most 
important  ever  made  in  America. 

Perhaps  we  could  select  no  better  time  to  give  some  de- 
lineations of  the  presence  and  person  of  the  general  thus 
honored. 

FEBSONAL  OHABAGTEBISTIOS. 

He  was  not  quite  forty-three  years  of  age,  of  medium 
height,  and  strong,  well-knit  frame.  His  appearance,  at  first 
sight,  is  not  striking.  Careless  of  dress,  and  with  no  grandeur 
of  air  or  imposing  carriage,  he  would  not  attract  a  casual 
observer  in  a  crowd ;  but  a  study  of  tis  face  while  conversing 
with  him  would  satisfy  a  physiognomist,  even  without  a 
knowledge  of  his  history,  that  he  is  no  ordinary  man.  Hia 
hair  is  full,  brown,  worn  short,  parted  at  the  side  over  a  full 
forehead,  slightly  prominent,  but  not  protuberant  at  the 
brows.  He  has  a  good  nose,  relieved  from  the  elegant  weak- 
ness of  the  Grecian  by  a  shght  curve;  blue  eyes,  sad,  but 
neither  dreamy  nor  stupid,  which  dilate  into  bold  expression 
in  times  of  action  and  danger ;  a  firm,  evenly  closed  mouth, 
which  would  express  more  if  free  from  beard ;  a  beard  of  red- 
dish brown,  cut  close,  evidently  for  comfort,  and  for  that 
readiness  of  action  with  which  the  razor  interferes;  and  a 
square,  but  not  projecting,  jaw  and  chin.  The  face,  in  spite 
of  former  critics,  tells  to  my  mind  its  own  story  fully.  I  see 
in  it  wiU,  energy,  a  sense  of  responsibility,  reticence,  and 
entire  self-control.  If  any  have  doubted  it,  let  them  study 
the  best  photographs  again,  and  they  wiU  be  convinced. 

To  pass  from  his  physiognomy  to  his  character.  He  is  a 
man  of  irreproachable 4^e  and  habits;  pure,  humane,  and 
generous.  His  everlasting  segar  deserves  a  place  in  history, 
for  it  is  a  part  of  the  man ;  he  is  never  without  it,  and  his 
segars  are  very  strong.    But  excess  in  tobacco  depends  upon 
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the  constitation,  and  it  evidenily  suits  Qrant.  He  is  entiielj 
without  ostentation  in  Lis  house  and  table ;  and  his  able  staff 
is  kept  for  use,  and  not  show. 

In  many  of  his  orders  and  dispatches  he  has  devoutly  rec- 
ognized the  providence  of  God,  and  his  reliance  upon  it,  as 
being  the  chief  strength  of  nations  and  men ;  and  if  he  ever 
swears,  the  religious  world  may  be  certified  that  his  oaths  are 
in  the  same  category  with  those  of  my  Uncle  Toby  and  of 
Washington  at  Monmouth.  He  is  phlegmatic,  but  not  insen- 
sible; cool,  but  not  without  enthusiasm;  habitually  grave, 
with  a  simple  dignity,  but  eiBfesily  approachable  by  all,  even  to 
the  poorest  private;  in  speech,  laconic,  but  unaffected;  no 
official  non-committal  about  him;  clear-headed,  forgetting 
nothing,  arranging  details  easily  in  his  capacious  brain;  with- 
out much  reliance  upon  red  tape ;  blushing  when  praised,  and 
bearing  both  praise  and  blame  with  silent  magnanimity. 
Above  all,  he  combines  what  Guizot  has  called  the  "  genius  of 
common  sense"  with  a  determination  to  "  go  ahead." 

Such,  in  brief,  was  the  man  who  had  made  himseK  a  model 
hero  for  the  American  people ;  such  the  man  who  had  come 
to  Washington,  on  his  own  merits,  but  not  by  his  own  solici- 
tation, to  be  made  Ueutenant-general  and  commander-in-chief. 
In  the  words  of  Mr.  Washbume,  "  No  man  with  Im  consent  has 
ever  mentioned  his  name  in  connection  with  afiy  position.  I  say 
what  I  know  to  be  true,  when  I  allege  that  every  promotion 
he  has  received  since  he  first  entered  the  service  to  put  down 
this  rebellion,  was  moved  without  his  knowledge  or  consent. 
And  in  regard  to  this  very  matter  of  lieutenant-general,  after 
the  hiU  vxis  iniroducedy  and  his  name  mentioned  in  connection  there- 
with, he  wrote  me  and  admonished  me  that  he  had  been  highly 
honored  already  by  the  Oovemmenl,  and  did  not  ask  or  deserve 
any  thing  more  in  the  shape  of  honors  or  prom/otion;  and  that  a 
suooess  over  the  enemy  toas  what  he  craved  above  every  thing  dse  ; 
that  he  only  desired  to  hold  svch  an  irifluence  over  those  under  his 
command  as  to  use  them  to  the  best  advantage  to  secure  that  end'' 
But  the  country  had  need  of  him ;  the  Government  could  not  do 
without  him,  and  so  they  saved  themselves  by  honoring  Grant. 
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And  here,  while  }ie  stands  in  our  narratiye  at  the  parting  of 
the  ways,  let  us  briefly  advert  to  the  retrospect,  and  then 
glance  at  the  prospect  before  him. 

BETROSFEOT.  ^ 

First,  let  us  see  what  he  had  done  to  make  himself,  in  vio- 
lation of  the  maxim  of  the  French  philosopher,*  a  necessary 
'man  to  the  American  people.  From  the  day  of  his  second 
entry  into  the  seryice  as  a  colonel  of  volunteers,  he  had  been 
continually  in  the  field,  and  not  sunning  his  uniform  in  the 
streets  of  our  great  cities.  He  had  been  constantly  enlarging 
his  sphere  of  action.  TTis  name  became  speedily  known  to 
the  country,  and  the  laconic  philosophy  of  his  dispatches 
gave  the  people  somethiug  to  take  hold  of  and  ring  the 
chimes  upon;  some  undesignedly  eloquent  epigram  of  each 
great  victory.  At  Fort  Donelson,  the  "unconditional  sur- 
render" which  he  demanded  gave  a  new  significance  to  the 
initial  letters  of  his  name.  "  I  propose  to  move  immediately 
upon  your  works,"  struck  a  popular  chord.  Hard  pressed  at 
Pittsburg  Landing,  he  told  Sherman  a  characteristic  story  on 
the  field,  iQustrating  the  secret  of  victory,  and  ordered  him  to 
assume  the  offensive. 

After  the  great  campaign  which  concluded  with  the  capture 
of  Vicksburg,  he  received  from  President  Idncohi  an  auto- 
graph letter,  magnanimously  confessiQg  that  he  had  not  been 
in  favor  of  the  plan  of  the  campaign,  and  ending  thus:  "I 
now  wish  to  make  a  personal  acknowledgment,  that  you  were 
right  and  I  was  wrong."  He  had  opened  the  Mississippi 
from  the  head-waters  to  the  mud-islands  of  the  Delta. 

In  reaUy  serious  straits  at  Chattanooga,  his  animals  dying 
by  thousands,  and  his  men  in  danger  of  starving — ^not,  how- 
ever, by  any  faidt  of  his  own,  for  he  only  assumed  command 
to  find  the  situation  such — ^he  had  received  Bragg's  merdfal 
message   to    remove  the    non-combatants,  and   had  heard 

*  La  Bochefoucanld  says :  "  U  n'y  a  pas  dliomme  neoessaire." 
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'Biagg'8  characteristic  boast  that  in  three  days*  time  Grant's 
annj  would  be  flying  in  hungry  disorder  to  Nashyille ;  where- 
as, in  three  days'  tim^,  Bragg's  disordered  hosts,  flanked  and 
beaten  in  front,  were  flying  southward  before  Grant's  attack. 

He  had  asked  for  nothing  from  the  Government ;  had  re- 
fnsad  to  make  capital  by  making  speeches ;  would  not  be  ap- 
proached on  political  questions;  escaped,  except  when  cor- 
nered, from  pubUc  demonstrations,  pubUc  dinners,  and  the 
like ;  and  now  the  young  maft,  unknown  to  the  public  four 
years  before — wood-dealer,  collector,  farmer,  leather-dealer, 
and  yet  always  an  honest  man  and  a  gentleman — ^had  come 
to  Washington  to  receive  his  reward,  the  very  greatest  to* 
which  an  American  had  ever  attaine4* 

PBOSPECT. 

But  it  was  something  far  more  and  far  different.  We  have 
glanced  at  the  retrospect :  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the 
nature  of  the  prospect — ^not  simply,  as  before,  one  of  partial 
trial  and  danger  and  glory,  but  of  a  sole  and  crushing  respon- 
sibility. As  his  hand  grasped  the  glittering  wreath,  it  turned 
magically  into  a  flaming  sword,  and  a  voice,  like  apocalyptic 
thunders,  cried  "Onward!"  The  stars  shone,  indeed,  but 
only  to  disclose  dimly  in  the  darkness  new  dangers,  new 
struggles,  vigils  never  intermitted;  and  it  was  a  very  bold 
man  indeed — one  of  sleepless  soul,  indomitable  courage,  and 
undyiDg  patriotism,  who,  amid  the  roaring  Bed  Sea  of  battie, 
the  breakers  of  official  dictation,  the  misapprehension  of  pro- 
found plans  by  an  impatient  and  impressible  public,  who  saw 
only  the  surface,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  Syrtis  Major  of 
politics — could  assume  such  a  charge  at  such  a  time,  even  with 
all  its  honors.  Would  he  flutter  and  flounder  and  fall,  like 
the  historical  dignitaries  of  other  days,  and  Uke  the  many  ex- 
perimental generals  of  our  own  times,  who  were  tasked  above 
their  powers,  and  failed  miserably?  Or  would  he  succeed 
completely,  and  achieve  a  colossal,  an  imrivaUed  fame? 
Surely^  in  the  latter  case,  would  be  applicable  to  him  the 
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words  uttered  by  the  eloquent  Tully  to  the  clement  Cffisar,  in 
which  he  declares,  that  in  the  praise  then  accorded,  the  great 
general  has  neither  rival  nor  sharers ;  it  is  beyond  the  power 
of  cohort,  centurion,  or  prefect.*    He  stands  alone. 

*  *'  At  veio  huJTU  glorife,  G.  Gflesar,  qnam  es  paulo  ante  adeptns,  sociiuiL 
habes  neminem :  totnm  hoc  qaantumcomque  est,  qnod  oerte  TwaYiTmiTn  est^ 
totmn  est,  inquam,  tnnm.  Nihil  ex  ista  lande  centurio,  nihil  pnefectos,  niliil 
oohoiB,  nihil  tnrma  deoerpit." — Qbat.  jpo  M.  Mabcello,  n.  7. 
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THE    CONDUCT    OF   THE   WAB. 
Gs^HT'fl  ooiTTioTioHS.— Evils  to  bb  bemsdibd.— Thx  mew  plan.— Thb  gbeat  trx- 

AnEB— How  OCOUPIBD.— TbB  BBBEL  ABHXX8.— LbB  ABB  JOHBSTOB. — OlIB  OFP08IBO 
ABMIE8. — BaBKB  IN  ViBGINIA. — DmSOTIONB  TO'  GbNEBAL  BuTLBB. — SiOBL's  IN- 
VTBDOTIOBB. 

Befobe  proceeding  to  follow  the  personal  movements  of 
lieutenant-General  Grant,  as  he  accompanied  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  shared  its  fortunes,  and  generally  directed  its 
moYements,  let  us  now  pause  for  a*  moment  to  glance  at  the 
whole  field,  and  present  a  summary  of  his  plans  and  purposes 
as  the  director  and  supervisor  of  aU  the  campaigns.  His  clear 
and  capacious  mind  had  been  silently  at  vork  on  the  great 
problem,  before  his  appointment  as  general-in-chief.  He  had 
long  been  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  operations  must 
be  continuous  and  unremitting,  without  regard  to  weather, 
season,  or  climate. 

We  had  an  active,  brave,  and  desperate  enemy.  The 
absolute  despotism  of  the  Confederate  government  enabled  it 
to  bring  into  the  service  every  man  and  boy  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms  ;  and  if  the  enemy  was  inferior  in  numbers  and  in 
resources,  that  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  manifest 
advantages.  He  was  able  to  move  always  upon  interior  lines, 
and  stood  upon  a  general  defensive,  which  he  pould  easily 
turn  into  an  offensive.  He  could  transport  troops  with  ease, 
in  order  to  mass  the  same  bodies,  at  different  times,  agaiast 
bur  separate  armies.  Seeking  the  strong  points,  he  could 
abandon  territory  at  pleasure,  without  losing  in  a  military 
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point  of  view.  While  our  armies  were  resting  or  inactiTe,  bj 
reason  of  weather  and  roads,  he  could  furlough  a  portion  of 
every  force,  to  plant  crops  or  provide  supplies,  calling  them 
together,  as  soon  as  threatened,  to  resist  our  new  advance.. 
Those  who  were  unfit  to  take  the  field,  were  employed  in 
general  preparations,  and  as  provosts  in  collecting  and  return- 
ing deserters. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  had  a  very  large  territory  to  hold 
J  and  garrison,  surrounded  by  a  hostile  population ;  extensive 
comn^unications  by  land  and  water  to  protect ;  and  increased 
difficulty  in  providing  supplies,  the  further  we  advanced.  Inde- 
pendent action  of  our  armies,  at  the  East  and  West,  had  been 
productive  of  great  eviL  As  in  a  baulky  team,  the  "  pull  all 
together"  was  wanting  ;  and  it  had  frequently  happened  that 
a  victory  in  the  East  was  partially  neutralized  by  disasters 
at  the  West,  and  viae  versa.  All  this  Grant  had  seen  and 
deplored. 

GBAirr's  PUBPOSE. 

The  plans  of  the  lieutenant-general  may  be  thus  epitomized. 
Starting  with  the  postulate  that  the  sole  object  confided  to 
him  was  to  destroy  the  military  power  of  the  rebellion,  and  feel- 
ing sure  that,  this  done,  its  whole  power, 'its  life  indeed,  would 
be  destroyed,  Grant  proposed — First:  To  counterpoise  the 
enemy's  interior  advantages,  by  engaging  him  at  all  important 
points  at  once  and  continuously,  that  he  might  not  shift  his 
troops  as  before,  without  exposing  weak  points  where  he 
would  readily  be  beaten.  Second :  To  make  imrelenting  war 
against  his  main  armies.  Beat  them  if  possible  ;  but  if  that 
could  not  be  done  at  once,  wear  them  out  by  constant  shocks 
and  constant  attrition.  In  the  latter  case,  he  saw  that  force 
of  numbers  alone  would,  in  the  end,  produce  the  desired  result. 
He  depended  greatly,  also,  and  not  without  reason,  upon  the 
valor  and  skill  of  our  armies ;  and  the  country  depended,  with 
entire  confidence,  upon  him. 
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THE  GBEAT  THEATBE. 

Let  US  now  oast  a  glance  on  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the 
Tast  theatre,  and  the  positions  of  our  forces,  when  he  assumed 
oommand  of  the  whole. 

L  The  seacoast  was  ahnost  entirely  blockaded  by  our  nayy, 
and  the  foreign  resources  of  the  rebels  reduced  almost  to  zero. 
We  had  footholds  at  many  points.  Plymouth,  Washington, 
and  Newbemj  in  North  Carolina,  had  Union  garrisons.  We 
were  in  possession  of  Beaufort,  Folly  Island,  Morris  Island, 
Hilton  Head,  Port  Boyal,  iu  South  CaroUna ;  Fort  Pulaski,  in 
Georgia ;  Femandina,  St.  Augustine,  Key  West,  and  Pensa- 
cola,  in  Florida ;  New  Orleans,  with  its  river  approaches,  in 
TjoulRJana ;  and  a  small  gairison  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bio 
Gkrande. 

n.  The  Mississippi  Biyer,  thanks  to  Qrant  and  his  gallant 
army,  was  ours  ia  its  entire  length.  It  was  strongly  garri- 
soned at  all  points,  from  St.  Louis  to  its  mouth.  Hie  entire 
line  of  the  Arkansas  was  also  in  our  possession  ;  so  that  we 
were  armed  masters  of  all  the  country  lyiug  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  north  of  the  Arkansas.  We  also  held  a  few 
points  in  Southern  Louisiana,  west  of  the  Mississippi,  but  not 
far  from  the  riyer.  All  the  remaining  Trans-Mississippi  tern* 
tory  was  in  rebel  possession,  and  held  by  a  force  of  not  less 
tham  eighty  thousand  men.  Of  this  force,  howeyer,  it  must 
be  obseryed,  that  it  had  become  somewhat  disintegrated  by 
inaction  and  want  of  opposition  by  our  armies  ;  so  that  one- 
half  of  it  was  in  a  state  of  partial  disbandment,  but  could 
easily  be  called  out  when  needed  to  join  the  garrisons.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  the  rebel  army  west  of  the  riyer  was  quite 
large  enough,  with  the  numerous  guerrilla  bands,  and  the 
dangerous,  because  secret,  co-operation  of  a  disloyal  and 
bitter  population,  to  render  it  necessary  to  employ  a  large 
force  in  order  to  keep  the  riyer  open  to  the  nayigation  of  our 
fleets  and  commerce,  and  to  giye  protection  to  the  loyal  men 
—few,  but  marked  men — ^in  the  country  west  of  it. 

m.  If  we  look  east  of  the  Mississippi  at  this  juncture,  we 
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without  a  written  word.  The  instructions,  therefore,  were 
Tery  general.  He  was  to  beat  Johnston's  army,  destroy  it  if 
possible,  and  march  down  as  far  as  possible  into  the  enemy's 
country. .  On  no  account  was  he  to  let  Johnston  slip  away 
and  join  Lee  in  Yifginia.  If  he  should  attempt  it,  Sherman 
was  to  f oUow  iQ  hot  haste,  and  neutralize  him.  Grant  prom- 
ised equally  not  to  let  large  re-enforcements  go  from  Lee  to 
Johnston,  to  crush  Sherman.  The  orders  were  Tery  general, 
but  the  sequel  proyed  that  the  trust  reposed  in  Sherman  was 
very  just. 

BANKS. 

Major-General  N.  P.  Banks,  commanding  the  Department 
of  the  Ghilf,  was  just  going  up  the  Bed  Biver  on  an  expedi- 
tion to  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  which  had  been  organized  be- 
fore Grant  assumed  the  command  iu  chief.  The  orders  sent 
to  Banks  were  general,  but,  in  the  light  of  after  events,  im- 
portant. He  was  directed  to  take  Shreveport  without  delay : 
or  in  the  event  of  its  requiring  ten  or  fifteen  days  over  the 
time  for  which  Sherman  had  sent  him  troops,  he  should  send 
them  back  to  their  commands  at  the  specified  time,  even  should 
this  make  it  necessary  ip  abandon  the  main  purpose  of  the 
Bed  Biver  expedition ;  for  this  force  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  Sherman  in  his  movements  east  of  the  Mississippi.  If  he 
succeeded  in  taking  Shreveport,  he  might  hold  it  with  an  ade- 
quate force,  but  must  take  the  bulk  of  his  troops  back  to  New 
Orleans,  which  might  soon  become  the  point  of  departure  for 
em  attack  upon  Mobile. 

We  need  not  dwell  long  upon  the  further  iustructions  to 
Gteneral  Banks.  They  were  explicit  on  all  the  great  points. 
If  successful,  he  was  to  turn  over  the  defence  of  the  Bed  Biver 
to  General  Steele  and  the  navy.  Except  the  pied-d-^erre  on 
the  Bio  Grande,  which  could  be  held  by  four  thousand  men 
well  intrenched,  a  service  for  which  the  colored  troops  might 
in  part  be  used,  he  was  to  abandon  Texas  entirely.  A  reduc- 
tion might  be  made  in  the  garrisons  on  the  Mississippi,  from 
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Port  HacLbon  to  New  OrleanB,  and  elsewhere  in  his  depart- 
^  ment,  and  he  woold  thus  haye  thirty  thousand  effectives  with 
which  to  move  against  Mobile,  in  co-operation  with  other 
troops  which  Grant  promised  to  send  him.  In  the  advance 
on  Mobile,  which  was  to  be  a  combined  movement  with  the 
navy,  he  was  to  arrange  with  Admiral  Farragut ;  but  Grant 
suggested  Pascagoula  as  a  base.  Profound  secrecy  was  en- 
joined upon  him. 

IN  visaiNiA. 

In  considering  the  problem  to  be  encountered  and  solved 
by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  more  than  one  plan  suggested 
itself.  The  primary,  all-transcending  instructions  were  to  at- 
tack Lee,  and  wherever  he  went,  to  follow  him.  Of  the  feasi- 
ble plans  which  presented  themselves,  the  j&rst  was  to  cross 
Qie  Bapidan  below  Lee's  army,  move  rapidly  upon  his  right 
flank,  and  torn  or  crush  it. 

The  second,  to  cross  above,  and  turn  or  threaten  Lee's  left. 

By  adopting  the  second  plan,  he  would  put  Lee  into  great 
concern  about  Bichmond,  and  make  it  impossible  for  him  to 
move  his  army,  or  send  large  raiding  parties  northward.  But 
ibis  would  separate  him  from  direct,  easy,  and  constantly 
shortening  lines  of  communication  with  Butler.  He  could 
only  move  with  a  certain  supply  of  rations,  and  if  unsuc- 
cessful in  beating  Lee,  must  return  to  his  base  when  those 
were  out. 

The  first  plan  promised  more.  By  crossing  below  he  could 
approach  Butler  and  Bichmond,  and  force  Lee  to  move  down 
with  him,  or  abandon  Bichmond  and  his  base.  It  is  true  that 
Lee  might  move  northward;  but  this  involved  a  desperate 
purpose,  and  wonderful,  almost  miraculous  fortune.  In  any 
event,  Lee  always  moved  upon  an  interior  line  and  acted  upon 
the  defensive. 

The  first  plan  was  adopted ;  and  in  carrying  it  out,  never  did 
Orant  assume  a  more  difficult  task  and  a  greater  responsibil- 
ity.   It  was  enough  to  appal  the  stoutest  heart.    There  are 

18 
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few  men  besides  Grant  who  would  have  undertaken  it.  We 
dare  not  assert  that  there  are  any  besides  him  who  would 
have  succeeded  in  it. 

The  plans  being  definitely  adopted,  all  the  armies  were  busy 
in  preparation.  Expecting  to  move  with  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac, he  could  issue  to  it  daily  orders.  To  the  forces  directly 
co-operating  with  it,  his  instructions  were  given  specifically  in 
writing. 

DIBEOnONS  TO  GEKEBAL  BUTLEB. 

As  early  as  April  2,  Gteneral  Grant  had  informed  Butler  of 
his  plans, — that  all  were  to  co-operate  energetically,  and  that 
as  aU  the  forces  could  not  be  united,  two  or  three  large  ones 
were  to  co-operate  in  a  common  purpose.  As,  by  concert  of 
a<ition,  these  should  approach  each  other,  the  territory  to  be 
guarded  would  decrease  in  extent,  and  the  entire  force  of  the 
enemy,  in  all  portions,  be  employed  at  the  same  time.  The 
conclusion  of  the  matter  was,  that  while  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac was  to  take  care  of  Lee's  army  and  approach  Bich- 
mond,  Butler  was  to  move  directly  upon  Bichmond  by  the 
south  side  of  the  James.  For  this  purpose  he  had  twenty 
thousand  men, — to  be  joined  by  Gillmore,  who  was  to  be  at 
City  Point  on  or  about  the  18th  of  April,  with  ten  thousand 
more  in  transports,  brought  from  the  Department  of  the 
South.  This  body  Gillmore  was  to  command ;  and  General 
WiUiam  F.  Smith  was  sent  to  Butler  to  command  the  remain- 
der of  the  forces  in  the  field. 

With  this  force  Butler  was  to  move  up  the  James  and  take 
City  Point,  intrench  himself  there,  and  make  instant  prepara- 
tions to  take  the  field.  When  ready  he  was  to  advance,  hug- 
ging the  south  bank  of  the  river  closely.  If  Grant  should 
force  Lee  back  to  Bichmond,  the  two  armies  could  speedily  be 
joined.  Enjoining  upon  him  to  use  his  cavalry  to  cut  the 
railroad  about  Hick's  Ford,  and  at  other  points,  he  left  all 
minor  details  to  Butler. 

On  the  16th  of  April  these  instructions  were  substantially 
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^reiterated ;  and  on  the  19tli,  Butler  was  directed  to  begin  Ids 
moyement  when  Meade  should  move  with  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  from  Culpepper.  Grant  further  informed  him  that 
if  he  could  succeed  in  so  investing  Bichmond  as  to  make  his 
left  jBank  rest  upon  the  James  Biyer  aboye  the  city,  he 
would  join  him  there,  if  he  succeeded  in  driving  Lee  back. 
In  any  case,  Butler  must  so  operate  as  to  keep  a  large 
force  in  Bichmond,  or  south  of  it,  and  away  from  Lee's 
army. 

Besides  the  written  instructions,  Grant  had  a  personal  in- 
terview and  long  conference  with  Butler ;  and  both  Butler  and 
Meade  distiactly  understood  that,  in  last  resort.  Grant's  pur- 
pose was  to  move  across  the  James,  and  take  position  on  the 
south, — ^the  Vicksburg  tactics  slightiy  modified. 

Butier  was  also  informed  of  the  great — ^if  secondary — ^import- 
ance of  occupying  Petersburg,  while  Bichmond  was  his  prin- 
cipal objective. 

sigel's  instruotions. 

General  Sigel  had  command  of  our  forces  in  Western  Vir- 
ginia, in  the  Shenandoah  Yalley,  and  in  defence  of  the  fron- 
tiers of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  Grant  directed  him 
to  organic  for  two  co-operating  expeditions  southward,  one 
from  Beverly  and  the  other  from  Charleston,  to  be  commanded 
respectively  by  Generals  Ord  and  Crook.  But  just  at  this  junc- 
ture General  Ord  was  relieved  at  his  own  request,  and  the  ex- 
pedition from  Beverly  was  abandoned.  Two  columns  were 
substituted ; — one,  ten  thousand  strong,  to  move  under  Crook, 
on  the  Kanawha;  and  the  other,  seven  thousand  strong, 
under  Sigel  in  person,  up  the  Shenandoah.  The  former  was 
directed  to  take  Lewisburg,  and  move  down  the  Tennes- 
see Eailroad,  destroying  the  New  Biver  Bridge,'  and  the  salt- 
works at  Saltsville,  which  were  of  incalculable  value  to  the 
enemy. 

We  shall  recur  to  all  these  projects  where  they  take  their 
places  as  distinct  movements  in  the  chronological  order. 
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Peoading  the  manosnyres  of  the  principal  armies  under 
Qrant  againfit  Lee  and  Bichmond,  and  under  Sherman  against 
Johnston^  all  other  organisations  were  actively  employed  in 
protecting  onr  extended  lines,  and  commnmcation  between 
the  loyal  States  and  the  armies. 
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OHAPTEB  XXVI. 

FS3SPABATI0KS  FOB  THE  FINAL  CAMPAIGN. 
QiAxr'ft  AJtsojnxovMxsT  to  this  AitMm.— At  WASHiNaTON.— Thb  Abxt  ov  tbi 

POTOMAO. — GeZOBAL  MxADB.— ThX  ASMY  BXOBOANIZED. — ^FlTTH  COBP»— SXOOHD 

—Sixth.— Tea  Nihth  Cobpb. — ^The  ohasaotbb  of  thb  aidcy. — Graht's  statt. 

— MBADS'8  CBlMWf   Aim  ADJUTAllT-OEnESAL. 

Grant  had  left  Washington  shortly  after  receiving  the  ap- 
pointment of  lieutenant-General,  and  was  at  Nashville  at  the 
time  thjtt  Mr.  Idncohi's  order  was  issued  promoting  him  to 
(he  supreme  command.  He  immediately  announced  it  to  the 
anoies,  by  embodying  it  in  the  following  order : 

HBADQVABTSB8  OV  THX  AbMII8  OF  THX  UkiTED  STATSS, 

Naahvillb,  Tnnr.,  March  17, 1864. 

In  pomianoe  of  the  folkming  order  of  the  President : 

"  EzxoDTiYB  Mahbion,  WASHDroTOir,  Moroh  10, 1864. 
"Under  the  authority  of  the  act  of  Oongress  to  appoint  to  the  grade  of 
Bentenant-general  in  the  annj,  of  March  1, 1864,  Identenant-Genend  UlTBBes 
&  tent,  United  States  Army,  ia  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  aimiee  of  the 
Uotted  States. 

Ahrawam  LnrooLH." 

I  aaome  command  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States.  Headquarters  wiU  be 
in  the  field,  and,  nntU  farther  orders,  wiU  be  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
There  wiU  be  an  office-headqnarteis  in  Washington,  to  which  aU  offidal  oom- 
mBBicatioDfl  wiU  be  sent,  except  those  from  the  army  where  the  headquarters 
mat  the  date  of  their  address. 

U.  a  Gbaht,  Lieutenant^SeaefaL 
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The  following  is  the  General  Order  of  the  War  Depaii- 
ment: 

GeheraIi  Qbdebs,  No.  98. 

Wab  DEPAxnmiT,  ADJirrAirr-QEzixBAL's  OmoB, 
*  WAflHoroTov,  Maroh  12, 1864. 

The  President  of  the  TJnited  States  orders  as  follows : 

SWti.  Major-Qenend  Halleck  is,  at  his  own  request,  relieved  from  duty  as 
general-in-chief  of  the  army,  and  Lieatenant-General  U.  S.  Grant  is  asmgned 
to  the  command  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States.  The  headquarters  of  the 
anny  will  be  in  Washington,  and  also  with  LdeatenantGeneral  Grant  in  the 
field. 

8ec(md,  Migor-General  Halleck  is  assigned  to  duty  in  Washington,  as  chief 
of  staff  of  the  army,  under  tlie  direction  of  the  Secretaiy  of  War  and  the  Lieo- 
tenant^eneral  commanding.  His  orders  will  be  obeyed  and  respected  aoooid- 
ingly. 

Third.  Major-General  W.  T.  Sherman  is  sasigned  to  the  command  of  the 
Military  Division  of  the  Misaianppi,  composed  of  the  Departments  of  the  Ohicv 
the  Cumberland,  the  Tennessee,  and  the  Arkansas. 

Fbutih.  Major-General  J.  B.  McPherson  is  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
Department  and  Army  of  the  Tennessee. 

F^f^  In  relieving  Major-General  Halleck  from  duty  as  general-in-chief, 
the  President  desires  to  express  his  approbation  and  thanks  for  the  zealoiis 
manner  in  which  the  arduous  and  responsible  duties  of  that  position  have  been 
performed 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

E.  D.  TowiTBEND,  Assistant  Adjutant-General. 

On  the  23d  of  March,  six  days  afterwards,  he  arrived  in 
Washington,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Grant  and  his  eldest  son. 
Of  his  military  family,  only  General  Bawlins  and  three  of  his 
staff  were  with  him.  The  eyes  of  th^  whole  nation  were  upon 
him,  and  their  hopes  strong  that  he  would  not  dictate  the 
movements  from  Washington.  It  was,  therefore,  with  tLe 
greatest  satisfaction  that  both  eyes  and  hopes  followed  him 
immediately  to  his  new  headquarters  in  the  field.  Loyal  men 
drew  a  long  breath  when  they  found  he  was  going  to  conduct 
the  campaign  against  Lee  in  person.  The  spirits  of  aU  were 
raised,  and  the  confidence  of  aU  was  reposed  in  this  one  man 
whom  Gbd  had  raised  up  to  deliver  us.  His  movable  head- 
quarters were  at  once  fixed  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  at 
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Colpepper  Courthouse,  and  it  was  manifest  that  he  proposed 
to  himself  the  most  difficult  task  of  alL  This  army  he  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  reorganize  in  the  manner  best  suited  to  his 
purposes.  Intending  no  disparagement  to  certain  command- 
ers who  were  removed  at  his  suggestion,  and  transferred  to 
other  parts  of  the  theatre  of  war,  he  selected  those  with  whom 
he  thought  he  could  work  best,  for  purposes  either  of  inde- 
pendent command  or  concert  of  action.  His  selections  were 
extremely  judicious. 


TELE  ABMf  OP  THE  POTOMAC — GENERAL  MEADE. 

General  Meade,  the  hero  of  Gettysburg — that  ever-memo- 
rable battle,  which  saved  the  Bepublic  in  one  crisis  of  its  fate — 
regarded  by  the  army  as  a  commander  of  the  first  rank,  was 
retained  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  And  here 
we  may  pause  to  consider  the  relations  of  these  two  officers, 
^rant  had  undoubtedly  in  an  especial  manner  the  charge 
and  control  of  the  campaign,  and  could  at  his  pleasure  direct 
the  movement  of  any  portion  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac ; 
but,  in  a  general  statement,  we  may  say,  that  while  he  directed 
what  movements  were  to  be  made,  Meade  had  the  handling  of 
that  army,  and  all  the  details  of  battle  were  in  his  hands. 
He  was  to  Grant  what  the  corps  commanders  were  to  him ; 
and  nobly  throughout  that  campaign  did  Meade  co-operate 
with  Grant,  doubtless  sometimes  hushing  the  utterances  of 
those  finer  sensibilities  which  must  occasionally  have  struggled 
for  expression,  on  account  of  the  neces||kry  but  somewhat 
anomalous  condition  of  his  relations  to  the  supreme  chief.^ 


*  General  Grant's  words  are :  "  Commanding  all  the  armies,  as  I  did,  I 
tried,  aa  ftr  aa  poeaible,  to  leave  General  Meade  in  independent  oommjuid  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  My  instructions  for  that  army  were  all  throngh 
him,  and  were  general  in  their  nature,  leaving  all  the  details  and  execution  to 
him.  The  campaigns  that  followed  proved  him  to  be  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place.  His  commanding  always  in  the  presence  of  an  officer  superior  to 
Mm  in  rank,  has  drawn  from  him  much  of  that  public  attention  which  hia 
aeel  and  ability  entitled  him  to,  aiA  which  he  would  otherwise  have  received.'' 
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Until  the  flood  of  detailed  reports  is  pouied  into  the  lap  of 
history,  the  country  can  never  know  how  much  it  owes  to 
Meade  for  the  campaign  we  are  now  about  to  describe.  The 
army  is  always  spoken  of  as  Grant's  army ;  the  dispatches 
were  sent  through  Grant's  headquarters ;  and  his  presence  in 
the  field  gave  him  not  only  the  entire  responsibility,  but,  in 
the  pubHc  eye,  the  entire  praise  for  what  was  done.  Every 
page  of  the  following  narrative  will  show  us  the  great  glory 
of  Grant ;  and  we  speak  with  authority  when  we  say,  that  he 
would  not  detract  for  a  moment  from  the  masterly  skill,  the 
labors,  the  valor,  and  the  constancy  of  Genqjr al  Meade,  which 
endured  even  to  the  end.  To  these,  indeed,  the  lieutenant- 
Qenwal  has  borne  public  testimony,  in  recommending  General 
Meade  for  promotion  as  a  major-general  in  the  regular  army,, 
a  position  he  nobly  deserved,  and  which  he  now  holds. 

Bemembering  this,  our  readers  will  not  expect  from  us  an- 
attempt  to  make  the  difficult  distinction,  at  all  points  of  the 
campaign,  between  the  functions  of  the  Lieut^iant-G«DLet|d 
and  General  Meade.  At  times,  however,  we  shall  make  saoh 
a  designation. 

THE  ABMT  BEOBOANIZED. 

The  army  was  reorganized  on  the  24th  of  March.  The 
oorps  were  consolidated,  and  reduced  to  three — ^the  Fifth, 
Second,  and  Sixth.  Without  giving  the  details  of  consolida- 
tion, arrangement,  and  transfer  of  divisions,  we  may  present 
the  general  organimtion  and  strength  of  these  corps,  as  fol* 
lows. 

The  Fifth  Oorps  was  commanded  by  Major-General  Gouv- 
emeur  E.  Warren,  a  young  officer  of  engineers,  who  had  been 
rapidly  promoted  on  account  of  his  dashing  valor,  his  skill  in 
handling  troops,  and  his  devotion  to  his  military  profession. 
He  had  been  particularly  distinguished  at  Bristoe  Station. 
His  corps  consisted  of  four  divisions,  commanded  respectively 
by  (}enerals  Wadsworth,  Crawford,  Bobinson,  and  Griffin. 
The  commanders  of  brigades  vAre  Ayres,  Gutter,  Baxter^ 
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J.  F.  Bartletty  Barnes,  and  Bioe,  all  veteians  bj  reason  of 
oonimaoxis  service  in  tiie  present  war. 

The  Second  Corps  was  commanded  by  Major-Gteneral  Win- 
field  Scott  Hancock,  an  officer  of  infantry,  who  had  received 
an  appointment  in  the  Qaartermaster's  Department ;  who  had 
also  risen  with  great  rapidity ;  and  who,  in  bearing,  personal 
appearance,  splendid  gallantry,  and  influence  over  his  troops, 
folly  deserves  the  epithet  which  he  received  at  WiUiamsbnrg-— 
''Hancock  the  Superb."  His  divisions  were  commanded  in 
the  following  order:  by  Generals  Barlow,  Gibbon,  Bimey, 
and  Barr.  The  ^rigade  commanders  were  Generals  Webb, 
Owen,  Ward,  Alexander  SLayes,  and  Mott;  and  Colonels 
Miles,  Smyth,  Frank,  Brooke,  Carrol,  and  Brewster.  Colonel 
Tidball  was  chief  of  artillery. 

The  Sixth  Corps  was  under  Major-General  John  Sedgwick, 
highly  esteemed  as  an  officer,  and  greatly  beloved  as  a  man, 
throughout  the  army.  Originally  an  officer  of  artillery,  he 
had  been  made,  before  the  war,  a  colonel  of  cavalry ;  and  by 
his  services  since,  he  had  risen  to  the  first  rank,  having  more 
than  once  been  offered  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
which  his  modesty  caused  him  to  decline.  His  division  com- 
manders were  Generals  H.  G.  Wright,  Getty,  and  Prince; 
and  the  brigades  were  commanded  by  Generals  Torbert, 
Shaler,  Wheaton,  Neill,  Eustis,  and  Bussell;  and  Colonels 
Upton,  Bumham,  and  Grant.  Colonel  C.  H.  Tompkins  com* 
manded  the  artillery. 

The  reserve  park  of  artillery  was  under  the  general  direc- 
tion of  !Qrigadier-General  Henry  J.  Hiint,^chief  of  artillery ; 
and  under  the  immediate  command  of  Colonel  H.  S.  Burton, 
of  the  Fifth  ArtiUery. 

A  brigade  of  engineer  troops,  and  the  ponton-trains,  were 
mider  the  command  of  Major  (now  General)  James  C.  Duane, 
of  the  United  States  Engineers.  The  immense  park  of  supply*- 
wagons  was  directed  by  Brigadier-General  Bufus  Ingalla, 
oldef  quartermaster. 

The  cavalry  of  the  entire  army  was  consolidated  under 
Oanaral  Phil^  H.  Sheridan,  an  officer  of  Begular  In&ntiy, 
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who  had  abeady  ^iBtingoished  himself  in  the  Sonthwest,  and 
whose  services  in  this  campaign  were  to  fill  the  conntiy  witii 
his  fame. 

Of  the  principal  commanders  in  the  former  army.  Major- 
Generals  Sykes,  French,  Newton,  Pleasonton,  and  Brigadier- 
Generals  Kenly,  Spinola,  and  Meredith,  were  relieyed  and 
sent  to  other  fieljis.  General  Eilpatrick  was  sent  to  com- 
mand Sherman's  cavaby. 

THE  NINTH  OOBPS. 

The  Ninth  Corps,  composed  in  part  of  colored  troops,  who 
were  now  for  the  first  time  fighting  for  their  conntry,  and 
who,  after  the  experience  of  Fort  Pillow  and  Plymontti,  felt 
that  there  was  no  surrender  for  them,  had  been  recroiting  at 
Annapolis.  It  was  commanded  by  General  A.  E.  Bumside, 
already  well  known  to  the  world  as  the  captor  of  Boanoke  and 
Newbem,  and  for  his  iU  success  at  Fredericksburg.  It  was 
reviewed  by  President  Lincobi  on  the  23d  of  April ;  and  then, 
dispelling  aU  doubts  as  to  its  destination,  it  was  marched  at 
onc^  to  Cxdpepper,  to  join  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

THE  OHABACTEB  OF  THE  ASAEY. 

Such  was  the  aggregate  force  with  which  General  Grant 
was  about  to  move  upon  his  greatest  campaign,  bearing  with 
him  the  hopes,  the  prayers,  and  the  confidence  of  the  county. 
As  to  its  character,  we  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  it  was 
as  good  an  army  as  it  was  possible  to  produce,  taking  into 
consideration  the  rapidity  of  its  organization;  and  the  great 
numbers  of  new  troops.  Its  generals  were  good  men  and 
true,  thoroughly  schooled  and  tested  by  former  services ;  the 
lieutenant-general.  General  Meade,  and  aU  the  corps  com- 
manders, most  of  the  division,  and  many  of  the  brigade  com- 
manders, were  graduates  of  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point.  The  men  were  of  admirable  material,  but  many  of  them 
new  troops,  who  had  neyer  been  under  fire  before,  and  de- 
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pended,  therefore,  upon  the  nucleus  of  veterans  upon  which 
ihey  were  formed,  and  upon  the  example  and  directions 
of  the  company  and  regimental  officers  immediately  com-- 
manding  them ;  and  here,  what  had  been  the  weak  point  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  as  indeed  of  all  our  armies,  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  war,  had  grown  into  robustness  and 
strength.  The  subordinate  officers  who  had  been  at  first 
appointed,  were  uninstructed  and  unfitted  to  command  the 
men.  The  generals  directed  the  moyements,  and  the  men 
carried  them  out  as  well  as  they  could ;  and  the  successes  of 
the  best  manoeuvres  would  frequently  not  have  been  achieved 
had  it  not  been  for  the  superior  intelligence,  bravery,  and 
dash  of  the  private  soldiers,  who  had  left  their  homes  with 
tiieir  lives  in  their  hands  in  defence  of  the  country.  But  now, 
we  have  the  authority  of  competent  judges  for  saying,  all  this 
was  changed.  The  worthless  had  been  weeded  out ;  brave 
men  had  risen  from  the  ranks;  and  a  new  generation  of 
officers,  who  had  become  so  after  hard  service,  directed  the 
men,  and  were  connected  with  them  by  a  sympathy  of  the 
sbrongest  kind. 

The  following  officers  composed  the  staff  of  General  Grant 
in  the  field : 

Brigadier-General  John  A.  Bawlins,  chief  of  staff;  lieu- 
tenant-Colonel T.  S.  Bowery,  assistant  adjutant-general ; 
Ideutenant-Colonel  C.  B.  Comstock,  senior  aid-de-camp ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Orville  E.  Babcock,  aid-de-camp;  lieu- 
tenant-Colonel F.  T.  Dent,  aid-de-camp;  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Horace  Porter,  aid-de-camp ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  L.  Dupp, 
assistant  inspector-general ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  B.  Bow- 
ley,  secretary;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Adam  Badeau,  secre- 
tary ;  Captain  E.  S.  Parker,  assistant  adjutant-general ;  Cap- 
tain George  K.  Leet,  assistant  adjutant-general,  in  charge 
of  office  at  Washington ;  Captain  P.  T.  Hudson,  aid-de-camp ; 
Captain  H.  W.  Janes,  assistant  quartermaster,  on  duty  at 
headquarters ;  First-Lieutenant  William  Dunn,  junior,  Eighty- 
third  Lidiana  Volxinteers,  acting  aid-de-camp. 

General  Meade's  chief  of  staff  was  Major-General  A.  A. 
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HumphreTB,  a  field-officer  of  engineers,  who,  as  a  division 
commander,  had  gained  reputation  at  Gettysburg.  His 
adjutant-general  was  General  Seth  Williams,  an  officer  of 
the  greatest  value,  on  account  of  his  ready,  rapid,  and  system- 
atic discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  department. 

From  what- has  been  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  Grant's  pro- 
gramme was  an  admirable  one,  and  the  prospect  bright.  If 
tiie  collateral  movements  of  Butler  and  Sigel  shotdd  be  suc- 
cessful, and  the  southern  communication  cut  off  by  Peters- 
burg and  Lynchburg,  Lee,  although  holding  an  interior  po- 
sition, and  acting  upon  the  defensive,  would  be  obliged  to  di- 
vide his  forces,  and  Grant's  march  to  Bichmond  wotdd  be 
comparatively  easy.  But  if  they  failed,  Lee  could  concen- 
trate upon  Grant,  and  give  him  the  more  difficult  tasL 
Grant  had  a  right  to  expect  the  success  of  these  movemeatB ; 
but,  as  the  sequel  proved,  he  was  fortunate  in  not  placing 
entire  dependence  upon  them.  The  resources  of  a  great  gen- 
eral consist  in  many  alternatives,  and  in  rapid  modifications 
of  his  plans,  when  they  are  thwarted  by  the  failure  of  subor- 
dinates or  the  hazardous  chances  of  war.  Such  resources 
Grant  was  to  find  necessary  in  the  impending  campaign. 
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OHAPTEB  XXVIL 

THE.  GBOSSING  OF  THE  BUBIOON. 

AU  SBADT.— GBAST  UAXtB  FIVAX.  PBlPABiLnOHS.— ThB    POaiTIOV  OV   TBI  AUfT.— 
LIS'S  POSITIOir.— ThK  BOAD0.~ThB  WlLD£BXrB8fl.~MBAI>K'0  OBDXB.— ThK    OOBFt 

ifOYx.~Pi.Aii8  Ain>  oomrrxBPLA^s.— Tbk  bxbbls  ooms  tip  in  CX>LU]Or.~£wSLL 
<nr  ous  BieBT,  by  tbk  turktikx. 

EvEBT  thing  was  now  in  readiness  for  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  to  move.  Dnring  the  month  of  April,  re-enforce- 
ments had  been  pouring  in.  Grant  makes  a  tour  of  inspec- 
tion ;  examines  into  the  details  of  the  organization ;  clears  the 
aarmy  of  citizens  and  sutlers ;  is  closeted  with  the  authorities 
at  Washington,  receiving  their  directions,  and  explaining  to 
them  his  purposes ;  visits  Butler's  command,  and  gives  general 
directions  for  the  control  of  all  the  armies.  And,  just  eight 
weeks  from  the  day  of  receiving  his  commission  as  lieutenant- 
general,  he  issues  the  order  of  advance,  to  turn,  if  possible, 
&e  right  flank  of  the  enemy. 

The  position  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  just  before  the- 
grand  movement,  was  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Bapidan, 
confronting  and  watching  the  army  of  General  Lee.  That 
army,  ^composed  of  the  corps  of  Ewell,  Hill,  and  Long- 
street,  and  the  cavalry  under  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  lay  upon  and 
near  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  with  its  front  strongly  pro- 
tected by  field-works.  The  left  flank  was  covered  by  the 
Bapidan,  and  the  mountains  lying  near  Orange  Courthouse ; 
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and  the  right  flank  hgr  a  well-intrenched  line  from  Morton's 
Ford  to  Mine  Kun. 

General  liee  was  evidently  in  ignorance  of  Grant's  plans,  as 
to  whether  he  would  attempt  to  turn  his  left  or  his  right,  or 
attack  him  boldly  in  front.  The  first  of  these,  perhaps,  was 
that  which  he  anticipated.  To  thwart  them  all,  he  had  strongly 
fortified  the  river  and  Mine  Knn,  from  a  point  three  miles 
below  Bacoon  Ford,  and  his  lines  extended  twenty  miles  on 
each  side  of  Orange  Courthouse.  Ewell  and  TTill  were 
nearest  the  river.  Longstreet's  corps,  which  had  just  returned 
from  East  Tennessee,  where  it  had  been  wintering  since  his 
terrible  repulse  at  Blnoxville,  was  within  easy  supporting  dis- 
tance, near  Gordonsville. 

The  plan  of  Grant  was  to  cross  the  river  below,  and,  by  a 
pudden  movement,  turn  Lee's  right  flank,  and  cut  him  off  from 
Eichmond ;  then,  by  fierce  battles,  to  beat  him  and  destroy 
his  army.  In  case  of  failure  in  these  plans,  his  alternative 
was  to  force  him  back  by  marching  by  the  left  flank,  and  by 
this  flank  movement  to  follow  him  to  Richmond. 


THE  BOADS. 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  two  roads  running  from 
Orange  Courthouse  to  Fredericksburg — ^the  turnpike  and  the 
plankroad ;  the  former  tolerably  straight,  and  the  latter  tor- 
tuous, but  in  a  general  parallel  direction. 

Let  it  be  particularly  observed,  to  a  proper  understanding' 
of  the  movement,  that  the  Stevensburg  plankroad  runs  from 
Culpepper  Courthouse  to  and  across  Germania  Ford,  in  a 
southeasterly  direction,  crosses  the  turnpike  before  mentioned, 
and  terminates  in  the  plankroad.  At  the  junction  of  the 
plankroad  and  the  .turnpike  is  the  old  Wilderness  tavern. 
Five  miles  beyond,  at  the  junction  of  the  two  plankroads,  is  the 
old  church.  The  Brock  road  leads  southeasterly  to  Spottsyl- 
vania  Courthouse. 

To  reach  this  latter  point,  and  thus  pass  through  the  Wil- 
derness, if  possible,  without  encountering  Lee's  columns,  was 
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Grant's  desire ;  for,  that  junction  once  being  secnre,  Ijee's  po- 
sition on  the  Bapidan  was  turned,  and  several  roads  to  Bich- 
zaond  were  laid  open  to  us. 


THE  WILDEKNESS. 

The  Wilderness  is  a  broken  table-land,  covered  over  with 
dense  undergrowth,  with  but  few  clearings,  in  which  the  rebels 
could  conceal  themselves,  which  proved  a  formidable  obstacle 
to  our  advance.  It  was  intersected  by  numerous  cross-roads, 
generally  narrow,  and  bounded  on  either  side  with  a  dense 
growth  of  low-limbed  and  scraggy  pines,  stiff  and  bristling 
chinkapins,  and  scrub-oaks.  The  undergrowth  was  principally 
of  hazeL  There  were  many  deep  ravines,  but  not  suflBciently* 
precipitous  to  offer  us  much  trouble  on  that  account;  the 
principal  difficulty  being  in  the  almost  impenetrable  under- 
growth, which  woidd  impede  our  advance  in  line  of  battle, 
and  render  the  artillery  almost  useless.  Besides  the  cross* 
roads  mentioned,  numerous  narrow  wood-roads  pass  through 
the  Wilderness  in  aU  directions. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  let  us  now  come  to  the 
passage  of  the  river. 

On  the  3d  of  May,  General  Meade  issued  a  stirring  order 
to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  which  was  read  to  every  organ- 
ization.* 


*  Hbadquabtsbs  Abkt  or  teb  Potokao, 
May  8, 1864. 

SoLDiEBS— Again  yon  ore  called  upon  to  advance  on  the  enemies  of  J09X 
country.  The  time  and  the  occasion  are  deemed  opportune  by  your  oommand' 
Ing  general  to  addreas  you  a  few  words  of  confidence  and  caution.  Tou  have 
been  reorganissed,  strengthened,  and  fully  equipped  in  every  respect  Tou 
form  a  part  of  the  several  armies  of  jour  country — ^the  whole  under  an  able 
and  dlstingnished  general,  who  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  Govemmeut^  the 
people,  and  the  army.  Your  movement  being  in  co-operation  with  otheiB»  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  no  efifort  should  be  spared  to  make  it  suooesBfol' 

Soldiers  1  The  eyes  of  the  whole  country  are  looking  with  anxious  hope 
to  the  blow  you  are  about  to  strike  in  the  most  sacred  cause  that  ever  called 
men  to  arms.    Remember  your  homes,  your  wives,  and  children ;  and  bear  in 
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THE  G0BF8  MOTE. 


At  midnight,  on  the  3d,  General  Wilson,  with  the  Third 
Cavalry  Division,  moved  to  Germania  Ford,  with  an  engineer 
party  and  ponton-train,  to  prepare  for  the  crossing  of  the 
infantiy  at  that  point.  Gregg's  division  of  cavaby  proceeded 
at  the  same  hour  to  make  similar  preparations  for  the  crossing 
at  Ely's  Ford.  After  laying  the  p6ntons,  Wilson's  .division 
marched  forward  to  the  old  Wilderness  tavern  and  ChanceUors- 
ville,  without  meeting  any  opposition.  Up  to  this  time  it  was 
evident  that  Lee  expected  Grant  to  move  in  the  direction  of 
Orange  Courthouse  and  Gordonsville,  and  was  not  prepared 
to  contest  our  crossing.  At  an  early  hour  on  the  morning  of 
the  4th,  Warren,  with  the  Fifth  Corps,  followed  the  cavalry  to 
Germania  Ford,  and  crossed.  Sedgwick's  (Sixth)  corps  came 
immediately  after,  and  both  marched  down  from  the  ford 
towards  the  junction  of  the  plankroa(^,  which  we  have  desig- 
nated as  an  important  strategic  point. 

Hancock,  with  the  Second  Corps,  followed  Gregg's  cavalry, 
and  crossed  at  Ely's  Ford  just  after  daylight.  Thence  he 
marched,  according  to  directions,  to  ChanceUorsviUe. 

The  supply-trains  had  been  assembled  at  Eichardsville, 
guarded  by  one  division  of  cavalry.  From  that  point  they 
followed  the  Second  Corps,  crossed  at  Ely's,  and  also  marched 
towards  ChanceUorsviUe. 


voihd  that  the  sooner  yoar  enemies  are  overcome,  the  sooner  yon  wiU  be  re- 
turned to  enjoy  the  benefits  and  blessings  of  peace.  Bear  with  patience  the 
httdships  and  sacrifices  yon  wiU  be  called  npon  to  endnre.  Have  confidence  in 
your  officers,  and  in  each  other. 

Keep  your  ranks  on  the  march  and  on  the  battle-field ;  and  let  each  man 
earnestly  implore  God's  blessing,  and  endeavor,  by  his  thonghts  and  actions,  to 
render  himself  worthy  of  the  &vor  he  seeks.  With  dear  conscience  and  strong 
arms,  actuated  by  a  high  sense  of  duty,  fighting  to  preserve  the  Government 
and  the  Institutions  handed  down  to  ns  by  our  fbre&thers,  if  tme  to  onraelve^ 
victory,  under  God's  blessing,  most  and  will  attend  oar  effi>rts. 

Gboboe  G.  Mbadb,  M^or-General  commanding. 

8.  WiLLEAXB,  Assistant  Adjutant^Jeneral. 

19 
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A  detachment  of  Sheridan's  cayaby,  after  crossing,  en- 
countered and  drove  back  Stuart,  in  the  direction  of  Orange 
Courthouse. 

Lee,  who  was  keenly  on  the  alert,  if  deceived  for  a  moment, 
was  soon  aware  of  our  purpose ;  and,  with  a  vigor  which 
'must  extort  our  admiration,  moved  up  at  once  in  two  columns, 
to  offer  desperate  battle  on  the  morrow,  and,  if  possible,  to 
break  our  line  of  battle,  hastily  formed  to  meet  his  attack. 
It  was  now  manifest  that,  altl^ough  Grant  had  crossed  the 
river  by  a  surprise,  he  woidd  not  reach  the  poiut  of  destina- 
tion, and  leave  the  ugly  Wilderness  behind  him,  without  a 
fierce  struggle. 

PLANS  AND  COUNTERPLANS. 

Lee's  effort  was  to  strike  him  in  his  flank  movement,  by 
two  columns,  against  l#s  line,  and,  if  possible,  rout  him  in  the 
Wilderness,  after  piercing  his  line,  as  Nelson  and  Collingwood 
did  that  of  the  French  and  Spaniards  at  Trafalgar.  Grant 
had  not  intended  to  fight  in  the  Wilderness,  if  he  could  help 
it;  but  he  was  compelled  to  do  this.  When  he  found  Lee 
approaching  in  force,  he  at  once  proposed  to  himself  three 
alternatives :  first,  to  beat  Lee  and  rout  him,  wherever  he 
chose  to  accept  or  to  give  battle ;  second,  to  cut  him  off  from 
the  railroad  and  Bichmond,  and  then  to  follow  him  up  and 
beat  him  ;  and  third,  failing  of  these,  to  compel  him  to  move 
southward  towards  Kichmond,  striking  him  a  side-blow  at 
every  step  by  flanking  him  on  the  left,  and  thus  constantly 
threatening  his  right  flank  and  communications. 

We  can  only  undertake  to  present  the  grand  features  of  the 
campaign.  Lideed,  its  myriad  details  are  so  confused  that  it  is 
impossible  to  describe  them.    They  can  never  be  fully  known. 

After  crossing,  Warren's  (Fifth)  corps  was  placed  in  posi- 
tion, on  Thursday  at  noon,  west  of  the  old  Wilderness  tav- 
ern, across  the  turnpike,  on  the  G^rmania  and  Chancellois- 
viUe  plankroad,  towards  Parker's  store,  and  five  miles  south 
of  the  ford.    The  line  of  battle  was  formed  nearly  north  and 
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sonfh.  Sedgwick,  with  the  Sixth  Corps,  was  expected  to 
come  into  line  on  Warren's  right,  and  extend  to  the  river,  cov- 
ering all  approaches  to  the  ford,  but  was  long  delayed  in  do- 
ing so.  Hancock,  who  had  been  directed  upon  Spottsylvania, 
was  deflected,  and  hurried  forward  by  the  Brock  road,  to  take 
post  on  the  left,  across  the  plankroad  from  Orange  Court- 
house, and  thus  to  complete  the  line.  There  was  a  frequent 
shifting  of  divisions,  but  the  general  positions  of  the  corps  re- 
mained nearly  the  same. 

Bumside,  who  had  just  reached  Culpepper  before  the  move- 
ment, had  been  directed  to  remain  twenty-four  hours  there, 
and  then  to  move  forward  and  join  the  main  body.  The 
Ninth  Corps  was  designed  to  form  the  reserves. 

It  was  now  plain  that  the  enemy  was  moving  by  the  turn- 
pike and  plankroad  from  Orange  Courthouse,  to  cut  us  off 
from  the  intersection,  and  that  the  battle  must  be  fought  in 
the  Wilderness.  Lee  was  playing  an  offensive-defensive  in  a 
country  with  which  he  was  well  acquainted,  and  where  a  small 
force  coidd  forbid  the  advance  of  a  very  largje  army.  He  was 
moving,  as  we  have  seen,  in  two  parallel  columns  upon  the 
flank  of  our  line.  Grant  was  entirely  on  thTe  offensive,  and 
had  a  far  more  difficult  task.  His  artillery  was  paralyzed ;  and 
it  may  be  stated  as  a  curious  fact,  that  although  there  were 
nearly  three  hundred  guns  on  the  field,  only  about  twenty  ^ 
were  used.    Much  of  the  cavalry  also  fought  dismounted. 

THE  EEBBIS  GOME  UP  IN  COLUMN. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  Confederate  army.  It  consisted  of 
three  corps :  the  first,  commanded  by  A.  P.  Hill,  formerly  an 
officer  of  artillery  in  our  army,  a  brave  and  determined  gen- 
eral; the  second,  by  B.  S.  Ewell,  an  equally  good  officer,  who 
was  a  captain  of  cavalry  before  the  war ;  the  third,  by  Long- 
street,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned  as  a  determined  and 
rapid  fighter.  Gteneral  Lee,  "  the  idol  of  the  Confederacy," 
commanded  in  person.  No  sooner  had  he  an  intimation  of 
our  crossing,  than  he  moved  Ewell  up  by  the  turnpike,  and  on 
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the  night  of  the  4th  his  advance  division,  under  Johnson, 
encamped  in  front  of  Warren's  left,  at  Parker's  store,  on  ike 
plankroad,  three  miles  from  Wilderness  Bun.  Ehodes'  division 
followed  by  the  sama  route,  and  Early's  took  post  within  sap- 
porting  distance,  nesir  Locust  Grove, — all  in  readiness  for  the 
battle  which  it  was  evident  to  every  commander,  in  botb 
armies,  must  be  fought  on  Friday. 

Before  day  of  the  5th,  Johnson's  division  gained  a  hill  in 
their  front,  forming  in  line  of  battle,  with  John  M.  Jones'  bri- 
gade on  the  right,  Stafford  in  the  centre,  and  Stuart  on  the 
left.    Walker  was  in  potence  on  the  extreme  left. 
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— Dbattn  battlb. 

OBDEBS  TO  WABBEN  AKD  SEDGWIOE. 

Eably  on  the  moming  of  the  5tlf,  the  head  of  Warren's 
(Fifth)  corps  being  near  Parker's  store,  on  the  Orange  and 
Fredericksburg  plankroad,  information  was  received  that  the 
enemy  was  coming  up  in  force  on  the  Orange  tnmpike.  Or- 
ders were  immediately  sent  to  Warren  to  halt,  concentrate  his 
corps  on  the  pike,  and  attack  furiously  whatever  he  should 
find  in  his  front.  The  orders  were  explicit,  and  the  manoeu- 
vres rapid:  The  Sixth  Corps  was  directed  to  move  at  once 
by  any  wood-roads  they  might  find,  and  support  Warren,  by 
taking  position  on  his  right,  and  joitpng  in  the  attack :  but 
Getty's  division,  of  the  Sixth,  was  detached,  and  hurried  to 
tiie  intersection  of  the  Orange  plankroad  and  the  Brock  road, 
Trith  orders  to  hold  it  to  the  last,  until  Hancock,  who  had  now 
been  deflected  from  GhancellorsviUe,  should  come  up  into  line 
on  the  left 

TUB  BATTLE-FIELD. 

The  battle-field  in  front  of  Warren,  seen  from  the  old 
tavern,  may  be  thus  described :   In  front  is  a  brook,  flowing 
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northeasterly,  like  the  Fontanone,  at  Alexandria,  fought  over 
so  furiously  by  the  First  Consul,  and  Melas,  in  the  battle  of 
Marengo.  A  bridge  spans  it  at  the  turnpike ;  then  the  road 
rises  to  a  ridge.  On  the  southern  slope  is  Major  Lucy's 
house,  in  the  midst  of  a  lawn  and  green  n^eadows ;  beyond 
which  are  wooded  hills  and  cedar  thickets.  On  the  right  of 
the  turnpike  the  pines  and  cedars  are  thickly  set :  a  ravino 
runs  through  still  further  to  the  right,  on  either  side  of  which 
are  the  lines  of  Warren  and  EwelL  An  Indian  battle-ground 
truly,  of  broken,  irregular  surface,  and  almost  impenetrable 
undergrowths ;  and  yet  here  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
civilized  troops  were  to  meet  in  the  shock  of  battle. 

The  fighting  began  at  twelve  o'clock  of  the  5th.  Warren 
had  come  iato  position,  and  attacked  as  directed,  with  the  di- 
visions of  Griffin  and  Wadsworth.  So  energetic  was  the  at- 
tack, that  Ewell  was  driven  back  for  some  distance  on  the 
pike.  Every  thing  would  have  been  well,  had  it  not  been  for 
want  of  the  expected  .supports.  Want  of  roads,  and  the  ex- 
treme denseness  of  the  thicket,  had  prevented  the  Sixth  Corps 
fronf  coming  up  in  time,  and  thus  completing  the  programtne. 
Thus  the  very  ardor  of  our  attack  exposed  the  flank  of  Grif- 
fin. The  enemy,  quick  to  take  advantage  of  this,  rolled  him 
back,  with  a  loss  of  two  guns.  Wadsworth,  in  turn,  after  des- 
perate fighting,  was  forced  back.  In  the  mean  time,  Craw-^ 
ford's  division,  which  had  the  advance  in  the  morning,  had 
been  withdrawn  to  the  right  towards  the  pike,  formed  on  the 
left  of  Wadsworth,  and  attacked  with  him.  When  Wadsworth 
was  driven  back,  Crawford,  in  his  turn,  was  for  a  time  iso- 
lated, and  although  extricated,  it  was  not  without  the  loss  q{ 
many  of  his  men  as  prisoners. 

Ewell's  corps  made  desperate  efforts  against  Warren  to 
turn  his  left  flank,  before  Hancock  could  c6me  up.  Getty, 
rapid  and  valiant,  came  into  position  as  ordered,  on  the 
Orange  plankroad,  just  in  time  to  find  our  cavalry  forced 
back  by  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  A.  P.  Hill's  advance. 
With  cool  sagacity,  Getty  deploys  his  command  on  both  sides 
of  the  road,  takes  the  head  of  the  advancing  enemy  in  a  cz(2-c2e- 
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mcy  pours  in  a  deadly  Tolley,  and  checks  them  there  until 
Hancock  can  come  up. 

The  fighting  was  desperate  and  frightful;  men  were  shot 
down  by  nnseen  enemies,  and  the  confusion  seemed  inextri- 
cable. Johnson'ff  division  was  precipitated  upon  Warren. 
Jones'  brigade  was  driven  back,  and  Jones  ^and  his  aid  killed 
in  their  efforts  to  rally  his  men.  Stuart  cofhes  into  the  gap 
made  by  the  retreat  of  Jones'  brigade,  and  in  turn  our  men 
are  driven  back ;  Bhodes'  division  comes  up  in  rear  of  John- 
son, with  the  brigades  of  Daniel  and  Gordon ;  and  so  vigor- 
ous is  their  movement,  that  they  push  our  centre  back  and 
capture  a  number  of  prisoners.  Such  was  the  fighting  in 
front  of  the  Fifth  Corps,  and  Getty's  division  of  the  Sixth. 
Warren  lost  terribly,  but  was  not  driven  back  far. 

The  Sixth  Corps  also  sustained  some  attacks  while  coming 
into  position.  It  was  not  until  towards  evening  that  it  suc- 
ceeded in  making  its  way  through  the  tangled  thicket,  and  in 
forming  a  connection  with  the  Fifth.  But  little  was  effected 
by  either  of  these  corps  after  the  first  attack  of  the  Fifth. 
The  red  tide  of  battle  swayed  back  and  forward  on  the  right, 
left,  and  centre,  without  important  success  on  either  side.  On 
the  whole,  up  to  this  time,  the  advantage  seemed  to  be  with 
the  enemy ;  but  it  was  not  long  to  remain  so. 

HANCOCK  TO  THE  RESCUE. 

It  was  now  two  o'clock.  The  orders  deflecting  Hancock 
from  ChanceUorsviUe  had  not  been  sent  a  moment  too  soon. 
They  were  obeyed  with  such  alacrity,  that  his  arrival  on  the 
field  was  not  a  moment  too  late.  He  was  directed  to  form  at 
once,  and  attack  with  Getty. 

In  the  early  afternoon,  Hancock,  ever  ready  in  the  hour  of 
danger,  formed  his  line  in  front  of  the  intersection  of  the 
ChanceUorsviUe  and  Brock  road,  and  was  soon  engaged  with 
HiU's  corps,  which  had  come  up  by  the  plankroad  on  the 
right  of  EwelL  Hill's  corps  consisted  of  the  divisions  of 
Anderson,  Heth,  and  WUcox,  aU  of  them  West  Point  men, 
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formerly  in  our  army.  Hancock  attacked  vigoronsly,  driying 
in  the  skirmishers  of  Heth,  who  was  in  advance.  The  battle 
raged  furiously  for  three  hours ;  and,  as  in  the  other  part  of 
the  field,  it  swayed  back  and  forth  until  evening.  When 
Heth  was  nearly  overpowered,  Wilcox  moved  up  in  his  rear, 
on  the  right  and  left  of  the  plankroad,  first  one  brigade,  and 
then  another ;  and  at  halt-past  four,  Hill's  corps  was  fully  de-^ 
ployed  in  Hancock's  front. 

The  attack  of  Hancock  and  Getty  was  at  first  successful, 
although  the  enemy  resisted  stubbornly;  but  at  length  Mott's 
division  of  the  Second  Corps  gave  way,  thus  forming  a  tem- 
porary break  in  our  line.  Into  this,  with  characteristic  im- 
petuosity, rushed  Brigadier-General  Alexander  Hays,  with 
the  Second  Brigade  of  Bimey's  division,  to  repair  it.  He 
was  shot  dead  while  gallantly  leading  his  command  into  the 
thickest  of  the  fight. 

Wliile  this  was  pending,  the  enemy's  columns  now  being 
distinctly  seen  in  motion  across  towards  the  Orange  plank- 
road, the  division  of  Wadsworth  and  Baxter's  brigade,  all  of 
the  Fifth  Corps,  were  marched  over  in  that  direction,  to  join 
and  attack  with  Hancock.  But  again  the  impracticable 
nature  of  the  country  retarded  their  march,  so  that  they  did 
not  arrive  id  time  before  dark  to  do  more  than  drive  in  the 
enemy's  skirmishers,  and  confront  him,  in  readiness  for  the 
coming  battle  of  the  morning. 

The  coming  of  night,  it  was  supposed,  had  put  an  end  to 
the  carnage.  So  desperate  had  been  the  enemy's  attacks, 
and  so  determined  his  resistance  to  ours,  that  most  com- 
manders would  have  now  been  inclined  to  act  upon  the  de- 
fensive. The  nature  of  the  ground,  the  great  losses,  and  the 
small  results  were  enough  to  discourage  ordinary  men ;  and 
doubtless  .many  brave  men  in  that  army  were  already  dis- 
heartened. But  it  was  not  so  with  Grant.  With  character- 
istic firmness  and  cheerfulness,  after  having  received  the 
reports  of  his  commanders,  he  issued  orders  for  a  general 
attack  to  be  made  by  each  corps  on  whatever  it  confronted, 
at  five  o'clock  the  next  morning.    Greek  had  met  Greek,  and 
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the  tag  of  war  was  to  come.  Those  mighty  hosto  lay  in  close 
contact  with  each  other,  and  in  one  place  so  near  that  the 
ecmbatafits  drew  their  water  from  the  same  stream. 


GENEEAL  ATTACK  ON  THE  6TH. 

The  arrangements  for  fighting  the  next  day  were  these: 
Bnmside  was  moved  up  to  take  post  for  a  time  in  the  gap 
between  Warren  and  Hancock,  between  the  Orange  plank- 
road  and  the  turnpike ;  while  Getty's  division  of  the  Sixth 
Corps,  and  Wadsworth's  division  of  the  Fifth,  remained  de- 
tached as  before,  on  the  left  of  the  Fifth,  to  re-enforce  Han- 
cock's right,  upon  which  it  was  evident  the  most  violent 
storm  of  the  battle  was  to  fall.  His  position  was  the  v  most 
important.  His  attack  would  be  vigorously  made,  and  the 
enemy  had  massed  heavily  there  to  receive  him. 

Swell's  corps  was  now  iu  front  of  Sedgwick  and  Warren, 
and  Hill  in  front  of  Hancock.  Longstreet,  after  a  long  march, 
has  arrived  during  the  night  to  re-enforce  Hill.  The  sagacity 
o{  Grant  in  thus  re-enforcing  Hancock  is  now  apparent,  for 
otherwise  the  rebels  would  have  overpowered  him.  To  fill 
the  gap  in  the  rebel  line  between  Ewell  and  Hill,  Wilcox  had 
been  moved  to  his  left  to  join  on  to  Ewell ;  and  there,  still 
ignorant  of  Longstreet's  coming,  he  intrenched  himself. 

Thus  began  a  series  of  desperate  conflicts  from  right  to, 
h%  a  repetition  of  the  terrible  carnage  of  the  day  before. 
Sedgwick  contrived  to  hold  his  position  in  the  right,  and  War- 
ren his  place  in  the  line. 


hIsioock's  enoounteb. 

But  the  principal  fighting,  as  was  anticipated,  is  in  front  of 
Hancock.  Attacking  at  five  o'clock  precisely,  with  Wads- 
worth  and  Getty,  on  the  terrible  plankroad,  such  is  his  mo- 
mentum, that  he  drives  Heth  and  Wilcox,  of  Hill's  corps,  a 
mile  and  a  half  to  the  rear,  and  within  a  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  of  Lee's  headquarters.    He  takes  possession  of  their 
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rifle-pits,  many  prisoners,  and  five  stands  of  colors ;  but  b j 
eleven  o'clock  they  have  succeeded  in  slowly  driving  him  back. 
It  was  at  the  critical  moment,  when  the  enemy  was  in  some 
confusion,  that  Longstreet  had  appeared  upon  the  field. 
McLaws*  division  of  his  corps,  led  by  Kershaw's  brigade,  is 
handsomely  deployed  under  fire ;  Field's  division  comes  into 
the  line,  which  is  further  strengthened  by  Anderson's  division 
of  Hill's  corps ;  and  these  heavy  masses  now  make  overwhelm- 
ing efforts  to  double  up  bur  left  flank,  and  throw  the  whole 
army  back  upon  the  river.  By  eleven  o'clock  Hancock  is 
driven  back,  and  in  danger  of  being  turned,  but  sustains 
himself  in  the  new  position  to  which  he  has  fallen  back. 

Wadsworth,  pushing  forward  into  a  weak  point  between 
the  rebel  corps  on  the  left  centre,  fights  with  the  utmost 
gallantry  to  rally  the  retiring  columns,  has  two  horses  shot 
under  him,  and  at  length  falls  dead  by  a  shot  through  his 
head.  The  advancing  rebels  gain  possession  of  his  body, 
leaving  his  fate  unknown  until  several  days  afterwards. 
General  Getty,  seriously  wounded  early  in  the  action,  refuses 
to  leave  the  dubious  field  until  compelled  by  loss  of  blood  to 
do  so. 

SEOOND  BEBEL  ASSAULT. 

There  is  now  a  lull  in  the  battle,  until  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  betokening  the  still  heavier  massing  of  the  enemy's 
troops  in  front  of  Hancock.  At  that  hour  the  storm  bursts 
again  upon  him.  The  troops  of  Hill  and  Longstreet,  formed 
in  four  lines,  move  like  a  mighty  sea  upon  Hancock's  posi- 
tion, and  roll  into  our  lines,  overwhelm  the  divisions  of  Bir- 
ney  and  Barr,  and  approach  very  near  #  the  headquarters  of 
Grant  and  Meade.  But  that  sea  was  soon  to  have  its  refluent 
wave.  Gibbon's  (Second)  division,  rapidly  formed  in  rear  of 
the  breach,  first  checked  and  then  pushed  back  this  impetuous 
advance.  Then,  it  is  said.  General  Lee  rushed  forward  to 
lead  Gregg's  Texan  brigade,  and  was  only  prevented  by  the 
earnest  entreaties  of  his  officers  and  men. 

Not  long  after  Hancock  is  thus  pushed  back  by  the  con- 
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centrated  forces  of  the  enemy — ^that  is,  after  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon — ^Bnmside  attacks  towards  the  Orange  plankroad, 
to  the  light  and  in  advance  of  Hancock's  position ;  but  the 
enemy,  relieved  for  a  time  from  the  pressure  of  Hancock,  is 
able  to  advance  his  whole  force  against  the  Ninth  Corps,  and 
Bumside,  unable  to  pierce  his  Une,  withdraws  at  nightfall, 
taking  position  between  the  Second  and  Fifth  Corps. 

The  skill  and  valor  of  Hancock,  the  firmness  of  Gibbon, 
and  the  distinguished  gallantry  of  Colonel  Carroll,  command- 
ing the  Third  Brigade  of  Gibbon's  division,  broke  this  surg- 
ing wave  of  the  rebel  attack,  and  dashed  Lee's  hopes  of 
breaking  our  left. 

GORDON  FLANKS  OUK  RIGHT. 

And  now  the  wearied  Union  army  might  well  hope  that  the 
fighting  for  the  day  was  over ;  but  they  were  mistaken.  At 
snnset,  a  heavy  column  of  attack,  under  General  Gordon — 
permitted  to  advance  at  his  solicitation — ^moved  from  the 
extreme  left  of  the  enemy,  which -extended  for  a  brigade  front 
beyond  our  right,  and,  amid  the  deepening  shadows,  burst 
npon  that  flank,  held  by  Bickett's  division.  Our  men  were 
worn  out,  and  had  thrown  themselves  upon  the  ground  to  rest, 
unconscious  of  the  danger  which  was  brewing.  The  result  was 
a  complete  surprise.  The  roar  of  cannon  and  the  flashing 
of  a  thousand  muskets,  heralded  the  instant  charge  of  the 
enemy.  On  they  came,  like  a  whirlwind,  on  the  flank  and  in 
front,  rolling  up  and  capturing  the  brigades  of  General  Tru- 
man Seymour  and  General  Shaler ;  but  the  promptness  of 
Sedgwick,  commanding  the  corps,  checked  their  advance,  and 
prevented  any  further  confusion.  General  Seymour  was  par- 
ticularly unfortunate.  He  had  that  very  ^y  taken  command 
of  the  Second  Brigade  of  the  Third  Division,  and  had  behaved 
with  the  greatest  gallantry.  We  may  say,  in  passing,  that 
when  marched  as  a  prisoner  to  Bichmond,  he  took  ocbasion 
to  teU  the  rebels,  in  the  boldest  manner,  some  unpalatable 
truths  as  to  tiie  issue  of  the  war ;  which,  if  they  had  acted 
npon  them,  would  have  led  to  an  earUer  ending. 
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This  litQe  saccess  of  the  enemy  could  not  justify  the  rebel 
boasting  with  which  it  was  announced :  besides,  it  was  yeiy 
soon  to  be  more  than  overbalanced ;  and  Grant's  great  army, 
baptized  by  the  fire,  stood  as  firm  as  a  rock  in  spite  of  it  It 
became  necessary,  howeyer,  to  transfer  the  sick  and  wonnded 
from  the  Grermania  Ford  road  to  the  one  leading  to  Ghan- 
cellorsYille ;  and  as  for  the  ford,  if  Lee  wanted  that,  Grant 
presented  it  to  him  as  a  free  gift.  He  did  not  want  it,  how- 
ever :  business  led  him  in  the  other  direction.  Impotent  to 
stir  Grant's  army,  Lee  was  about  to  abandon  his  position,  and 
retire  sullenly  southward  to  guard  his  communications,  and 
to  find  a  new  point  where  he  might  contest  the  advance  of 
Grant. 

During  the  fighting  of  Thursday  and  Friday,  Wilson's 
division  of  the  cavalry  moved  from  Parker's  store  towards  the 
Catharpin  road,  where  it  had  several  passages  of  arms  with 
Stuart's  rebel  cavalry.  For  a  time  Wilson  became  isolated, 
and  was  fiercely  attacked.  He  succeeded,  however,  in  cutting 
his  way  through  and  rejoining  the  main  body  under  Sheridan. 
On  the  6th,  Sheridan  held  the  left  flank  and  rear  of  our  army, 
reptdsing  all  Stuart's  attempts  to  penetrate  around  our  flanks, 
and  on  the  7th  he  reptdsed  the  enemy  with  severe  loss  at 
Todd's  tavern. 

The  fighting  of  the  6th  of  May  substantially  terminated  what 
has  become  famous  in  history  as  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness ; 
for  on  the  next  day,  the  7th,  Hancock's  advance  found  Lee 
withdrawn  from  his  immediate  front,  and  pushing  forward, 
discovered  him  in  a  new  line,  strongly  intrenched,  near 
Parker's  store,  and  connecting  with  his  intrenched  line  on  the 
turnpike. 

OBAin^  01^  THE  FIELD. 

The  headquarters  of  the  lieutenant-general,  during  Thurs- 
day and  Friday,  were  in  rear  of  our  centre,  near  the  junction 
of  the  plankroad  and  a  small  road  leading  to  Parker's  store. 
Most  of  the  time  he  was  on  a  piny  knoll  with  Meade,  just  in 
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rear  of  Warren,  Those  who  observed  him  during  the  ac- 
tions were  stmck  with  his  unpretending  appearance,  and  his 
imperturbable  manner.  Neither  danger  nor  responsibility 
seemed  to  affect  him ;  but  he  seemed,  at  times,  lost  in  thought, 
and  occasionally,  on  the  receipt  of  information,  would  mount 
his  horse  and  gallop  off  to  the  point  where  he  was  needed,  to 
return  with  equal  speed  to  his  post  of  observation. 

Divining  Lee's  purpose  of  retreat.  Grant  lost  not  a  moment 
in  irresolution,  but  set  his  army  in  motion  on  a  night  march 
fifteen  miles  to  Todd's  tavern,  on  Ids  way  to  Spottsylvania 
Courthouse,  whither,  it  was  now  evident,  Lee  was  also  has- 
tening. 

COMMElilTS. 

We  may  now  pause  for  a  moment  to  consider  the  desperate 
nature  of  the  struggle  in  the  Wilderness.  Desperate  it  was 
in  the  extreme.  Over  a  line  of  battle  of  six  miles  in  length, 
in  a  thickly  tangled  country,  adding  confusion  to  slaughter. 
General  Grant  had  forced  his  way  past  the  enemy  ;  had  com- 
pelled him  to  abandon  his  works,  positions,  and  plans  of 
battle ;  but  had  neither  demoralized  nor  thoroughly  beaten 
him.  On  the  other  hand,  Lee  had  no  reason  to  boast  of  any 
success  in  his  attacks.  The  rebel  attack  of  Gordon  upon 
Sedgwick  had  indeed  given  them  some  prisoners  of  ours,  and 
had  cut  off  Sedgwick's  communication  with  Germania  Ford ; 
but  as  Grant  had  no  intention  whatever  of  returning,  or  of 
even  holding  the  ford  after  his  trains  were  safe,  t^  apparent 
success  of  the  enemy  was  really  valueless ;  and  when  Grant 
withdrew  Sedgwick,  Lee,  in  concern  about  his  right  flank, 
had  neither  time,  men,  nor  disposition  to  occupy  Germania 
Ford. 

Lideed,  after  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  Lee,  for  a  mo- 
ment uncertain  how  severe  Grant's  losses  were,  thought  we 
were  retreating  to  Fredericksburg,  to  cover  Washington.  He 
was  not  long  in  doubt,  for  Bumside  and  Sedgwick  were  soon 
found  to  be  in  motion  by  the  old  Ghancellorsville  road  towards 
Spottsylvania. 
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He  had  also  other  means  of  gaming  information.  Spies 
and  traitors  were  all  aroond  our  headqnartei^  Our  signals 
were  discovered  and  repeated;  and,  with  a  rapidity  that 
sayored  of  magic  and  diabolic  arts,  no  sooner  had  an  order 
been  issued  by  Grant,  than  it  was  known  at  Lee's  headquar- 
ters. On  the  other  hand,  we  had  no  such  information.  There 
were  not  in  the  rebel  ranks,  wicked  as  they  were,  men  as  vile 
as  Northern  traitors,  who,  while  wearing  the  uniform  of  the 
Republic,  living  on  its  bounty,  and  sworn  to  protect  its  glori- 
ous banner,  were  in  secret  league  with  the  enemy,  and  doing 
more  to  defeat  Grant's  plans  £han  did  the  men  who  were  ar- 
rayed in  battle  against  him. 

LOSSES. 

Our  losses  in  these  battles  were  not  less  than  fifteen  thou- 
sand men.  Without  means  of  accurate  knowledge,  we  believe 
those  of  the  rebels  to  have  been  less.  Among  those  whom  we 
could  iU  afford  to  lose  were  Gtenerals  Wadsworth  and  Alexan- 
der Hays,  shot  dead  while  gallantly  leading  the  advance  to 
repair  the  breach  in  our  line  on  the  afternoon  of  the  5th, — the 
former,  a  remarkable  example  of  self-sacrificing  patriotism. 
Past  the  prime  of  life,  rich  in  the  world's  goods,  of  the  highest 
social  station,  and  distinguished  in  a  political  career,  he 
needed  nothing  to  gratify  an  honorable  ambition ;  but,  a  loyal 
and  loving  son  of  the  Republic,  he  had  taken  up  arms  to  in- 
sure her  integrity,  and  he  gave,  as  he  was  ever  ready  to  give, 
his  life  in  vindication  of  the  noble  cause. 

To  an  equally  ardent  patriotism,  General  Hays  added  the 
noble  ambition  of  an  educated  and  experienced  soldier. 
Frank,  brave,  quick,  and  energetic,  he  was  the  model  of  a 
(Commander.  His  men  loved  him,  and  followed  him,  because 
he  not  only  commanded,  but  led  them  ;  and  although  not  in 
the  highest  position,  we  sustained  no  greater  loss  on  that  day 
than  that  of  the  noble  Hays. 

Among  our  wounded  were  Hancock  (slightly),  Getty,  Gregg, 
Owen,  Barilett,  and  Carroll 
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The  rebels  suffered  also  in  the  loss  of  generals.  Long- 
street,  shot,  they  say,  by  one  of  his  own  men,  was  thrown  out 
of  the  field  for  the  rest  of  ttie  year ;  and,  with  no  disparage- 
ment to  others,  he  was  their  best  corps  commander.  John  M. 
Jones,  well  remembered  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  officers  at 
West  Point  for  many  years,  Jenkins,  and  Stafford,  were  killed. 
Pegram,  Pickett,  and  Hunter  were  wounded. 

DRAWN  BATTLE. 

In  brief  epitome,  we  may  say  that,  considered  in  its  imme- 
diate result,  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness  was  a  drawn  battle. 
In  the  light  of  after  events  it  does  not  so  appear.  It  was  the 
grand  and  bloody  initiative  of  a  splendid  campaign,  in  which 
Lee  was  to  be  driven  to  Eichmond,  and  eventually  sur- 
rounded and  captured  there.  We  have  the  highest  authority 
for  saying  that  Grant  was  not  for  a  moment  dismayed,  nor 
even  for  a  moment  doubted  the  final  result. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX- 

OH    TO    BIGHMOHD. 


AT  THs  NoBTH. — Lib's  BximiAT.— SxD»viaK  kixja>. — WBuBr  to  Sizih 
Com. — AiTAOK  on  SromrLTAifiA.'— Hawoogx's  fxat  or  abml^Thb  AYTSB-BAr- 
nx. — OcB  ixMBXB  UP  TO  THB  12th.— Who  xrbbats,  Gbamt  qb  LkbI— TBI 
I.ABD  AHBAB.— A  xxw  n.AinaHo  MOTXioarr. 


SUSPENSE  AT  THE  HOBTH. 

Thboughoxtt  the  country,  the  people,  nnuiformed  of  Grant's 
plans,  were  in  a  state  of  great  excitement ;  and,  schooled  as  they 
were  to  expect  disasters  in  Virginia,  they  would  not  have  been 
astonished  had  his  army  made  a  "masterly  retreat"  across  the 
Eapidan.  T^e  wild  excitement  in  Washington  during  those 
battles  cannot  be  described.'  It  extended  to  the  President 
and  the  War  Department.  High  functionaries  sat  up  all 
night  to  receive  intelligence  from  the  field.  Orders  were 
given  toithe  outposts,  mostly  guarded  by  the  Invalid  Corps, 
to  arrest  all  fugitives,  not  to  permit  a  single  man  to  enter  the 
defences  of  Washington,  and  to  put  all  officers  who  should  be 
found  retreating,  in  irons.  The  crowd  of  fugitives  was  great 
and  sickening,  and  among  the  officers  thus  ironed  and  brought 
to  the  War  Department,  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  there  were 
four  colonels :  so  that  at  the  very  moment  Grant  was  carrying 
out  his  plans  of  advance,  and  before  his  dispatches  could  be 
received,  it  was  feared  that  his  whole  army  was  in  retreat. 
This  horrible  fear  and  suspense  were,  however,  sooli  dis- 
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peOed    The  good  news  came,  and  with  it  came  a  call  for  re- 
enforcements.     Lee  was  not  driven  from  the  field  in  ront. 
Tbis  hope,  if  it  had  been  entertained,  was  not  realized ;  but 
the  conntrj  breathed  freely  at  the  assurance  that,  id  default 
of  this,  Grant  was  pushing  him  slowl^bnt  surely  down  to  his 
defences  at  Bichmond.    Every  available  man  was  sent  to  the 
firont  The  heavy  artillery  regiments,  which  had  been  recruited 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  garrisons,  were  pushed  forward, 
and  the  last  volunteers  took  their  place.      The  President 
of  the  United  States,  now  that  the  first  suspense  had  been 
removed,    proposed   public    prayers    and   thanksgiving,    in 
token  of  our  gratitude  to  Gk)d,  and  our  dependence  upon  his 
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At  daybreak  on  Saturday,  the  7th  of  May,  hostilities  were 
again  resumed.  Our  artillery  opened  upon  the  enemy's  posi- 
tions, and  skirmishers  were  thrown  out.  It  soon  became  evi- 
dent that  battle  tactics  were  for  a  time  ended,  and  that  grand 
tactics  would  be  the  order  of  the  day.  And  here  it  should  be 
observed  how  closely  the  minds  of  Lee  and  Grant  divined  and 
followed  the  plans  of  each  other.  Grant,  as  we  have  said,  had 
abandoned  Germania  Ford,  and  withdrawn  Sedgwick,  march- 
ing him  to  the  rear  and  left  Here  seemed  to  be  a  chance  for 
Lee  to  cut  his  communications ;  but  this  very  movement  of 
troops  to  our  left  compelled  the  enemy  to  pause,  and  to  take 
eare  of  his  right  flank  and  his  own  communications. 


*  ExxounvB  Mahbioh,  Washikgtoh,  May  9, 1864. 
To  TBOS  FRUENDS  09*  UmOK  AHD  LlBKBTr : 

Enoogh  IB  known  of  the  anny  operations  within  the  last  five  days  to  dalm 
oor  especial  gratitnde  to  God.  While  what  remains  undone  demands  onr  most 
rinoere  prayers  to  and  reliaiice  npon  Him  (without  whom  all  human  eSart  is 
▼ain),  I  recommend  that  all  patriots,  at  their  homes,  in  their  places  of  public 
worship,  and  wherever  they  may  be,  unite  in  common  thanksgiving  and  prayer 
to  Abnighty  God 

Abraham  Linoolv. 
80 
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There  was  a  little  desultory  fighting  in  our  front ;  bnt,  by 
noon  on  Saturday,  the  fact  was  fully  developed  that  Lee  was 
abandoning  lus  intrenchments,  and  moving  down  rapidly  by 
his  right,  on  a  road  parallel  to  our  projected  movement,  in  or- 
der to  give  us  check  at  Spottsylvania  Courthouse.  The  two 
armies  moved  simultaneously.  On  the  night  of  the  7th,  War- 
ren's (Fifth)  corps,  preceded  by  pr  column  of  cavalry,  moved 
southward  by  the  Brock  road,  followed,  witli  closed  intervals, 
by  Hancock's  (Second)  corps,  through  Todd's  tavern ;  Bum- 
side's,  by  a  road  to  the  east  across  the  Ny ;  and  Grant's  head- 
quarters were  moved  to  the  road  runnmg  northeast  from 
Todd's  tavern,  and  crossing  the  Ny  near  Piny  Branch  Church. 
During  the  movement,  Grant  and  Meade,  with  their  sta£b, 
were  consulting  at  the  front,  and  constantly  exposed  to  the 
fire. 

Both  armies  were  now  in  motion  for  Spottsylvania  Court- 
house. The  cavalry,  after  some  skirmishing  near  Todd's 
tavern,  had  at  length  a  general  battle,  in  which  our  forces 
were  only  successful  in  holding  their  ground. 

The  Fifth  and  Second  corps  were  pressed  forward  on  the 
Brock  road  on  Saturday  night  and  Sunday  morning.  The 
Fifth,  notwithstanding  its  great  fatigue,  was  not  suffered  to 
rest,  but  marched  all  Saturday  night.  The  Sixth  and  Ninth, 
on  the  east,  in  that  order,  by  the  Orange  plankroad  and  the 
turnpike,  preceded  by  the  trains,  were  also  in  movement,  all 
converging  to  Spottsylvania  Courthouse.  In  order  to  clear 
the  dense  roads,  it  was  found  necessary  to  move  the  trains  by 
daylight,  which  gave  information  to  the  enemy,  and  enabled 
him  to  meet  our  movements  with  corresponding  checks. 

Lee  was  retreating  to  the  same  point  by  a  parallel  line  to 
the  west,  but  in  perfect  order.  Master  of  the  situation,  he  dis- 
played great  skill  in  turning  to  the  left,  and  striking  sharp, 
weU-aimed  blows,  for  which  Grant  was  prepared,  and  which 
he  returned  with  interest.  Thus  was  fought  the  battle  known 
as  "Alsop's  Farm,"  where  the  Fifth  Corps  received  one  of 
these  attacks. 

The  Fifth  Corps,  marching  by  the  Brock  road,  arrived 
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"within  three  miles  of  Spottsylyania,  and  here  encountered  the 
corps  of  Longstreet,  prepared  to  dispute  the  crossing  of  the 
River  Po  at  the  Brock  road.  Longstlreet's  corps  had  arrived 
at  the  same  point,  where  the  Wilderness  terminates,  and  the 
country  is  open  and  rolling.  The  battle  began  before  reach- 
ing the  field  of  conflict,  by  an  engagement  between  the  cav- 
alry who  had  marched  in  Warren's  front,  with  the  enemy's 
cavalry.  Warren  pushed  rapidly  down  the  road,  meeting  with 
slight  resistance,  until  he  came  into  the  clearing  of  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  acres,  which  was  Alsop's  farm.  Here  he 
found  the  enemy's  artillery  posted,  and  ready  to  contest  his 
advance  across  the  Ny,  an  inconsiderable  stream,  but  with  an 
ascending  wooded  slope  on  the  other  side. 

Warren  posted  his  batteries  on  the  right,  where  he  could 
command  those  of  the  enemy ;  and  after  a  fierce  duel  of  can- 
non, he  advanced  Eobinson's  division  to  the  assault.  The  in- 
tense heat  of  the  day  added  to  the  labors  and  sufferings  of  the 
troops.  Through  two  rebel  lines  he  forced  his  way,  but  found 
their  third  line  protected  by  strong  iutrenchments.  These  he 
assaulted  without  success,  until,  re-enforced  by  a  brigade  of 
the  Sixth  Corps,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  he  drove  the  rebels 
out,  and  captured  their  position  near  the  blockhouse,  inflict- 
mg  upon  him  a  loss  of  fifteen  hundred  men.  Generals  Griffin 
and  Bobinson  were  particularly  distinguished  :  the  latter  was 
shot  in  the  knee  early  in  the  action,  and  disabled.  The  Sisth 
Corps  was  at  once  ordered  up  to  take  position  on  Warren's 
left,  and  the  Second  Corps  posted  temporarily  at  Todd's 
tavern. 

In  thus  advancing  and  seeking  the  enemy,  every  corps  was 
more  or  less  engaged  during  the  day.  Miles'  brigade,  of  the 
'  Second  Corps,  was  vigorously  attacked  by  the  enemy  at  Cor- 
byn's  Bridge,  but  that  gallant  young  officer,  who  had  already 
been  more  than  once  severely  woimded  in  former  battles,  pun- 
ished the  insolence  of  the  brigade  of  the  enemy  by  first  re- 
pulsing his  attack,  and  then  driving  him  from  the  field. 

Wilson,  who  had  been  sent  forward  to  feel  the  way,  actually 
penetrated  into  Spottsylvania  Courthouse ;  but  as  it  was  i^- 
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possible  for  the  infantry  to  come  to  his  support,  lie 
obliged  to  retir(p. 

The  armies  had  now  reached  the  ^ene  of  more  desperate 
fighting;  and  folly  aware  of  what  was  before  him,  Grant 
spent  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  Monday,  the  9th,  in  prep- 
aration ;  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  corps  pressing  the  enemy,  devel- 
oping his  position,  and  seeking  for  points  of  attack  for  the 
deadly  straggle. 

Early  in  the  morning,  two  divisions  of  the  Ninth  Corps  hay- 
ing been  moved  to  the  Fredericksburg  road,  had  driven  tha 
enemy  handsomely  across  the  Ny.  In  the  evening,  the  whole 
of  the  Second  Corps  moved  up  from  Todd's  tavern,  and  came 
into  line  on  the  right  of  the  Sixth;  except  Mott's  divisioB« 
which  was  sent  to  take  post  on  the  left  of  the  Sixth. 

It  was  also  on  the  9th  that  Sheridan  was  sent  on  a  co- 
operating and  diversionary  raid,  to  which  we  shall  presently 
allude. 

Artillery  was  put  into  position ;  divisions  were  marches}  and 
countermarched.  Warren  was  in  the  centre.  Hancock  had 
now  moved  up  on  the  right,  and  Sedgwick  was  on  the  left. 
The  wings  were  thrown  forward,  to  encircle  the  corps  of  Hill 
and  Ewell,  which  had  reached  the  courthouse  and  taken  po- 
sition some  distance  in  front  of  it  on  Saturday  night.  During 
these  movements,  Biigadier-General  William  H.  Morris,  com- 
manding First  Brigade,  Third  Division,  Sixth  Corps,  was 
severely  wounded.  A  small  creek,  a  branch  of  the  Ny  Biver,. 
lay  between  the  position  of  the  enemy  and  that  of  Warren  and 
Sedgwick,  and  also  separated  Hancock  from  Warren. 

GENERAL  SEDOWIOE  KTTl.TIT). 

While  strengthening  the  position,  and  when  only  a  little  des* 
ultory  skirmishing  was  going  on,  General  Sedgwick  was  in 
the  front  of  the  extreme  right  of  his  corps,  with  a  few  of  his 
staff,  superintending  the  posting  of  some  guns.  An  occasional 
shot  from  a  sharpshooter  whistled,  with  elongated  sound,  about 
thid  group,  causing  some  of  the  men  to  wince.    The  general 
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jolted  ihem  about  their  nervousness,  saying,  ''Pooh,  men, 
ihej  can't  hit  an.  elephant  at  that  distance."  The  words  had 
hardly  passed  his  lips,  when  a  ball  pierced  his  face,  just  below 
ihd  left  eye,  and  with  a  serene  smile,  as  if  connected  with  his 
last  words,  he  fell,  the  blood  streaming  from  his  nostrils.  He 
died  immediately,  as  he  would  have  asked  to  die  if  he  could 
hare  chosen  the  manner  of  his  death.  Words  of  eulogium 
which  would  seem  like  flattery  if  spoken  of  other  men,  are  in- 
adequate to  express  his  virtues.  A  thorough  soldier,  a  skilfnl 
general,  and  one  of  the  very  best  of  men,  he  was  at  once  re- 
spected and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  Simple  in  heart 
and  manner ;  modest  as  a  youth ;  very  generous  to  all  around 
him;  never  seeking  his  own  aggrandizement  to  the  detriment 
of  others,  but  rather  preferring  theirs  to  his  own ;  he  was  the 
modem  example  of  Chaucer's  "very  parfit,  gentil  knight." 
Forever  green  be  the  turf  above  his  quiet  grave  at  Cornwall 
Hollow,  watered  by  the  tears  of  friendship,  and  cherished  by 
fte  pious  care  of  patriot  pilgrims. 

GENERAL  WRIGHT  TAKES  THE  SESH^  CORPS. 

The  command  of  the  Sixth  Corps  was  now  devolved  upon 
General  H.  Q.  Wright,  an  engineer  officer  of  distinction, 
whose  after-career  showed  that  he  was  eminently  worthy  of 
il  Bumside  came  into  position  on  the  extreme  left,  on  the 
lOih,  to  complete  our  lines  around  Spottsylvania.  Having 
established  his  lines.  Grant  now  determined  to  test  the 
strength,  and  find  the  exact  positions,  of  the  enemy. 

To  this  end,  on  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  he  ordered  a  new 
advance.  It  had  been  a  race  for  Spottsylvania  Courthouse, 
and  the  rebels,  having  the  inside  track,  had  won  it  by  only 
ten.minute8. 

We  had  now  occupied  Fredericksburg  as  a  temporary 
depot  of  wounded,  and  ponton-bridges  were  laid  below  the 
town,  BO  as  to  complete  the  communication  with  Aquia  Creek, 
and  thence  to  Washington.  It  was  now  Tuesday  morning, 
the  lOih  of  May.    The  position  of  the  troops  was  substan- 
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tially  the  same  as  on  the  day  before.  The  enemy  had  been 
driven  to  his  breastworks.  Our  line  was  coi^plete  :  batteries 
covered  our  right  flank,  and  also  •our  left  centre ;  a  dense 
forest  was  in  our  front.  The  enemy's  centre  was  well  advanced 
on  a  commanding  ridge,  protected  by  breastworks,  forest, 
and  underbrush,  and  the  marshy  ground  of  the  little  creek 
lying  on  their  front. 

Before  moving  to  the^  attack,  the  general  ordered  a  fire  of 
artillery  from  all  our  batteries  during  the  forenoon.  The  as- 
sault was  then  ordered  to  be  made  by  portions  of  the  Second 
and  Fifth  corps.  The  object  was  to  storm  and  take  the 
enemy's  rifle-pits.  The  battle  now  raged  along  the  whole 
line.  Barlow's  first  division  of  the  Second  Corps  was  at  one 
time  flanked,  but  was  soon  extricated,  without  great  loss. 

THE  ATTACK  ON  SPOTTSYLVANIA. 

Early  in  the  morning,  the  divisions  of  Gibbon  and  Barlow 
were  moved  briskly  across  the  branch  of  the  Ny  which  sepa- 
rated them  from  the  enemy,  and  assaulted  his  left,  with  the  hope 
that  they  might  turn  his  flank ;  but  finding  it  too  strong,  they 
retired, — ^Barlow,  in  his  retreat,  repulsing  an  attack  by  Heth's 
rebel  division,  but  losing  one  gun,  which,  being  jammed 
among  the  trees  in  a  narrow  road,  he  could  not  withdraw. 
After  this,  Gibbon  and  Bimey,  in  conjunction  with  the  Fifth 
Corps,  made  a  new  and  unsuccessful  assault  upon  the  enemy's 
line,  in  which  the  gallant  Brigadier-General  Bice,  noted 
throughout  the  war  for  his  personal  intrepidity,  fell  mortally 
wounded. 

Late  in  the  afternoon.  Colonel  Upton,  with  the  Second 
Brigade  of  the  First  Division  of  the  Sixth,  and  D.  A.  Bussell, 
in  advance,  with  the  Third  Division,  made  a  memorable  %nd 
successful  charge  towards  the  close  of  the  day.  They  sprang 
over  the  enemy's  works,  took  upwards  of  a  thousand  prison- 
ers and  several  cannon,  and  only  retired,  being  obliged  to 
abandon  the  captured  artillery,  because  they  were  so  far  in 
advance  as  to  make  the  position  perilous,  and  were  not  sup- 
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pofrted  by  Mott  on  their  left.  Mott,  however,  succeeded  in 
forming  connection  with  the  Ninth  Corps,  which  had  now 
moyed  to  the  left  from  the  Fredericksburg  road. 

Although  the  carnage  had  been  so  great  as  to  make  the 
losses  on  our  side  not  far  from  ten  thousand,  and  the  rebels 
not  mtLch  less,  the  battle  was  indecisive.  Again  had  the  rival 
generals  divined  each  other's  purposes,  and  terrible  shocks 
had  been  the.  result.  Thus  ended  the  first  day  of  the  battle 
of  Spottsylvania  Courthouse,  and  the  troops  rested  on  their 
arms,  feeling  sure  that  a  struggle  as  desperate  awaited  them 
on  the  morrow,  or,  at  least,  at  a  very  early  time. 

The  morning  of  Wednesday,  the  11th,  rose  bright  and  clear, 
and  the  closeness  of  contact  of  the  two  armies  caused  des- 
ultory fighting  at  many  points,  but  no  general  engagement. 
We  had  lost  very  heavily,  probably  at  least  thirty-five  thou- 
sand men,  since  the  beginning  of  the  campaign ;  but  we  had 
taken  many  prisoners,  had  inflicted  terrible  losses  upon  the 
enemy,  and  re-enforcements  were  rapidly  pushing  forward  to 
us, — among  the  material  of  which,  it  is  a  significant  fact  that 
there  were  heavy  artOlery  trains,  designed  for  siege  service  at 
Bichmond. 

What  General  Grant  thought  of  the  military  situation  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  hopeful  dispatch  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War : 

HsAOQUABTEBS  DT  THS  FiSLD,  May  11,  1864,  8  ▲.  K. 

We  have  now  ended  the  sixth  d&j  of  very  heavy  fighting.  The  result^  to 
this  time,  is  much  in  our  favor. 

Oar  Idsses  have  heen  heavy,  aa  well  as  those  of  the  enemy.  I  think  the 
loss  of  the  enemy  must  be  greater. 

We  have  taken  over  five  thousand  prisoners  by  battle,  while  he  has  taken 
ttam  us  but  lew,  except  stragglers. 

I  FBOPOSB  TO  KIGHT  IT  OlTr  ON  TmS  LDTB,  IF  IT  TAKBS  ALL  SDMHER. 

U.  S.  GBAifrr,  Lieutenant-General, 
Commanding  the  Armies  of  the  United  States. 

No  words  could  teU  the  story  better.  The  last  sentence  is 
one  of  those  eloquent  epigrams,  unconsciously  uttered,  of 
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which  the  people  immediately  took  hold,  and  npob  which  the 
changes  have  been  rang  ever  since.    It  spoke  volumes. 

At  eleven  o'clock  on  Wednesday,  it  is  said  that  (General 
Lee  sent  a  flag  of  trace  to  Grant,  asking  an  armistice  of  forty- 
eight  hoars  to  bory  the  dead ;  and  that  Grant  very  properly 
retamed  an  answer  refusing  it,  and  saying  that  he  had  no 
time  to  bary  his  own.  We  do  not  vouch  for  the  story ;  but  if 
it  be  true,  it  indicates  Lee's  weakness,  and  Grant's  determina- 
tion of  advance. 

On  this  day,  having  assured  himself  that  the  enemy's  lefk 
was  so  well  guarded  and  so  strong  as  to  foil  our  attempts  to 
crush  it,  arrangements  were  made  by  General  Grant  to  attack 
his  centre  at  a  salient  point. 

Wednesday,  the  second  day  of  the  battle,  was  passed  in 
manoeuvring,  reconnoitring,  and  desultory  skirmishing.  The 
enemy  had  strengthened  his  right  and  right  centre  with  arfcU* 
lery,  and  it  was  evident  that  from  that  point  he  expected  to 
make  his  strong  counter-attack.  But  the  prescience  of  Gen* 
eral  Grant  was  not  at  fault. 

Bain  fell  during  the  ^afternoon,  and  under  the  cover  of  the 
heavy  weather.  Grant  issued  his  orders  to  Hancock  to  leave 
his  position  in  front  of  A.  P.  Hill,  and,  marching  by  the  left 
flank,  to  take  posts  between  the  Sixth  and  Ninth  corps,  so  as 
to  be  ready  to  attack  iu  the  morning.  Hancock  moved  a  little 
after  midnight,  favored  by  the  storm  and  the  darkness,  and 
was  in  readiness  at  the  time  prescribed.  Wright  was  directed 
to  extend  his  left,  to  concentrate  on  that  wing,  and  to  be  in 
readiness  to  assault.  Warren  was  also  to  make  a  diversion- 
ary attack  on  the  enemy's  left,  in  his  front,  in  order  to  keep 
him  engaged  in  his  lines  at  that  point ;  while  Bumside,  with 
the  Ninth  Corps,  was  ordered  to  assault  vigorously  on  the  ex- 
treme left. 

hanoooe's  feat  of  abms. 

The  morning  of  Thursday,  the  12th,  dawned,  enveloped  in  an 
auspicious  fog  of  great  denseness.    The  orders  were  given  in 
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lakaioe.  The  Second  Corps  was  formed  in  two  lines.  Bar- 
low, with  the  First  Division,  in  double  colnmn  of  battalions, 
on  the  centre,  and  Bimey,  with  the  Third  Division,  consti- 
toted  the  first  line;  the  Second  and  Fourth,  under  Gibbon 
and  Mott,  formed  the  second  line.  The  point  of  attack  was 
a  salient  angle  of  earthworks,  held  by  Johnson's  division  of 
EweU's  corps.  Silently  and  unseen,  the  corps  moved  upon 
the  unsuspecting  enemy.  They  passed  over  the  rugged  and 
densely  wooded  space,  the  enthusiasm  growing  at  every  step, 
until,  with  a  terrible  charge,  and  a  storm  of  cheers,  they 
reached  the  enemy's  works,  scaled  them  in  front  and  flank, 
surprising  the  rebels  at  their  breakfast,  surrounding  them, 
and  capturing  Edward  Johnson's  entire  division,  ^ith  its 
general ;  two  brigades  of  other  troops,  with  their  commander, 
Brigadier-General  George  H.  Stuart ;  and  thirty  guns.  The 
number  of  prisoners  taken  was  between  three  and  four 
ihotisand.  It  was  the  most  decided  success  yet  achieved 
during  the  campaign.  When  Hancock  heard  that  these  gen- 
erals were  taken,  he  directed  that  they  should  be  brought  to 
him.  Offering  his  hand  to  Johnson,  that  officer  was  so 
affected  as  to  shed  tears,  declaring  that  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred death  to  captivity.  He  then  extended  his  hand  to 
Stnart,  whom  he  had  known  before,  saying,  "  How  are  you, 
Stuart?"  but  the  rebel,  with  great  haughtiness,  replied,  "I 
am  General  Stuart,  of  the  Confederate  army;  and,  under 
present  circumstances,  I  decUne  to  take  your  hand."  Han- 
cock's cool  and  dignified  reply  was :  "  And  under  any  other 
circumstances,  general,  I  should  not  have  offered  it." 

Hancock's  pencil  dispatch  to  Grant,  within  an  hour  after 
tiie  column  of  attack  had  been  formed,  •was  in  these  words  : 
"  I  have  captured  from  thirty  to  forty  guns.  I  have  finished 
up  Johnson,  and  am  now  going  into  Early."  Early,  it  will  be 
remembered,  also  commanded  a  division  of  Ewell's  corps.  In 
pursuance  of  this  purpose,  Hancock  pushed  upon  the  second 
line  of  rifle-pits,  and,  notwithstanding  a  desperate  resistance, 
stormed  and  took  it.  But  if  the  enemy  had  been  surprised  in 
the  morning,  he  now  made  the  most  desperate  efforts  to 
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recover  his  lost  ground.  Thus  the  battle  became  generaL 
The  Ninth  Corps  on  the  extreme  left,  and  the  Sixth  Corps  on 
Hancock's  right,  were  at  once  pushed  forward  to  support 
Hancock's  advance ;  while  on  the  opppsite  side,  Ewell  was 
re-enforced  by  divisions  from  the  corps  of  Hill  and  Longstreet- 
While  the  battle  was  thus  concentrated  on  our  left,  Warren 
became  hotly  engaged  on  our  right ;  but  although  he  charged 
with  great  vigor  and  intrepidity,  the  enemy's  position  in  his 
front  was  found  to  be  impregnable.  Thus  for  three  hours 
the  fighting  continued ;  but  although  we  resisted  the  desperate 
attacks  of  the  enemy  upon  Hancock  and  Bumside,  it  was 
evident  that  we  coidd  make  no  further  advance.  The  ground 
was,  in  our  front,  swept  by  a  storm  of  projectiles  of  every 
kind.  The  captured  cannon,  covered  by  the  muskets  of  sharp- 
shooters on  both  sides,  could  not,  for  a  long  time,  be  secured 
by  either ;  but  we  finally  got  oflf  twenty  pieces,  and  the  remain- 
der were  subsequently  withdrawn  by  the  enemy.  At  noon  it 
began  to  rain.  The  Fifth  Corps,  leaving  only  a  weak  line  of 
skirmishers,  was  moved  to  the  left,  as  it  was  found  that  the 
enemy  was  continually  massing  his  troops  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. Neither  general  was  deceived  for  a  moment,  and  our 
attempts  to  turn  the  enemy's  right,  at  once  meti  by  the  rebel 
commander,  were  not  successful.  Charge  and  countercharge 
were  made  until  nightfall,  and  the  carnage  was  terrific. 
When,  at  length,  night  put  an  end  to  it,  the  armies  had  fought 
for  fourteen  hours,  and  the  losses  on  either  side  numbered 
about  ten  thousand.  It  would  have  been  thought  that  neither 
army  was  in  condition  on  Friday,  the  13th,  after  such  great 
losses,  to  continue  the  action.  But  there  was  a  severe  battle 
fought,  of  six  houra'  duration,  between  Bumside  and  A.  P. 
Hill.  The  enemy  fell  back  to  a  new  defensive  position,  but 
the  continuance  of  the  storm,  making  the  roads  very  heavy, 
for  a  time  impeded  rapid  movement.  Here  we  may  pause  far 
a  moment  to  consider  what  had  been  accomplished.  If  we 
had  not  succeeded  in  entirely  routing  the  enemy,  as  only  the 
ignorant  or  the  oversanguine  had  expected,  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  had  covered  itself  anew  with  glory.    The  following 
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Girder  of   General   Meade   epitomizes   the  work   thns   far 
achieved :  ' 

UXADQVABTSBS  ASXT  07  THK  POTOMAO, 

May  18,  1864. 

SoiJHBRS — ^The  moment  has  arrived  when  your  commanding  general  feeb 
ftathoiized  to  addrees  yon  in  terms  of  congratulation. 

For  dght  days  and  nights,  almost  without  intermission,  in  ndn  and  smk- 
shiiie,  you  have  been  gallantly  fighting  a  desperate  foe,  in  positions  naturally 
strong,  and  rendered  doubly  so  by  intrenchments. 

Tou  have  compelled  him  to  abandon  his  fortifications  on  the  Bapidan,  to 
retire  and  attempt  to  stop  your  onward  progress ;  and  now  he  has  abandoned 
the  last  intrenched  position  so  tenaciously  held,  sufiering  a  loss  in  all  of 
^hteen  guns,  twenty-two  colors,  and  eight  thousand  prisoners,  including  two 
general  officers. 

Your  heroic  deeds  and  noble  endurance  of  fatigue  and  privations  will  ever 
be  memorabla  Let  us  return  thanks  to  God  for  the  mercy  thus  shown  us, 
and  ask  earnestly  lor  its  continuation. 

Soldiers  I  your  work  is  not  yet  over.  The  enemy  must  be  pursued,  and,  if 
possible,  overcome.  The  courage  and  fortitude  you  have  displayed  renders 
yonr  commanding  general  confident  your  fature  efforts  will  result  in  success. 

While  we  mourn  the  loss  of  many  gallant  comrades,  let  us  remember  the 
enemy  must  have  suffered  equal,  if  not  greater  losses. 

We  shall  soon  receive  re-enforcements,  which  he  cannot  expect.  Let  us 
determine  to  continue  vigorously  the  work  so  well  begun,  and,  under  God's 
bleasing;  in  a  short  time  the  object  of  our  labors  will  be  accomplished. 

George  G.  Msadb, 
Major-General  conmiandlng. 

Official,  S.  WniJAMS,  A.  A.  G. 

Approved,  XJ.  S.  Graht,  Lieutenant^eneral, 

Conunanding  the  Armies  of  the  United  States. 

Both  in  a  metaphorical  and  Kteral  sense,  we  were  now* 
"  out  of  the  woods ;"  we  had  the  prestige  of  advance,  and  the 
enemy  had  been  constantly,  although  slowly  and  sullenly, 
falling  back.  Our  losses  had  been  very  heavy,  but  had  been 
fully  made  up  by  re-enforcements.  They  may  be  stated  as 
follows:  from  the  crossing  of  the  Kapidan  to  May  12th — 
killed,  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  officers  and  three  thousand 
and  nineteen  enlisted  men ;  wounded,  one  thousand  and  sev- 
enteen officers,  and  eighteen  thousand  two  hxmdred  and  sixty- 
one  men ;  missing,  one  hxmdred  and  seventy-seven  officers. 
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and  six  thonsand  six  hundred  and  sixty-seven  men.  Tota^ 
twenty-nine  thousand  four  hundred  and  ten.  On  this  account 
the  rebels  amused  themselves  by  giving  Grant  the  cognomen 
of  "butcher."  The  name,  however,  is  entirely  misapplied. 
There  never  was  a  kinder  or  more  cgnsiderate  general ;  but 
the  carnage  in  these  first  battles  was  an  absolute,  although 
painful,  necessity.  No  man  in  that  army  thought  otiierwise 
then,  and  no  one  abated  a  jot  of  heart  or  hope ;  and  if  the 
end  crowns  the  work,  even  the  rebels  will  now  confess  that 
Grant's  butchery  finally  slaughtered  the  rebellion,  when  noth- 
ing else  would  have  done  it. 

It  was  now  Saturday,  the  14th.  The  enemy  still  held  on  to 
Spottsylvania  Courthouse,  well  intrenched  in  a  semicircular 
line.  Our  army  was  closed  upon  him  with  a  concentric  em- 
brace,  stretched  at  right  angles  across  the  Fredericksburg 
road.  Finding  him  so  strongly  intrenched.  Grant  commenced 
to  throw  up  rifle-pits  for  protection.  The  fighting  on  this  day 
was  desultory,  and  principally  on  the  enemy's  right,  which  he 
was  constantly  in  fear  that  we  shoidd  turn. 

WHO  RETREATS,  GRANT  OR  LEE? 

If,  as  General  Meade's  order  indicates,  we  were  satisfied 
with  our  successes,  the  rebels  were  equally  so  with  what  they 
called  their  own.  They  asserted  that  "  what  we  represented 
as  the  retreat  of  General  Lee  towards  Bichmond,  was  only  a 
movement  from  a  position  abandoned  by  his  adversary,  to 
confront  him  across  the  new  road  which  he  was  obliged  to 
take."  "  In  this  sense,"  says  Pollard,  "  it  was  Grant  who  was 
pursued."  Be  it  so,  but  it  is  very  like  the  story  of  the  man  who 
caught  a  Tartar.  General  Lee  is  by  no  means  so  self-com- 
promising as  this.  It  is  true  that  in  his  General  Order  of  May 
14,  he  annotmces  tp  the  army  a  series  of  successes  ;  but,  in 
specifying  them,  he  names  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  the  attaclt 
upon  Averill,  the  defeat  of  General  Banks,  the  retreat  of 
General  Steele,  and  what  he  calls  the  repulse  of  the  cavahy 
force  under  Sheridan.    All  that  he  has  to  say  of  his  own 
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aotioB  is  tliis:  '^The  heToic  valor  of  this  armj,  with  the 
blessing  of  Almighty  Gbd,  has  thus  far  checked  the  principal 
army  of  the  enemy,  and  inflicted  npon  it  terrible  losses."  We 
need  not  waste  words  nbr  torture  language.  Driven  or  led, 
or  prompted  by  whatever  motive,  Lee's  army  was  moving 
soufiiward  towards  Bichmond,  constantly  refusing  its  right 
flaDk,  and  being  severely  punished  at  every  stand  it  made. 
It  had  been  characteristic  of  the  press  on  both  sides,  as  well 
as  of  the  early  dispatches  of  rival  generals,  in  most  campaigns, 
to  mak^  out  as  fair  a  case,  each  for  himself,  and  as  dark  a  one 
for  the  enemy  as  possible.  This  is  not  right  in  the  abstract, 
bat  before  we  entirely  condenm  it,  we  must  remember  the  ele* 
ment  of  expediency.  The  people  behind  either  army  were 
eager  and  impressible,  and  the  intelligence  was  often  toned 
down  or  dressed  up  to  suit  them ;  and  besides,  morally  wrong 
as  it  is,  the  study  of  history  shows  us  a  universal  military 
precedent  for  this.  The  truth  follows  slowly,  and  when  we 
are  prepared  by  slow  degrees  for  the  bad  news. 

Every  thing  remained  quiet  from  this  time  until  the  18th, 
the  intervening  period  being  passed  in  manoeuvring  and 
waiting  for  re-enforcements.  During  the  19th,  there  were 
more  changes  made  in  the  position  of  the  corps,  and  new 
dispositions  were  made  of  the  cavalry  and  artillery,  the  former 
being  moved  out  towards  the  Bichmond  and  Fredericksburg 
Bailroad. 

The  desperate  shocks  which  had  been  sustained  by  both 
armies,  and  the  bad  condition  of  the  roads  on  account  of  the 
rains,  made  the  suspension  of  hostilities  necessary.  The  time 
was  also  spent  in  making  provision  for  the  wounded.  As  the 
diieet  route  to  Washington  was  beset  by  guerrillas,  Freder- 
ioksburg  had  been  occupied  as  a  depot.  A  large  number  of 
Burgeons  and  agents  of  the  Sanitary  and  Christian  commis- 
aions  had  been  sent  down,  and  a  route  had  been  established 
by  steamboats  and  gunboats,  by  way  of  Aquiu  Greek  and 
BeUe  Plain,  to  Washington.  It  was  now  manifest,  that  if  the 
army  moved  again  to  the  south,  Fredericksburg  must  be 
abandoned,  and  other  points  selected  as  depots ;  first,  on  the 
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Bappahaimock,  as  at  Fort  Boyal,  and  afterwards  on  tihe 
Pamunkey  and  York. 


'i'H  K  LAND  AHEAD. 

Let  ns  now  look  for  a  moment  at  the  principal  features  of 
the  topography  in  front  of  Grant.  Spottsylvania  Courthouse 
lies  between  the  Ny  and  the  Po ;  farther  South  are  the  Ta 
and  the  Mat  rivers,  and  the  four  streams  join  near  the  rail- 
road, south  of  Bowling  Green,  to  form  the  Mattapony. 
These  present  inconsiderable  military  obstacles  in  themselves, 
but  might  be  used  by  the  enemy  as  natural  intrenchments, 
while  moving  southward  to  New  Market.  Beyond  that,  the 
country  becomes  more  difficult ;  the  North  and  South  Aima, 
with  a  hundred  tributary  creeks,  present  great  obstacles. 
*  The  Pamunkey,  which  they  form  by  their  junction,  i^  an  im- 
portant river-defence  to  the  enemy ;  and  still  further  south  the 
Chickahominy  is  a  strong  line  covering  the  approaches  to 
Bichmond.  To  these  difficulties  is  to  be  added  the  very 
desperate  and  gallant  resistance  offered  by  Lee's  army. 

Li  consideration  of  all  these,  it  began  to  be  demonstrated 
that  Grant  might  be  forced  to  pursue  his  alternated  design, 
and  continue  to  march  alongside  of  the  enemy  by  the  left 
flank,  between  the  Mattapony  and  the  Pamunkey,  and  cross- 
ing the  latter  river  out  of  his  reach,  confront  him  upon  the 
former  battle-grounds  of  Cold  Harbor  and  Gaines'  Mill.  Bnt 
Grant  was  loth  to  come  to  this  determination  without  another 
trial  of  the  enemy's  strength.  Sending  Torbert  with  the  caval- 
ry eastward  to  Guiney's  Station,  on  the  railroad,  he  massed  his 
forces  on  the  enemy's  left,  on  the  night  of  the  17th,  and  pre- 
pared to  assaidt  in  the  morning.  The  attack  was  made  with 
great  gallantry  upon  Ewell's  corps,  with  the  design  of  turning 
Lee's  left,  but  was  not  successful,  and  an  admirable  riposte 
was  made  by  EweU.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  19th,  he  made  a 
bold  attempt  to  turn  our  right  That  portion  of  our  Hne  was 
held  by  Tyler's  division,  and  Kitching's  brigade  of  heavy  artil- 
lery, acting  as  infantry,  most  of  whom  were  under  fire  for  the 
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first  time.  Swell's  veterans  came  on  at  a  charge,  and  drove 
them  bacjk  to  the  cover  of  the  woods ;  but  they  held  their  re- 
tired position  with  commendable  bravery,  imtil  Bimey  came 
up  with  the  Third  Division  of  the  Second  Corps,  in  support. 
A  vigorous  charge  of  our  combined  forces  drove  the  enemy 
from  the  field.  Some  of  Warren's  troops  that  were  on  the  ex- 
treme right  participated  in  the  success. 

A  NEW  ELANEIKG  HOVEMEMT. 

Convinced,  by  the  nature  and  the  point  of  the  enemy's  at- 
tack, that  he  was  making  ready  again  to  abandon  his  position, 
Ghrant  at  once  issued  orders  for  a  new  movement.  At  mid- 
night on  the  20th,  the  main  body  of  the  cavaky,  which  had 
been  posted  at  Mattaponax,  followed  Torbert  to  Guiney's 
Station,  and  advancing,  drove  the  enemy's  cavahy  away  from 
Gkiiney's  Bridge  and  Downer's  Bridge,  on  the  Po,  both,  a 
short  distance  west  of  the  raikoad.  Bowling  Green  was  then 
occupied  without  a  fight.  But  at  Milford  Station,  on  the  rail- 
road, the  enemy  were  drawn  up,  with  artillery  and  rifle-pits, 
to  contest  the  possession  of  the  railroad-bridge  across  the 
Mattapony.  At  this  point  there  had  been  concentrated  quan- 
tities of  stores  for  Lee's  army,  which  we  might  have  captured. 
But  spies  and  traitors  in  our  camp  had  given  timely  informa- 
tion ;  and  although  we  flanked  the  enemy  and  drove  him  away 
precipitately,  the  stores  were  gone.  This  movement  of  our 
cavalry  was  designed  to  clear  the  way  for  the  advance  of  the 
grand  army  by  the  left  flank.  Here  we  shall  leave  the  direct 
advance  for  a  short  time,  to  consider  the  collateral  parts  of 
the  great  programme. 
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OHAPTEB  XXX. 

OO-OFERATma  MOTEMENTS. 

Bbsbidak^i  raid.—Thb  BATTLi  OT  Ykllow  Tavmot.— J.  E.  B.  Stuawt  kiluux— 
Thx  baidsrs  bxaoh  the  Jamm.— F0BTOVX8  or  SiaEL.-^DBFBATSD  BT  Brbokv- 

BIDOB.— BdTLBB*S  MOVBIOENTB.— HI8  DISPATCH. — B£ArBXaABD*8  ATTACK.— HxB- 
MBTICALLY  8EALBD.— KaUTZ's  BAD).— StaMTON*8  DISPATOH.— BuTLEB's  VAILUBB. — 
How  THE  WANT  OT  OO-OPBRATIOIT  ATTXOTBO  GbaNT. 

The  co-operating  moyements  whicli  Grant  had,  as  we  haye 
seen,  so  skilfully  and  carefollj  prearranged,  claim  a  place  in 
the  history,  not  only  as  parts,  although  subordinate,  of  the 
great  campaign,  but  also,  and  especially,  because  they  display 
new  traits  of  genius  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  great  com- 
mander. The  failure  of  some  of  these  caused  him  to  alter  his 
plans  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  and  gave  him  a 
thousandfold  additional  trouble.  The  first  that  we  shall  con- 
sider, because  it  was  made  by  a  portion  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  may  be  considered  indeed  a  part  of  its  Inove- 
ment,  is  the  yery  successful,  well-conducted  cayalry  raid  of 
General  Sheridan,  to  aid  our  adyance  by  cutting  Lee's  com- 
munications with  Bichmond. 

SHEBIDANS  BAD). 

This  gallant  and  self-confident  general  moyed  from  Spott- 
sylyania  at  daylight  on  Monday,  the  9th  of  May,  with  portions 
of  the  three  diyisions  of  his  corps, — ^Qeneral  Merrit,  with  the 
First  Division,  leading;  General  Wilson,  with  the  Third,  in 
the  centre ;  and  General  Gregg,  with  the  Second,  bringing  up 
the  rear.     His  first  direction,  to  deceiye  the  enemy,  was 
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towards  FredericksbTirg;  but  when  within  three  miles  of  that 
city,  he  turned  southward,  passed  rapidly  along  the  enemy's 
right  flank,  chiefly  by  the  Niggerfoot  road,  to  Child's  Ford, 
and  thence  to  the  crossing  of  the  North  Anna  by  Anderson's 
Bridge.  He  captured  the  Beaver  Dam  Station  on  the  Central 
Bailroad,  destroyed  two  locomotives,  three  trains  of  cars,  ten 
miles  of  the  railroad  track,  and  one  million  five  hundred  thou- 
sand rations.  Here  also  he  recaptured  four  hundred  of  our 
men  who  had  been  captured  in  the  recent  battles,  and  were 
being  taken  to  the  horrors  of  the  Libby  prison  at  Bdchmond. 
With  our  later  knowledge  of  the  atrocities  committed  in  the 
rebel  prisons,  this  latter  alone  was  a  sufficient  achievement, 
had  nothing  else  been  done.  At  the  Beaver  Dam  Station  they 
were  violently  attacked  by  the  enemy  in  flank  and  rear,  and 
met  with  some  inconsiderable  losses,  but  their  advance  was 
not  long  impedeU 

On  Wednesday  morning,  the  11th,  Sheridan  marched  to  the 
crossing  of  the  South  Anna  Kiver  at  Ground  Squirrel  Bridge, 
and  sent  one  brigade,  under  General  Davies,  to  Ashland  Sta- 
tion on  the  railroad.  There  Davies  burned  the  depot,  de- 
stroyed six  miles  of  the  track,  with  the  culverts  and  army 
bridges,  and  returned  unscathed  to  the  main  body,  which  had 
been  pursuing  its  march  southward. 

Hearing  that  the  enemy's  cavalry  was  in  force  at  Yellow 
Tavern,  Sheridan  advanced  boldly,  by  the  way  of  Glenallen 
Station,  to  meet  him. '  Here  he  crossed  swords  with  the  re- 
doubtable General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  and  drove  him  away  with 
loss.  Stuart,  no  less  anxious  for  battle  than  Sheridan,  opened 
the  fight,  by  attacking  our  advanced  brigade,  under  Devens, 
which  might  have  been  overpowered  had  it  not  been  promptly 
supported  by  the  brigades  of  Custer,  Gill,  and  Wilson.  The 
greatest  loss  to  the  enemy,  and  a  corresponding  advantage  to 
us,  was  foimd  in  the  fact  that  General  Stuart  was  mortally 
wounded  in  this  action.  This  officer  was  perhaps  the  best 
cavalry  general  in  the  rebel  service.  A  graduate  of  West 
Point  in  the  class  of  1854,  he  had  resign'^d  his  commission  in 
the  United  States  army  to  join  the  rebel  cause;  and  being 
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constanil J  engaged  in  Yirginia,  had  greatlj  distinguished  him- 
self in  many  battles,  and  particnlarlj  in  bold  raids  on  th^ 
flanks  and  rear  of  our  army.  He  had  now  met  more  than  his 
match  as  a  raider,  and  his  death  at  the  hands  of  a  raiding 
party.  A  man  of  such  skill  and  untiring  energy  should  have 
fallen  in  a  better  cause. 

Pursuing  his  advantage  gained  at  Yellow  Tavern,  Sheridan 
made  a  bold  dash  upon  the  outer  defences  of  Richmond. 
Having  gained  the  Brook  Pike,  which  lay  west  of  the  Yellow 
Tavern,  he  charged  across  the  Brook  creek  or  river  against 
the  first  line,  which  he  carried,  Custer's  brigade  even  captur- 
ing a  section  of  artillery  and  a  hundred  prisoners.  Finding 
the  second  line  too  strong,  and  thoroughly  commanded  by 
redoubts  and  bastioned  works,  and  the  enemy's  troops  rally- 
ing to  the  defence,  Sheridan  recrossed  his  advanced  troops, 
and  retired  rapidly  to  the  passage  of  the  Chickahominy  at 
Meadow  Bridge.  To  cut  off  his  retreat,  he  fotmd  that  the  en- 
emy had  partially  destroyed  the  bridge,  and  had  commanded 
the  ruins  by  a  force  of  infantry  from  Richmond.  He  rebuilt 
it  hastily  xmder  a  galling  fire,  and  then  detaching  a  force  to 
watch  the  enemy  on  his  right  flank,  he  moved  rapidly  through 
Mechanicsville,  by  a  slight  detour  through  Cold  Harbor,  to  a 
second  crossing  of  the  Chickahominy  at  Bottom's  Bridge. 
After  crossing  he  destroyed  the  bridge,  and  proceeded  to  Tur- 
key Bend,  where  he  communicated  by  messenger  with  General 
Butler.  His  weary  troopers  reached  Haxall's,  on  the  James, 
on  the  14th  of  May. 

As  compared  with  the  encoimters  of  large  armies,  the  terri- 
ble shocks  of  battle,  in  which  thousands  fall,  such  exploits  as 
this  of  Sheridan's  bold  riders  are  for  the  time  eclipsed  ;  but 
this  expedition,  conducted  with  rare  address  and  dashing 
valor,  produced  moral  effects  upon  the  enemy  which  cannot 
be  ignored.  It  is,  besides,  one  of  the  beautiful  and  logical 
steps  in  the  progress  of  Sheridan's  reputation,  which  found 
its  acme  of  glory  in  the  last  days  of  the  great  war. 
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THE  FOBTUNES  OF  SIQEL. 


In  accordance  with  the  precise  instructions  from  General 
Grant,  to  which  we  have  ahready  referred,  Sigel's  movements 
in  the  Valley  and  in  Western  Virginia  were  commenced  on 
Qie  1st  of  May. 

He  confided  the  immediate  command  of  the  Kanawha  expe- 
dition to  General  George  Crook,  who  divided  his  forces  into 
two  columns,  one  of  which  was  under  General  W.  W.  Averill. 
Both  columns,  starting  from  Charleston,  on  the  Kanawha, 
crossed  the  mountains  by  separate  routes.  "Without  attempt- 
ing to  present  the  details  of  their  march,  it  is  sufficient  to  our 
purpose  to  know  that  the  column  under  Averill  struck  the 
Tennessee  and  Virginia  Railroad,  near  Wytheville,  on  the 
10th,  and  then  moved,  not  unimpeded  by  the  enemy,  to  New 
Biver  and  Christianburg.  Averill  destroyed  the  New  Elver 
Bridge,  skilfully  eluded  the  gathering  forces  of  the  enemy,  but 
did  not  succeed  in  destroying  the  lead-mines.  He  joined 
Crook  at  Union,  in  Monroe  County,  on  the  15th. 

Crook,  leaving  Charleston  on  the  same  day,  with  three  bri- 
gades, advanced  rapidly,  with  the  purpose  of  striking  the  rail- 
road at  I>ublin  Station,  between  Wytheville  and  New  Eiver. 
Fighting  the  enemy,  as  he  marched  southward,  at  Princetown, 
and  near  the  southwestern  base  of  Lloyd's  Mountain,  he  ad-  * 
vanced  to  the  railroad,  drove  them  through  Dublin,  and  de- 
stroyed the  railroad  effexjtuaUy,  southwestward  as  far  as  New- 
beme.    A  large  force  of  the  enemy  now  appearing,  he  did  not 
attempt  to  advance  upon  Lynchburg,  but  marched  northward 
I  to  Meadow  Bluff,  in  Greenbrier  County.    This  double  expe- 
;  dition,  although  it  had  frightened  the  enemy  and  drawn  off 
!  his  troops,  had  not  succeeded  as  a  co-operating  column. 

Let  us  jiow  turn  to  Sigel.  This  officer,  in  accordance  with 
his  instructions,  had  moved  with  a  force  not  far  short  of  eight 
thousand  men,  up  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  as  far  as  Newmar- 
ket, a  town  near  the  Manassas  Gap  Bailroad,  about  fifty  miles 
from  Winchester,  and  midway  between  Mount  Jackson  and 
Harrisonburg.     To  meet  him  and  contest  his  advance,  the 
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rebel  General  Breckinridge  had  been  sent  by  Lee  to  gather  up 
all  the  forces  he  could  hastily  collect,  and,  lealving  Jenkins  and 
McCausland  to  resist  the  advance  of  Crook  and  Averill,  to  fall 
'upon  and  beat  Sigel.  Could  Sigel  succeed  in  beating  him, 
and  make  a  triumphant  advance  upon  Staunton,  and  then 
strike  right  or  left  at  Lynchburg  or  Gordonsville,  the  as- 
sistance to  Grant  would  have  been  pf  incalculable  value.  Bui 
he  was  very  far  from  such  success. '  He  made  an  entire  fail- 
ure, in  part  due  to  himself — ^that  is,  as  far  as  concerned  the 
battle  which  he  fought  with  Breckinridge ;  and  in  part,  as  far 
as  all  further  movements  were  concerned,  to  the  want  of  co- 
operation in  Crook's  force. 

On  the  15th  of  May  the  armies  of  Sigel  and  Breckinridge 
met  in  the  shock  of  battle;  and  although  the  enemy  lost 
greatly,  Sigel  was  driven  back  and  entirely  defeated,  losing  a 
portion  of  his  train,  six  guns,  and  one  thousand  prisoners,  and 
abandoning  his  hospitals.  He  retired  behind  Cedar  Creek. 
Thus  one  part,  and  an  important  one,  of  General  Grant's  com- 
plex plan  had  been  shipwrecked,  and  the  rebel  forces  which 
had  opposed  the  columns  of  Sigel  came  back,  with  all  the 
prestige  of  victory,  to  swell  Lee's  forces,  and  make  the  work 
of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  still  more  difficult. 

Without  loss  of  time,  at  the  request  of  Grant]  Sigel  was  re- 
lieved, and  General  David  Hunter  placed  in  command.  We 
shall  allude  to  the  part  he  played,  a  Uttle  later  in  the  nar- 
rative. 

It  is  time  now  to  examine  the  co-operating  movements  of 
Butler ;  for  upon  these  Grant  had  placed  a  still  stronger  de- 
pendence. 

butleb's  movements. 

Butler's  force  consisted  of  the  Eighteenth  Army  Corps, 
commanded  by  General  W.  F.  Smith,  and  the  Tenth,  com- 
manded by  General  Quincy  A.  Gillmore.  The.former  of  these 
generals  was  held  in  great  repute  for  his  gallant  services  in 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  when  under  McClellan  and  Bum- 
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side,  and  for  his  skilfol  and  rapid  engineering  at  Chattanooga. 
The  latter  had  gained  great  renown  by  his  magnificent  ap- 
proaches on  Morris  Island,  and  his  matchless  artillery  practice 
against  the  city  of  Gharlestop. 

At  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  Butler's  army  was  concen- 
trated at  Torktown  and  Gloucester,  apparently  threatening  to 
move  upon  Bichmond  upon  the  old  track  of  General  McGlel- 
lan.  To  give  color  to  this  view,  a  cavalry  force,  eighteen  hun- 
dred strqpg,  was  sent  to  West  Point,  at  the  head  of  the  river, 
but  with  the  real  design  of  marching  across  the  country  and 
joining  the  main  body  when  it  should  have  gained  a  foothold 
on  the  James  Biver. 

On  the  4th  of  May,  Butler  embarked  his  forces  on  trans- 
ports, but  did  not  move  until  after  dark,  wheri  he  went  rapidly 
down  the  York  and  up  the  James,  unobserved  by  the  enemy. 
Leaving  one  brigade  of  colored  troops  at  Wilson's  wharf,  un- 
der General  Wild,  two  regiments  at  Fort  Powhatan,  and 
Hink's  division  at  City  Point,  he  landed  the  main  body  at  Ber- 
muda Hundred,  a  very  strong  position  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  James,  in  the  bend  of  the  river,  three  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Appomattox.  Here  he  rapidly  intrenched  him- 
self, and  the  navy  gunboats  were  placed  to  guard  the  flanks. 
Bermuda  Hundred,  which  has  become  so  famous  a  name  in. 
the  history  of  the  campaign,  was  not  a  town,  but,  when  he  oc- 
cupied it,  boasted  ten  or  twelve  old-fashioned  houses,  and  a 
few  negro  cabins. 

When  he  was  ready  to  start  from  Torktown,  he  had  also 
sent  General  Kautz,  with  a  cavalry  force,  to  operate  on  the 
railroads  south  of  Petersburg  and  Eichmond.    ' 

Thus  far  the  expedition,  cleverly  conducted,  had  been  a 
complete  surprise  to  the  enemy.  We  had  gained  a  most  val- 
uable point  south  of  Bichmond ;  and  could  our  troops  have 
been  at  once  pressed  forward  in  full  force,  great  things  might 
have  been  effected. 

The  6th  of  May  was  spent  in  making  reconnoissances,  and 
on  the  7th,  General  Brooks,  with  five  brigades,  was  sent  to 
destroy  th^  railroad  between  Eichmond  and  Petersburg.  After 
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considerable  fightmg,  this  force  sacceeded  in  destroying  a 
railroad-bridge  about  seyen  miles  north  of  Petersburg,  and 
tearing  up  a  portion  of  the  track ;  but  the  enemy,  sagacious 
and  rapid,  and  now  thoroughly  aliye  to  the  condition  of  things, 
sent  a  heavy  force,  and  our  troops  were  compelled  to  retire. 
Little  had  been  gained.  Again  a  day  intervened,  and  on  the 
9th,  Butler  dispatched  three  divisions  of  the  Tenth  Army 
Corps,  and  two  of  the  Eighteenth,  for  a  more  thorough 
destruction  of  the  railroad.  This  force  was  successful  in 
destroying  the  track ;  but  after  a  night  battle,  in  which  they 
suffered  terribly,  they  were  compelled  to  fall  back  to  their 
original  position.  General  Butler's  dispatch  to  Secretary 
Stanton,  on  the  9th,  epitomizes  his  successes  in  far  too 
decided  and  hopeful  a  vein.  We  give  some  of  the  para- 
graphs : 

"  General  Kautz,  with  three  thousand  cavalry  from  Suffolk, 
on  the  same  day  with  our  movements  up  the  James  Biver, 
forced  the  Blackwater,  burnt  the  railroad-bridge .  at  Stony 
Creek,  below  Petersburg,  cutting  in  two  Beauregard's  force  at 
that  point. 

"We  have  landed  here,  intrenched  ourselves,  destroyed 
many  miles  of  raiboad,  and  got  a  position  which,  with  proper 
supplies,  we  can  hold  against  the  whole  of  Lee's  army.  I 
have  ordered  up  the  supplies. 

"  Beauregard,  with  a  large  portion  of  his  force,  was  left 
south  by  the  cutting  of  the  railroads  by  Eautz. 

"  That  portion  which  reached  Petersburg,  under  Hill,  I  have 
whipped  to-day,  killing  and  wounding  many,  and  taking  many 
prisoners,  after  a  severe  and  well-contested  fight. 

"  General  Grant  will  not  be  troubled  with  any  further  re- 
enforcements  to  Lee  from  Beauregard's  force." 

This  dispatch  needs  no  comment.  Those  who  follow  the 
narrative  will  be  astonished  to  find  how  much  General  Butler 
was  deceived  at  this  time.  But  the  fighting  was  not  over. 
These  troops  of  Beauregard  were  to  trouble  both  Butler  and 
Grant.  Lideed,  the  evening  of  the  very  day  upon  which  this 
dispatch  was  written  must  have  opened  his  eyes.    More  time 
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was  lost  in  resting  the  troops  which  were  driven  back  on  the 
night  of  the  9th ;  and  on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  12th, 
Smith  and  Gilhnore  again  moved  forward,  advancing  their 
corps  to  the  raihroad  and  northward — GiUmore  towards  Chester 
Station,  and  Smith  by  the  right,  along  the  river-bank,  towards 
iDrury's  Bluff  and  Fort  Darling.  This  movement,  vigorously 
conducted,  promised  to  make  all  right  again.  Crossing  the 
railroad,  Gilhnore  advanced  towards  Chesterfield  Courthouse, 
and  then  diverging  to  the  right,  joined  Smith,  against  whom, 
it  was  evident,  the  enemy  was  now  massing  his  troops.  Still 
advancing,  they  encountered  an  outer  line  of  intrenchments, 
running  across  the  railroad  to  the  river. 

On  the  eveniug  of  the  13th,  and  the  morning  of  the  14th, 
€Hllmore  carried  the  first  line  in  his  front  with  comparatively 
small  loss,  and  General  Smith  the  first  line  on  the  right ;  and 
the  enemy  retired  to  his  second  and  stronger  line. 

"While  manoeuvring  to  attack  the  interior  redoubts,  which 
commanded  the  outer  line,  Butler  received,  in  battle  form,  the 
true  story  of  Beauregard's  appearance.  That  general  had 
collected  the  loose  forces  in  North  and  South  Carolina,  and, 
bnt  little  impeded  by  Kautz's  gallant  raid,  had  come  up  to 
take  command  of  the  forces  and  country  south  and  east  of 
Bichmond,  agaiost  Butler. 

Beauregard's  attack. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th,  under  cover  of  a  thick  fog,  he 
made  a  violent  onslaught  on  our  advanced  troops.  First 
attacking  the  extreme  right,  held  by  Heckman's  brigade, 
Weitzel's  division.  Eighteenth  Corps,  he  drives  it  back,  and 
captures  its  commander.  Moving  by  the  turnpike,  another 
force  drives  Ashley's  battery  from  the  field,  but  he  saves 
his  guns.  Smith's  troops  behave  with  the  greatest  gallantry ; 
but  the  rebels  attack  his  line  at  all  points,  only  making  feints 
upon  Gilhnore,  who  forms  the  left.  Smith's  corps  is  pressed 
back.  Gilhnore  sustains  the  charges  now  directed  upon  him, 
and  even  moves  to  flank  the  rebel  attack  upon  Smith,  when 
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orders  come  ap  from  General  Butler  to  fall  back.  He  has  lost 
three  thousand  men ;  and  in  spite  of  great  gaUantrj  on  the 
part  of  generals  and  men,  he  finds  hia  army  hermeticallj 
sealed  in  Bermuda  Hundred,  by  intrenchments  of  the  enemy 
close  and  parallel  to  our  own.  He  can  hold  it  with  a  cor- 
poral's guard ;  but  troops  there  are  of  no  earthly  use  to 
Grant :  they  must  be  withdrawn  and  employed  elsewhere. 

KAUTZ'S  RAH). 

Kautz  makes  another  splendid  raid ;  but  it  is  now,  as  the 
French  have  it,  apropos  de  rien :  it  has  no  bearing  on  Butler's 
plans.  In  itself,  however,  it  deserves  special  commendation. 
Starting  again  on  the  12th  (he  had  only  returned  from  the 
former  raid  on  the  8th),  he  moved  agaixist  the  Danville  Bail- 
road.  He  first  struck  it,  not  far  from  Bichmond,  at  Coalfield 
Station ;  thence  following  the  track,  he  reached  Powhatan, 
and,  crossing  the  Appomattox,  he  came  to  Chohi.  At  these 
points  he  burned  the  depots,  tore  up  the  track,  and  destroyed 
two  freight-trains,  one  locomotive,  and  a  quantity  of  stores. 
Losing  no  time,  he  then  pushed  down  the  river  by  Goodes' 
Bridge  and  Devil's  Bridge,  and  then  southward  to  Wilson's 
Station,  on  the  Southside  road.  This  station,  as  well  as  those 
,at  WelviUe  and  Black-and- White,  he  destroyed  ;  and  then  he 
made  his  way  through  Laurenceville  and  Jonesboro'  to  Jar- 
rett's  Station,  on  the  Weldon  road,  and  thence  to  City  Point, 
which  he  reached  on  the  17th. 

On  the  same  day,  General  Butler  telegraphed  to  Washing- 
ton the  success  of  Kautz's  expedition  ;  but  either  he  was  not 
commtmicative  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  affairs  within  his 
own  lines,  or  Mr.  Secretary  Stanton  thought  it  prudent  to 
withhold  the  information.  The  dispatch  to  which  we  re£&r  ia 
as  follows : 

Wab  Departmbkt,  Washington,  May  17—9  p.  v« 
liAJOB-GBinCRAL  Dix : 

Digpatches  from  General  Butler,  just  received,  report  the  success  of  hlfl 
expedidon  under  General  Eautz,  to  cat  the  Danville  load,  and  destroy  the  Iron 
bridge  across  the  Appomattox. 
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On  Mondaj  morning,  the  enemy  in  force,  nnder  cover  of  a  thick  fog,  made 
an  attack  upon  Smith's  line,  and  forced  it  back  in  some  confusion,  and  with 
considerable  loss.  But  as  soon  as  the  fog  lifted.  General  Smith  re-established 
fab  lines,  and  the  enemy  was  driven  back  to  his  original  lines. 

At  the  same  time,  the  enemy  made  an  attack,  from  Petersburg,  on  General 
Butler's  foroee  guarding  the  rear,  but  were  handsomely  repulsed. 

The  troops  having  been  on  incessant  duty  for  five  days,  three  of  which  were 
in  a  rain-storm.  General  Butler  retired  leisurely  within  his  own  lines.  We  hold 
the  railroad  between  Petersburg  and  Richmond. 

Persons  state  that  Bragg  and  Davis  were  present  on  the  field. 

,  .  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 

No  amount  of  elegant  euphemism  can  conceal  the  fact,  that 
whatever  the  causes,  the  movements  south  of  Bichmond  had 
ended  in  lamentable  failure — a  failure  not  due  to  want  of 
good  intentions,  nor  to  lack  of  energy,  but  apparently  to  a 
want  of  military  saoovr  faire.  According  to  that  simple  defi- 
nition of  strategy,  "the  art  of  directing  masses  against 
decisive  points,"  or  '^  masses  against  fragments,"  he  had 
failed  at  the  outset  of  thS  campaign,  by  dividing  and  detach- 
ing forces,  instead  of  moving  his  whole  force.  Instead  of 
moving  at  once,  valuable  time  was  lost  in  these  detached 
movements.  His  army  was  badly  handled.  He  assumed' a 
weak  offensive,  indicating  a  want  of  military  knowledge  and 
experience  ;  and  a  bitter,  brave,  and  exasperated  enemy,  who 
was  deficient  in  neither,  turned  the  tables  upon  him  by  taking  a 
strong  offensive,  beat  him,  followed  him  to  his  intrenchments, 
and  hemmed  him  in  so  closely,  that  he  was  fain,  while  protected 
by  the  gunboats,  to  hurry  his  own  defences  to  completion. 

Grant  was  indeed  beset,  not  simply  by  rebel  armies,  led  by 
alrilful  and  brave  generaki,  but  by  Federal  failures ; — Sigel 
defeated  in  the  west,  and  Breckinridge  re-enforcing  Lee  with 
about  fifteen  thousand  men  ;  Butler  defeated  at  the  south, 
and  Beauregard  free  to  send  Lee  a  great  part  of  his  troops. 
It  was  necessary  for  him  to  modify,  without  materially  alter- 
ing, his  plans ;  and  he  moved  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
to  try  an  alternative  thought  of  at  the  beginning — ^the  cross- 
ing of  the  James,  and  the  union  of  the  armies  under  his  own 
eye  and  conunand. 
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CHAPTEE  XXXI. 

FROM  SPOTTSTLVANIA  TO  THE  CHICKAHOMINT. 

ThX  00BP8  XOVS. — Bs-BNFORCKm2(T8. — ^L088S8  FSOX  MaT  12  TO  21. — Ov  TRX  NoSTH 

Akna. — WrrHDBAWir.  —  Shxbidav's  sxtubit. — Cbossino  or  thb  Pamuxket. — 
Change  of  babe. — Shebidan  holds  Cold  Ha rbob.— Losses  fboh  Mat  21  to 
81. — W.  F.  Smith  detached  from  Bctleb.— The    battles  of  Cold   Habbob. 

— The  CBOSSIKO   of  the   CHICKAUOHtNY. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  with  which 
Grant  had  his  headquarters,  and  which,  when  we  left  it,  was 
preparing  to  follow  its  cavalry  advance,  under  Torbert,'march- 
ing  by  the  left  flank  to  its  new  destination,  and  to  carry  out 
plans  modified  for  the  reasons  presented  above.  Hancock's 
(Second)  corps  moved  silently,  at  midnight  of  the  20th,  from 
its  position  on  the  Ny,  near  the  courthouse,  and  marching  by 
the  left,  in  the  track  of  the  cavalry,  to  Bowling  Green,  crossed 
the  Mattapony  at  Milford  Bridge,  which  Torbert  had  wrested 
from  the  enemy,  capturing  one  hundred  prisoners.  The 
enemy  presenting  himself  closely  upon  his  right  and  rear, 
Hancock  formed  in  line  of  battle,  about  one  mile  south  of  the 
river. 

At  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  Warren,  with  the 
Fifth  Corps,  pushed  after  Hancock,  in  connecting  distance, 
driving  away  that  portion  of  the  enemy's  force  which  was 
again  clustering  around  Milford  Bridge.  .  In  this  new  order 
of  movement  from  right  to  left,  the  whole  army  was  put  in 
motion  during  the  day.  But  to  cover  the  operation.  Bum- 
side,  before  he  moved  with  the  Ninth  Corps,  threw  out  Ledlie's 
brigade  in  a  strong  skirmish  line,  thus  making  a  dcmonstra^ 
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tion  to  retaiii  the  enemy  in  position.  He  then  withdrew  his 
corps  after  nightfall,  and  by  a  roundabout  march,  rendered  so 
by  small  bodies  of  the  enemy  which  obstructed  his  direct 
advance,  he  arrived  at  Bowling  Green  at  four  o'clock  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  22d.  The  next  morning  he  joined  the 
advanced  corps  at  Milford  Station. 

The  Six£h  Corps,  under  Wright,  also  left  its  place  in  line  on 
the  evening  of  the  21st ;  and  while  retiring  from  Spottsyl- 
vania,  it  was  attacked  by  the  enemy  in  force,  and  with  great 
desperation,  but  the  assaidt  was  handsomely  repelled  by 
Sussell's  division,  and  the  further  march  unmolested. 

The  enemy,  entirely  acquainted  with  our  movements,  was 
never  for  a  moment  irresolute.  At  one  o'clock  on  Friday 
night,  not  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half  after  Hancock  had 
moved,  Longstreet's  corps  followed  close  upon  its  right,  to 
contest  its  advance  and  block  its  further  progress. 

Meantime,  re-enforcemenis  of  men,  cavalry  horses,  and  sup- 
plies were  pouring  down  to  Grant's  army,  and  preparations 
were  busily  made  for  the  new  depots  that  were  hereafter  to 
supply  him.  Our  losses,  from  the  12th  of  May  to  the  21st, 
were  as  follows  :  Killed,  one  hundred  and  fourteen  officers, 
and  two  thousand  and  thirty-two  enlisted  men  ;  wounded,  two 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  officers,  and  seven  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  ninety-seven  men  ;  missing,  thirty  -one  officers,  and 
two  hundred  and  forty-eight  men  ; — total,  ten  thousand  three 
hundred  and  eighty-one. 

The  powers  of  the  lieutenant-general  were  now  most  severely 
taxed  and  tested  in  the  manoeuvring  of  a  very  large  army,  in 
an  extremely  difficult  and  thoroughly  hostile  coimtry,  and  in 
the  face  of  a  desperate  enemy,  fighting  for  the  salvation  of  his 
capital,  and,  with  it,  for  the  very  life  of  his  cause.  In  the 
flanking  movements  which  he  had  inaugurated,  and  in  which 
he  must  now  persist  until  he  should  take  more  permanent 
ground  south  of  Eichmond,  Grant's  flank  was  constantly 
exposed.  Hth  troops  must  be  kept  well  together ;  and  he  must 
be  always  ready  to  form  in  line  of  battle,  to  receive  the 
enemy's  attacks. 
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It  was  now  the  afternoon  of  the  23d  of  May,  and  the  entire 
army — ^less  the  corps  of  Bumside,  which  was  still  en  route — 
had  reached  the  banks  of  the  North  Anna,  and  were  thus  dis- 
posed :  The  Fifth  Corps  was  near  Jericho  Mills,  with  the 
Second  on  its  left,  reaching  to  the  railroad,  and  covering  Tay- 
lor's Bridge. 

'  The  North  Anna  has  in  that  vicinity  three  important  fords 
— ^Island,  Jericho,  and  Chesterfield  t)r  Taylor's  Bridge  fords. 
About  two  or  three  hundred  yards  in  front  (i.e.,  north)  of  Tay- 
lor's, is  Long  Creek,  a  small  run  parallel  to  the  river.  The 
ground  between  forms  a  little  peninsula,  occupied  by  the 
Second  Corps.  The  bridge-head  in  their  front  was  a  redan, 
with  its  faces  touching  the  river,  and  protected  by  batteries 
and  rifle-pits  on  the  southern  bank.  At  this  bridge  the 
enemy  made  a  determined  stand.  Hancock  at  once  made  his 
dispositions  to  drive  them  away  and  gain  the  bridge.  Throw- 
ing out  a  cloud  of  skirmishers,  hawnoved  Bimey's  division  to 
the  attack,  and  by  a  determined  charge  this  force  drove  the 
enemy  away;  and  without  occupying  the  bridge,  batteries 
were  at  once  placed  in  position  to  command  it  and  keep  the 
rebels  at  a  distance. 

Determined  to  regain  it,  and  perhaps  also  to  cover  his  pur- 
pose of  falling  back,  the  rebel  commander  made  a  rush  for- 
ward at  eleven  o'clock  that  night,  but  was  hurled  back  with 
great  loss.  Another  charge  made  at  midnight  was  more  suc- 
cessful, and  they  seized  and  held  the  bridge  until  morning ; 
but  as  Hancock  moved  forward  with  his  corps  to  cross  it,  the 
enemy  sullenly  retired,  having  failed  in  his  efforts  to  burn  it, 
Hancock  now  crossed  the  North  Anna  in  force.  Warren,  on 
his  right,  crossed  at  Jericho  Ford,  and  both  corps  threw  up 
slight  intrenchments. 

ON  THE  NOBTH  ANNA. 

It  was  nightfall  on  the  23d  before  Bumside  came  up,  and 
after  some  skirmishing  with  the  enemy  at  Oxford,  took  post, 
on  both  banks,  between  Hancock  and  Warren.    Wright,  with 
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the  Sixth  Corps,  marched  to  take  position  on  the  right  of 
Warren,  who  had  effected  a  crossing  at  Jericho  Ford,  and 
repnlsed  a  terrifiS  attack  of  the  enemy  soon  after  getting  into 
position ;  and  thns  they  lay  for  the  two  following  days,  to  await 
ihe  enemy's  moyaments.  This  time  served  to  develop  the  fact 
that  the  enemy  was  still  strongly  in  our  front,  posted  in  a 
wedge-fom^  with  the  apex  pointing  to  the  space  between  Han- 
cock and  Warren,  and  threatening  the  weak  point  in  onr  line. 
The  Sixth  Corps  was  on  the  south  side,  on  our  right,  crossing 
the  Central  Bailroad,  and  extending  to  Little  Eiver.  Next  on 
its  left,  and  all  south  of  the  river,  was  the  Fifth  Corps.  To 
the  left  of  it  was  only  a  portion  of  Bumside's  corps  (one 
division),  the  rest  being  on  the  north  bank.  Hancock,  with 
the  Second,  occupied  the  left,  having  two  divisions  on  the 
south  bank,  and  one  on  the  north.  The  enemy's  dispositions 
enabled  him,  by  the  aid  of  strong  intrenchments,  to  cover 
Sexton's  Junction  with  his  right ;  while  his  left  was  appuyee 
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upon  Little  Biver.  At  the  same  time  he  threatened  our  line  in 
front  of  Bumside,  whil6  secure  from  our  attacks.  We  were, 
iherefore,  in  a  very  disadvantageous  position.  We  could 
hope  Uttle  from  an  attack  in  front ;  and  should  the  North 
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Anna  become  suddenly  swollen  by  rains,  the  position  was 
perilous  in  the  extreme.  Thus  reasoned  the  Ueutenant-gen- 
eraL  As  soon  as  full  information  was  received,  he  had  recourse 
to  his  flanking  tactics.  He  directed  Warren  and  Wright  to 
make  a  demonstration  in  their  front,  threattning  the 'enemy's 
left ;  and  he  sent  Wilson,  with  a  oavahy  force,  to  destroy  the 
Central  Eailroad  thoroughly.  Under  cover  of  these  opera- 
tions, he  prepared  for  the  new  movement  by  the  left.  Thus 
the  24:th>  26th,  and  26th  of  May  were  spent  on  the  North 
Anna. 

The  corps  were  withdrawn,  as  in  the  former  movement,  one 
after  the  other,  beginning  on  our  right.  Only  a  strong  skir- 
mish line  was  left  to  engage  the  enemy's  attention ;  and  then, 
on  Thursday  evening,  the  26th,  the  Sixth  Corps,  recrossing 
the  river,  took  up  its  line  of  march,  followed  by  the  Fifth, 
Ninth,  and  Second.  Thus  again  the  enemy  was  compelled  to 
abandon  his  strong  position,  and  move,  pari  passu,  with  our 
army ;  while  Grant  steadily  pushed  down  towards  Bichmond, 
without  uncovering  Washington,  at  least  to  any  considerable 
advance  of  the  enemy,  for  a  single  day. 

shebidan's  betctbn. 

The  cavalry  expedition  of  Sheridan,  to  which  we  have 
already  referred,  after  remaining  three  days  at  Haxall's  to  refit 
and  supply,  had  started  on  its  return  march  on  the  17th  of 
May.  On  the  18th  he  was  at  Baltimore  Cross-roads,  south  of 
the  Pamunkey,  near  White  House.  On  the  21st,  a  party 
destroyed  two  bridges  and  a  long  stretch  of  railroad-track,  not 
far  from  Hanover  Courthouse.  Striking  out  in  every  direc- 
tion, he  encountered  and  drove  a  party  of  the  enemy's  cavalry 
across  the  Chickahominy,  on  the  same  day ;  and  on  the  23d 
he  crossed  the  Pamunkey  at  White  House.  On  the  25th  he 
reached  Milford,  and  joined  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  A 
two-edged  sword,  his  march  southward  had  cut  the  enemy's 
communications,  while  his  return  march  prepared  the  way  for 
the  southern  movement  of  our  army. 
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He  was  not  allowed  for  a  moment  to  rest.  On  the  night  of 
the  26th  he  moved,  with  two  cavaky  divisions  and  Bussell's 
infantry  division  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  down  the  Pamunkey; 
and  by  noon  of  Friday,  the  27th,  he  had  seized  the  ferry 
crossing  at  Hanovertown,  and  thrown  a  ponton-bridge  across. 
This  ferry  is  only  fifteen  miles  from  Bichmond. 

ffhe  problem  now  was  to  put  the  whole  army  across,  aban- 
doning all  northern  bases.  In  anticipation  of  this,  a  large 
qaantity  of  sappUes  had  been  sent  by  transports,  around  by 
way  of  West  Point,  to  White  House  on  the  Pamunkey.  It 
was  just  two  years,  within  ten  days,  since  the  White  House 
had  been  the  headquarters  of  General  McGlella^n,  who,  respect- 
ing it  as  formerly  the  property  of  Washington,  had  refused  to 
occupy  it,  but  had  planted  his  tent  iq  a  neighboring  meadowl 
But  the  ruthless  spirit  of  war  is  no  respecter  of  persons  or 
property,  and  it  was  afterwards  used,  like  other  buildings,  as  a 
military  depot. 

The  crossing  of  the  Pamunkey  by  the  Grand  Army  occu- 
pied the  27th  and  28th  of  May.  The  Fifth  and  Ninth  corps 
crossed  at  Hanover  Ferry,  while  the  Second  and  Sixth  made 
the  passage  at  Huntley's  Ford,  above. 

The  change  of  base  thus  effected  gave  the  enemy  great  con- 
cern, although  they  affected  to  indulge  in  some  ribald  pleas- 
antries on  the  occasion.  Grant  had,  after  all  his  terrible  losses, 
only  come  upon  McCleUan's  old  ground,  without  accomphsh- 
ing  any  thing  but  "  butchery."  But  behind  this  was  an  ill- 
concealed  tremor.  The  army  that  had  driven  them  down  in 
spite  of  all  their  efforts — ^that  had  inflicted  terrible  losses  upon 
them — ^was,  by  one  means  or  another,  slowly  but  surely 
approaching  Bichmond,  and  evidently  intended  to  continue 
fighting  to  the  end.  A  long  way  from  the  old  bases,  they  had 
established  new  ones.  The  troops  were  in  capital  spirits,  most 
anxious  to  be  led  against  the  enemy.  The  weather  was  beauti- 
foL  The  jesters  about  the  change  of  base  wished  Grant  much 
farther  off.  The  country,  too,  was  satisfied.  If  he  was  to 
take  Bichmond,  he  must  go  to  it,  and  he  was  always  on  the 
direct  road 
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Onr  sconts  haTing  reported  that  Breckinridge  was  near 
Hanover  Courthouse,  on  our  right,  with  five  thousand  in- 
fantry and  Wickham  and  Lomax's  brigades  of  cavahy,  a 
reconnoitring  force  was  sent  in  that  direction  to  check  their 
advance,  while  we  steadily  moved  southward.  In  this  move- 
ment, the  advance  of  Sheridan's  cavalry,  proceeding  towards 
Mechanicsville,  encountered  the  enemy  at  Hawe's  shop,  n^r 
the  crossing  of  the  Tolopotomy,  after  a  severe  conflict,  in 
which  he  lost  four  hundred  men,  drove  them  back,  and  held 
the  crossing  until  they  were  relieved  by  the  Second  Corps, 
which  came  up  rapidly  for  the  purpose. 

The  29th  was  l^unday.  Our  army  was  entirely  across  the 
river  and  three  miles  beyond ;  and  Grant,  having  discovered 
the  positions  and  forces  of  the  enedfy,  now  made  his  disposi- 
tions to  meet  them.  Lee's  army  was  now  more  than  ever 
'  specially  arranged  for  the  def^nc^  of  Bichmond.  In  a  general 
way,  his  line  may  be  described  as  forming  a  concave  towards 
ours.  His  right  was  extended  beyond  Shady  Grove  and 
Mechanicsville;  his  centre  covered  Atley's  Station,  on  the 
railroad  ;  while  his  left  stretched  in  the  direction  of  Hanover 
Courthouse.  His  army,  on  the  alert,  was  prepared  to  follow 
every  motion  of  ours. 

On  Monday,  the  30th,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  thus 
disposed :  Hancock  having  been  pushed  forward,  relieving 
Sheridan,  on  the  road  from  Hawe's  shop,  towards  Atley's 
Station,  pushed  the  enemy  across  the  Tolopotomy,  and  occu- 
pied the  centre.  Warren  having  advanced,  skihnishing  with 
the  enemy  on  the  road  to  Shady  Grove  Church,  formed  the 
left.  Wright,  who  had  been  ordered  up  on  the  right  of  Han- 
cock, had  for  a  short  time  occupied  Hanover  Courthouse,  but 
closing  down  to  his  left,  now  formed  the  right  wing.  But  on 
the  30th,  the  Ninth  Corps,  which  had  been  in  rear  of  our  left, 
moved  into  the  space  between  Hancock  and  Warren,  and 
pushed  out  on  the  road  towards  Pole  Green  Church.  One 
division  of  cavalry,  under  Wilson,  covered  our  right  and  rear, 
while  those  of  Torbert  and  Gregg  were  moving  in  front  of  the 
left — the  pickets  well  thrown  out  on  the  Cold  Harbor  road. 
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Thus,  with  all  its  antennsa  feeling  for  the  enemy,  the  army 
slowly  advanced. 
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At  two  P.  M.  of  the  30th,  the  cavah-y  pickets  on  our  left, 
wliich  were  advancing  by  the  Cold  Harbor  road,  were  driven 
in,  and  Warren — ^whose  advance,  gradually  moving  to  the  left, 
was  then  near  Bethesda  Chnrch — ^was  violently  attacked  by  a 
division  of  EweU's  corps,  at  about  five  o'clock.  His  left  flank 
was  for  a  time  endangered  by  the  vigor  of  the  enemy's  assault ; 
but  by  the  timely  arrival  of  the  divisions  in  rear,  the  enemy 
was  repulsed,  and  then  driven  back  by  a  road  parallel  to  the 
Gold  Harbor  road.  As  soon  as  General  Meade  heard  of  the 
enemy's  assault  upon  Warren,  he  issued  orders  for  an  attack 
dong  the  whole  line,  in  order  to  turn  the  brunt  from  Warren ; 
but  most  of  the  corps  commanders  did  not  receive  the  order 
in  time.  Hancock,  however,  did,  and  with  most  commendable 
promptitude  he  advanced  Barlow  to  the  attack,  drove  away 
the  enemy's  skirmishers,  captured  their  rifle-pits,  and  held 
them  all  night,  in  spite  of  a  midnight  attack  of  the  enemy  to 
recapture  them. 

We  pause  for  a  moment  to  give  a  summary  of  our  losses, 
from  the  time  of  taking  position  on  the  North  Anna  to  the  eve 
o!  the  engagement  at  Cold  Harbor, — i.  e.,  from  the  21st  to  the 
Slst  of  May.  They  had  been  trifling  in  comparison  with  our 
former  losses :  Killed,  twelve  officers,  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three  enlisted  men  ;  wounded,  sixty-seven  officers,  and 
one  thousand  and  sixty-three  men ;  missing,  three  officers, 
and  three  hundred  and  twenty-four  men ; — total,"  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  seven. 
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As  it  was  now  manifest  to  Grant  that  Butler  had  a  much 
greater  number  of  troops  than  he  could  use,  he  was  directed  to 
send  to  the  army  'with  Grant  all  the  surplus  troops  forming  the 
Eighteenth  Corps,  under  Major-General  William  F.  Smith. 
This  corps  having  taken  transports  at  City  Point,  had  moved 
down  the  James  and  up  the  York  and  Pamunkey  rivers  to 
White  House.  Grant's  headquarters  during  the  31st  were  at 
a  point  five  miles  southeast  of  Hanover  Courthouse,  where 
he  could  best  direct  the  momentous  operations  upon  which  he 
was  now  to  enter.  Preparatory  to  these,  Wilson  was  dis- 
patched with  a  cavalry  division  to  Hanover  Junction,  to 
destroy  the  track  and  the  railroad-bridge  over  the  Anna,  and 
thus  prevent  Lee  from  detaching  troops  northward,  if  he 
should  be  inclined  to  do  so.  This  Wilson  effected  completely, 
defeating  and  driving  away  a  force  of  the  enemy's  cavalry 
which  had  been  sent  to  prevent  it. 

To  check  our  direct  advance — to  cover  the  Chickahominy, 
Richmond,  and  the  Yirginia  Central  Bailroad  UQar  the  city — 
the  corps  of  Ewell,  Longstreet,  and  Hill  were  drawn  up  in  line 
parallel  to  our  front,  and  their  cavalry  was  posted  en  vedette^ 
on  both  flanks,  as  far  as  Hanover  Courthouse  on  their  left, 
and  Bottom's  Bridge  on  their  right, — a  long  line  in  observation, 
soon  to  be  broken  up  and  move  in  accordance  with  our  move- 
ments. Still  intending  to  move  by  the  left  flank.  Grant  now 
directed  Sheridan  to  push  forward  to  Cold  Harbor,  a  point 
which  it  was  important  to  secure  before  moving  his  whole 
army  to  the  left.  Sheridan  moved  forward  rapidly,  Torbert'a 
division  in  advance,  and  seized  the  convergence  of  the  roads  ; 
but  no  sooner  had  he  done  so,  than  the  enemy,  equally  im- 
pressed with  the  value  of  the  position^^  came  upon  him  with 
overwhelming  numbers.  Sheridan  sent  word  back  that  he 
was  hard  pressed,  but  was  directed  to  maintain  the  position  at 


*  Grant  had  secured  a  poeitdon,  the  importance  of  which  was  that  it  ^ 
the  point  of  conveigence  of  all  the  roads,  radiating,  whether  to  Bichmond  (his 
objective  point), or  to  White  House  (his  base  of  supplies).— Pollazd,  "Third 
Yew  of  the  War,"  p.  270. 
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all  hazards,  imtil  he  could  be  relieved  by  the  infantay.  The 
contest  was  uneqnal  and  very  severe,  but  this  gallant  officer 
held  on  with  a  tenacious  grasp  which  the  enemy  could  not 
shake  oflf,  for  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours ;  whdii  the  arrival 
of  the  Sixth  Corps,  under  Wright,  and  W.  F.  Smith's  Eigh- 
teenth corps,  from  the  White  House,  reUeved  him  from  his 
periL  Hoke's  division  had  been  hurled  upon  him  twice  to 
drive  him  out,  but  in  vain.  Wright  came  up  on  the  afternoon 
of  June  1st,  and,  immediately  proceeding  to  attack,  we  forced 
the  enemy  from  parts  of  his  first  line,  forcing  him  to  fall  back 
to  a  second  one.  Wright  then  took  post  in  front  of  Cold  Har- 
bor, on  the  road  to  Garaes'  Mill — Kicketts'  division  on  the 
right,  Bussell  in  the  centre,  and  Neill  on  the  left.  It  was  now 
past  three  o'clock,  when  Smith  brought  up  his  corps,  after  a 
severe  march'  of  twenty-five  miles  from  White  House,  and 
formed  rapidly  on  the  right  of  the  Sixth — ^Martindale's  divi- 
sion on  the  right,  W.  H.  T.  Brooks  in  the  centre,  and  Devens 
on  the  left^  Unimpaired  by  the  fatigues  of  the  march,  these 
splendid  fellows  rushed  at  once  upon  the  enemy  in  their  front, 
crossing  an  open  space  and  a  small  fringe  of  woods,  and  burst 
upon  the  enemy's  rifle-pits,  capturing  five  hundred  prisoners. 
It  was  in  vara  that  the  enemy  made  vigorous  attacks  duriug 
the  night,  and  posted  batteries  enfilading  our  line.  They 
were  unable  to  recapture  their  works.  Our  losses,  which  were 
about  two  thousand,  were  of  course  greater  than  those  of  the 
enemy,  who  sustained  the  principal  attack  behind  his  in- 
trenchments. 

I  The  result  of  this  severe  fighting  was  that  we  held  Cold 
I  Harbor,  and  thus  were  enabled  to  cover  White  House,  and 
I  continue  our  southern  movement. 

I'  Our  line  of  battle  on  Thursday,  the  2d  of  June,  extended 
from  Cold  Harbor  to  Bethesda  Church.  Hancock,  on  the 
left,  occupied  Cold  Harbor.  On  his  right  was  the  Sixth 
Corps ;  then  in  order  the  Eighteenth  and  Fifth  ;  while  Bum- 
side,  who  had  been  drawn  in  to  Bethesda  Church,  formed  the 
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On  Friday,  June  3d,  a  new  moyement  was  begun,  at  fooi 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  resulted  in  one  of  the  most  ter- 
rible and  hardly  contested  battles  of  the  war.  Before  making 
a  new  advance  by  the  left  flank.  Grant  determined  again  to 
try  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  and  he  had  issued  orders  that 
an  assault  should  be  made  upon  him  along  the  whole  line. 
At  the  specified  time,  aU  moved  forward  with  varying  fortune. 
Hancock,  on  our  left,  advanced,  with  the  divisions  of  Gibbon 
and  Barlow,  up  the  slope  in  his  front,  which  was  swept  by 
a  terrible  artillery  fire.  So  vigorous  was  this  attack,  that  the 
enemy  was  pushed  out  of  his  works,  and  thrown  back  upon 
his  second  Hne.  But  here  he  rallied,  threw  in  a  fearful  enfi- 
lading fire  upon  our  advance,  and  in  turn  drove  it  out  in  hot 
haste  to  seek  shelter  from  the  iron  storm ;  but  not  so  rapidly 
as  not  to  take  with  it  three  hundred  prisoners  and  one  color. 
Not  content  with  this,  however,  the  enemy  attacked  our  lines 
furiously  again  and  again,  but  were  repulsed. 

Quite  similar  to  this  was  the  fortune  of  the  attack  made  by 
our  centre,  under  Smith  and  Wright.  They  also  carried  the 
works  in  their  front  by  a  splendid  charge,  but  were  driven  out 
by  the  enemy,  and  forced  to  throw  up  intrenchments  near  iis 
works.  As  the  enemy  had  massed  heavily  on  our  1^  and 
left  centre,  the  principal  fighting  was  in  front  of  these  cq^ 
and  when  it  wa^  found  that  we  could  not  drive  him  from  his 
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intrencliinents,  offensiye  operations  ceased^  at  about  eleyen 
o'olock. 

The  fighting  in  front  of  Warren  and  Btimside  was  nnim- 
portant ;  but  Bumside  reported  that  he  had  carried  an  ad- 
Tanced  hne  in  his  front.  During  the  entire  day  the  enemy 
n^ade  wild  charges  against  our  lines,  which  were  never  suc- 
cessful in  breaking  them. 

On  our  extreme  right,  Wilson  had  been  posted  with  the 
Third  Cavaby  Division,  and  there  he  came  in  contact  with 
the  cavaby  of  Wade  Hampton,  which  he  drove  away.  There, 
too,  he  fell  upon  an  infantry  brigade  of  Heth's  division,  which 
had  been  sent  to  envelop  Bumside.  He  drove  this  force  back, 
and  took  from  it  a  number  of  prisoners. 

The  battle  of  the  Chickahominy,  or  Cold  Harbor,  may  be 
regarded  from  several  points  of  view ;  and  our  opinion  con- 
cerning it  wiU  vary  with  each.  As  a  combined  general  move- 
ment against  the  enemy,  to  drive  him  away,  and  to  uncover 
the  bridges  of  the  Chickahominy,  forcing  him  into  Bichmond, 
it  was  not  a  success.  As  an  effort  to  maintain  a  most  strat- 
egic point,  and  to  strike  him  a  severe  blow,  under  cover  of 
which  Grant  might  throw  his  army  unmolested  south  of  the 
James,  it  was  by  no  means  a  failure.  As  a  shock  of  arms,  in 
parallel  lines,  with  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy  strengthened, 
it  was  a  drawn  battle  ; — adding  another  to  the  many  illustra- 
tions, that  when  troops  of  about  the  same  excellence  meet, 
under  equal  circumstances,  in  a  mere  trial  of  strength,  force 
neutralizes  force,  and  each  party  will  reel  back  under  the 
double  momentum. 

But  if  Cold  Harbor  was  to  Grant  a  battle  of  alternatives, — 
if  he  had  determined,  could  he  drive  the  enemy  back,  to  take 
immediate  advantage  of  it,  and  foUow  him  across  the  river, 
and  up  to  the  fortifications  of  Eichmond, — ^it  was  now  evident, 
that  failing  in  this,  it  was  not  possible,  by  a  rapid  flank  move- 
ment in  either  direction,  to  interpose  between  him  and  the 
city.  He  now  at  once  determined  again  to  pass  around  Lee's 
right,  join  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  with  that  of  Butler,  and 
lay  siege  to  the  southern  defences  of  the  redoubted  capital 
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He  might  still  have  moyed  against  Lee's  left^  and  thus  con- 
tinued to  "  cover  Washington ;"  but  he  would  have  had  a 
distant  base,  a  long  line  of  communication  to  guard,  and 
would  have  left  open  to  the  enemy  all  his  vital  southern  com- 
munications. 

Sheridan  was  holding  the  lower  crossings  of  the  Chicia- 
hominy^  and  covering  the  roads  to  our  new  depot  at  White 
House. 

Our  losses  had  been  about  seven  thousand  five  hundred, 
while  those  of  the  enemy  were  comparatively  slight.  Genehd 
E.»0.  Tyler  was  severely  wounded,  being  for  some  time  after 
in  danger,  of  losing  his  foot. 

We  were  now  in  another  decade  of  battles,  literally  from  the 
1st,  when  Torbert  held  the  courthouse,  to  the  10th  of  June, 
while  we  were  pushing  the  enemy  and  perfecting  arrangements 
for  the  crossing. 

Bumside  reported  that  the  enemy  had  withdrawn  from  hia 
front ;  and  the  reason  of  this  was  soon  manifest. 

On  the  4th  we  were  slightly  intrenched  in  Lee's  front ;  and 
at  nine  o'clock  at  night  he  made  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the 
Second,  Sixth,  and  Eighteenth  corps  in  line,  and  after  a  severe 
action,  with  all  the  terrible  but  magnificent  concomitants  of  a 
night-battle,  he  was  driven  back^ 

During  Sunday,  the  5th,  we  continued  the  work  of  intrench- 
ing. The  lines  were  very  close, — so  close,  that  the  sharp- 
shooters did  excellent  work  on  both  sides,  by  picking  oflf  the 
officers  and  men  in  the  trenches.  At  half-past  eight,  with 
commendable  activity,  the  enemy  sallied  out  and  assaulted 
Smyth's  brigade  of  the  Second  Division  of  Hancock's  corps ; 
but  being  manfully  met  with  firmness  and  steel,  he  was  again 
compelled  to  retire  discomfited  to  his  own  lines.  It  should 
have  been  said  that  Bumside  was  withdrawn  from  the  extreme 
right  on  the  4th,  and  posted  between  Warren  and  Smith.  So 
also  on  the  6th,  while  we  still  continued  intrenching  on  our 
left  and  centre,  Warren  was  withdrawn  and  massed  in  rear  of 
the  centre.    A  night  attack  on  Bumside  was  again  repelled. 

The  result  of  the  hard  fighting  of  the  few  past  days  was 
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now  painfully  manifest  in  the  great  number  of  unburied  dead 
and  suffering  wounded  lying  between  the  two  armies.  After  a 
correspondBnce  between  Grant  and  Lee,  dictated  by  humanity, 
an  armistice  of  two  hours  was  agreed  upon,  during  which  the 
dead  were  buried  and  the  wounded  removed. 

Again  the  operations  of  the  army  became  problematical ; 
and  while  considerable  re-enforcements  were  reaching  the 
army,  Grant  digested  the  details  and  co-operative  portions  of 
his  new  plan.  He  had  seen  that  in  the  entire  movement  from 
the  Bapidan,  the  enelny  had  been  upon  the  defensive,  willing 
to  risk  nothing,  assuming  occasionally  a  dashing  but  epheme- 
ral offensive,  and  always  falling  back,  when  pressed,  behind 
well-selected  and  thoroughly  prepared  intrenchments.  To 
beat  Lee's  army,  therefore,  as  had  been  his  desire,  north  of 
Bichmond,  he  found  was  impossible,  without  greater  losses 
than  he  was  willing  to  incur.  He  therefore  determined  to 
hold  the  ground  which  he  then  occupied  for  a  few  days- 
During  this  time  he  proposed  to  send  Sheridan,  with  two 
divisions  of  cavalry,  to  destroy  thoroughly  the  Virginia 
Central  Bailroad,  and  then  to  advance  and  join  with  Hunter, 
who  Grant  hoped  would  meet  him  at  Charlottesville.  The 
result  of  this  combination  would  be,  to  destroy  all  railroad 
communications  between  Bichmond  and  the  Shenandoah 
•Valley,  and  also  between  Bichmond  and  Lynchburg,  and  then 
to  join  Grant.  The  second  and  great  part  of  the  programme 
was  for  Grant  to  move  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  the  south 
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side  of  the  James,  by  the  enemy's  right  flank  ;  and  thus  cut 
off  all  his  sources  of  supply,  except  by  the  canal.  A  beautiful 
programme — destined,  however,  as  we  shall  see,  to  fail,  through 
the  ill-success  of  some  of  his  lieutenants,^  and  fortuitous  cir- 
cumstances entirely  beyond  his  control. 

To  aid  him  in  carrying  out  the  latter  portion  of  the  move- 
ment, Butler  sent  Gillmore  to  capture  Petersburg,  if  possible, 
and  to  destroy  the  railroad  crossing  and  common  briges  over 
the  Appomattox.  We  shaU  refer  to  these  subordinate  move- 
ments presently. 

On  the  7th  of  June  the  Second  Corps  was  extended  to  the 
Ohickahominy.  The  Fifth  was  removed  by  the  left  flank  past 
the  rear,  and  a  portion  of  it  marched  to  Dispatch  Station,  on 
the  York  Biver  Bailrotid;  while  the  divisions  of  Griffin  and 
Cutler  moved  down  towards  Sumner's  Lower  Bridge,  which, 
on  reconnoitring,  they  foimd  in  possession  of  a  large  force  of 
the  enemy.  To  feel  the  nearest  crossings  below,  Torbert  and 
Gregg  skirt  the  river  to  Bottom's  Bridge.  The  enemy  has 
extended  his  line  that  far.  He  cannot  extend  it  much  further, 
without  so  weakening  it  by  the  tension  as  to  offer  opportuni- 
ties to  break  it. 

Below  Bottom's  Bridge,  are  Long's  Bridge  and  Jones^ 
Bridge,  the  former  six  miles  below,  and  on  the  direct  road 
from  White  House ;  the  latter  about  six  miles  further  down, 
on  a  direct  road  to  New  Kent  Courthouse  on  the  north,  and 
to  Charles  City  Courthouse  on  the  south. 

Our  losses  from  the  let  to  the  10th  of  June,  in  what  may  be 
called  the  battles  of  Cold  Harbor,  were :  Killed,  one  hundred 
and  forty-four  officers,  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  enlisted  men;  wounded,  font  hundred  and  twenty-on© 
officers,  eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-one  men; 
missing,  fifty-one  officers,  two  thousand  three  hundred  and 
fifty-five  men;-^total,  thirteen  thousand  one  hundred  and 
fifty-three. 

The  projected  movement  of  Grant  must  have  been  known* 
to  the  enemy,  but  it  was  accomplished  with  such  cleverness 
and  dispatch,  that  it  was,  after  all,  of  the  nature  of  a  surprise. 
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He  directed  the  immediate  destruction  of  the  railroad  from 
Dispatch  Station,  near  the  Chickahominy,  to  White  House ; 
and  taking  all  the  rails,  sleepers,  and  ties  to  the  latter  place, 
had  them  shipped  on  barges  for  use  below.  This  occupied  the 
10th  and  11th. 

The  crossmg  of  the  Chickahominy  began  on  the  evening  of 
the  12th  (Sunday);  Wilson's  division  of  cavaby  marched  to 
seize  the  crossing  at  Long  Bridge,  and  took  position  on  the 
Long  Bridge  road,  beyond  where  it  crosses  White  Oak  Swamp. 
The  Fifth  Corps  followed  in  his  track,  Crawford,  with  the 
Third  Division,  joining  Wilson  on  the  morning  of  the  13th, 
and  with  him  repulsing  all  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  to  advance 
upon  our  flank.  The  Second  Corps,  leaving  Cold  Harbor  on 
the  night  of  the  12th,  then  crossed,  also  at  Long  Bridge, 
passed  the  Fifth,  and  thus  forming  the  advance,  marched  to 
the  James  Eiver,  which  it  struck  at  Wilcox's  wharf,  between 
Charles  City  Courthouse  and  Westover. 

The  SiKth.and  Ninth  corps  crossed  at  Jones'  Bridge,  en- 
tirely unmolested,  and  marched  to  Charles  City  Courthouse.. 
The  immense  trains,  making  a  wide  detour  to  the  south, 
crossed  principally  at  Coles'  Ferry,  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  be- 
low Jones'  Bridge.  Smith's  (Eighteenth)  corps,  which  had 
been  doing  temporary  but  most  valuable  service  with  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  was  now  relieved.  On  the  night  of  the 
12th  it  was  marched  to  the  White  House,  where  it  took  trans- 
ports to  sail  down  the  York  and  up  the  James,  again  to  report 
to  Butler  at  Bermuda  Hundred. 
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SOUTH  OF  THE  JAMES. 
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The  grand  crossing  of  the  James  was  next  in  order. 
Transports  having  been  assembled,  the  Second  Corps  began 
crossing  in  them  at  noon.  Under  the  direction  of  General 
Butler,  General  Godfrey  Weitzel,  the  chief-engineer  of  -the 
Department  of  Virginia  and  Nbrth  Carolina,  had  selected 
points ;  and  General  Benham,  arriving  on  the  14th,  had  laid 
ponton-bridges  near  Wilcox's  wharf,  and  opposite  Windham's 
Point.  The  bridges  were  a  triumph  of  pontoneering  skilL 
They  were  two  thousand  feet  long,  and  the  channel-boats  were 
anchored  in  fifteen  fathoms.  They  were  ready  by  midnight. 
The  army  had  been  well  massed  around  Charles  City  Court- 
house ;  and  the  crossing,  which  was  made  both  by  the  bridges 
and  by  the  ferry-boats,  was  effected  in  a  most  admirable  man- 
,  ner,  and  was  not  materially  molested  by  the  enemy :  it  occu- 
pied Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  the  14tli  and  Ipth  of  June.  We 
did  not  lose  more  than  four  hundred  men  in  all  its  casualties. 

We  must  return  now  to  the  promised  aid  which  Grant 
was  to  have  in  the  attack  by  Butler's  troops  upon  Peters- 
burg, upon  which  the  Lieutenant-General  laid  some  stress. 
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Before  doing  so,  let  us  cast  a  glance  at  the  city  and  its  en- 
virons. It  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Appomattox, 
and  through  it  the  great  Southern  raihroad  runs.  It  is  twenty- 
two  miles  from  Bichmond,  and  about  ten  from  City  Point, 
where  the  Appomattox  empties  into  the  James.  Yesseld  of 
one  hundred  tons  go  up  the  river  to  the  wharves  of  Peters- 
burg, while  those  of  larger  tonnage  unload  at  Walthall's,  six 
miles  below  the  city.  A  canal  takes  smaller  vessels  past  the 
falls,  just  above  the  city.  It  is  the  third  city  in  size  in  Vir- 
ginia ;  but  it  was  to  have  a  remarkable  military  value  as  the 
grand  strategic  southern  outpost  to  Eichn\ond.  Indeed,  in  all 
the  military  operations,  it  was  quite  as  important  as  the  capital. 
There  is  a  railroad  from  it  to  City  Point ;  another  to  Norfolk ; 
the  third,  already  mentioned,  runs  south  to  Weldon  and  be- 
yond ;  while  the  Southside  Bailroad  runs  to  Lynchburg.  Of 
these  roads,  the  vital  ones  were  those  connecting  it  with  Rich- 
mond and  the  Southside  roads.  The  enemy's  dispositions 
were  admirably  made  to  cover  them  both.  The  works,  weak 
at  the  first,  were  rapidly  strengthened.  These  consisted  of 
continuous  lines  commanding  each  other,  and  flanke<l  by 
strong  batteries,  square  redoubts,  and  other  inclosed  works. 
Southeast  of  the  city  a  gentle  ridge  rises,  shutting  it  out  from 
our  view  and  our  guns,  except  at  a  few  points,  and  this  was 
strongly  occupied  by  the  rebel  lines. 

Grant  had  gone  in  person  to  Bermuda  Hundred  to  arrange 
the  plan  which  contemplated  the  seizure  of  the  town,  before 
these  works  had  become  so  strong.  The  result  was,  that 
(Jeneral  Butler  had  dispatched  Gillmore  with  a  small  force — 
thirty-five  hundred  men — on  the  10th  of  June,  to  cross  the 
Appomattox  near  the  Point  of  Bocks,  to  move  by  the  river- 
turnpike  directly  upon  the  city,  and  capture  it,  if  possible, 
while  it  was  yet  too  weak  to  resist  a  coujhde-main. 

Simultaneously  with  this  movement  two  gunboats  and  a  bat- 
tery were  to  attack  Fort  Clinton  below  the  city ;  and  thirdly, 
Kautz,  with  a  detachment  of  cavalry,  fifteen  hundred  strong, 
was  to  move  across  the  Norfolk  Bailroad  and  effect  an  entrance 
on  the  Boutk    On  the  10th,  Gillmore  moved  without  molesta* 
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tion  until  be  came  upon  the  works  two  miles  from  the  city. 
He  drove  in  the  enemy's  skirmishers,  but  on  account  of  the 
small  number  of  his  own  command,  and  the  apparent  strength 
of  the  works,  he  was  deterred  from  assaulting,  and  maxched 
back  to  his  camp.  Kautz,  the  hero  of  this  assault,  crossed 
the  railroad,  and  marched  so  rapidly  and  secretly,  that  he 
penetrated  into  the  town ;  but  the  enemy,  unemployed  on  Gill- 
more's  fxbnt,  concentrated,  fell  upon  Kautz's  troopers,  and 
drove  them  away. 

GiUmore's  force  should  have  been  double,  and  the  attack 
could  not  have  failed.  As  to  the  propriety  of  his  withdrawing 
without  an  attack,  we  have  not  the  necessary  knowledge  to 
consider  the  question.  In  such  reciprocal  movements  it  is  the 
greatest  of  pities,  whatever  the  cause,  that  either  party  should 
fail  the  other. 

With  characteristic  energy,  unimpaired  by  these  failure 
Grant  hurried  in  person  to  Bermuda  Hunplred,  and  there  gave 
Butler  verbal  instructions  to  dispatch  Smith  with  the  Eigh- 
teenth Corps,  just  arrived  from  White  House,  at  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  with  all  the  troops  which  could  be  spared, 
without  endangering  the  safety  of  his  position,  to  Petersburg. 
He  said  he  would  hurry  back  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
and  pour  it  down,  division  at  a  time,  without  delay,  and  thus 
could  re-enforce  Smith  more  rapidly  than  the  enemy  could  con- 
centrate there.  This  the  enemy  was  attempting  to  thwart ; 
he  was  in  great  force  south  of  Bichmond,  A.  P.  Hill's  corps  in 
advance.  Smith  was  at  once  set  in  motion.  He  crossed  the 
Appomattox  on  a  ponton-bridge  near  the  Point  of  Bocks, 
and  following  GiUmore's  route,  moved  upon  the  northeast 
defences  of  Petersburg,  from  the  Appomattox  round  for  a  dis*- 
tance  of  two  and  a  half  miles,  reaching  his  ground  before  day 
on  the  16th.  A  partial  attack  was  made  on  some  advanced 
lines  by  the  colored  troops  under  Hincks,  who  behaved  with 
commendable  gallantly,  capturing  a  line  of  rifle-pits  and  two 
twelve-pounders.  But  we  are  ignorant  of  the  causes  which 
led  Smith  to  delay  his  attack  on  the  main  works  until  late  in 
the  afternoon. 
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Just  before  the  setting  of  the  son  he  moyed  to  the  attack 
of  these,  and  his  gallantry  and  impetnositj  were  rewarded  by 
file  capttire  of  the  entire  line  of  rifle  trenches.  The  ene- 
my, routed,  left  behind  as  trophies  for  Smith  three  hundred 
pirisoners,  sixteen  gnns,  and  a  battle-flag.  Our  loss  was  not 
more  than  six  hundred.  In  ignorance  of  what  lay  behind 
these  captured  works,  Smith  did  not  pursue  his  advantage. 
It  is  now  known  that  there  were  no  works  of  importance  be- 
tween these  and  Petersburg.  The  night  was  clear,  and  there 
was  a  brilUant  moon.  Smith,  however,  made  no  further  oflen- 
fiiTe  operations  that  night.  General  Hancock  came  up  just 
after  nightfall  with  two  divisions  of  the  Second  Corps,  and 
courteously  waiving  his  right  to  take  the  command  from  a 
general  who  had  studied  the  ground,  and  already  obtained  a 
brilliant  success,  he  placed  the  divisions  of  his  corps  under 
Smith's  orders.  Portions  of  these  divisions  were  sent,  at 
Smith's  request,  to  relieve  his  own  troops  m  the  captured 
works,  and  there  was  a  cessation  of  hostilities  until  morning. 
The  auspicious  moment  for  capturing  Petersburg  by  a  coujhde- 
main  had  passed.  The  enemy  was  now  pouring  down  troops 
to  defend  it.  Grant  had  fulfilled  his  promise  of  sending  down 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  without  a  moment's  delay.  Hancock 
had  moved  without  suppUes.  On  the  same  day,  the  15th,  he 
had  also  ordered  Warren  to  cross  at  early  daylight  by  the 
ferries,  and  push  forward.  He  reached  Petei-sburg  on  the 
evening  of  the  16th.  The  Sixth,  under  Wright,  was  thus 
moved:  the  artillery  and  one  division  to  Petersburg,  and  the 
other  two  divisions  to  City  Point.  Bumside,  with  the  Ninth, 
reached  Petersburg  about  noon  on  the  16th.  These  dispo-  . 
sitions  having  been  carried  out  by  General  Meade,  that  officer 
proceeded  to  City  Point,  and  from  thence  to  Petersburg.  He 
met  General  Grant  on  the  road,  and,  after  consultation,  was 
directed  by  him  to  assume  the  immediate  command  of  the 
troops  in  front,  and  to  assault  at  once.  The  position  of  our 
troops  was  just  in  front  of  the  works  captured  by  Smith  on 
the  16th.  After>  that  capture,  Martindale  had  been  on  the 
light,  against  the  river,  Brooks   and  Hincks  oocu|ued  the 
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centre,  and  Kautz  coyered  the  left  with  his  cavaby.  As  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  arrived,  the  Second  Corps  had  come  on 
Smith's  left,  and  the  Ninth  on  the  left  of  the  Second.  Warren 
had  taken  post  still  on  the  left,  to  extend  our  line  around  the  city. 

Meade,  on  leaving  Grant,  returned  to  the  front  at  two  p.  m., 
and  after  consultation  with  the  corps  commanders,  he  ordered 
the  Second  and  Ninth  corps  to  assault.  The  attack  began  at 
SLK  o'clock,  and  the  fighting  continued  imtil  six  in  the  morning, 
with  varying  success.  It  was  a  terrible  battle-night !  Bimey, 
of  the  Second  Corps,  stormed  the  advanced  crest  in  his  front. 
Barlow  made  a  vigorous  attempt,  but  was  unsuccessful,  losing 
a  portion  of  his  skirmish  line.  The  brigades  of  Miles  and  Grif- 
fin, of  the  Fifth  Corps,  which  came  up  during  the  night,  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  and  holding  a  portion  of  tiie  line  in  their 
front.  Smith's  (Eighteenth)  corps  only  made  a  depionstration, 
as  an  Q,ssault  was  not  thought  by  him  to  be  expedient  in  his 
front. 

Dxuring  the  night  of  the  16th,  Neill's  division^  of  the  Sixth 
Corps,  came  up  as  expected — ^the  others  remaining  at  City 
Point — and  at  once  relieved  Brooks'  division,  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth, which,  with  General  Smith,  returned  to  Bermuda 
Hundred.  Martindale  was  left  in  command  of  the  remainder 
of  the  corps.  Bumside,  at  the  beginning  of  the  assault,  had 
encountered  so  terrible  a  fire,  that  he  was  unable  to  attack ; 
but  the  next  morning,  at  the  earliest  dawn,  he  directed  Poiter 
to  take  the  work  in  his  front,  which  was  gallantly  done.  With 
the  work  were  captured  four  guns,  many  prisoners,  and  sev- 
eral colors.  Ledlie,  who  relieved  Potter's  stormers,  pushed  on 
to  an  additional  success,  and  occupied  the  enemy's  lines,  dis- 
tant one  mile  and  a  half  only  from  the  city.  From  this  point, 
a  few  sheUs  were  thrown  into  Petersburg.  Had  the  enemy 
permitted  us  to  occupy  these  lines  in  peace,  he  could  not  have 
long  held  the  town.  But  he  did  not.  His  troops  were  now 
pouring  in  in  great  numbers.  He  organized  an  overwhelming 
counter-assaidt  for  that  night ;  and  after  heavy  fighting,  recap- 
tured his  works.  Petersburg  was  now  in  condition  to  resist 
any  attempt  by  a  sudden  storming. 
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BUTLER  MOTES  PORWAED. 

Qeneral  Butler  discovering  that  the  enemy,  concerned  about 
ihe  safety  of  Petersburg,  had  withdrawn  a  large  body  of 
troopd  from  his  front,  moved  forward  an  expeditionary  party 
on  the  16th,  to  destroy,  and  if  possible  hold,  the  railroad  be- 
tween Bichmond  and  Petersburg.  To  aid  this  movemtot, 
Grant  ordered  the  two  divisions  of  the  Sixth  Corps  (which,  it 
will  be  remembered,  had  not  gone  to  Petersburg,  but  ^ere 
embarking  on  transports  at  Wilcox's  wharf,  for  City  Point)  to 
proceed  at  once  to  the  aid  of  Butler.  These  troops  arrived  in 
time,  but  were  halted  at  some  distance  from  the  advance  to 
rest ;  and  before  they  could  come  up  in  support,  the  enemy, 
with  clear  vision  and  vigorous  attack,  had  forced  Butler's 
troops  back  from  the  works  they  had  captured,  had  reoccupied 
them,  and  had  strengthened  their  lines  permanently  at  that 
point. 

THE  NEW  ASSAULT  ON  PETERSBURG. 

Warren,  it  has  been  said,  had  come  up  during  the  night 
of  the  16th,  and  taken  post  on  the  left  of  Bumside,  thus  ex- 
tending our  lines  further  aroimd  the  place.  During  the 
17th,  our  line  was  strongly  posted,  firmly  adjusted,  and  gradu- 
ally moved  up  towards  the  enemy.  Grant  had  now  deter- 
mined on  a  general  assault  the  next  day.  The  corps  were 
thus  disposed  from  right  to  left :  That  portion  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Corps  which  had  remained  under  Martindale  and 
Hinckfl  occupied  the  right,  extending  to  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  river-bank ;  Neill's  divi^on,  of  the  Sixth,  oc- 
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capied  the  right  centra ;  the  centre  was  formed  by  the  Sec- 
ond Corps ;  the  left  centre  by  the  Ninth ;  and  the  left  by  the 
Fifth  Corps- 

At  fonr  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  June,  the  ska> 
mishers  moved  forward  along  the  whole  line ;  but  to  their  ftston- 
iahment  foxmd  the  enemy  withdrawn  from  their  second  line, 
and  strongly  intrenched  on  an  interior  line,  one  mile  nearer 
the  city. 

Although  Grant  still  determined  to  •  asaanlt  without  dekj^ 
it  was  necessary  to  make  a  change  in  the  order  of  btttle^ 
Instead  of  an  attack  in  hne,  points  were  to  be  chosen  whick 
might  be  attacked  in  column — ^the  columns  to  be  followed  bj 
the  lines  in  rear  as  reserves.  In  front,  of  the  Seoond  Corps, 
three  brigades  of  Gibbon's  division  were  organized  into  an 
attacking  column.  These  devoted  men  moved  gallantly  up  to 
the  enemy's  lines,  near  the  City  Point  Bailroad ;  but  success 
was  not  possible.  The  rebel  works  on  the  left  poured  in  a 
terrible  enfilading  fire  upon  Gibbon's  advancing  lines,  and 
drove  them  back  to  seek  shelter. 

Martindale,  on  the  right,  encountered  less  opposition,  and 
succeeded  in  occupying  the  enemy's  skirmish  line,  and  taking 
sonie  prisoners.  This  was  at  noon.  At  four  in  the  afternoon. 
General  Bimey,  who  was  now  temporarily  in  command  of  the 
Second  Corps, — as  Hancock  was  suffering  from  an  old  woimd, 
— ^formed  a  new  column  of  attack,  consisting  of  Mott's  divi- 
sion and  regiments  detached  from  the  other  divisions.  These 
were  moved  rapidly  forward  to  attempt  the  dubious  taek ;  but 
again  success  lay  with  the  intrenched  enemy.  Torrents: of 
musketry  fire  and  tem^sts  of  artillery  swept  our.  men  down, 
arrested  their  advance,  and  finally  drove  them  rapidly  back, 
aft^  great  loss. 

The  efforts  of  the  Fifth  and  Ninth  corps,  on  our  left,  were 
not  more  successful  We  had,  however,  accomplished  one 
thing  :  we  had  extended  our  lines  across  the  Norfolk  Bailroad, 
and  were  gaining  grotmd  steadily  to  the  left.  We  had  also 
determined  the  facts  that  Lee's  army,  or  the  greater  portion 
of  it,  now  confronted  us  at  Petersburg ;  that  little  could  be 
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gained  by  direct  attacks  upon  a  brave  and  yigilant  enemy, 
siarongly  intrenched ;  and  that  we  must  resort  to  regular 
approaches,  and  constant  attempts  to  encircle  the  enemy's 
right,  and  cut  him  off  from  the  Southside  Bailroad. 

From  Wednesday,  the  15th,  up  tp  nightfall  of  Saturday,  the 
18th,  there  had  been  continuous  fighting  of  the  most  desperate 
character ;  and  partly  from  want  of  celerity,  partly  from  the 
skill  and  quickness  of  the  enemy,  the  residts  had  not  been  all 
we  could  have  desired.  To  the  unmilitary  eye  it  would  seem 
that  we  had  gained  nothing ;  but*{his  is  an  erroneous  estimate. 
We  had  taken  some  firm  steps,  and  accomplished  some  im- 
portant results.  City  Point  was  secured  as  an  important  base 
and  depot,  to  remain  so  imtil  the  end  of  the  war;  we  con* 
fronted  the  enemy  closely,  and  kept  him  in  his  lines  ;  and  we 
threatened  his  right,  requiring  him  to  make  a  great  extension 
in  that  direction.  In  a  word,  Grant  had  laid  upon  the  devoted 
city  of  Bichmond  the  first  coil — ever  tightening — of  that  ana- 
conda grasp,  never  to  be  released  until  the  monster  should  be 
strai^led  and  lie  lifeless  in  the  embrace.  * 

Pending  these  operations,  the  supply-trains  were  crossed  at 
the  bridge,  covered  by  Wilson's  division  of  cavalry  and  Fer- 
rero's  division  of  colored  troops. 

MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  CAVALRY. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  Sheridan  had  been  sent  on 
an  expedition  to  destroy  the  Virginia  Central  Eaihoad,  and,  if 
possible,  to  join  Hunter.  In  the  first  part  of  the  programme 
he  was  successful ;  but  as  he  could  hear  nothing  of  Hunter's 
advance  towards  Charlottesville,  he  did  not  effect  the  second 
part,  but  returned  from  his  expedition  to  White  House,  which 
he  reached  on  the  19th  of  June,  just  as  the  enemy's  cavabry 
were  about  to  attack  it.  He  drove  them  away,  and  relieved 
the  garrison.  Let  us  look  back  for  a  moment,  and  see  what 
his  raid  had  accomplished.  Moving  rapidly  up  the  railroad 
Wards  Gordon^ville,  destroying  as  he  advanced,  he  encoui>- 
tered  Wade  Hampton's  cavalry  at  Trevillian  Station,  on  the 
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11th  of  June.  After  a  severe  action,  Hampton  was  driven 
back,  leaving  his  wounded  and  dead  upon  the  field,  and  four 
hundred  prisoners,  with  several  hundred  horses,  in  our  hands* 
During  the  12th  of  June,  Sheridan  broke  up  the  railroad  effect- 
ually from  Louisa  Courthouse  towards  Gk>rdonsville.  As  he 
approached  the  latter  place,  when  about  five  miles  from  it,  he 
encountered  Hampton,  who  had  been  re-enforced  by  the 
infantry,  and  who  had  intrenched  his  men.  Here  the  contest 
was  unequal  An  attack  made  by  our  troops  on  the  right  was 
repulsed,  but  might  have  been  renewed  with  success.  Night 
closed  the  battle ;  and  Sheridan,  making  a  new  and  vigorous 
attack,  prepared,  imder  cover  of  this,  to  withdraw.  His  ammu- 
nition having  received  drafts  upon  it  which  he  had  not  antici- 
pated, had  given  out.  He  was  without  forage,  and  in  a  coun- 
try where  the  grazing  was  miserable.  He  could  hear  nothing 
of  Hunter  (who,  as  we  know,  had  taken  the  Lexington  route 
to  Lynchburg) ;  and  so  he  listened  to  the  dictates,  not  of 
prudence,  but  of  necessity,  and  returned.  On  his  return  he 
met  orders  directing  hiTn  to  proceed  to  White  House,  which 
he  reached,  as  we  have  seen,  at  a  critical  moment.  There  he 
was  to  supply  his  command,  men  and  horses  ;  and  then  break 
up  the  depot,  and  escort  the  garrison  to  the  James  Biver. 
All  this  he  did  in  the  handsomest  manner.  Throwing  Gregg's 
division  out  on  the  right,  to  cover  the  roads  in  the  direction 
of  White  Oak  Swamp,  he  marched  down  his  right  flank,  fight- 
ing all  th,e  way.  The  severity  of  thrf  action  fell  upon  Gregg, 
who  was  furiously  attacked  by  Hampton,  but  who,  after  con- 
siderable losses,  brought  his  troops  off  to  the  James.  Sheri- 
dan arrived  at  the  James  on  the  25th  of  June,  and  crossing 
near  Wilcox's  wharf,  at  once  joined  the  Antfy  of  the  Potomao. 

NEW  MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  ABM7. 

Sunday,  the  19th  of  June,'  dawned  upon  the  weary  and 
battle-worn  soldiers  as  a  most  welcome  day  of  rest — disturbed 
only  by  the  occasional  dropping  fire  of  the  advance  pickets, 
and  a  slight  artillery  practice.    The  remainder  of  the  SisUb 
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Gorps  crossed  the  Appomattox  on  that  day,  and  joined  its  ad- 
vanced division ;  as  also  did  Ferrero's  colored  division,  of  the 
Kmth,  which  joined  its  corps  and  was  posted  in  front. 

The  qniet,  however,  was  disturbed  at  night,  on  the  James 
BiTer,  and  the  scene  made  brilliant  with  the  lurid  fires  of 
battle,  in  more  than  one  hostUe  effort  of  the  enemy.  First 
among  these  was  the  movement  of  three  rebel  iron-clads, 
which  came  down  from  Drury's  Bluff  as  far  as  Dutch  Gap ; 
bat  they  accomplished  nothing.  Admiral  Lee  was  on  the  alert, 
and  they  were  soon  driven  back.  Pickett's  division,  of  Long- 
street's  corps,  favored  by  this  naval  diversion,  attacked  Gen- 
eral Butler  in  his  works  at  Bermuda  Hundred,  without  success ; 
and  small  detachments  of  the  enemy,  moving  by  the  north  bank 
of  the  James,  succeeded  in  destroying  the  wharves  at  Westover 
TrftTifling  and  Wilcox's.  As  if  to  complete  the  programme,  the 
rebels  made  an  unsuccessful  assault  upon  the  centre  of  our 
lines  in  front  of  Petersburg. 

And  here  we  may  pause  to  make  a  recapitulation  of  the 
losses  in  the  memorable  decade  from  the  10th  to  the  20th  of 
June.  They  were  great.  Killed,  eighty-five  officers,  one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  thirteen  enlisted  men ;  wounded, 
three  himdred  and  sixty-one  officers,  six  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two  men;  missing,  forty-six  officers,  one 
thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-eight  men  ; — total,  nine  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  sixty-five. 

On  Monday,  the  20th  bf  June,  there  was  but  little  fighting, 
but  Grant  ordered  preparations  to  be  made  for  an  important 
movement  the  next  day — still  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy's 
right.  The  Ninth  Corps  was  ordered  to  relieve  the  Second, 
I  and  to  occupy  its  intrenchments ;  and  the  Eighteenth  to  re- 
lUeve  the  Sixth.  The  Second  and  Sixth  corps  were  then 
moved  rapidly  out,  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  21st,  across 
the  Norfolk  Bailroad,  and  then  across  the  Jerusalem  plank- 
road,  to  which  the  Fifth  Corps  was  already  extended.  The 
great  object  of  the  movement  was  to  extend  our  lines  to  the 
Weldon  Bailroad,  oniB  source  of  immediate  and  easy  supply 
both  to  Petersburg  and  Bichmond. 
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AGAINBT  THE  WELDON  BOAD. 

But  the  enemy  were  qxiite  as  eager  to  hold  it  as  we  to  take 
it.  The  Second  Corps  moved  rapidly,  followed  by  the  Sixth, 
in  support,  which  was  to  come  up  on  the  left  of  the  Second, 
and  extend  to  the  Weldon  road,  it  possible.  The  troops  had, 
however,  only  reached  Davis's  farm,  on  the  Jerusalem  road, 
between  the  two  railroads,  when  they  encountered  the  enemy 
in  such  force,  that,  after  a  brief  but  severe  action,  they  were 
compelled  to  retire  for  a  short  distance.  On  Wednesday,  the 
22d,  this  movement  against  the  Weldon  road  was  resumed  by 
the  Second  and  Sixth  corps,  the  Sixth  on  the  left ;  but  by 
some  misunderstanding,  the  corps  waiting  for  each  other,  the 
attack  was  too  long  delayed ;  and,  when  moving  independently 
of  each  other,  a  gap  was  formed  between  the  Sixth,  which  had 
not  completed  its  line,  and  Barlow's  division,  of  the  Second. 
Into  this  that  skilful  general,  A.  P.  Hill,  threw  a  division  of 
his  corps,  rolling  up  Barlow's  division,  which  exposed  Bir- 
ney's,  now  Mott's  division:  this,  in  turn,  was  now  forced 
back  from  its  rifle-pits ;  and  Gibbon's  division  was  in  turn 
exposed,  and  so  encountered  as  to  lose  four  guns.  But 
a  new  hne  was  formed  for  the  Second,  which  it  was  able  to 
maintain.  ' 

Not  unsimilar  was  the  fate  of  the  Sixth  Corps.  Its  left 
flank  was  simultaneously  attacked  by  another  division  of  Hill's 
corps,  and  forced  back.  General  Meade  had  now  reached  the 
fleld,  and  getting  both  corps  well  in  hand,  in  the  evening  he 
ordered  a  general  advance,  by  which  the  Sixth  Corps  was  en- 
abled to  recover  its  line ;  and  the  Second  a  portion  of  its  for- 
mer position ;  all  of  which  was  strongly  intrenched.  •  On 
Thursday,  the  23d,  the  attempt  on  the  Weldon  Baib*oad  was 
again  resumed.  The  Sixth  Corps  endeavored,  by  marching 
southward,  to  reach  the  enemy's  right  flank.  Its  advance  at 
length  reached  the  railroad,  and  cut  the  telegraph  wires ;  but 
no  sooner  had  three  of  our  regiments  been  put  in  position  to 
hold  this  valuable  point,  than  Anderson's  division  of  TTilT^s 
eorps  struck  their  flank,  captured  many  prisoners,  drove  the 
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remainder  back,  and  then  made  a  farions  attack  npon  the 
main  body.  • 

The  country  in  which  we  were  mancenyring  was  of  very  dif- 
ficult topography,  and  filled  with  dense  undergrowth.  The  en- 
emy were  better  acquainted  with  it  than  we.  The  Weldon 
Baflroad  was  of  very  great,  if  not  of  vital,  importance  to  him. 
He  had  thus  far  defended  it  persistently,  turning  his  defensive 
into  a  skilful  offensive  in  every  battle ;  and  forcing  us  to  be 
content,  for  the  time,  with  estabhshing  our  lines  half-way  to 
the  Weldon  Eaibroad,  imtil  we  could  mass  our  forces  in 
strength  sufficient  to  break  his  now  greatly  extended  line. 

Before  this  could  be  done,  however,  the  character  of  the 
weather,  and  unforeseen  requirements  in  another  part  of  the 
field,  made  it  necessary  to  contract  our  line  by  drawing  in  our 
left  to  the  Jerusalem  plankroad,  and  refusing  it  by  a  crotchet 
to  the  rear. 

Pending  these  operations  there  were  many  reconnoissances 
and  partial  movements,  to  which  our  space  will  not  permit  us 
to  allude.  In  every  part  of  the  immediate  theatre,  every 
day  had  its  battle,  and  every  hour  its  special  interest.  Bri- 
gades and  regiments  were  detached ;  subordinate  movements 
were  projected  and  postponed ;  Petersburg,  Pocahontas,  and 
the  bridges  of  the  Appomattox  were  vigorously  shelled. 
• 

DEEP  BOTTOM. 

But  the  most  important  of  the  operations  resulted  in  the 
occupation  of  Deep  Bottom,  on  the  night  of  the  20th  and 
morning  of  the  21st.  To  this  important  point,  only  ten  miles 
from  Richmond,  General  Butler  had  sent  an  infantry  brigade 
of  the  Tenth  Corps,  imder  Brigadier-General  Foster.  A  short 
distance  above  this,  at  Howlett's,  the  enemy  had  strong  bat- 
teries. Deep  Bottom  was  at  once  connected  with  Bermuda 
>  Hundred  by  a  ponton-bridge.  At  the  same  time,  in  order 
farther  to  develop  these  movements  at  the  north,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Eighteenth  Corps  was  withdrawn  from  the 
Anny  of  the  Potomac  to  Bermuda  Hundred,  and  during 
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the  greater  part  of  the  siege  served  with  the  Army  of  the 
James. 

While  these  movements  were  being  made  on  the  north  and 
south  of  Petersburg — ^by  way  of  a  feint — ^the  enemy  advanced 
a  strong  skirmish  line  upon  General  Bumside's  position  in 
'front  of  Petersburg,  on  Saturday,  the  25th ;  but  he  produced 
no  impression  upon  our  hues. 


WILSON'S  BAID. 

As  an  important  portion  of  the  operations  against  the  Weldon 
Railroad,  we  must  not  forget  to  record  the  cavalry  movements 
designed  to  co-operate  with  the  infantry  advance.  On  the 
22d  of  June,  General  Wilson,  with  his  own  cavahy  division  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  Kautz's  division  of  the  Army  of 
the  James,  eight  thousand  men  in  aU,  marched  rapidly  south- 
ward, first  to  destroy  the  Weldon  Bailroad,  and  then  to  make* 
a  circuit  against  the  Southside  and  Danville  railroads.  The 
expedition  struck  the  Weldon  road  at  Beams'  Station,  where 
they  destroyed  the  depot,  and  tore  up  a  long  stretch  of  road. 
Moving,  without  delay,  westward,  they  struck  the  Southside 
road  at  a  point  fifteen  miles  from  Petersburg.  Thence  they 
went  to  Nottoway  Station,  destroying  twenty-two  miles  of  the 
track ;  but  encountering  near  this  point  the  enemy's  cavalry, 
under  General  W.  P.  Lee,  Wilson  defeated  it,  and  drove  it 
away.  He  then  dispatched  Kautz  to  Burksville  Station,  the 
junction  of  the  Southside  and  Danville  roads.  This  Kautz 
reached  and  destroyed  on  the  evening  of  the  23d,  and  tore  up 
the  track  as  far  as  Meherrin  Station,  forming,  at  that  point,  a 
junction  with  Wilson  on  the  24th  of  June.  The  united  forces 
then  destroyed  the  Danville  road  southward  to  Boanoke 
Bridge,  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles.  There  they  found  the 
enemy  in  such  numbers,  and  so  strongly  posted,  that  he  could 
not  be  dislodged.  Wilson  now  started  back  on  a  rapid  return, 
beset  by  great  perils,  and  not  to  be  accomplished  without 
great  disasters.    The  rebels  were  gathering  like  wolves  on  his 
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tmdL  On  the  28th,  he  encountered  a  large  force  on  Stonj 
Greeky  where  the  Weldon  road  crosses  it.  After  a  hard  but 
nndecisiye  fight,  he  was  forced  to  make  a  detour  to  Beams' 
Station,  which  he  supposed  to  be  still  in  our  hands.  But  he 
was  sadly  mistaken  :  the  enemy  had  occupied  it  with  a  large 
force  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  and,  in  his  efforts  to  escape, 
Wilson  lost  his  artillery  and  trains ;  Kautz  was  separated  from 
him,  and  made  his  way  in  independently ;  and  Wilson,  after 
losing  many  prisoners,  crossed  the  Nottoway  Biver,  and  came 
in,  his  horses  and  men  in  a  pitiable  condition.  Besides  the 
trains,  and  the  guns  and  prisoners  he  had  lost,  the  enemy  had 
recaptured  a  thousand  negroes,  who  had  vainly  hoped,  by  fol- 
lowing Wilson,  to  reach  our  lines,  and  gain  their  freedom. 
But,  notwithstanding  these  disasters,  he  had  succeeded  in 
severing  the  communication  with  Bichmond,  by  the  railroads, 
for  several  weeks.  General  Grant  says  that "  the  damage 
done  to  the  enemy  in  this  expedition  more  than  compensated 
fox  the  losses  we  sustained." 

TEMPORABT  BEST. 

It  was  now  manifest  that,  after  nearly  two  months  of  con- 
tiiraous  fighting  of  the  most  desperate  character,  and  now  that 
we  had  reached  a  point  where  the  siege  of  a  stronghold  must 
take  the  place  of  battles  in  the  field,  there  must  be  a  brief 
period  for  rest  and  reorganization.  Our  losses  had  been  be- 
tween sixty  and  seventy  thousand,  and  although  corresponding 
re-enforcements  had  reached  Grant,  the  losses  sustained  could 
not  be  repaired  by  the  raw  troops  sent  to  the  army.  We 
had  lost  six  hundred  officers  killed,  more  than  two  thousand 
wounded,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  missing.  These  could 
not  be  immediately  replaced.  In  many  places,  brigades  were 
commanded  by  majors,  and  regiments  by  captains.  Under , 
these  circumstances,  should  new  columns  of  attack  be  organ- 
ized, the  men  could  not  have  the  same  confidence  in  their 
officers:  the  officers,  and  even  tiie  generals,  would  become 
eonfused  in  the  varying  pell-mell  of  the  campaign. 
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The  disasters  we  had  sastamed  were  not  without  their 
effect.  The  Second  Corps,  which  had  deserved  the  appeUation 
given  by  the  French  army  to  the  Ninth  demi-brigade  at  Ma- 
rengo— "The  Incomparables  " — ^had  suffered  somewhat  in  the 
movements  against  the  Weldon  road.  The  Sixth  had  met 
with  similar  disaster.  We  had  not  lost  prestige,  but  we 
needed  a  brief  rest  to  heal  all  these  wounds. 

Added  to  these,  a  scorching  summer  sun  and  a  pitiless 
drought  had  supervened :  the  sky  was  brass,  and  the  earth 
was  ashes.  In  many  camps  the  water  began  to  fail  Ar- 
rangements were  made,  however,  for  the  comfort  of  the 
troops ;  the  work  of  filling  up  and  re-officering  went  bravely 
on ;  and  a  few  days  would  have  made  aU  things  ready  for 
renewal  of  attacks,  when  circumstances  in  other  portions  of  the 
theatre,  at  which  we  have  already  hinted,  compelled  a  longer 
quiet  in  front  of  Petersburg,  or  rather  less  important  ajod 
vigorous  operations  than  had  been  anticipated.  In  order  to 
come  in  logical  order  to  these,  we  now  proceed  to  consider  the  , 
second  set  of  collateral  movements  which  had  a  bearing,  bene- 
ficial or  adverse,  on  Grant's  principal  operations. 
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OHAPTEE  XXXm 

THE  SHENAJIiDOAH  YALLEY. 

Htotib'b  nrtTBUOTXONs.— Hk  beats  ths  kkiht.—W.  £.  Joins  killed.— Advavob 
TO   Ltnohbubo.— Rbtrbats  to   tbe  Kanawha.— What  hr  aoooicplishxd. — In 

WHAT  HS  vailed. — ^ThB  BOVTB  HE  SHOULD  HATE  TAKSK. 

• 

When  Gteneral  Sigel  was  relieved,  after  his  defeat  in  the 
Valley,  General  David  Hunter  had  been  placed  in  command. 
What  was  expected  of  him  may  be  gathered  from  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  letters  of  Grant  to  Halleck.  On  the  20th  of 
May  he  wrote  :  "  The  enemy  are  evidently  relying  for  supplies 
greatly  on  such  as  are  brought  over  the  branch  road  running 
through  Staunton.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  think  it  would 
be  better  for  General  Hunter  to  move  in  that  direction  ;  reach 
Staunton  and  OordonsviUey  if  he  does  not  meet  too  much  oppo- 
sition. If  he  can  hold  in  it  a  force  equal  to  his  own,  he  will  be 
doing  good  service." 

Again,  on  the  25th,  he  writes  Halleck :  "  1i  Hunter  can  pos- 
sibly get  to  Charlottesville  and  Lynchburg^  he  should  do  so — 
living  on  the  country.  The  railroads  and  canals  should  be 
destroyed  beyond  the  possibility  of  repair  for  weeks.  Com- 
pleting this,  he  could  find  his  way  back  to  his  original  base,  or, 
from  about  Qordonsville,  join  this  army.*' 

General  Hunter,  well  known  as  an  energetic,  brave,  and 
determined  officer,  but  whose  generalship  had  never,  thus  far, 
been  severely  tested,  at  once  assumed  a  vigorous  offensive. 
Moving  up  the  Shenandoah,  he  beat  up  the  enemy's  quarters 
an  the  6th  of  June,  at  Piedmont.    He  had  passed  through 
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Woodstock,  Mount  Jackson,  and  New  Market,  to  Hanison- 
bnrg ;  at  that  point  he  divided  his  force  into  two  columns,  one 
of  which  moved  by  the  Port  BepubUc  road,  and  the  other  on 
the  direct  road  to  Staunton.  Thus  he  encountered  the  enemy 
on  North  Kiver,  twelve  miles  from  Staunton.  The  battle  wta 
fought  by  both  columns,  and  continued  for  ten  hours.  While 
Hunter  was  pressing  the  enemy  in  front.  Crook  was  approach- 
ing from  the  west.  The  result  was  not  long  doubtful.  Hunter 
routed  the  enemy's  forces,  taking  £[fteen  hundred  prisoners, 
three  cannon,  and  three  hundred  stand  of  arms,  and  Villing 
the  rebel  commander,  W.  E.  Jones,  while  we  sustained  a  loss 
of  only  fifty  men. 

ADVANCE  TO  LTOCHBUBG. 

« 

On  the  8th  he  occupied  Staunton,  where  he  was  joined  by 
Crook  and  Averill.  Crook  had  moved  through  Lewisburg  and 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  to  Gaston  Depot,  on  the  Virginia  and 
Central  Railroad.  This  he  destroyed.  From  that  point  he 
crossed  the  North  Mountain,  at  Pound  Gap,  and  thus  pushed 
forward  by  the  railroad  to  Staunton. 

The  combined  forces,  now  under  Hunter,  marched,  on  the 
10th  of  JunCj  towards  Lynchburg,  by  way  of  Lexington.  They 
reached  Lexington  on  the  11th,  where,  on  the  12th,  they  burnt 
the  Military  Listitute,  and  the  house  of  Governor  Letcher. 
By  the  16th  of  Jtme,  Hunter  had  invested  Lynchburg ;  but 
'that  was  the  end  of  his  success. 

Lee — ^his  communication  unobstructed — ^poured  re-enforce- 
ments into  Lynchburg,  amounting  in  numbers  almost  to  a 
corps.  Hunter's  ammunition  had  given  out ;  he  was  at  a  long 
distance  from  his  base,  in  a  hostile  country ;  and,  after  skir- 
mishing  and  manoeuvring  on  the  18th,  prudence  dictated 
that  he  should  retire  in  haste.  This  retreat  was  by  the  line  of 
the  railroad  through  Liberty,  Bonsack,  and  Salem,  to  the  Ka- 
nawha.   A  sad  necessity,  the  result  of  mistaken  strategy. 

He  had  accomplished  much ;  had  won  a  battle ;  had  de- 
stroyed important  supplies  and  manufactures ;  and  had  com- 
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pelled  the  enemy  to  remoye  a  large  force  from  Grant's  front ; 
bnt  his  retreat}  in  the  wrong  direction,  towards  the  Kanawha, 
lost  ns  the  use  of  his  troops  for  several  weeks,  when  most 
needed  to  defend  the  North,  now  about  to  be  again  threatened 
hj  an  invading  force  of  the  enemy.  Had  he  moved  from 
Stannton,  by  the  raiboad,  southeast  to  Charlott^viUe,  instead 
of  to  Lexington,  and  then  from  Charlottesville  to  Lynchburg, 
as  Grant's  instructions  contemplated,  he  would  have  continued 
to  cover  the  Shenandoah  Yalley  against  all  northern  move- 
ments of  the  enemy,  should  he  demonstrate  in  that  direction ; 
otherwise  he  could  have  reached  the  James  Biver  Canal,  de- 
stroyed it,  and  cut  off  any  force  sent  for  the  relief  of  Lynch- 
burg, and  been  kept  en  rapport  with  Grant  by  Sheridan's 
movement  upon  Gordonsville.  These  are  general  criticisms. 
General  Hunter  Lad  the  right,  by  the  terms  of  Grant's  instruc- 
tions, to  use  his  discretion,  and  doubtless  thought  that  he  was 
light  in  taking  the  other  line.  The  military  critic  will  find  it 
difficult  to  agree  with  him. 
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The  Coubt  of  Inquibt. 

Not  without  a  fear  that  trouble  was  brewing  in  the  Valley, 
Grant  now  sent  the  cavalry  to  cut  the  railroads  north  of  Rich- 
mond, from  points  near  Bichmond  to  the  North  Anna,  thus 
endangering  the  safety  of  the  enemy's  army  in  the  Valley,  on 
the  one  hand;  and,  on  the  other,  if  Lee  should  succeed  in 
sending  troops  northward.  Grant  was  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  this  withdrawal  of  troops  from  Petersburg,  to  explode  a 
mine  which  had  been  prepared  under  an  advanced  work  of 
the  enemy,  in  front  of  the  Ninth  Corps,  and  under  cover  of 
the  explosion  to  make  a  stunning  assault  upon  the  enemy's 
lines,  and  in  all  probability  capture  the  town.    Further  to  in- 
duce them  to  weaken  their  works,  that  his  assault  might  have 
a  still  better  chance  of  success.  Grant,  holding  the  Hues  with 
the  Fifth,  Ninth,  and  Eighteenth  corps,  ordered  the  Second 
Corps,  with  two  divisions  of  the  cavalry,  under  Sheridan,  to 
cross  the  James,  and  join  that  force  of  the  Army  of  the  James 
already  intrenched  at  Deep  Bottom.    This  was  done  on  the 
night  of  June  26th.    Advancing  from  that  point  on  the  27th, 
they  drove  the  enemy  back,  at  first  in  confusion,  and  captured 
four  guns,  with  some  prisoners.    On  the  28th,  our  lines  were 
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extended  from  Deep  bottom,  across  to  the  Newmarket  and 
Long  Bridge  road.  But  in  this  new  position  the  enemy  at- 
tacked ; — after  hard  fighting  for  several  hours,  obtaining  but 
little  success.  Grant  now  prepared  to  execute  the  second 
part  of  his  programme. 

Having  caused  Lee  to  detach  a  large  force  from  Petersburg 
to  meet  this  force  which  he  had  crossed,  and  haviug  paraded 
the  crossing  bj  taking  a  large  train  of  empty  wagons,  he  now 
proposed  to  take  back  the  expeditionary  force  secretly,  to 
spring  the  mine,  and  attack  Petersburg,  before  Lee  could  re- 
turn his  troops  for  its  defence. 

One  division  of  the  Second  Corps  was  recrossed,  immedi- 
ately after  the  fighting  of  the  28th,  and  at  once  relieved  the 
Eighteenth  Corps  in  line,  that  the  latter  might  be  iu  readiness 
to  attack.  The  other  two  divisions,  with  Sheridan's  cavalry, 
recrossed  on  the  night  of  the  29th,  and  came  up  to  their  old 
quarters  in  front  of  Petersburg.  The  mine,  which  had  been 
some  days  in  readiness,  was  exploded  oi^  the  morning  of  the 
30th. 

THE  STOBY  OF  THE  MINE. 

As  this  mine  was  the  only  one  of  any  magnitude  resorted  to 
in  this  campaign,  and  as  it  has  been  the  subject  of  not  a  little 
controversy,  we  propose  to  enter  more  into  detail  concerning 
it  than  the  scope  of  our  work  will  permit  in  describing  the 
other  operations.  This  is  the  more  pardonable,  because  the 
explosion  of  the  mine  presents  more  stirring  romance  and 
terrible  picturesque  than  most  battle-scenes. 

The  position  was  chosen  on  account  of  a  hollow  just  in  rear 
of  a  deep  cut  id  the  City  Point  Railroad,  in  advance  of  which 
were  Gteneral  Bumside's  liues.  In  this  hoUow,  or  ravine,  such 
work  could  be  carried  on  entirely  out  of  the  enemy's  sight. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Henry  Pleasants,  of  the  Forty-eighth 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  a  practical  miner,  whose  regiment 
was  recraited  in'  the  mining  district  of  Pennsylvania,  first 
proposed  it  to  General  Potter,  who  submitted  the  proposition 
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to  General  Bumside.  The  plan  being  warmly  approved  by 
General  Bnmside,  Colonel  Pleasants  set  to  work  vigorously 
with  his  regiment,  but  found  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  proper 
instruments  and  implements.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
most  of  the  higher  commanders — ^we  do  not  include  Grant — 
regarded  it  without  favor.  It  was  considered  a  very  doubtful 
experiment,  and  the  author  of  it  was  comparatively  unknown. 
The  work  was  begun  on  the  25th  of  June,  and  completed, 
except  the  charging  with  powder,  on  the  23d  of  July ;  but  in 
stating  the  obstacles  he  had  to  encounter,  Colonel  Pleasants 
declares  that  he  would  have  done  it  in  a  third  or  fourth  of 
the  time,  with  proper  tools  and  instruments.^  On  the  25th  of 
July  it  was  charged  and  entirely  ready.  He  had  not  been 
able  to  procure  a  proper  theodolite  to  lay  it  out ;  but  his  chief 
difficulty  had  been  the  excavation  of  the  gallery,  and  what  to 
do  with  the  earth  excavated.  He  used  cracker-boxes,  re- 
enforced  by  hoops  of  iron  taken  from  old  beef  and  pork  bar- 
rels, in  place  of  barrows  ;  and  his  men  piled  up  brushwood  to 
conceal  the  increasing  mound  of  earth.  Not  being  able  to  pro- 
cure mining  picks,  he  filed  off  and  straightened  the  common 
picks  for  that  purpose.  The  main  gallery,  which  was  horizon- 
tal, incUned  for  a  short  distance  downward,  at  the  entrance ;  it 
extended  five  hundred  and  ten  feet  under  our  own  work  and 
the  iutervening  space,  ending  directly  under  the  parapet  of  a 
rebel  redoubt.  It  was  more  than  twenty  feet  below  the 
general  surface.  A  vertical  ventilating  shaft  was  dug  a 
little  beyond  the  entrance,  and  a  fire  kept  kindled  in  it. 
The  dimensions  of  this  gallery  were  four  and  a  half  feet 
high,  by  four  and  a  half  feet  wide  at  the  bottom.  These 
depended  for  their  security  upon  the  tenacity  of  the  earth, 
there  being  no  frames.  Two  lateral  galleries  extended 
from  the  extremity  of  the  mine  under  the  rebel  fort,  the  left 
one  thiriy-seven,  and  the  right  thirty-eight  feet  long.  In  these 
were  placed  the  magazines,  eight  in  all.    It  was  originally  de- 
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signed  to  charge  it  with  six  tons  of  powder — ^twelve  thousand 
pounds ;  bnt  the  same  want  of  liberality,  or  rather  of  confi- 
dence, whioh  had  been  displayed  in  not  providing  material 
for  the  constmction,  cut  this  down  to  four  tons :  and  this  was 
the  charge, — ^about  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  in  each  magazine.  These  charges  were  strongly 
packed,  or  tamped,  and  the  fuse  set.  The  fuse  was  made  of 
phosphorus,  chlorate  of  potash,  and  other  combustibles ;  and 
running  the  length  of  the  gallery,  it  communicated  with  the 
charged  magazines. 

All  being  in  readiness,  or4ers  were  issued  to  explode  the 
mine  on  the  morning  of  July  30,  at  twenty  minutes  past  three. 
Bumside  was  ordered  to  mass  his  corps  ofn  the  night  of  the 
29th,  organize  his  columns,  take  down  a  portion  of  the  para- 
pet, clear  away  the  abatis,  if  necessary,  in  his  front,  and  be  in 
readiness  to  move  at  the  moment  of  the  explosion.  He  was 
cautioned  not  to  let  his  troops  halt  in  the  crater,  but  that 
they  should  press  forward  and  crown  the  crest  of  Cemetery 
HiU,  on  the  ridge  which  commanded  Petersburg. 
•  Warren  was  drawn  up  on  his  left ;  and  Ord,  just  relieved  by 
Hancock's  returning  troops,  drawn  up  with  the  Eighteenth 
Corps  on  his  right. 

Meade's  order,  issued  on  the  night  of  the  29th,  gives  an 
outline  of  the  general  movements  to  be  made : 

"  The  following  histractlonB  are  issued  for  the  goidanoe  of  all  oonoemed : 

"  1.  As  soon  as  it  is  dark,  Major-General  Bumside,  oommanding  Ninth  Corps, 
win  withdraw  his  two  brigades,  under  General  White,  occupying  the  intrench- 
ments  between  the  plank  and  Norfolk  roads,  and  bring  them  to  his  front.  Care 
wlU  be  taken  not  to  interfere  with  the  troops  of  the  Eighteenth  Corps,  moving 
into  their  position  in  rear  of  the  Ninth  Corps.  General  Bumside  will  form  his 
troops  for  assaulting  the  enemy's  works  at  daylight  on  the  80th,  prepare  his 
parapets  and  abatis  for  the  passage  of  the  columns,  and  have  the  pioneers 
equipped  for  work  in  opening  passages  for  artilleiy,  destroying  enemy's  abatis, 
and  the  intrenching  tods  distributed  for  eflfeoting  lodgment,  etc.,  etc. 

"  2.  Major-General  Warren,  conmianding  Fifth  Corps,  will  reduce  the  number 
of  his  troops  holding  the  intrenchments  of  his  front  to  the  minimum,  and  con- 
centrate all  his  available  force  on  his  right,  and  hold  them  prepared  to  support 
th^aflaanli  of  Migor-General  Bunuide.   The  preparations  in  respect  to  pioneers, 
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IntranduBg  toola,  etc.,  etc,  enjoined  upon  the  Ninth  Corps,  will  slso  be  midi 
hj  the  Fifth  Corps. 

"  3.  As  soon  88  it  is  dark,  Major-Genera]  Ord,  oomxnanding  Eighteenth  Corpi^ 
will  relieye  his  troops  in  the  trenches  by  General  Mott's  diyisian  of  the  Beoond 
Corps,  and  form  his  corps  in  rear  of  the  Ninth  Corps,  and  be  prepared  to  sup- 
port the  assaolt  of  M^jor-General  Bomside. 

"  4.  Evezy  preparation  will  be  made  for  moving  forward  the  field  artilleiycf 
each  corps. 

"  5.  At  dark,  Major-General  Hancock,  commanding  Second  Corps,  will  move 
from  Deep  Bottom  to  the  rear  of  the  intrenchments  now  held  by  the  Eighteeatii 
Corps,  resume  the  coinmand  of  Mott's  diyision,  and  be  prepared  at  dajiight  to 
follow  np  the  assaulting  and  supporting  column^  or  for  such  other  opexadans 
as  may  be  found  necessary. 

"  6.  Major-General  Sheridan,  commanding  cavalry  corps,  will  proceed  at  daii 
from  the  vicinity  of  Deep  Bottom  to  Lee's  mill,  and  at  daylight  will  move  with 
his  whole  corps,  including  Wilson's  division,  against  the  enemy's  troops  de- 
fending Petersburg  on  their  right,  by  the  roads  leading  to  that  town  from  tin 
southward  and  westward. 

"  7.  Major  Duane,  acting  chief-engineer,  will  have  the  ponton-trains  parked 
at  convenient  points  in  the  rear,  prepared  to  move.  He  vriU  see  that  supplies 
of  sandbags,  gabions,  facines,  etc.,  etc.,  are  in  depot  near  the  lines,  ready  for  use. 

"  He  will  detail  engineer  officers  for  each  corps. 

"  8.  At  half-past  three  (8^)  in  the  morning  of  the  80th,  Migor^General  Bum- 
side  will  spring  his  mine,  and  his  assaulting  columns  will  immediately  move 
rapidly  upon  the  breach,  seize  the  crest  in  the  rear,  and  effect  a  lodgment  there. 
He  will  be  followed  by  Major-General  Ord,  who  will  support  him  on  the  right, 
directing  his  movement  to  the  crest  indicated,  and  by  Migor-Gteneral  Wanen, 
who  wUl  support  him  on  the  left 

"  Upon  the  explosion  of  the  mine,  the  artilleiy  of  all  kinds  in  battery  will 
open  upon  those  points  of  the  enemy's  works  whose  fire  covers  the  ground  over 
which  our  colunms  must  move,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  impeding  the  prog- 
ress of  our  troops.  Special  instructions  respecting  the  direction  of  fire  wiU  be 
iasoed  through  the  chief  of  artillery. 

"  9.  Corps  commanders  will  report  to  the  commanding  general  when  their 
preparations  are  complete,  and  vdll  advise  him  of  every  step  in  the  progress  of 
the  operation,  and  of  every  thing  important  that  occurs. 

"  10.  Promptitude,  rapidity  of  execution,  and  cordial  co^jperation,  are  essen- 
tial to  success ;  and  the  commanding  general  is  confident  that  this  indication 
of  his  expectations  will  insure  the  hearty  efforts  of  the  commanders  and  tioc^is. 

"11.  Headquarters,  during  the  operations,  vnSX  be  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
Ninth  Corps. 

"  By  command  of  Majob-Genieral  Meade." 

The  rebels  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  locality  of  the 
mine,  and  the  intention  to  explode  it  at  that  time.     The 
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Petersburg  and  Bichmond  papers  had  indidged  in  some  sense- 
less pleasantry  about  our  mining  projects ;  but  in  that  early 
morning,  before  daylight,  the  waking  were  as  unsuspecting  as 
those  who  slept. 

Exactly  at  the  given  hour  the  fuse  was  fired,  and  went  hiss- 
ing into  "the  bowels  of  the  earth.'*  But  the  mine  did  not  ex- 
plode. Pleasants  knew  in  a  moment  the  difficulty.  He  had 
been  obliged  to  use  a  spUced  fuse,  instead  of  a  whole  one,  or, 
indeed,  two  or  three  fuses,  and  it  had  stopped  burning  at  the 
splice.  Two  brave  men  of  the  regiment,  who  believed  in  the 
mine,  a^d  who  had  toiled  at  it  night  and  day  under  Pleasants, 
volunteered  for  the  dangerous  service  to  go  in  and  rehght  it. 
These  were  Lieutenant  Jacob  Douty  arid  Sergeant  Harry 
Reese.  They  go  al6ng  the  gallery  one  hundred  feet,  before 
they  reach  the  point  where  the  fire  stopped.  Again,  at  ten 
minutes  before  five,  the  insidious  flame  travels  to  its  destined 
goaL  Generals  Grant  and  Meade  are  at  the  front.  "  It  lacks 
a  minute,"  said  Pleasants.  "Not  a  second,"  said  Douty, 
"  for  there  she  goes !"  A  quiver,  which  becomes  an  earth- 
quake-tremor— and  then,  with  a  tremendous  burst,  a  conical 
mountain  rises  in  the  air,  streaked  and  seamed  with  lightning 
flashes.  The  vast  mass  is  momentarily  poised ;  and  as  it  thus 
hangs  in  air,  discloses  timber,  planking,  earth,  bodies  and 
limbs  of  men,  and  even  one  or  two  of  the  sixteen  guns  in  the 
work.  It  is  kliown  that  the  work  was  occupied  by  portions 
of  the  Seventeenth,  Eighteenth,  and  Twenty-second  South 
Carolina  regiments,  under  Colonel  Fleming.  Except  the 
guard,  the  garrison  was  asleep.  One  instant  of  awakening, 
and  then  the  crashing  death.  And  then  from  every  gun, 
great  and  small,  that  can  be  brought  to  bear,  we  pour  in  such 
thunder-storms  of  artillery  as  have  rarely  been  witnessed  or 
heard  in  America. 

The  mine,  in  spite  of  all  croaking  and  unbelief,  is  a  com- 
plete, a  splendid  success.  The  rebels  are  completely  para- 
lyzed ;  their  frightened  troops  give  way  to  the  right  and  left 
of  the  crater;  their  artillery  is  silent.  A  huge  gateiway  is 
opened  for  us  up  to  Cemetery  Bidge,  and  beyond,  into  Peters* 
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burg.  Bui  the  attack  must  be  instantaneous.  What  delays 
it?  Where  is  the  storming  column?  Too  late.  Five  min- 
utes pass,  eight,  ten,  before  Ledlie's  division,  which  had  been 
selected  by  lot  to  lead  the  charge,  has  moved.  When  it  does, 
led  by  the  gallant  General  Bartlett,  instead  of  complyiug  with 
the  order,  it  halts  in  the  crater,  and  absolutely  remains  there 
an  hour. 

General  Bumside  had  at-  first  contemplated  sending 
forward  his  colored  troops  as  stormers;  but  this  being 
objected  to  by  General  Meade,*  and  the  objection  being  sufi- 
taiaed  by  General  Grant,  his  division  commanders  drew  lots 
for  the  perilous  prominence,  and  the  lot  fell  upon  General 
LedUe. 

The  storming-party  was  then  thus  organized :  Ledlie's  divi- 
sion of  white  troops  (Ninth  Corps)  was  to  lead  the  assault, 
•charge  through  the  crater,  and  seize  the  rebel  works  on  the 
crest  of  Cemetery  Hill.  The  other  divisions  (Willcox  and 
Potter)  were  then  to  move  forward,  and  form  on  the  right 
and  left.  Ferrero's  (colored)  division  of  the  same  corps,  was 
to  follow  in  the  track  of  Ledlie.  The  Eighteenth  Corps  was 
then  to  support  the  grand  assault ;  and  if  more  troops  were 
wanted,  Ayres,  of  the  Fifth,  was  to  be  moved  in. 

As  soon  as  General  Meade  hears  this — that  our  advance 
wiU  not  move  beyond  the  crater — ^he  orders  Bumside,  at  forty 
minutes  after  five,  to  push  forward  to  the  crest  aU  his  own 
troops,  and  to  call  on  General  Ord  to  move  forward  his 
troops  of  the  Eighteenth  Corps  at  once.  Potter  and  Wfllcox 
have  advanced  to  the  right  and  left  of  LedUe.  Ferrero,  with 
the  colored  division,  was  to  have  followed  in  rear  of  Ledlie, 
but  the  commander,  who  had  remained  in  rear  of  the  main 
line  of  the  Ninth  Corps  works,  when  ordered  to  move,  said 
there  was  no  room  until  the  troops  already  in  his  front  should 
be  moved  out  of  the  way.  We  are  inclined  to  agree  with 
him.  His  troops,  however,  after  some  further  delay,  were 
moved  into  the  crater,  where,  with  the  rest,  they  moved  for- 
ward, to  be  badly  cut  up,  and  then  huddled,  only  increasing 
the  confusion,  and  .eventually  the  slaughter.    Meade,  on  ac- 
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connt  of  the  continued  delay  in  inoying  out  of  the  crater,  di- 
rected Ord  to  push  his  corps  forward ;  but  that  officer  very 
properly  declared  that  this  was  impracticable,  there  being 
no  opening  except  that  made  by  the  crater,  which  was  now 
crowded  with  men. 


THE  CRATEB, 

The  scene  in  the  crater  baffles  all  attempts  at  description. 
In  this  irregular  chasm,  two  hundred  feet  loi^g,  sixty  wide, 
and  thirtj^deep,  were  clustered,  among  the  wrecks  of- the  ex- 
plosion, the  dead,  and  the  buried  alive,  thousands  of  our  men, 
with  no  competent  commanders  to  lead  them.  Many  were 
soon  in  a  state  of  wild  delirium ;  half-buried  rebels  were  cry- 
ing out,  "  Yanks,  for  God's  sake,  take  me  out ;  I'U  do  as  much 
for  you  some  time."  Many  were  crying  for  water.  The  con- 
fusion became  worse  confounded.  It  was  a  horrible  chaos 
come  again. 

Potter's  division,  and  some  of  the  colored  troops,  get  out  of 
the  crater,  two  hundred  yards  in  advance ;  but  the  rebels  have 
aroused  from  their  stupor.  The  guns  of  Cemetery  Kidge  have 
a  direct  fire  upon  the  crater.  Batteries  to  the  right  and  left, 
pour  in  a  cross  enfilading  fire.  Some  say  the  rebels  are  infu- 
riated at  the  sight  of  the  colored  troops.  The  place  becomes 
a  veritable  hell  on  earth.  Literally,  "cannon  to  right  of 
them,"  to  the  left,  in  front ;  and  soon  the  intervening  space  is 
swept.  To  remain  in  the  crater  is  certain  death ;  to  advance 
is  impossible;  to  retreat  is  death;  and  It  seems  for  the 
same  reason  impossible  to  succor  them  by  sending  more 
troops.  The  officers  have  no  longer  any  control.  The  car- 
nage is  frightful. 

Bumside  is  now  directed,  at  nine  o'clock,  to  withdraw  his 
troops  at  his  discretion:  this  he  does  at  about  two  in  the 
afternoon.  Every  thing  had  failed.  The  mine,  a  great  suc- 
cess under  difficulties,  had  resulted  in  next  to  nothing.  We 
are  fortunate  in  having  the  fullest  account  of  it,  as  an  investi- 
gation was  ordered;  and  the  Court  of  Inqliiry,  composed  of 
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Hancock,  Ajres,  and  Miles,  published  its  finding  and  apis* 
ion.  From  these  we  make  a  few  quotations.  The  oooFt 
says: 

The  caoBes  of  fidlnie  are-^ 

1.  The  injudidoiu  fbrmatioii  of  the  troops  in  going  toward,  the  movemenl 
bdng  mainly  hj  flank  instead  of  extended  front.  General  Meade's  order  indi- 
cated that  colmnns  of  assault  shoold  be  employed  to  take  Cemetery  Hill,  and 
that  proper  passages  should  be  prepared  for  those  columns.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  the  court  that  there  were  no  proper  columns  of  assault.  The  troops  should 
have  been  formed  in  the  open  ground  in  front  of  the  i>oint  of  attack,  parallel  to 
the  line  of  the  enemy's  works.  The  eyidence  shows  that  one  or  more  columne 
might  have  passed  over  at  and  to  the  left  of  the  crater,  without  lay  previoos 
preparation  of  the  ground. 

2.  The  halting  of  the  troops  in  the  crater  instead  of  going  forward  to  ths 
crest,  when  there  was  no  fire  of  any  consequence  from  the  enemy. 

3.  No  proper  employment  of  en^eer  officers  and  working  parties,  and  of 
materials  and  tools  for  their  use,  in  the  Ninth  Ck)rp6. 

4.  That  some  parts  of  the  assaulting  columns  were  not  properly  led. 

6.  The  want  of  a  competent  common  head  at  the  scene  of  the  asBault^  to  di- 
rect affidrs  as  occurrences  should  demand. 

Had  not  failure  ensued  from  the  above  causes,  and  the  crest  been  gained, 
the  success  might  have  been  jeoparded  by  the  fiulure  to  have  prepared  in  sea- 
son proper  and  adequate  debouches  through  the  Ninth  Corps'  Imes  for  troops, 
and  espedally  for  field  artillery,  as  ordered  by  Major>General  Meade. 


The  reasons  why  the  attack  ought  to  have  been  successful,  i 

1.  The  evident  surprise  of  the  enemy  at  the  time  of  the  exploe&on  of  the 
mine,  and  for  some  time  after. 

2.  The  comparatively  small  force  in  the  enemy's  works. 

8.  The  inefiective  fire  of  the  enemy's  artillery  and  musketry,  there  being 
scarcely  any  for  about  thirty  minutes  after  the  explosion,  and  our  artillery  be- 
ing just  the  reverse  as  to  time  and  power. 

4.  The  &ct  that  some  of  our  troops  were  able  to  get  two  hundred  yards  be- 
yond the  crater,  towards  the  crest,  but  could  not  remain  there  or  proceed  fioi^ 
ther  for  want  of  supports,  or  because  they  were  not  properly  formed  or  led. 

To  these  clear,  candid,  and  impartial  words,  we  need  add 
nothing ;  nor  is  it  necessary  for  us  to  introduce  the  blame  at- 
tached by  the  court  to  certain  officers  in  this  connection.  It 
is  on  record  for  those  who  desire  to  read  it. 

General  Grant  was  exceedingly  disappointed  at  the  result, 
as  indeed  he  had  a  right  to  be.    He  had  marched  and  coub- 
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termarched  the  Second  Corps  and  Sheridan's  cavaliy,  in 
order  to  confuse  the  enemy,  and  all  for  nothing.  Our  losses, 
which  were  very  great,  numbered  as  follows :  Killed,  f orty- 
seyen  officers,  and  three  hundred  and  seventy-two  enlisted 
men;  wounded,  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  officers,  one 
thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-five  men ;  missing,  ninety-one 
ofi^cers,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  nineteen  men; — ^to- 
tal, four  thousand  and  three. 
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CHAPTEB  XXXV. 

THE  EEBEL  ADYANGE  ON  WASHINGTON. 

Eablt  xoyes  down  thk  Vallsy.^-'Gbant  sends  up  thb  Sixth  and  Ndtxtzkntb. 
— Wallace  xoye& — Is  d^itbatkd,  bdt  detains  Eablt. — DssTBuoTioir. — Wbiorv 
IN   ooMXAND. — Eablt   bbtbbats. — Thb   Shenandoah   Vallxt. — Gbant   Turn 

HUNTEB. — ShEBIDAN — LbT  LOOSE. — WmCHESTEB. 

We  must  now  go  back,  in  point  of  time,  to  the  beginning  of 
July,  and  turn  to  the  consideration  of  an  event  which  promised 
to  give  Grant  great  additional  trouble,  and  which  caused  him, 
as  we  have  before  indicated,  to  detach  some  of  his  troops,  and 
send  them  northward  for  the  defence  of  Washington  towards 
the  Une  of  the  Potomac. 

When  Hunter  retreated  from  Lynchburg  into  Western  Vir- 
ginia, the  ever-memorable  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah  was  left 
open  to  the  enemy,  for  raids  across  our  frontier,  into  the  loyal 
States  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  The  rebel  authorities 
were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  thus 
aflforded.  A  considerable  force  was  moved  down  the  Valley, 
under  General  Jubal  Early,  who  had  resumed  the  command 
during  the  disability  of  Ewell,  with  the  intention  of  invading 
the  North,  opening  the  way  for  larger  bodies,  and  perhaps  so 
working  upon  the  fears  of  our  people,  and  the  authorities  at 
Washington,  as  to  force  Grant  to  abandon  the  siege  of  Peters- 
burg. Early's  force  was  his  own  corps,  with  a  portion  of  that 
of  Breckinridge,  and  detachments,  making  in  all  about  twenty- 
five  thousand  men. 


VOBTHEBN  PAST  OF  THE  BHXNAHDOAH  YALLBY. 
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Grant  was  disappointed  at  this  new  obstacle  to  his  plans  ; 
but  his  ready  resources  did  not  fail  him. 

He  ordered  Hunter,  who  was  now  in  Western  Virginia,  to 
move  as  rapidly  as  possible,  by  river  and  raiboad,  to  Harper's 
Ferry.  But  Hunter's  delays  were  great.  The  water  was  low 
in  the  river,  and  the  railroad  was  broken  in  several  places. 
To  meet  this  emergency,  troops  must  be  had  at  once ;  there- 
fore, early  in  July,  the  Sixth  Corps  was  taken  from  its  lines  in 
front  of  Petersburg,  and  sent  to  cover  Washington.  The 
Nineteenth  Corps,  under  General  W.  H.  Emory,  which  had 
been  ordered  from  the  Gulf  as  soon  as  Grant  had  heard  of  the 
failure  of  the  Bed  Bivev  expedition,  had  just  arrived  in  Hamp- 
ton Boads:  without  disembarking,  it  was  also  pushed  after 
the  Sixth.  Kickett's  division  of  the  Sixth  was  sent  to  Balti- 
more. Wright,  with  the  remainder,  subsequently  went  to 
Washington. 

In  a  military  point  of  view,  the  enemy  deserves  great  credit 
for  the  bold  stroke  he  now  made.  Thimdering  down  the  Val- 
ley, on  the  3d  of  July  he  was  at  Martinsburg.  Sigel,  who  had 
a  small  command  there,  at  once  retreated  across  the  Potomac 
to  Shepardstown.  Weber,  in  command  at  Harper's  Ferry, 
likewise  evacuated  the  town,  occupying  the  Maryland  Heights 
opposite.  The  enemy,  being  now  unobstructed,  crossed  the 
river  at  Williamsport  and  Point  of  Bocks,  and  on  the  6th  of 
July  was  at  Hagerstown;  from  which  he  pushed  a  strong 
column  towards  Frederick,  and  other  detachments  to  destroy 
the  railroad  and  canal,  and  to  plunder  the  surrounding  towns. 
Grant's  foresight  had  been  admirable,  and  the  re-enforcements 
had  been  sent  not  a  moment  too  soon. 


WALLACE  MOVES. 

General  Lewis  Wallace,  in  command  of  the  Department  of 
Annapolis,  with  his  headquarters  at  Baltimore,  taking  with 
him  his  own  command,  and  Bickett*s  division  of  the  Sixth — 
eight  thousand  in  all — promptly  moved  out,  first  to  Frederick, 
and  then  took  position  on  the  Monocacy,  near  the  railroad 
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croBsing,  where,  on  the  8th  of  July,  he  fought  the  advancing 
enemj.  The  contest  was  unequal.  The  enemy  were  sixteen 
thousand  strong.  Except  the  Sixth  Corps,  Wallace's  com- 
mand consisted  oi  one  hundred  days'  men,  heavy  artillery 
regiments,  invalids,  and  volunteers ;  and  although  he  was  de- 
feated by  a  flank  movement  of  Early  upon  his  right,  he  de- 
serves great  credit  for  his  prompt  advance,  his  brave  recep- 
tion of  the  impetuous  rebel  attack,  and,  in  a  word,  for  doing 
every  thing  in  his  power,  with  the  inadequate  means  at  his 
command.  By  this  course  of  conduct  he  employed  and  de- 
tained the  enemy,  while  Wright  coidd  reach  Washington  with 
the  remainder  of  the  Sisth  Corps  and  the  advance  of  the 
Nineteenth. 

These  troops  entered  Washington  at  the  very  nick  of  time ; 
for  the  enemy,  inspirited  by  his  success  on  the  Monocacy,  at 
once  moved  upon  the  Federal  capital ;  while  Wallace  fell  back 
to  defend  Baltimore.  On  the  10th  of  July,  Early's  cavalry 
was  at  Rockville.  On  the  12th,  the  commander  of  the  troops 
in  Washington,  General  Augur,  threw  out  a  reconnoissance  in 
force  from  Fort  Stevens,  and  encountered  the  enemy,  losing 
two  hundred  and  eighty  killed  and  wounded ;  but  skirmishing 
was  continued  during  the  day,  and  the  enemy  retired  that 
night,  recrossing  the  Potomac  at  Portersville  and  Edwards' 
Ferry. 

Let  ev6ry  man  have  his  just  tribute.  To  give  the  arch- 
enemy his  due,  the  rebels  certainly  gave  us  a  good  scare,  and 
accomplished  humiliatiog  wonders  in  this  brief  period.  The 
rebel  cavalry  destroyed  a  long  stretch  of  the  Northern  Central 
Bailroad,  and  burned  Gunpowder  Bridge;  and,  reaching  a 
Uxoroughfare  never  dreamed  to  be  insecure,  captured  a  train 
on  the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  road. 

At  a  quarter  before  twelve  o'clock,  pn  the  night  of  the  12th, 
Grant  telegraphed  to  Washington  to  have  General  Wright  put 
in  command  of  all  the  ia-oops  in  the  field  there  ;  and  he  urged 
that  our  men  shoidd  now  be  put  out  of  the  trenches,  and  push 
Early  vigorously  at  every  step  of  his  retreat.  In  accordance 
with  these  directions,  Wright  began  the  pursuit,  and  overtook 
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the  reax-guard  of  Eaxly  at  Snicker's  Feny,  on  the  Shenandoah, 
where  a  sharp  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  enemy  was  worsted 
Averill,  who  had  promptly  moved  up  the  Valley  with  his  Cav- 
alry, caught  a  portion  of  Early's  force  at  Winchester,  and  de- 
feated them,  capturing  four  guns  and  five  hundred  prisoners 


THE  SHENANDOAH  VALLEY. 

The  very  difficult  duty  now  devolved  upon  Grant  of  direct- 
ing the  movements  of  troops  from  City  Point, — difficult,  be- 
cause not  only  were  they  out  of  his  sight,  but  he  had  conflict- 
ing reports  of  the  details  of  the  operations.  Messages  and 
orders  crossed  each  other  in  such  a  manner  as  to  confuse,  not 
only  the  lieutenant-general,  but  also  General  Wright  and  the 
authorities  at  Washington. 

His  first  impulse,  when  he  foimd  Early  retreating,  was  to 
bring  back  the  Sixth  and  Nineteenth  corps  to  Petersburg,  and 
make  a  new  assaidt  on  Lee  before  Early  could  re-enforce  him  ; 
but  orders  to  that  effect  were  postponed,  and  at  length  coun- 
termanded, as  soon  as  he  found  that  Early  did  not  design  to 
return  to  Bichmond,  but  meant  to  continue  his  operations  in 
the  Valley.  Grant  then  directed  General  Hunter,  who  had 
now  arrived  with  his  troops  from  Western  Virginia,  to  main- 
tain a  defensive  m  the  Valley,  and  thus  deter  the  rebels  from 
again  advancing  on  Washington. 

Again  concentrating  his  forces,  on  the  24th  Early  attacked 
Crook  and  Averill,  and  flanking  them,  drove  their  forces 
through  Winchester  and  across  the  Potomac.  He  was  now 
ready  for  a  forward  movement.  On  the  26th  he  again  came 
proudly  forward,  as  if  to  cross  Ihe  river ;  and  to  meet  liim^ 
Grant  ordered  the  Sixth  Corps  to  Harper's  Ferry. 

Connected  with  this  movement  of  Early,  was  a  rebel  raid 
into  Pennsylvania  by  a  small  cavalry  force — only  three  or  four 
hundred — under  McCausland,  which  perpetrated  the  diaboli- 
cal outrage  of  burning  the  imdefended  town  of  Chambersburg, 
because  the  people  would  not,  or  coidd  not,  pay  half  a  miUion 
of  dollars  ransom.    He  then  retreated,  with  our  cavalry  aftet 
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him,  to  Cumberland,  where  being  met  and  defeated  by  Gen- 
eral Kelly,  his  force  dispersed  into  Western  Virginia. 

But  the  main  body  of  Early  was  by  no  means  so  easily 
moved.  They  were  reaping  the  splendid  harvests  of  the 
Valley,  and  sending  large  suppUes  to  Eichmond.  We  have 
already  referred  to  the  difficulty  of  communicating  orders  at 
this  most  perplexing  period.  From  the  time  of  Early's  first 
raid,  the  telegraph  wires  were  down  between  Washington  and 
City  Point.  To  send  messages  and  receive  answers  required 
from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours.  New  developments 
and  constantly  changing  circumstances  gave  rise  to  contra- 
dictions, embarrassments,  and  misconceptions.  It  was  evi- 
dent to  Grant  that  he  must  have  one  competent  head  there, 
and  it  was  due  to  this  that  he  projected  the  Middle  Mihtary 
Division,  to  which  we  shall  presently  refer ;  and  on  the  2d  of 
August  he  ordered  General  Sheridan  to  Washington,  with  a 
view  of  assigning  him  to  the  command  of  this  new  division, 
which  was  subsequently  done.  ^ 

Indeed  our  position  in  that  quarter  was  extremely  pre- 
carious, and  might  well  give  the  lieutenant-general  the  deep- 
est concern.  No  time  could  be  lost  in  irresolution.  The 
enemy  was  concentrated  in  the  neighborhood  of  Winchester, 
while  the  bulk  of  our  forces  were  still  on  the  Monocacy,  at  the 
crossing  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bailroad. 

Thus  Western  Maryland  and  Southern  Pennsylvania  were 
exposed  to  invasion,  *  should  the  rebels  be  bold  enough  to 
attempt  it ;  and  yet  Grant  hesitated,  without  an  examination 
of  the  field  himself,  to  order  a  forward  movement,  for  fear  of 
exposing  Washington. 

GRANT  VISITS   HUNTER. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  act  with  full  intelligence,  he  left  City 
Point  on  the  4th  of  August,  and  went  in  person  to  the  import- 
ant points  in  this  theatre  of  operations.  On  the  5th  he  visited 
General  Hunter,  and  gave  him  written  instructions  to  concen- 
trate all  his  forces  near  Harper's  Feny,  using  the  railroad  to 
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its  utmost,  in  order  to  saye  time.  He  forth^  instmcted  Hua' 
ter,  if  the  enemy  should  move  north  of  the  Potomac,  to  move 
north  promptly  and  attack  him ;  but  if  the  enemy  should 
move  southward,  sending  only  small  raiding  parties  to  the 
north,  then  Hunter  was  to  push  southward  after  him,  without 
a  moment's  delay,  using  the  large  force  of  cavalry  which  he 
had  to  enable  him  to  do  so.  He  also  directed  Hunter  to  sweep 
the  Valley  clean  of  provisions,  forage,  and  stock — to  destroy 
what  he  could  not  use,  but  to  protect  tlie  buildings  as  far  as 
possible.  As  if  to  add  another  word  of  caution  to  the  already 
explicit  instructions,  Qrant  told  him  to  keep  the  enemy  always 
in  sight. 

In  accordance  with  these  instructions.  Hunter's  troops  were 
put  in  motion  at  once,  and  the  advance  reached  Halltown,  on 
the  railroad  to  WiQchester,  that  night. 


THE  DODDLE  MTLTrABY  DIVISION. 

In  Grant's  interview  with  Hunter,  this  general,  without  at  all 
asking  it,  had  expressed  his  willingness  to  be  relieved  from  the 
command ;  which  offered  Grant  the  opportunity  of  carrying  out 
the  purpose,  already  indicated,  of  forming  the  Middle  Military 
Division,  and  giving  Sheridan  the  temporary  command  over 
all  the  generals  and  troops  in  the  departments  of  Western 
Virginia,  "Washington,  and*  the  Susquehanna — ^up  to  this  time 
separate  and  independent  commands.  The  cavalry  divisions 
of  Torbei*t  and  "Wilson  were  at  once  ordered  up  from  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  to  Harper's  Ferry  ;  and  Sheridan,  who 
was  waiting  at  "Washington,  was  ordered,  on  the  night  of  the 
5th,  to  come  up  by  the  morning  train  to  Harper's  Ferry. 

This  Sheridan  did  ;  relieved  Hunter  at  once  ;  and  received, 
in  addition  to  the^written  instructions  to  Hunter,  special  in- 
structions from  Grant,  who  then,  better  satisfied  with  the  con- 
dition of  things,  immediately  returned  to  City  Point,  to  super- 
vise the  operations  around  Petersburg  and  Bichmond.  Tor- 
bert's  division  of  cavalry  arrived  at  Harper's  Ferry  on  the  11th 
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of  Aogusi  and  Torbert  became  chief  of  cayalrj  to  Sheridan's 
annj. 

SHEKIDAN. 

With  his  usual  sagacity,  Grant  had  made  an  admirable 
choice  of  a  commander.  A  yotmg  man — then  only  thirty- 
three  years  of  age — Sheridan  had  already  become  the  most 
distingoished  cavalry  officer  in  the  service.  He  was  a  gradu- 
ate of  West  Point,  and  devoted  to  the  profession  of  arms.  To 
great  and  untiring  energy,  dashing  bravery,  and  enthusiasm 
in  fighting,  he  added  the  natural  gift  of  being  able  to  control, 
in  an  electric  manner,  the  affections  and  wills  of  his  men ;  and 
he  was  now  to  show  that  he  had  strategic  intuitions  of  the 
first  order,  and  tactical  intelligence  of  the  most  clear  and 
rapid  kind.  To  no  better  man  in  the  whole  army  could  the 
difficult  task  have  been  assigned-  of  utilizing  all  the  troops, 
and  grasping  the  strategy  of  this  extensive  and  important 
division. 

He  at  once  brought  order  out  of  the  chaos.  To  confront 
the  enemy,  who  had  fallen  back  as  if  to  lure  him  forward,  and 
who  now  occupied  the  west  bank  of  .Opequan  Creek,  covering 
Winchester,  Sheridan  posted  his  forces  in  front  of  Berry- 
ville.  They  consisted  of  the  army  which  Hunter  had  brought 
up  ftom  Western  Virginia ; '  the  Nineteenth  Corps,  imder 
Emory ;  and  the  Sixth  Corps,  under  Wright ;  with  the  com- 
mands of  Crook  and  Averill.  Torbert  had  conimand  of  the 
cavalry. 

Movements  were  made  back  and  forward,  and  there  were 
numerous  cavalry  engagements.  When  Sheridan  feared  that 
Early  was  going  to  decamp,  he  fell  back^  to  hold  him  in  his 
front. 

Acting  with  proper  caution.  Grant  did  not  yet  feel  author- 
ized to  permit  him  to  bring  on  a  general  engagement,  fearing 
that,  if  we  were  defeated,  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  might 
be  open  to  the  rebel  incursion.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
of  great  importance  to  us  to  secure  the  use  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Bailroad  and  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal ; 
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and  if  successful  in  a  battle,  we  should  be  no  more  troubled 
by  the  threats  or  fears  of  a  rebel  invasion  at  the  North, 

Sheridan  was  very  anxious  to  attack ;  and  so  Grant,  after 
weighing  the  chances  well,  determined  to  risk  it.  But  fearing 
to  give  orders  to  that  eflfect,  without  himself  knowing  the 
groimd  and  the  positions,  and  without  an  exact  knowledge  of 
Sheridan's  views,  he  again  left  City  Point,  on  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  had  an  interview  with  Sheridan  at  Oharlestown, 
not  far  from  Harper*s  Ferry. 

SHEBIDAN  LET  LOOSE. 

Never  was  commander-in-chief  more  fully  satisfied  with  the 
knowledge  and  power  of  a  subordinate,  than  was  Grant  with 
the  statemeats  of  Sheridan.  Two  words,  he  said,  contained 
all  the  orders  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  give,  and  these 
were,  "  Go  in  /"  It  was  like  the  "  laissez  aHer''  of  the 
heralds  to  the  impatient  knights  at  the  old  tournaments. 
Grant  asked  him  if  he  could  be  ready  to  move  on  Tuesday 
morning.  Sheridan  said,  "  Yes,  and  before ;  on  Monday 
morning,  before  daylight."  General  Grant  adds,  in  his  re- 
port:  "  He  was  off  promptly  to  time  ;  and  I  may  here  add, 
that  I  have  never  since  deemed  it  necessary  to  visit  Genei^d 
Sheridan  before  giving  him  orders."  High  praise,  tejrsely 
expressed,  and  richly  deserved.  With  this  permission  to 
move — ^to  change  a  skilful  defensive  (which  had,  indeed, 
enabled  him  to  perfect  his  organizations)  into  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  offensives  recorded  in  any  war,  and  upon  which  the 
historian  would  fain  linger,  forgetful  of  the  proper  relation  of 
the  parts  of  his  narrative — ^with  this  permission  begins  a  mag- 
nificent series  of  victories. 

WINCHESTER. 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th,  he  attacks  Early  at  the  crossing 
of  the  Opequan,  fiehts  him  all  day  until  five  o'clock,  with  severe 
losses  on  both  sides,  but  beats  him  thoroughly;  carries  his 
entire  positions,  from  the  Opequan  to  Winchester,  and  drives 
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him  through  Winchester,  taldng  seyeral  thousand  prisoners 
and  five  guns.  Early  is  absolutely  stupefied  at  the  shock. 
This  is  not  the  fighting  he  has  been  accustomed  to,  nor  will 
he  ever  bo.  Great  credit  is  undoubtedly  due  to  Sheridan's 
subordinates  ;  but  Sheridan  is  the  life  of  the  entire  battle,  and 
in  giving  the  enemy  this  taste  of  his  quality,  he  sets  an  ex- 
ample to  his  own  troops  of  what  he  expects  of  them  in  the 
future. 

Early  had  lost  three  thousand  five  himdred  killed  and 
wounded,  five  thousand  prisoners,  five  guns,  and  fifteen  battle- 
flags.  Three  of  his  generals  were  killed  and  four  wounded. 
Among  the  former  was  reported  General  Fitzhugh  Lee.  Not 
gbIj  was  Early  driven  through  Winchester,  but  he  was  sent 
"  whirling  up  the  valley,"  so  vigorously  pursued,  that  he  did 
not  make  a  stand  until  he  reached  Fisher's  Hill,  thirty  miles 
below  Winchester. 

Here  again,  by  a  rapid  and  overwhelming  assault,  pursuing 
his  favorite  tactics  of  columns  attacking  in  front — ^the  Sixth 
in  the  centre  and  the  Nineteenth  on  the  left,  and  a  flanking 
reserve  of  cavalry  on  each  flank  in  succession — Sheridan  dis- 
lodged and  routed  him  on  the  20th,  pushing  him  down 
through  Harrisonburg  and  Staimton,  and  scattering  portions 
of  his  force  through  the  gaps  of  the  Blue  Eidge. 

Sheridan  then  returned  leisurely  to  Strasburg,  and  posted 
his  victorious  forces,  for  a  brief  season  of  rest,  behind  Cedar 
Greek.  The  operation  had  been  brilliant  in  the  extreme. 
From  early  morning  on  the  19th  of  September  to  the  25th, 
Early  had  lost  his  positions,  his  prestige,  aiid  ten  thousand 
men,  with  a  large  number  of  guns. 

Torbert  was  now  dispatched  to  Staunton  on  a  destructive 
raid,  during  which  he  tore  up  seven  miles  of  the  Virginia 
Central  Bailroad,  and  destroyed  the  iron  bridge  across  the 
Shenandoah.  All  the  grain  which  he  could  not  use  was  like- 
wise destroyed,  to  keep  it  from  the  enemy,  should  he  return 
on  our  track,  which,  it  was  certain,  he  would  endeavor  to  do. 

We  can  only  briefly  advert  to  the  other  movements  in  the 
Valley.     On  the  8th  of   October,  General  Bosser,  a  "new 
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eavalry.  general,"  came  up  to  try  his  hand  on  a  portion  of 
Sheridan's  force,  but  was  soon  "settled"  by  an  attack  on  hiA 
front  and  flanks,  in  which  he  lost  caissons,  ambulances,  sup- 
plies, and  wagons,  and  was  pursued  up  the  Yalley  "  on  the 
jump." 

CEDAR  GREEK. 

The  rebel  troops  in  the  Valley,  thus  roughly  handled,  lost 
confidence  in  Early,  and  Longstreet  was  sent  with  large  re- 
enforcements  to  command  and  reassure  them.  Again  his 
cavalry  suffered,  but,  nothing  daunted,  the  rebel  general  now 
undertook  one  of  the  most  daring  operations  of  tiie  war,  and 
one  that  narrowly  escaped  being  a  success  almost  as  brilUant 
as  the  recent  victories  of  Sheridan.  With  his  force  well  in 
hand,  he  rapidly  crossed  the  mountains  which  separate  the 
forks  of  the  river  ;  forded  the  North  Fork,  came  upon  our  left 
flank,  which  was  not  properly  protected;  crept  along  the 
front  of  Crook's  Corps,  thus  exposing  himself  to  immense 
danger.  But,  favored  by  darkness  and  fog,  he  came  into 
position  unobserved,  and  just  before  dawn  of  the  19th  of 
October,  his  men  were  lying  in  battle  order  not  six  hundred 
yards  distant  from  our  unsuspecting  lines.  Sheridan  was 
absent,  and  the  enemy  knew  it.  The  rebels  also  believed  that 
the  Sixth  Cor j)s  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  Valley  and  sent 
to  Grant.  Those  real  advantages  gave  them  power ;  the  sup- 
posed advantages  strengthened  their  morale.  When  fedrly  in 
position,  they  sprang  up  with  an  unearthly  yell,  poured 
upon  our  sleeping  troops,  seized  batteries,  which  they  turned 
upon  us,  enfilading  our  lines,  and  rolled  back  our  left.  The 
confusion  spread — ^the  troops  began  to  retreat — ^in  parts  it 
was  a  rout. 

SHERIDAN  RIDES  POST  FROM  WINCHESTER. 

fflieridan  was  at  Winchester,  twenty  miles  away,  when 
the  distant  and  faintly  audible  booming  of  cannon  struck 
bis  ear.      He    mounted   in    hot   haste,  and   riding  like    a 
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courier,  he  arrived  upon  the  field  at  ten  o'clock,  his  horse 
covered  with  foam,  and,  like  the  Twin  Brethren  at  the  Lake 
Begillus,  his  presence  stayed  the  ebbing  tide,  and  turned  it 
into  a  destructive  flood.  Moving  like  lightning  among  the 
retreating  troops,  he  swung  his  hat  in  the  air,  shouting  at  the 
top  of  his  voice,  "  Face  the  other  way,  boys !  we  are  going 
back!"  Pushing  "forward  past  the  stragglers,  who  at  once 
began  to  rally,  he  reached  the  main  body,  repeating  his  fiery 
words.  "  Boys,"  he  added,  "  if  I  had  been  here,  this  never 
should  have  happened ;  we  are  going  back."  Arranging  and 
strengthening  his  lines  while  the  enemy  had,  most  of  them, 
stopped  for  a  time  to  plunder  our  camps,  he  was  just  in  readi- 
ness  to  move  forward,  when  the  rebels  came  in  for  a  new 
and  overwhelming  assault.  Eesisting  this  manfully,  he  caught 
its  surge,  and  hurled  it  back ;  assumed  the  offensive ; 
attacked  again  in  two  columns ;  employed  his  cavalry  in  vigor- 
ous charges  on  both  flanks ;  succeeded,  with  Custer's  divi- 
sion, in  turning  their  left  and  rolling  it  up,  and  again  routed 
them.  Thus  he  snatched  victory  out  of  the  jaws  of  defeat. 
And  all  this — ^no  one  can  gainsay  it — was  due  to  the  brilliant 
genius  and  personal  elan  of  Sheridan  himself.  The  slaughter 
of  the  enemy  was  great.  We  captured  almost  every  thing 
they  had,  including  the  guns  and  camps  which  we  had  lost 
in  the  morning.  The  rout  of  the  enemy  was  again  complete. 
They  flew  to  Staunton  on  wings  of  fear,  while  Sheridan  pur- 
Bue4  as  far  as  Mount  Jackson.  No  one  was  more  gratified 
than  Grant,  who,  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  news,  telegraphed 
to  the  Secretary  these  words : 

"  I  had  a  salute  of  one  hundred  guns  fired  from  each  of  the  armies  here,  in 
bonor  of  Sheridan's  last  victory.  Turning  what  bid  fieiir  to  be  a  disaster  into  a 
glorious  victory,  stamps  8/ieridan,  what  I  have  alwiys  thougJU  him,  one  of  ike 
dbUst  of  generals, 

"  U.  S.  Gbant,  lieutenanVGenenJ.'^ 

This  was,  as  it  might  well  be,  the  last  attempt  of  the  enemy 
to  invade  the  North  through  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  which 
was  now  called,  for  them,  the  Valley  of  Humiliation. 
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General  McClellan  haying  resigned  his  commission,  to  take 
effect  on  the  8th  of  November,  it  was  ordered  by  the  Presi- 
dent: 

"  That  for  jMrsonal  gallantly,  military  skill,  and  just  confidence  in  the  conr> 
age  and  patriotiam  of  his  troops,  displayed  by  Philip  H.  Sheridan  on  the  19th 
of  October  at  Cedar  Run,  whereby,  under  the  blessing  of  Providence,  his  routed 
anny  waB  reorganized,  a  great  national  disaster  averted,  and  a  brilliant  victory 
achieved  over  the  rebels  for  the  third  time  in  pitched  battle  "within  thirty 
days,  Philip  H.  Sheridan  is  appointed  major-general  in  the  United  States  Army, 
to  rank  as  such  from  the  8th  day  of  November,  1864." 

Such  a  prestige  as  that  now  established  by  Sheridan  en- 
abled Grant  to  take  the  Sixth  Corps  away,  and  it  was  ordered 
to  the  vicinity  of  Petersburg. 

The  historian  would  fain  linger  upon  such  brilliant  records 
as  these,  but  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  now  return  to  take 
a  brief  survey  of  what  was  being  done  in  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac. 
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A.  Fort  McOilreiy.  I4.   Fort  Howard. 

B.  Fort  Bteadman.  11  Fort  Wadsworth. 
O.    Fort  Haacall.  N.   Fort  Dushane. 

D.  Fort  Morton.  O.    Fort  Davison. 

E.  FortMeiWe.  P.   Fort  McMabon. 

F.  Fort  Rice.  Q.  Fort  Stavenaon. 
O.  Fort  Sedgwick,  or  Fort  HelL  R.  Fort  BlaisdeL 

H.  Fort  Davis.  S.  Fort  Patrick  Kelley. 

L    FortPreacott  T.  FortBross. 
K.  Fort  Alexander  Hayea. 

FOBTS   OK  THX   PROLONQATIOK  OP  THK  LnrX8  WEST  OP  THE   WkLDOH  TtATTp^y^p, 

A.  FortKeene.  Q.  Fort  Wheaton. 

B.  Fort  Urmston.  H.  Fort  Sampson. 

C.  Fort  Conaliey.  I.  Fort  Gammings. 

D.  Fort  Fisher.  K.  Fort  Emory. 

E.  Fort  Welch.  L.   Fort  Siebert 

F.  Fort  Gregg.  M.  Fort  Clarke. 

F0BT8  PsoTxomfo  City  Point. 
0.  Fort  Abbott.  S.   Fort  Lewis  O.  Morrla 

P.  Fort  Craig.  T.  Fort  Merriom. 

Q,  Fort  Graves.  U.  Fort  Goald. 

B.  Fort  McKeen.-  V.  Fort  Porter 

Kamsb  op  oestaik  Rebel  Fobtb  abound  PxTERSBirBa. 
a.  Colqaiffe  Salient  d.  Fort  Mahona 

6.  Pegram's  Battery,  the  fort  blown  np  at  a   Fort  New  Orlcua. 

the  mine  explosion.  /  FortLeei 

A  BeevM*  Salient 

X.  Fort  Haniaon  (on  Ohapln^  Fann,  north  of  Jamei  Bivw). 
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CHAPTEB  XXXTL 

ABOUND     PETEBSBUBO. 

To  THS    WSLDOH    BOAD. — TbIE    OATTLB    BAD).— MoYSMZHT    OV    ^OTH    FLAVX8. — ThM 
mCSTWABD  MOYnCBNT.— BUTLBS  H0YX8. — TbM  AbMT  OT  TBI   POTOMAO   DT  XOTiOV. 

— Tblb  Dutch  Gap  Canal. — Gbxoo  at  Stonbt  Cbbbk. — Cokpabativb  bmmt. 

The  greater  part  of  July  and  the  early  days  of  August  were 
spent  in  a  proper  adjustment  of  the  defensive  works,  and  in 
strengthening  them  from  the  Appomattox  to  the  Jerusalem 
plankroad.  The  important  points  were  crowned  with  redoubts, 
and  heavy  siege-batteries  were  erected  in  the  most  advan- 
tageous positions. 

In  the  early  part  of  August,  the  lieutenant-general,  believ- 
ing that  Lee  had  detached  three  divisions  from  Petersburg  to 
re-enforce  the  rebel  army  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  deter- 
mined to  make  a  strong  diversion  north  of  the  James  in  favor 
of  another  movement  against  the  Weldon  road. 

Let  us  look  at  these  co-operative  movements  in  their  order. 
To  this  end  the  Second  Corps  was  placed  on  transports  and 
ostentatiously  moved  down  the  river,  as  if  proceeding  to  For- 
tress Monroe ;  but,  under  cover  of  night,  the  vessels  turned 
and  steamed  up  the  river,  and  the  expeditionary  force  landed 
at  Deep  Bottom  on  the  14th  of  August.  There  it  was 
joined  by  a  cavalry  division  under  Gregg,  and  a  force  from 
Butler's  army  under  Bimey,  which  marched  from  Bermuda 
Hundred  and  crossed  the  river  on  the  ponton-bridge  at  Deep 
Bottom. 
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The  general  order  of  battle,  superintended  by  General 
Grant,  who  visited  the  field,  was  as  follows  :  The  cavalry  well 
thrown  out  on  the  Charles  City  road ;  the  Second  Corps  on 
the  right,  and  the  troops  of  the  Army  of  the  James  on  the  left, 
while  the  gnnboats  moved  up  to  shell  the  rebel  works  as  our 
troops  advanced.  The  whole  force  moved  out  silently  from 
Strawberry  Plains  towards  the  enemy.  On  the  14th,  Hancock 
manoeuvred  to  the  right,  connecting  with  the  cavalry,  and  an 
attack  was  made  upon  the  enemy's  position,  in  which  Bimey's 
troops  were  qtdte  successful,  capturing  the  enemy's  rifle 
trenches,  and  wresting  from  him  six  guns,  four  colors,  and 
several  hundred  prisoners. .  In  this  engagement,  the  Tenth 
Connecticut  and  Fourteenth  Massachusetts  regiments  greatly 
distinguished  themselves.  The  attack  of  Barlow's  division, 
made  at  the  same  time,  was  not  quite  so  successful.  Again 
Hancock  manoeuvres  to  find  weak  points  in  which  to  attack, 
and  on  the  16th  another  assault  is  made,  but  without  import- 
ant results.  Gregg  makes  a  fearless  advance  on  the  right ; 
drives  the  enemy's  cavalry  before  him  to  White's  tavern; 
bat  is  in  turn  driven  back  by  strong  re-enforcements  of  the 
enemy,  to  Deep  Bun,  where  he  makes  a  stand.  In  these 
actions  the  rebels  lost  heavily,  and  among  their  killed  were 
Generals  Chambless  and  Gherardie.  The  17th,  18th,  and 
19{h  were  spent  by  the  troops  in  skirmishing.  On  the  night 
of  the  18th  a  strong  attack  of  the  enemy  was  handsomely 
repulsed :  but  the  main  purpose  of  the  movement  north  of  the 
James  is  already  accomplished ;  and  besides,  the  enemy  is 
too  strong  to  be  broken  there.  Grant  has  learned  that  Lee 
has  not  detached  three  divisions  to  the  Shenandoah,  but  only 
oTie,  that  of  Kershaw.  This  movement  north  of  the  James 
has  retained  the  others,  which  were  under  marching  orders 
when  it  b^gan.  On  the  20th,  Hancock,  who  has  already  sent 
back  one  division,  that  of  Mott,  is  ordered  to  take  the  re* 
moinder  of  his  corps  back  to  Petersburg,  to  be  in  readiness 
for  the  movement  by  the  left.  Our  losses  north  of  the  James 
were  about  five  thousand. 
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TO  THE  M7ELD0N  BOAD. 


Haying  attracted  the  enemy's  attention  to  the  north  side 
of  the  James  Biver,  and  given  him  some  concern  as  to  the 
defences  of  Eichmond  in  that  quarter.  Grant  now  put  War- 
ren in  motion,  on  the  18th  of  August,  with  four  days' 
rations,  to  strike  the  Weldon  road  at  Six-mile  Station,  near 
Globe  Tavern.  Wanren  reached  this  point  and  began  to 
destroy  the  track.  On  the  19th  his  position  was  thus  folly 
three  miles  from  the  left  of  our  intrenched  line  on  the 
Jerusalem  road.  While  he  was  extending  his  pickets  to 
connect,  the  enemy,  ever  ready  and  skilful  to  take  advan- 
tage of  gaps — ^those  open  joints  in  the  harness  of  armies 
— ^thrust  in  heavy  masses  in  the  form  of  a  Virginia  brigade, 
under  Watkins,  and  a  Mississippi  brigade,  under  Davis, 
(the  two  forming  Mahone's  division  of  Hill's  corps),  struck 
his  right  flank  heavily,  held  by  Crawford,  and  turned  upon 
his  right  rear.  This  attack  was  of  the  nature  of  a  surprise, 
but  Warren  was  equal  to  the  emergency,  and  although  he 
lost  several  hundred  prisoners  at  the  first,  he  changed  front 
to  meet  the  flanking  dash,  moved  the  divisions  of  Willcox  and 
White  (late  Ledlie's),  of  the  Ninth  Corps,  to  strengthen  his 
right,  and  sustained  a  violent  attack  of  Heth's  division  of 
Hill's  corps  on  Ms  left,  which  was  at  first  partially  successful. 
In  this  action  on  the  left  we  lost  many  prisoners,  and  among 
them.  General  William  Hays.  The  result  of  this  engage- 
ment presents  a  decided  balance  in  our  favor.  For  although 
we  had  lost  heavily,  we  had  gained  permanent  possession  of 
the  Weldon  road,  and  had  intrenched  upon  it,  while  ndtwith- 
standixig  the  valor  of  the  enemy,  the  prisoners  he  boasted, 
and  the  skilful  attacks  which  at  first  broke  our  line  and  sent 
it  back  in  confusion,  he  had  lost  the  railroad  foi;@ver,  the 
question,  par  excdkyice,  for  which  he  was  fighting. 

On  the  20th  our  troops  on  the  left  were  allowed  by  the 
rebels  to  rest  and  strengthen  the  new  position,  which  should 
have  been  at  once  assaulted,  had  Hill  hoped  to  succeed.  After 
thus  giving  us  twenty-four  hours  of  invaluable  time,  HiQ  at- 
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tacked,  on  the  21st,  to  dislodge  Warren,  striking  boldly  onr 
left  wing  and  centre  simultaneonsly,  but  without  success. 
Their  attack  having  failed,  Warren  then  made  a  gallant  riposte^ 
in  which  he  captured  four  flags  and  four  hundred  prisoners. 
In  this  action  Greneral  Cutler  was  wounded,  and  the  brave 
Colonel  Dushane  of  the  Maryland  brigade  was  killed. 

The  advanced  position  of  Warren  on  the  left  now  led  to  a 
gradual  extension  of  the  other  corps  westward.  The  Second, 
under  Hancock,  was  moved  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Weldon 
road  on  the  22d  ;  and  on  the  23d,  Miles'  division  and  Gregg's 
cavalry  were  once  more  dispatched  to  the  fatal  Beams*  Sta- 
tion, to  destroy  it.  The  enemy  contesting  the  advance  of  this 
force,  Hancock  goes  down  to  its  assistance  with  Gibbon's  di- 
vision, and  driving  the  rebel  troops  away,  Hancock's  command 
proceed  with  the  destruction  of  the  road  on  the  24th.  But 
the  enemy  is  not  disposed  to  yield  the  station.  On  the  25th 
he  comes  down  in  stronger  force,  and  obliges  Hancock  to  con- 
centrate and  fight  a  battle  there.  The  attack  was  made  with 
great  fury,  and  after  several  handsome  repulses,  he  succeeds 
in  breaking  a  portion  of  our  line,  and  capturing  five  guns. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  intelligence  that  Hancock  was  pressed, 
Meade  sent  down  WiUcox's  division  of  the  Ninth  Corps  to  his 
assistance,  but  it  did  not  arrive  until  the  action  was  over.  At 
nightfall  Hancock  withdrew  his  force,  the  enemy  moving  away 
at  the  same  time.  During  this  brief  period  our  losses  had 
been  great.  From  the  18th  to  the  21st  inclusive,  they  were 
not  less  than  five  thousand  men,  and  in  the  battle  at  Beams' 
on  the  25th,  they  numbered  two  thousand  five  hundred. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  concede  that  the  losses  at  Beams' 
Station  were  compensated  for  by  the  results  ;  indeed  it  seems 
to  have  been  proven  that  we  did  not  need  that  position,  for 
after  many  severe  actions  it  was  eventually  abandoned  to  the 
rebels.  But  the  great  movement  began  on  the  18th  of  August 
resulted  in  our  permanent  occupancy  of  the  Weldon  Bailroad. 
The  enemy  fell  back  to  within  three  miles  of  Petersburg,  and 
we  were  at  once  enabled  to  follow,  and  intrench  on  the  rail- 
road, within  three  and  a  half  miles  of  the  city,  with  our  skir- 
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mishers  advantageously  thrown  out  to  a  point  near  the 
Yaughan  road.  Our  intrenchments  were  laid  out  on  this  new 
line  connecting  with  the  former  left  on  the  Jerusalem  road. 

For  a  brief  period  the  army  again  had  rest,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  strengthen  theit  positions.  By  the  13th  of  Septem- 
ber a  railroad  was  completed,  uniting  the  City  Point  and 
Petersburg  road  with  the  Weldon  road ;  thus  insuring  supplies 
of  all  kinds,  without  concern  as  to  the  weather,  which  had 
often  made  wagoning  difficult  in  the  extreme. 

) 

J  'the  cattle  raid. 

Just  at  this  time  occurred  a  stratagem  of  the  enemy,  known 
as  the  famous  OatUe  Baid,  which  indicated  at  once  the  diffi- 
culty of  attaining  perfect  security  in  rear  of  such  an  extended 
postion,  and  also  the  danger  of  neglecting  proper  precautionH, 
because  the  security  seems  great.  Three  regiments  of  rebel 
cavalry  came  swiftly  down  through  our  lines  to  Coggins' 
Point,  surprised  the  small  force  guarding  the  grazing-ground, 
and  succeeded  in  driying  off  two  thousand  five  hundred  head 
of  cattle  collected  there,  and  helping  the  rebels  to  a  few 
rations  of  fresh  beef,  with  the  hearty  laugh  of  ^^  those  who 
win,"  at  our  expense. 

■  MOYEIMDENT  ON  BOTH  FLANKS. 

While  constantly  keeping  an  eye  on  the  Southside  Baihoad, 
General  Gh*ant,  satisfied  that  on  so  extended  a  line  as  the 
rebels  were  compelled  to  hold,  in  order  to  confront  his 
own,  there  must  be  weak  spots,  and  that  these  points  were 
mostly  to  be  foimd  on  or  near  their  flanks,  determined  to 
make  a  demonstration  on  the  north  side  of  the  James  Biver, 
with  Butler's  troops,  in  co-operation  with  one  to  be  made 
by  Meade  against  the  enemy's  right, — ^a  mode  of  tactics  which 
would  require  the  movement  of  rebel  troops  to  the  greatest 
distances,  and  which  would  be  ready  to  punish  his  concentra- 
tion on  one  flank  by  an  overwhelming  attack  on  the  other. 
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The  moTemeBt  north  of  the  James  was  under  General  Ord. 
The  Tenth  Corps,  under  Bimey,  and  Ord's  (Eighteenth)  corps, 
crossed  on  the  ponton-bridge  to  Deep  Bottom,  on  the  night  of 
the  28th  of  September,  and  moving  forward  the  next  morning 
against  Fort  Morris,  and  the  long  hne  of  intrenchments  just 
below  Chapin*s  farm,  they  successfully  assaulted  these.  The 
Eighteenth  Corps  was  on  the  left,  Bimey  in  the  centre,  while 
the  cavalry  extended  to  the  right.  Sixteen  guns  were  captured 
in  this  engagement.  Ord  took  Fort  Morris.  But,  in  pursuing 
this  success,  that  general  was  wounded,  and  General  Godfrey 
Weitzel  succeeded  to  the  command.  General  Bumham  was 
killed.  In  front  of  the  intrenchments  mentioned  was  a  strong 
work  called  Fort  Gilmer,  which  resisted  the  attack  of  the 
Eighteenth  Corps,  although  some  of  the  stormers  reached  the 
ditch ;  but  Bimey  took  New  Market  Heights,  while  the  cav- 
ahry,  under  Eautz,  taking  advantage  of  the  battle,  penetrated 
by  the  road  to  the  right  to  the  toll-gate,  only  two  or  three 
zniles  from  Bichmond.  Here  the  multiple  lines  of  the  enemy's 
works  checked  tlieir  advance,  and  Kautz  was -obliged  to  re- 
tire. But  this  movement  of  our  right  had  resulted  in  a  val- 
uable success.  We  had  gained  a  strong  position,  from  which 
the  enemy  could  not  dislodge  us. 

THE  "WESTWARD  MOVEMEHT. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  left,  from  which  the  counter-move- 
ment was  to  be  made.  On  the  30th  of  September,  General 
Grant  had  ordered  the  demonstifation  to  be  made,  for  the 
alternative  purpose  of  seeing  whether  the  enemy  had  weakened 
his  lines  at  that  point — of  which  he  would  at  once  take  ad- 
vantage— and  also  to  prevent  such  a  movement  of  troops  as 
would  crush  the  force  operating  north  of  the  James. 

The  expeditionary  force  in  this  direction  was  composed  of 
two  divisions  of  the  Fifth  Corps,  under  Warren,  and  two  of 
the  Ninth,  under  Parke.  They  moved  from  our  left  towards 
Poplar  Spring  Church  and  Peeble's  farm,  which  points  the 
enemy  had  strongly  intrenched,  to  cover  our  approaches  upon 
the  Southfiide  Baiboad.    Gregg's  cavahy  accompanied  this 
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force,  and  moved  farther  towards  the  enemy's  right  and  rear. 
Griffin's  division  of  the  Fifth  Corps  came  upon  the  enemy's 
intrenchments  on  Peeble's  farm,  and  gallantly  stormed  the 
rifle-pits  and  a  small  redoubt,  taking  one  gnn  and  about  one 
hundred  prisoners.  Ayres'  division  of  the  same  corps  moved 
up  the  Squirrel  Level  road,  and  also  carried  a  small  work  in 
its  front.  Parke,  moving  past  them  on  the  left,  towards  the 
Boydton  plankroad,  was  met  by  the  enemy  in  force,  and  com- 
pelled to  fall  back  for  a  short  distance  ;  but  Griffin  moved  up 
to  his  support,  and  the  enemy  was  thus  checked.  Gregg's 
advance  on  this  day  drove  the  enemy  before  it.  As  soon  as 
word  had  reached  Meade's  headquarters  that  Parke  was 
pressed,  Mott's  division  of  the  Second  Corps  was  pushed  for- 
ward to  his  assistance.  This  was  on  the  1st  of  October,  but  be- 
fore these  re-enforcements  arrived  the  conflict  was  at  an  end. 

By  this  time  Gregg  had  reached  the  Duncan  road,  where  he 
had  a  sharp  encounter  with  the  enemy,  and  succeeded  in  driv- 
ing him  back  with  loss.  Among  the  rebel  killed  was  General 
Dunnovan.  The  success  thus  far  assured  now  led  to  a  com- 
bined advance  along  the  line,  which  found  the  enemy  strongly 
intrenched.  Having  gained  a  new  point  of  value  in  our  en- 
circling movement  to  the  left,  it  was  thought  best  to  intrench 
in  the  enemy's  front,  and  join  this  new  acquisition  to  our 
former  left  flank.  Our  losses,  in  these  actions,  were  about 
two  thousand  five  hundred  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners. 

Thus  our  approaches  were  slow,  but  sure,  and  the  enemy 
found  himself  daily  more  contracted  in  his  lines,  with  his  com- 
munications constantly  threatened.  On  the  7th  of  October 
the  enemy  made  a  new  movement  against  the  cavalry  of 
Kautz,  north  of  the  James,  to  turn  our  left  flank,  which  re- 
sulted in  disaster.  He  lost  nine  guns,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  prisoners ;  but  when  he  fell  back  to  our  infantry 
positions,  all  eSorts  of  the  enemy  to  take  them  were  entirely 
unsuccessful. 

Pending  these  movements,  there  was  much  picket  and 
artillery  firing  all  along  the  Ime  of  the  trenches,  in  front  of 
Petersburg,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  salient 
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called  "  the  sore  point,"  and  "  Fort  Hell,"  which  was  the 
soabiiqnet  of  Fort  Sedgwick,  coyering  the  Jerusalem  plank- 
road. 

BT7TLEB  MOTES. 

On  the  13th  of  October,  General  Bntler  again  made  a  strong 
reconnoissance,  resulting  in  an  assault  designed  to  drive  the 
enemy  away  from  some  new  works  which  the  rebels  were 
constructing,  but  they  were  found  too  strong,  and  the  partial 
attack  was  repulsed.  On  the  15th,  Mr.  Stanton,  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  visited  the  armies  operating  against  Richmond 
and  Petersburg,  accpmpanied  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Quarter- 
master and  Commissary  departments,  and  the  Surgeon-Gen- 
eral, to  find  out  the  condition  of  the  troops,  and  to  provide  all 
that  should  be  needed.  j 


THE  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC  IN  MOTION. 

It  was  now  late  in  the  autumn,  and  approaching  the  winter, 
in  which  movements  on  a  large  scale  in  that  quarter  must  be 
suspended ;  but  before  such  a  period  of  comparative  inaction 
should  set  in.  Grant  determined  to  make  one  solid  effort  to 
find  the  enemy's  right  flank.  To  this  end,  orders  were  issued 
for  the  movement  of  the  entire  Army  of  the  Potomac,  leaving 
only  the  necessary  guards  of  the  trenches  and  redoubts. 
The  men  were  provided  with  four  days'  rations  for  the  infan- 
try, and  three  for  the  cavalry,  and  the  army  left  its  intrench* 
ments,  secretly  and  suddenly,  on  the  morning  of  Thursday, 
the  27th  of  October.  The  new  objective  was  the  enemy's  line 
of  works  covering  Hatcher's  Eun,  and  the  White  Oak  road. 

A  glance  at  the  terrain  which  was  to  be  the  principal  field 
of  operations  from  this  time  until  the  last  days  of  the  struggle, 
will  show  that  the  enemy,  after  being  forced  to  abandon  the 
Weldon  road,  placed  such  dependence  upon  the  Boydton 
plankroad  that  he  covered  this  by  works  extending  from  the 
right  of  his  Petersburg  defences;  and  the  crossing  of  this  road 
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at  Hatcher's  Bun  became  a  point  in  dispute.  Should  he  lose 
this  road,  the  White  Oak  road  became  an  important  line ;  and 
should  that  be  flanked,  as  it  eventually  was  at  Eive  Forks,  the 
Southside  Railroad  must  be  strongly  fortified,  or  it  would  fall 
into  our  possession.  Hancock,  with  the  Second  Corps,  moved 
forward,  crossed  Hatcher's  Bun,  on  the  Yaughan  road,  and 
reached  the  Boydton  road,  near  Burgess's  mills,  on  the  run, 
thus  being  only  about  six  miles  distant  from  the  Southside 
road.  Two  divisions  of  the  Fifth,  with  some  cavalry,  moving 
in  advance  on  our  left,  forced  the  passage  of  the  run  at  Arm- 
strong's Mills,  and  then  marched  up  the  run  towards  the 
railroad,  to  join  Hancock.  But  the  country  was  almost  a  terra 
incognita;  the  only  map  we  could  obtain  was  an  old  one  of  Din- 
widdle County ;  the  thickets  were  dense,  and  the  roads  wind- 
ing, and  therefore  this  junction  was  not  made.  The  efforts  of 
the  Ninth  Corps  were  repelled  by  the  strongly  posted  enemy, 
and  after  due  consideration,  Grant,  finding  that  we  could  not 
strike  his  flank,  and  that  in  an  attack  in  front  the  enemy 
fought  at  great  advantage,  issued  orders  to  return.  Before 
these  could  be  carried  out,  however,  the  eiiemy,  with  char- 
acteristic adroitness,  penetrated  into  the  space  between 
the  Fifth  and  Second  corps,  and  struck  a  heavy  blow  upon 
the  flanks  of  both.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  command- 
er of  neither  corps  considered  the  orders  he  had  received  as 
contemplating  a  junction  of  the  corps,  and  that  the  penetration 
of  the  enemy  was  due  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  not  to 
the  fault  of  the  corps  commanders.  With  commendable 
judgment  and  rapidity,  howeverj  Hancock  faced  his  corps  to 
meet  the  attack,  and,  after  a  sanguinary  conflict,  he  drove  the 
enemy  away,  and  then  complied  with  the  orders,  and  with- 
drew. The  Army  of  the  Potomac  returned  to  its  intrench- 
ments,  having  gained  little  besides  the  practical  knowledge  of 
the  ground,  which  was  to  be  fought  over  many  times  before 
the  end  should  be. 

In  accordance  with  a  system  established  on  so  many  prece- 
dents, while  this  movement  was  going  on,  Butler  made  another 
demonstration  on  the  north,  in  two  columns,  which  attacked 
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the  enemy  on  the  Wflliamsburg  road  and  on  the  York  River 
Raikoad.  In  the  first  he  was  unsuccessful,  and  in  the  second 
he  took  a  fort,  which,  however,  was  aftei'wards  abandoned. 


THE  DUTCH  GAP  CANAL. 

We  must  here  mention  a  project  or  experiment  made  by 
General  Butler,  to  cut  off  a  long  double  stretch  of  the  James 
Biver.  The  peninsula  known  as  Farrar's  Island,  inclosed  in 
this  loop  of  the  river,  is,  at  the  nearest  points  of  the  river, 
less  than  half  a  mile  wide.  On  the  10th  of  August  work  was 
begun  on  a  deep  cut  at  this  point,  which  it  was  hoped  would 
open  a  passage  for  our  iron-clads.  It  was  prosecuted  with 
vigor,  negroes  being  employed  as  laborers ;  and  afterwards, 
rebel  prisoners  were  set  to  digging  by  Butler,  under  fire  of 
their  batteries,  in  retaliation  for  rebel  outrages.  The  project 
was  never  popular ;  and  among  the  men  it  was  proposed,  in 
the  way  of  pleasantry,  that  courts-martial  should  sentence 
hardened  offenders  to  two  years'  hard  labor  on  the  Dutch  Gap 
Canal.  On  the  25th  of  November  the  steam  dredging-ma- 
chine  was  sunk  by  the  enemy's  shot.  On  the  1st  of  January 
the  bulkhead  was  blown  out,  but  the  earth  came  cruelly  back 
into  the  canal ;  and  on  the  2d,  the  enemy's  enfilading  batteries 
ploughed  through  it  from  end  to  end.  Although  small  vessels 
eventually  passed  through  it,  it  w^.s  useless  during  the  war, 
but  may  become  of  value  hereafter  for  purposes  of  peaceful 
commerce. 

The  quiet  at  Petersburg  was  now  only  broken  by  slight  re- 
connoissances  and  artillery  firing. 

GBEGG  AT  BTONET  CBEEE. 

On  the  4:th  of  December,  Gregg  marched  with  his  cavalry 
to  the  crossing  of  the  Weldon  Railroad  at  Stoney  Creek.  It 
had  been  reported  that  the  enemy  was  constructing  from  this 
point  a  branch  railroad  to  connect  with  the  Southside  road. 
Here  he  found  a  part  of  the  grading  made.;  but  after  a  slight 
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]|;esistance,  he  succeeded  in  burning  the  buildings  and  supplies 
of  material,  and  set  out  on  his  return.  He  was  fiercely  fol- 
lowed by  Hampton,  who  harassed  his  rear.  Gregg's  dispo- 
sitions were  skilfuL  His  second  brigade  brought  up  the  rear, 
and  held  the  enemy  in  check ;  and  when  hard  pressed,  the 
first  brigade  reUeved  it,  the  second  marching  past  it.  The 
first  was  in  turn  reUeyed  by  the  third ;  and  thus  he  returned 
to  the  army. 

OOMPABATIVE  BEST. 

From  this  time,  the  operations  of  the  armies  of  the  Potomac 
and  the  James  were  principally  of  a  defensiye  character. 
The  lines  were  strengthened,  and  busy  preparations  were 
made  for  the  spring  campaign,  designed  and  destined  to  be 
the  final  one.  On  the  28th  of  November,  General  Hancock 
was  commissioned  to  recruit,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  a  new 
corps,  to  be  called  the  First  Corps  ;  and  General  Humphreys, 
who  had  been  General  Meade's  chief  of  staff,  was  promoted  to 
the  command  of  the  Second,  which  he  exercised  with  signal 
ability  during  the  remainder  of  the  war. 

Notwithstanding  the  vague  threats  of  the  rebel  journals^ 
that  Lee  was  contemplating  some  grand  movement,  General 
Grant  now  permitted  many  officers  to  go  on  furlough  for 
Christmas  hohdays.  Nor  were  the  festivities  of  the  season 
forgotten  in  camp.  Luxuries  were  sent  down  to  the  soldiers 
by  loving  friends  and  admiring  countrymen  at  the  North ;  and 
that  Christmas  in  camp  will  long  be  remembered  with  pleasure 
by  the  soldiers. 

It  is  proper  now  to  take  advantage  of  this  pause,  to  place 
on  record  what  had  been  done  by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
after  a  campaign  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  war,  ancient  or 
modem.  The  want  of  proper  documents  alone  prevents  our 
giving  similar  statements  with  regard  to  the  Army  of  the 
James, — a  lack  which  we  sincerely  regret. 
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Thbiiiar  StaUmtni  of  (kuuaUm  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac^  from  May  5,  1864,  io 

November  1,  1864. 


DATES. 

KILLED. 

WOUNDED. 

MISSING. 

Agsre- 
gate. 

BATTLES. 

OfBcera. 

Bnlhted 
Men. 

Offlcers. 

Enlisted 
Men. 

Officers 

Enlibted 
Men. 

Wilderness 

Spottsylvania... 

North  Anna 

Cold  Harbor 

Petersburg 

Ditto 

May  5  to  12 

May  12  to  21 

May  21  to  81 

June  1  to  10 

June  10  to  20 

June20  to  JulySO. 
JulySO 

269 
114 
12 
144 
85 
29 
47 
10 
21 
24 
12 
18 
16 

8,019 

2,032 

138 

1,561 

1,113 

676 

872 

128 

191 

93 

129 

284 

140 

1,017 

2o9 

67 

421 

861 

120 

124 

58 

100 

62 

50 

91 

66 

18,261 
7,697 
1,063 
8,621 
6.492 
2,874 
1,555 

626 
1,055 

484 

788 
1,214 

981 

177 

31 

8 

51 

46 

lOS 

91 

1 

104 

95 

66 

4 

8 

6,6'i7 

248 

824 

2,855 

1,563 

2,109 

1,819 

45 

'8,072 

1,674 

1,700 

800 

619 

29,410 

10,881 

1,607 

18,1.58 

9,665 

6,816 

Ditto 

4,008 

868 

4,648 

2,432 

Trenches 

Weldon  RR 

Reams^  Stntion . . 

Augr.  ltol8 

Aug.  18  to  21 

Aug.  25 

Poeble'sFarni... 

Trenches 

Boydton  Pl'krM. 

Sept.  80  to  Oct.  1 .  .- 
Aug.  18  to  Oct.  80. 
Oct.  27  to  28 

2,685 
2,417 
1,902 

796 

9,776 

2,796 

51,161 

775 

28,083 

88,887 

Statemeni  showing  the  Number  of  (Hore  captured  from  (he  Enemy ^  during  the  Operation 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  from  May  4, 1864,  to  November  1,  1864. 

Number  of  Colors  captured 67 

Captured  by  Cavalry  Corps 3 

Captured  by  Second  Corps 40 

,  Captured  by  Fifth  Corps 10 

Captured  by  Sixth  Corps 3 

Captured  by  Ninth  Corps, 11 

67 

Note. — The  foregoing  statement  is  made  up  of  the  reports  of  captured 
eoilors  that  had  been  received  at  this  time. 

Two  divisions  of  the  Cavalry  Corps  and  the  Sixth  Corps  having  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  it  is  not  certainly  known  that  all  the 
colors  captured  by  these  troops,  prior  to  their  transfer,  are  here  reported. 


Staiemerit  ekowing  the  Number  of  Pritonere  captured  by  the  Army  of  the  PotomaOy  during 
the  OperaUonefrom  May\  1864,  to  November  1,  1864. 

Prom  May  1  to  May  12 7,078 

From  May  12  to  July  31 6,506 

From  July  31  to  August  31 573 

Prom  August  31  to  September  30 78 

Pram  September  80  to  October  31 ^ 1,138 

Total.  .*. 15,373 

Note.— The  tabular  statements  here  made  are  taken  from  unpublished  ma 
terial,  kindly  furnished  me  by  a  staff-officer  of  Qeneral  Qrant. 
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Statement  showing  the  Number  of  Guns  captured  from  the  Enemy  ^  alto  the  Number  of 
Gum  loetj  during  the  Operations  of  the  Army  of  the  Poiomaeyfrom  May  4,  1864,  to 
November  1,  1864.  Thirty-two  guns  toer«  eapturedy  and  twenty -^ve  gune  loeiy  at 
foUawt :     ' 


'     NaVBBK. 

Datk. 

Corps. 

■   Whxrb. 

Capt'd. 

Lost. 

May    5 

Fifth. 

— 

2 

Wilderness. 

Winslow's  battery  "D ,•'  Fiwt 
N.  Y.  Artillery. 

"     10 

Second. 

— 

1 

South  of  the  Po 
River. 

Brown's  battery  "  B,'»  Firet 
R.  I.  Light  Artillery. 

"    11 

Cavalry. 
Second. 

2 

__ 

Yellow  Trtvcrn. 

"     12 

20 



SpottBvlvauia. 
Petersburg. 

June  17 

Ninth. 

4 



"    22 

Second. 

4 

Ditto. 

McKnight's  Twelfth  N.  Y. 
battery. 

"    29 

Cavalry. 

— 

8 

Reams'  Station. 

Maynadier's,  "K,"  First  U.  8., 
4 :    Fitzhugh's.    "  C"    and 

July  28 

Second. 

4 



J  one?'  Neck. 

»'    28 

CttVftlrv. 
Socoud. 



1 

Deep  Bottom. 

Denison's,  "  A,"  Second  U.  8. 

Aug.  15 

1 

— 

**    25 

Second. 



9 

Reams'  Station. 

Sleeper's  Tenth  M.-iw».  hatt.,  4 ; 
McKnight's,  Twelfth  N.  Y.,  1. 

Sept.  30 

Fiah. 

1 

— 

Poplar  Gr.  Ch. 

82 

25 

While  thus  we  leave  the  armies  around  the  rebel  capital  in 
winter-quarters,  and  Grant  in  his  little  wooden  hut  at  City 
Point,  it  becomes  necessary  to  cast  a  glance  around  the  hori- 
zon, and  note  the  work  which  was  done,  and  which  was  to  be 
done,  elsewhere.  In  the  biography  of  any  other  general,  this 
would  be  only  an  incidental  mention  ;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  although  Grant  had  his  headquarters  with  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  he  had  the  entire  control  of  all  the 
armies  in  the  field,  and  his  plans  were  formed  with  reference 
to  the  combined  movements  of  all  the  armies. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

OTHER  PARTS  OF  THE  GREAT  THEATRE. 

Bhibmav.— Hood  motxs  into  TunrBBaEv.— Gxnxbal  Thomab.— Gbhbeull  Hoo0.>- 
HoBiLB.— Pbxos  nrvADxs  MiMOTJBi.~To  Wtthbvillb  Aim  Saltvillb. 

SHERICAN. 

It  is  not  within  our  scope  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the 
doings  of  this  illustrious  general  They  constitute  a  special 
theme,  and  are  elsewhere  written.  We  shall  only  present  the 
outline. 

Moving  from  Ohattanooga,  with  the  three  armies  of  the 
Cumberland,  the  Tennessee,  and  the  Ohio  (commanded,  re- 
spectively, by  Generals  Thomas,  McPherson,  and  Schofield), 
he  marched  upon  Johnston  at  Dalton ;  and  when  that  com- 
mander fell  back  upon  the  strong  position  of  Buzzard's  Boost, 
Sherman,  moving  forward  with  Thomas  and  Schofield  in  front, 
turned  the  position  by  sending  McPherson  to  Snake  Gap. 
Johnston  fell  back  to  Besaca ;  and  after  a  desperate  battle 
there,  retreated  to  CassvUle,  and  across  the  Etowah  Biver. 
After  a  rest,  Sherman  moved  to  Dallas,  and  thus  turned  the 
Alatoona  Pass.  After  several  fierce  battles  near  New  Hope 
Church,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dallas,  Johnston  retreated  to 
Eenesaw,  Pine  Hill,  and  Lost  mountains,  where  he  strongly 
iQtrenched  himself.  Once  more  Sherman  moved  by  the  right 
flank  ;  and  Johnston  crossed  the  Chattahoochee,  eventusJly 

26 
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falling  back  upon  Atlanta.  Here,  dissatisfied  with  the  tactics 
of  Johnston,  the  rebel  authorities  relieved  him,  and  placed 
Hood  in  command.  At  this  point,  a  farions  battle  ensued,  in 
which  General  McPherson  was  killed,  and  his  army  tempo- 
rarily commanded  by  Oeneral  Logan,  until  Howard  was 
assigned  to^the  command. 

But  Hood's  fierceness  met  no  better  fate  than  Johnston's 
retreating  tactics.  Sherman  makes  a  flank  movement  by  the 
right,  on  the  Montgomery  and  Macon  BaUroad,  and  Hood  has 
no  alternative  but  to  retire  from  Atlanta,  which  was  at  once 
occupied  by  General  Slocum,  with  the  Twentieth  Corps,  on 
the  2d  of  September.  Sherman  spends  some  time  in  refitting 
at  Atlanta,  and  preparing  for  a  new  move,  while  the  enemy, 
seemingly  now  purposeless,  moves  round  to  the  north  to 
cut  the  communications,  which  Sherman  was  preparing  to 
abandon. 

Amazed  at  Hood's  folly  in  leaving  the  south  utterly  de- 
fenceless, Sherman  did  not  waste  much  time  in  following  and 
driving  his  army  before  him ;  but,  making  his  arrangements 
to  leave  Thomas  to  protect  Tennessee  and  take  Hood  in 
charge,  he  sets  out  on  that  magnificent  march  southward, 
which  has  no  parallel  in  our  history.  Detaching  the  Fourth 
Corps,  tmder  Stanley,  and  the  Twenty-third,  under  Schofield, 
to  Thomas,  he  begins  his  movement  on  Savannah  on  the  14th 
of  November,  threatening  Augusta  and  Macon  as  he  ad- 
vances, and  finding  no  enemy  to  oppose  him  in  that  "  grand 
gallop  through  Georgia."  Never  had  the  people  so  lost  their 
confidence  in  the  Confederate  government  as  now.  Their  ciy 
of  agony  was  fierce  and  bitter.  Passing  around  the  City  of 
Savannah,  he  stormed  Fort  McAllister,  while  Beauregard 
and  Hardee  were  only  too  glad  to  escape  with  the  garrison 
of  the  city. 

Leaving  the  thread  of  Sherman's  movements  for  fatore 
consideration,  lei  us  now  look  at  Hood. 
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HOOD  MOTES  INTO  TENNESSEE. 

The  Confederate  commander,  a  gallant  soldier  bnt  an  nn- 
skilfol  general,  breaks  up  his  encampments  at  Tnscnmbia 
and  Florence,  and  marches  northward  upon  a  road  which 
leads  him  to  swift  destruction.  Of  this  moyement  General 
Grant  says,  with  simple,  but  severe  criticism :  "  Hood,  instead 
of  following  Sherman,  continued  his  move  northward,  which 
seemed  to  me  to  be  leading  to  his  certain  dooiii.  At  all 
events,  had  I  had  the  power  to  command  both  armies,  I 
should  not  have  changed  the  orders  under  which  he  seemed 
to  be  acting."  Our  observing  corps,  under  Schofield,  which^ 
had  been  watching  his  advance,  now  retire  rapidly  before 
him.  Hood  comes  on  so  fast  that  it  becomes  necessary  to 
fight  a  battle  at  Franklin,  in  order  to  get  our  trains  across 
the  Big  Harpeth  Biver  and  into  Nashville.  T£e  battle  of 
Franklin  was  skilfully  fought  by  Schofield  on  the  30th  of 
November,  our  lines  being  drawn  up  in  semi-circular  form, 
with  both  flanks  resting  on  the  river.  All  Hood's  attacks 
were  repulsed,  and  Schofield  did  not  fall  back  until  after  he 
had  accomplished  his  purpose,  and  the  trains  were  secure. 
The  rebel  loss  was  six  thousand ;  ours,  two  thousand  three 
hundred.  He  had  six  general  officers  killed,  six  wounded, 
and  one  captured.  Of  this  battle,  (general  Grant  speaks  as 
follows:  "This  was  the  first  serious  opposition  the  enemy 
met  with,  and,  I  am  satisfied,  was  the  fatal  blow  to  all  his 
expectations.  During  the  night.  General  Schofield  feU  baek 
towards  Nashville  ;  this  left  the  field  to  the  enemy — ^not  lost 
by  battle,  but  voluntarily  abandoned,  so  that  General 
Homas's  whole  force  might  be  brought  together." 

Hood  now  advanced  upon  Nashville,  and  drew  his  lines 
around  the  city,  but  was  no  sooner  in  position  than  Thomas 
attacked,  broke  his  lines,  and,  in  a  battle  which  lasted  two 
days,  defeated  and  routed  him,  capturing  nearly  all  his  artil- 
lery, and  a  large  number  of  prisoners,  and  driving  him  south- 
ward, a  disorganized  mass  of  stragglers  rather  than  an  army. 
He  had  come  into  Tennessee  with  fifty  thousand  men,  impa^ 
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tient  for  action  and  certain  of  victory.  He  left  it  with  less 
than  twenty-five  thousand,  never  again  to  have  any  value  or 
status  as  an  army  in  the  field. 


OENEBAL  THOMAS. 

(General  Grant  had  felt  greatiy  concerned  at  this  bold  ad- 
vance of  Hood,  and  feared  that  Thomas  was  postponing  too 
late  the  auspicious  moment  to  check  and  hurl  it  back.  TTin 
views  at  this  time,  and  the  great  satisfaction  which  he  experi- 
enced at  the  result,  we  will  present  in  his  own  words : 

"  Before  tlie  battle  of  Nashville,  I  grew  veiy  impatient  over,  as  it  appeared 
to  me,  the  mmeoessary  delay.  This  impatience  was  increas^  upon  learning 
that  the  enemy  had  sent  a  force  of  cavaliy  across  the  Cumberland  into  Ken- 
tacky.  I  feared  Hood  would  cross  his  whole  army,  and  give  as  great  trouble 
thera  After  urging  upon  Qeneral  Thomas  the  necessity  of  immediately  as- 
suming the  offensive,  I  started  west  to  superintend  matters  there  in  person. 
Beaching  Washington  City,  I  received  General  Thomas's  dispatch  announcing 
his  attack  upon  the  enemy,  and  the  result,  as  far  as  the  battle  had  progressed. 
I  was  delighted.  AH  my  feais  and  apprehensions  were  dispeUed.  I  am  not 
yet  satisfied  but  that  General  Thomas,  immediately  upon  the  appearance  of 
Hood  before  NashviUe,  and  before  he  had  time  to  fortify,  should  have  moved 
out  with  his  whole  force  and  given  him  battle,  instead  of  waiting,  to  remount 
his  cavalry,  which  delayed  him  until  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  made  it 
impracticable  to  attack  earlier  than  he  did.  But  his  final  defeat  of  Hood  was  so 
complete,  that  it  will  be  accepted  as  a  vindication  of  that  distinguished  officer's 
judgment." 

The  battle  of  Nashville  did  more  than  vindicate  the  judg- 
ment of  Thomas ;  it  set  an  additional  seal  to  his  reputation, 
as  a  cool,  determined,  and  far-seeing  general  Without 
evincing  that  electric  brilliancy  which  characterizes  generals 
of  the  first  historic  class,  he  stands  high  among  those  solid, 
rock-like  men  who  shine  most  in  dark  hours,  and  who  earn 
laurels  in  periods  when  they  would  often  be  lost  bj  more 
brilliant  men.  He  was  appointed  major-general  in  the  re^- 
lar  army,  to  rank  as  such  from  the  15th  day  of  December^- 
the  date  of  his  success  at  Nashville. 
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GENERAL  HOOD. 

Entirely  apart  from  political  considerations,  it  becomes 
eveiy  soldier  to'^speak  with  pity  and  respect  of  his  antagonist 
Hood.  He  was  brave,  devoted,  and  self-sacrificing;  and  if, 
in  his  own  language,  he  was  "  responsible  for  the  conception 
of  that  campaign,"  we  believe  it  is  equally  true  that  he 
"  strove  hard  to  do  his  duty  in  its  execution."  He  had  lost 
the  use  of  an  arm  at  Gettysburg,  and  had  lost  a  leg  at  the 
battie  of  Chickamauga.  But  the  military  critic  must  share 
the  opinion  of  the  Ueutenant-general,  and  find  him  guilty  of 
violating  one  of  the  first  maxims  of  warfare,  by  "  doing  what 
his  enemy  wanted  him  to  do."  Such  men  are  invaluable 
when  controlled,  but  should  never  be  placed  in  chief  com- 
mand. 

It  is  not  deemed  necessary  in  thi^ summary  of  the  actions, 
within  the  vast  theatre  controlled  by  the  lieutenant-general, 
to  dwell  upon  the  minor  operations,  except  so  far  as  they 
bear  upon  the  strategy  of  the  war.  Among  these  are  to  hfi 
classed  the  merciless  raids  of  Forrest,  cutting  our  communi- 
cations between  .the  East  and  West.  He  was  brought  to  his 
bearings  at  Tupelo,  on  the  14th  of  July,  by  A.  J.  Smith. 
He  was  driven  from  Paducah  by  General  Hicks ;  a2xd  he  re- 
ceived the  surrender  of  Fort  Pillow,  to  perpetrate  one  of  the 
most  inhuman  massacres  recorded  in  military  history — the 
murder  of  helpless  prisoners,  white  and  black,  after  they  had 
surrendered  in  good  faith. 

MOBHiE. 

We  must  now  turn  for  a  moment  to  glance  at  the  condition 
of  affairs  at  Mobile.  General  Canby  had  been  placed  in 
command  of  the  military  division  west  of  the  Pacific.  In  the 
latter  part  of  July,  Admiral  Farragut  projected  an  attack 
upon  the  forts  at  the  entrance  of  Mobile  Bay,  and  with  him 
was  sent,  from  Canby's  department,  a  land  force  under  Gen- 
eral Gordon'  Granger.    We  have  not  space  in  which  to  tell 
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the  brillifiiaiit  story  which  has  giyen  such  histre  to  the  name  of 
Farragut.  Fort  Gaines  surrendered  on  the  8th  of  August, 
and  Fort  PoweU,  on  the  island  opposite,  was  blown  up  on  the 
9ih.  Fort  Morgan,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  chief  entranoBy 
was  at  once  invested  by  the  land  troops,  and  surrendered  on 
ihe  23d.  The  captures  were  fourteen  hundred  and  sixty-five 
prisoners,  and  one  hundred  and  four  guns. 

PmOE  INVADES  MISSOUBI. 

Let  us  turn  now  a  hurried  glance  to  another  prominent  por* 
tion  of  the  field.  Near  the  end  of  August,  the  rebel  General 
Price  had  collected  at  Jackson  Post  a  force  of  ten  thousand 
men,  to  invade  Missouri,  which  was  in  command  of  General 
Bosecrans,  with  an  adequate  force  to  defend  it.  Price  ad- 
vanced rapidly  to  the  attack  of  Pilot  Enob,  and  forced  the 
garrison  to  retreat ;  but  such  temerity  and  foolhardiness 
could  not  long  go  unpunished. 

General  Curtis  collected  such  forces  as  he  could  to  prevent 
his  invasion  of  Kansas,  while  Pleasonton,  with  the  cavalry  of 
Bosecrans,  moved  rapidly  in  his  rear.  The  result  was  not 
doubtful.  Compelled  to  fight  on  the  Big  Blue  Biver,  Price 
was  defeated  with  a  loss  of  his  trains  and  artillery,  and  fled 
ingloriously  into  Northern  Arkansas.  Although  gratified 
with  the  result,  Grant  was  not  satisfied  with  the  handling  of 
the  troops.-  He  says  in  his  report :  "  The  impunity  with 
which  Price  was  enabled  to  roam  over  the  State  of  Missouri, 
and  the  incalcuable  mischief  done  by  him,  show  to  how  little 
purpose  a  superior  force  may  be  used.  There  is  no  reason 
why  General  Bosecrans  should  not  have  concentrated  his  for- 
ces and  whipped  Price  before  the  latter  reached  Pilot  Knob." 

On  the  24th  of  September,  Forrest  took  Athens  in  Ten- 
nessee, and  from  that  point  proceeded  to  Huntsville,  which 
he  summoned  twice,  but  it  refused  to  surrender.  He  then  re- 
tamed  to  Athens,  which  had  been  reoccupied  by  our  troops, 
and  summoned  it,  but  with  no  greater  success. 
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TO  WXTUEVILLE  AND  BALTYHJiiEL 

An  expedition  of  General  Bnrbridge  to  Saltyille,  in  Yir- 
ghna,  having  been  succesfifal,  the  rebel  General  Breckinridge 
entered  East  Teimessee  and  attacked  Gillem  at  Morristown, 
and  captnred  his  artillery  and  a  number  of  prisoners.  Jnst 
at  this  jxmctnre,  General  Stoneman,  nniting  the  commands  of 
Bnrbridge  and  Gillem,  near  Bean's  Station,  proceeded  to 
operate  against  Breckinridge,  and  also  proposed  to  destroy 
the  salt-works  at  SaltviUe,  and  the  railroad  into  Virginia  as 
far  as  possible.  This  expedition  was  eminentiy  successful. 
Stoneman  defeated  Vaughn,  of  Breckinridge's  command,  on 
the  16th  of  December,  at  Marion ;  destroyed  Wytheville  and 
the  lead-works ;  and  pushed  on  to  Saltyille,  where  he  broke 
up  the  salt-works.  He  then  returned  General  Bnrbridge  to 
Lexington,  and  General  Gillem  to  Enoxville. 
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CHAPTER  XXXYin. 

FOBT   FISHBB. 

ThX    TBOOPt    I.Ain>.— ThX    BOKBABDIISNT    JLND    ▲88AUUr. — CoiOBllTB.— WzUCnfflTOIT 

VALUB. 

.  Wb  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  a  very  important 
movement,  in  which  Grant  was  more  immediately  interested 
than  in  those  jnst  referred  to — ^the  combined  movement  of  the 
fleet  and  army  to  capture  the  strong  works -which  defended 
the  entrance,  by  the  Cape  Fear  River,  to  Wihnington.  This 
city  was  by  far  the  most  valuable  of  the  few  seaports  yet  left 
to  the  enemy ; — a  snug  harbor  for  blockade-runners,  which 
carried  in  those  articles  of  vital  need  to  the  Confederacy,  and 
paid  themselves  liberally  with  the  cotton  which  they  brought 
out.  Its  strategic  value  was  the  greater  because  our  navy 
could  not  seal  it  by  a  blockade.  It  was  necessary  to  gain 
possession  of  a  long  strip  of  land  north  of  New  Inlet,  and 
ending  at  Federal  Point.  Upon  this  the  chief  work  was  Fort 
Fisher,  which  presented  a  strong  front  to  the  sea,  joining  with 
another  which  looked  northward.  To  take  this,  land  troops 
were  necessary,  and  these  the  lieutenant-general  provided  as 
soon  as  they  were  asked  for.  Admiral  Porter  had  collected 
in  Hampton  Roads  the  largest  flotilla  ever  assembled  for  an 
assault  on  a  single  point.  Universal  attention  was  attracted 
to  it,  and  with  that  freedom  of  speech,  which  all  the  terrors  of 
a  military  law  could  not  curtail,  journals  at  the  North  gave 
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foil  pnblioitj  to  the  army  of  the  South  concerning  its  purpose. 
The  enemy  was  thus  enabled  to  strengthen  his  lines  of  de- 
fence to  their  utmost.  On  this  account,  the  moTement  was 
postponed  until  the  latter  part  of  November.  When  all 
things  were  in  readiness,  Grant  was  called  upon  for  an  ade- 
quate force,  which  the  winter  inaction  of  the  armies'  opera- 
ting against  Bichmond  enabled  him  to  provide. 

The  lieutenant-general  went  in  person  to  Hampton  Beads 
with  General  Butler,  from  whose  department  the  troops  were 
to  be  taken,  to  confer  with  Admiral  Porter.  In  that  confer- 
ence it  was  determined  that  a  force  of  six  thousand  five  hun- 
dred men  would  be  sufficient;  and  as  it  was  believed  that 
Bragg  had  gone  to  Georgia,  with  the  troops  from  Wilmington, 
to  make  head  against  Sherman,  Grant  and  Porter  were  very 
anxious  that  the  purpose  of  the  expedition  should  be  effected 
before  he  ct>uld  return.  The  arrangements  for  the  embarka- 
tion of  the  troops  were  confided  to  General  Butler,  but  Gen- 
eral Weitzel  was  designated  as  commander  of  the  expedition. 
The  following  are  Grant's  instructions  to  Butler : 

City  Powt,  Va.,  December  6, 1864. 

General — The  fiist  object  of  the  expedition  under  General  Weitzel,  is  to 
doee  to  the  enemy  the  port  of  Wilmington.  If  Bnocessftil  in  this,  the  second 
will  be  to  capture  Wilmington  itself.  There  are  reasonable  grounds  to 
hope  fyr  success,  if  adTantage  can  be  taken,  of  the  absence  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  enem/s  forces  now  looking  after  Sherman  in  Georg^  The  directions  you 
have  given  for  the  numbers  and  equipment  of  the  expedition  are  all  right,  ex- 
cept in  the  unimportant  matter  of  where  they  embark  and  the  amount  of  in- 
trenching tools  to  be  taken.  The  object  of  the  expedition  will  be  gained  by 
eflfecting  a  landing  on  the  main  land  between  Gape  Fear  River  and  the 
Atlantic,  north  of  the  north  entrance  to  the  river.  Should  such  landing  be  ef- 
fected whilst  the  enemy  still  holds  Fort  Fisher  and  the  batteries  guarding  the 
entrance  to  the  river,  then  the  troops  should  intrench  themselves,  and  by  co- 
operating with  the  navy,  effect  the  reduction  and  capture  of  those  places. 
These  in  our  hands,  the  navy  could  enter  the  harbor,  and  the  port  of  Wilming- 
ton would  be  sealed.  Should  Fort  Fisher  and  the  point  of  land  on  which  it  is 
built  fiiU  into  the  hands  of  our  troops  immediately  <m  landing,  then  it  will  be 
worth  the  attempt  to  capture  Wilmington  by  a  forced  march  and  surprise.  If 
time  is  consumed  in  gaining  the  first  object  of  the  expedition,  the  second  tvill 
beconte  a  matter  of  after  ooiisideration. 
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The  details  for  execution  are  intrusted  to  yon  and  tlie  officer  iBunediateily  in 
command  of  the  troops. 

Should  the  troops  under  General  Weitzel  fail  to  effect  a  landing  at  or  near 
Fort  Fisher,  they  will  be  returned  to  the  armies  operating  against  Bichmond 
without  delay. 

n.  S.  Otlast,  lieutenant-GenenL 
Kxjoa-GxKEiuLi.  B.  F.  Butlxa. 

It  may  here  be  stated,  on  the  authority  of  General  Grant's 
report,  that  the  instmctions  thns  sent  by  courtesy  to  General 
Butler,  or  some  of  them  at  least,  did  not  reach  General  Weit- 
zel; nor  did  that  officer  know  of  their  existence  until  Gen* 
eral  Butler  published  his  report,  after  the  failure  of  the  expe- 
dition. It  further  appears  Grant  did  not  intend  Butler  to  go 
in  command,  and  thought,  even  after  the  expedition  started, 
that  Weitzel  was  in  command,  with  full  instructions,  and  that 
Butler  had  gone  as  a  spectator,  and  principally  im  witness  the 
explosion  of  the  powder-boat,  which  he  considered  a  valuable 
adjunct  to  the  expedition. 

Several  days  were  still  occupied  in  putting  the  powder-boat 
in  order.  Time  was  very  valuable,  and  Grant  became  impa- 
tient. At  length,  on  the  13th  December,  the  transport  fleet 
was  under  way,  and,  on  the  15th,  in  the  evening,  arrived  oflf 
New  Inlet,  near  Fort  Fisher ;  but  without  a  proper  arrange- 
ment of  time  with  the  navy,  for  Porter,  being  obliged  to  put 
into  Beaufort  to  get  ammunition  for  the  monitors,  his  fiept  did 
not  arrive  off  Fort  Fisher  until  the  evening  of  the  18th.  An- 
other vexatious  delay  now  occurred.  The  transports  were 
declared  to  be  out  of  coal  and  water ;  they  must  go  back  to 
Beaufort  for  these.  At  length,  on  the  morning  of  the  24:th, 
they  reached  the  rendezvous.  But,  before  the  arrival  of 
Butler,  the  powder-boat  was  taken  in  and  exploded,  with  no 
results  whatever.  She  had  been  brought  around  from  Nor- 
folk in  tow  of  the  Sassacus ;  her  dangerous  lading  had  been 
adjusted  at  Beaufort ;  she  had  been  placed  under  the  command 
of  one  of  the  coolest  and  most  intrepid  officers  of  the  navy — 
Commander  A.  C.  Bhind ;  had  been  deftly  carried  in  in  the 
track  of  a  blockade-runner ;  had  been  anchored  two  hundred 
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yards  from  the  beach,  and  four  hundred  yards  from  the 
fart,  and  skilfollj  exploded,  and  *'  nobody  hurt." 


THE  TROOPS  LAin>. 

On  the  25th  the  landing  of  the  troops  commenced,  aboye 
Fort  Fisher,  and  a  reconnoissance  was  at  once  pushed  towards 
ihe  works.  The  opinion  of  General  Weitzel  was  adverse  to  an 
assault ;  and  upon  this,  without  waiting  to  leam  the  effect  of 
the  naval  bombardment,  and  without  landing  in  person  to  see 
the  position  of  affairs  for  himself,  Butler  re-embarked  his 
troops,  and  returned  to  Hampton  Boads,  to  the  utter  surprise 
of  General  Grant,  «s  well  as  of  most  of  the  officers  of  the  ex- 
pedition. Some  of  these  officers  volimteered  the  report  to 
Grant  that  they  were  nearly  in  the  fort  when  the  recon- 
noissance was  withdrawn  to  re-embark. 

Without  entering  further  into  the  controversy,  we  may  say, 
that  there  were  two  men  who  were  not  inclined  to  abandon 
the  project  in  such  a  light  and  summary  manner ;  these  were 
Grant  and  Porter ;  and  both  were  stung  by  the  exultation  of 
the  rebels  at  our  voluntary  and  unnecessary  retreat. 

The  admiral  still  lay  off  the  fort,  and  wrote  to  Grant  for  an- 
other leader,  to  bring  the  same  number  of  troops,  with  whose 
co-operation  he  was  certain  of  success.  Grant  now  selected 
General  Alfred  H.  Terry  to  lead  the  expedition,  and  sent  down 
with  him  the  same  force  which  Butler  had  taken,  adding  only 
one  small  brigade,  and,  as  a  precaution,  a  small  siege-train, 
which,  however,  it  was  not  found  necessary  to  land.  The 
troops  were  principally  Ames's  division,  of  the  Twenty-fourth 
Corps ;  Terry's  First  division,  now  commanded  by  Hawley ; 
and  Paine's  (colored)  division  of  the  Twenty-fifth.  The  same 
chief-engineer,  Colonel  (now  General)  C.  B.  Comstock,  accom- 
panied the  expedition,  the  fortune  of  which  was  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  the  former  one. 

Grant  communicated  direct  to  the  commander  of  the  expe- 
dition the  following  instructions : 
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CiTT  PoniT,  Va.,  January  8, 1865. 

General  -The  expedition  intrnsted  to  your  command  has  been  fitted  out 
to  renew  the  attempt  to  capture  Fort  Fisher,  N.  C,  and  Wilmington,  ulti- 
mately, if  the  fort  feJls.  You  will  then  proceed,  with  as  little  delay  as  poe> 
sible,  to  the  naval  fleet  lying  off  Cape  Fear  River,  and  report  the  arrival  of 
yourself  and  command  to  Admiral  D.  D.  Porter,  commanding  North  Atlantic 
Blockading  Squadron.  It  is  exceedingly  dedrable  that  the  most  complete 
understanding  should  exist  between  yourself  and  the  naval  commander.  I 
suggest,  therefore,  that  you  consult  with  Admiral  Porter  freely,  and  get  irom 
him  the  part  to  be  performed  by  each  branch  of  the  public  service,  so  that  there 
may  be  unity  of  action.  It  ^ould  be  well  to  have  the  whole  programme  laid 
down  in  writing.  I  have  served  with  Admiral  Porter,  and  know  that  yon  can 
rely  on  his  judgment  and  his  nerve  to  undertake  what  he  proposes*  I  would, 
therefore,  defer  to  him  as  much  as  is  consistent  with  your  own  responsibilities 
The  first  object  to  be  attained  is,  to  gpt  a  firm  position  on  the  epit  of  land  on 
which  Fort  Fisher  is  built,  from  which  you  can  operate  against  that  fort.  Yon 
want  to  look  to  the  practicability  of  receiving  your  supplies,  and  to  defending 
yourself  against  superior  forces  sent  against  you  by  any  of  the  avenues  left 
open  to  the  enemy.  If  such  a  position  can  be  obtained,  the  siege  of  Fort  Fisher 
will  not  be  abandoned  until  its  reduction  is  accomplished,  or  another  plan  of 
campaign  is  ordered  from  these  headquarters. 

My  own  views  are,  that  if  you  effect  a  landing,  the  navy  ought  to  run  a 
portion  of  their  fieet  into  Cape  Fear  River,  whilst  the  balance  of  it  operates  on 
the  outside.  Land  forces  cannot  invest  Fort  Fisher,  or  cut  it  off  from  sappliea 
or  re-enforcements  whilst  the  river  is  in  possession  of  the  enemy. 

A  fidege-train  will  be  loaded  on  vessels,  and  sent  to  Fort  Monroe,  in  readiness 
to  be  sent  to  you  if  required.  All  other  supplies  can  be  drawn  from  Beaufort  as 
you  need  them. 

Keep  the  fleet  of  vessels  with  you  until  your  position  is  assured.  When 
you  find  they  can  be  spared,  order  them  back,  or  such  of  them  as  you  can 
spare,  to  Fort  Monroe,  to  report  for  orders. 

In  case  of  failure  to  effect  a  landing,  bring  your  command  back  to  Beaufort, 
and  report  to  these  headquarters  for  frirther  instructions.  You  will  not  debark 
at  Beaufort  until  so  directed. 

General  Sherldui  has  been  ordered  to  send  a  division  of  troops  to  Baltimore, 
and  place  them  on  sea-going  vessels.  These  troops  will  be  brought  to  Fort 
Monroe,  and  kept  there  on  the  vessels  xjaxiM  you  are  heard  from.  Should  yon 
require  them,  they  will  be  sent  to  you. 

U.  S.  GRAirr,  lieutenant^eneraL 

Bbxvr  Major-Gbnxral  A.  U.  Tbbbt. 

This  new  expedition  sailed  from  Fortress  Monroe  on  the 
6th  of  January,  and  was  at  Beaufort  on  the  8th.  Owing  to 
stress  of  weather,  it  did  not  rendezvous  off  the  fort  until  the 
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eyening  of  the  12th.  The  troops  were  landed  on  the  ISth  and 
14th,  and,  on  the  14th,  a  strong  reconnoissanca  was  pushed 
forward  to  witlfin  five  hundred  yards  of  Fort  Fisher,  along  the 
northeastern  or  land  front.  There  was  entire  harmony  be- 
tween Porter  and  Terry, — a  fact  which  the  admiral  afterwards 
published  to  the  world  in  a  letter,  speaking  of  the  commander 
of  the  land  forces  in  terms  of  unmeasured,  but  merited  eulo- 
gium.  After  an  arrangement  between  these  officers,  the  nayy 
moved  to  a  new  bombardment,  while  Terry  prepared  his  col- 
umns of  attack. 

THE  BOMBABDMENT  AND  ASSAULT. 

The  fleet  moved  up  to  its  work  in  three  grand  divisions, 
caUed  the  inner,  middle,  and  outer  columns ;  while  the  iron- 
clads ranged  in  a  distinct  column  directly  under  the  gans  of 
the  fort.  The  bombardment  began  at  a  quarter  before  seven 
on  the  15th,  and  continued  until  early  afternoon,  when  the 
guns  of  the  fort  were  silenced.  Under  cover  of  this  fire,  six- 
teen hundred  sailors  and  marines  were  landed,  under  the 
command  of  Fleet-Captain  Breese,  to  attack  the  eastern  or  sea 
front,  while  the  storming  party  of  land  troops  consisted  of  the 
brigades  of  Curtis,  Pennypacker,  and  Bell.  The  rebel  Gen- 
eral Hoke,  in  our  rear,  towards  Wilmington,  with  five  thou- 
sand men,  was  held  in  check  by  Abbot's  brigade,  which  had 
not  been  with  the  former  expedition,  and  Paine's  division  of 
colored  troops.  The  fire  of  the  fleet  was  now  ^.eflected  from 
the  points  of  attack,  and  at  a  given  signal,  at  half-past  three 
o'clock,  the  stormers  rushed  to  the  assault.  The  fort  was 
held  by  about  two  thousand  five  himdred  men,  and  the  north- 
em  front  was  filled  with  traverses.  The  rush  of  the  sailors 
was  so  gallantly  made,  that  for  a  brief  space  the  enemy 
thought  it  the  chief  attack.  They  were  soqji  undeceived. 
Terry's  assaulting  column,  under  Ames,  broke  down  the 
already  weakened  paUsades  with  axes,  and  were  soon  on  the 
western  part  of  the  northern  parapet ;  and  although  the  ene- 
my fought  with  great  valor,  the  stormers  swept  in,  foUo^ed 
by  the  reserves,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  fort  was  ours,  with 
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all  its  garrison  and  equipage.  The  naval  column,  tinder  Cap- 
tain Breese,  although  it  failed  to  enter  the  work,  did  effective 
service  as  a  diversion,  and  thus  aided  in  prodi&ing  the  result. 
Terry's  loss  was  one  hundred  and  ten  killed,  and  five  hundred 
and  thirty-six  wounded.  The  navy  lost  three  hundred  and 
nine  in  killed  and  wounded.  AH  this  was  on  the  15th.  On 
the  16th  and  17th  the  enemy  blew  up  Fort  Caswell  at  the 
lower  entrance,  and  Bald  Head  Battery  opposite  was  taken, 
and  thus  we  were  in  undisputed  possession  of  both  entrances 
by  the  Cape  Fear  River  to  Wilmington. 

On  the  7th  of  January,  Butler  was  relieved  at  Ghrant's 
request,  and  ordered  to  report  at  Lowell,  Massachusetts. 
General  Ord  superseded  him  in  command  of  the  department. 

OOMHENTS. 

The  actions  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Fisher 
have  given  rise  to  much  controversy,  and  a  weary  stretch  of 
correspondence.  When  Butler  was  relieved,  he  said,  in  his 
farewell  order :  "  I  have  refused  to  order  the  useless  sacrifice 
of  the  lives  of  such  soldiers,  and  am  relieved  from  my  com- 
mand ;"  a  Parthian  shot,  which,  as  Webster  said  of  Haynes, 
failed  to  hit, "  for  want  of  strength  in  the  bow."  We  need  not 
dwell  upon  the  criminations  and  recriminations.  Porter  says 
distinctly,  in  his  report  of  the  operations  of  the  fiirst  expedi- 
tion :  *'  Two  magazines  had  been  blown  up  by  our  shells,  and 
the  fort  set  on  fire  in  several  places,  and  such  a  torrent  of 
missiles  was  falling  into  it  and  bursting  over  it,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  any  thing  human  to  stand  it.  *  *  The  bat- 
teries were  silenced  completely."  B^ferring  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  project,  he  says :  "  General  Weitzel  in  person 
was  making  observations  about  six  hundred  yards  off,  and  the 
troops  were  in  and  around  the  works.  One  gallant  officer, 
whose  name  I  do  not  know,  went  on  the  parapet  and  brought 
away  the  rebel  flag  we  had  knocked  down.  A  soldier  went 
into  the  works  and  led  out  a  horse,  kiUing  the  orderly  mount- 
ed on  him,  and  taking  his  dispatches  from  the  body.    Another 
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soldier  fired  his  mnsket  into  the  bomb-proof  among  the  rebels^ 
and  eight  or  ten  others  who  had  ventured  near  the  forts  were 
wounded  by  our  shells." 

He  adds,  with  logical  correctness  :  **  I  don't  pretend  to  put 
my  opinion  in  opposition  to  that  of  General  Weitzel,  who  is  a 
thorough  soldier  and  an  abliB  engineer,  and  whose  business  it 
is  to  know  more  of  assaulting  tiian  I  do,  but  I  can't  help 
thinking  that  it  was  worth  while  to  make  the  attempt  ^after 
coming  so  far." 

When  he  had  determined  to  abandon  the  attempt  and 
letum  to  Hampton  Boads,  Butler  wrote  a  letter  to  Porter, 
from  which  we  make  the  following  quotation : 

**  General  Weitzel  advanced  his  skirmiah  line  within  fifty  yards  of  the  fort 
while  the  ganiBon  was  kept  in  their  bomb-proof  by  the  fire  of  the  navy,  and  so 
doeely  that  three  or  fonr  men  of  the  picket-line  ventured  upon  the  parapet 
and  through  the  sally-port  of  the  work,  capturing  a  horse,  which  they  brought 
oS,  killing  the  orderly,  who  was  the  bearer  of  a  dispatch  from  chief  of  artillery 
of  C^eneral  Whiting  to  bring  a  light  battery  within  the  fort,  and  also  brought 
away  from  the  parapet  the  flag  of  the  fort." 

To  which  Porter  replied  as  follows  : 

"1  have  ordered  the  largest  vessels  to  proceed  off  Beaulbrt,  and  fill  up  with 
ammunition,  to  be  ready  for  another  attack  in  case  it  is  decided  to  proceed 
with  this  matter  by  making  other  arrangements. 

"  We  have  not  commenced  firing  rapidly  yet,  and  could  keep  any  rebels  inside 
fh>m  showing  their  heads  until  an  assaulting  column  was  withiik  twenty  yards 
of  the  works. 

"Iwi8h  wme  more  offf<>wg€akmtfdlau>8hadfda<nD^  took  the 

f/agfrom  thepcvrapet,  and  the  bra/oe  fellow  who  brought  the  horee  out  from  iheforL 
I  think  they  would  have  found  it  an  eaeier  conquest  than  is  sttpposed. 

"I  do  not,  however,  pretend  to  place  my  opinion  in  opposition  to  General 
Weitzel,  whom  I  know  to  be  an  accomplished  soldier  and  englneeT,  and  whose 
opinion  hu  great  weight  with  me." 

The  following  letter  from  Grant  throws  still  more  light  on 
the  subject : 

HXABQUABTXBS  AbMIES  OF  THE  UinTXD  StATM, 

Crnr  Foimt,  Va.,  January  7, 1886. 
To  avoid  publicity  of  the  time  of  sailing  and  destination  of  the  expedition 
against  Fort  Bisher,  my  orders  to  Qeneral  Butler  to  prepare  it  were  given  ver- 
bally, and  the  instructions  to  the  oommanding  officer  of  the  expedition  were 
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made  by  him  and  sabmitted  to  me.  I  append  to  the  report  a  oofpy  of  General 
Butler's  instmctiona  to  General  Weitael,  together  with  copies  of  my  dispatches 
and  instructions  to  General  Butler,  relating  to  the  expedition.  It  will  be  per- 
ceived that  it  was  never  contemplated  that  General  Butler  should  accompany 
the  expedition,  but  that  Major-General  Weitzel  was  especially  named  as  the 
commander  t>f  it 

My  hopes  of  success  rested  entirely  on  our  ability  to  capture  Fort  ilsho, 
and  I  had  even  a  hope  of  getting  Wilmington  before  the  enemy  could  get 
troops  there  to  oppose  us.  I  knew  that  the  enemy  had  taken  nearly  the  entire 
garrii^n  of  Wilmington  and  its  dependendes  to  oppose  Sherman.  I  am  in- 
dined  to  ascribe  the  delay  whidi  has  cost  us  so  dearly  to  an  experiment  I 
refer  to  the  explosion  of  gunpowder  in  the  open  air. 

My  dispatches  to  General  Butler  will  show  his  *reporfc  to  be  in  error,  where 

he  states  that  he  returned,  after  having  effected  a  landing,  in  obedience  to  my 

instructions.    On  the  contrary,  these  instructions  contemplated  no  withdrawal 

or  a  failure  after  a  landing  waa  made. 

XT.  S.  Grakt,  Ideutenant-General. 

The  lieutenant-general  has  published  a  report  on  this  sub- 
ject, giving  the  orders  and  facts,  from  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
draw.  We  need  no  more  perfect  condemnation  of  the  military 
conduct  of  the  first  expedition  than  that  which  is  contained  in 
the  success  of  the  second  attempt.  Words  can  never  destroy, 
nor  are  they  needed  to  substantiate,  glaring  facts.  The  court 
of  inquiry  upon  Butler  sat  around  Fort  Fisher ;  Porter  was 
the  president  and  Terry  the  chief  member,  and  the  witnesses, 
every  man,  on  land  and  fleet,  that  bore  part  in  the  action. 
And  so  we  dismiss  the  case. 

General  Whiting,  the  Confederate  commander,  was  griev- 
ously wounded  in  the  last  assault,  and  died  a  prisoner  in  the 
harbor  of  New  York.  A  graduate  of  West  Point,  at  the  head 
of  his  class,  he  had  talents  of  a  high  order,  not  untinged, 
however,  with  a  consciousness  of  his  merits  to  their  fullest 
extent.  He  expiated  his  fault  with  his  life,  and  we  prefer  to 
remember  him  as  the  clever,  vivacious,  black-haired  cadet, 
than  as  the  loser  of  his  fort  and  his  life. 

WILMINaTON  FALLS. 

The  movement  upon  Wilmington  was  at  once  begun. 
Terry's  force  was  not  large  enough  to  storm  or  flank  the 
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outer  defences ;  and  so  moying  up  close  to  the  rebel  works^  he 
waited  for  re-enforcements  under  Schofield,  who  had  been 
detached  by  the  lieutenant-general  from  Thomas's  command 
after  the  battle  of  NashyiUe.  Schofield  came  up  on  the  15th 
of  February,  and  c^ssumed  command.  On  the.  16th,  at  night- 
fsdl,  he  moyed  Cox's  division  across  to  SmithviUe  and  up  the 
right  bank  of  the  Cape  Fear  Biyer,  to  take  Fort  Anderson  in 
rear,  while  Porter  enfiladed  it  with  iron-clads.  On  the  18th 
our  lines  were  strengthened  for  an  assault,  which  the  enemy 
sayed  us  the  trouble  of  making,  by  eyacuating  the  works  on 
the  19th  at  dawn.  Cox  pushed  forward  across  Brunswick 
Biyer  to  Eagle  Island,  thus  flanking  the  peninsula  defences, 
and,  on  the  evening  of  the  21st,  the  enemy,  burniag  his  cotton, 
resin,  and  supplies,  evacuated  the  city  of  Wilmington.  Our 
troops  entered  on  the  morning  of  the  22d,  having  lost  not 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  since  the  fall  of  Fort 
Fisher/  Another  word-sentence  of  terrible  import  was  thus 
written  :  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  was  nearly  completed. 

27 
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OHAPTEE  XXXIX. 

(PONQENTBATION. 

PiAira  ov  Shxbmak. — Maboh  ;  ths  stratboio  usheb.— Foot  Stbadxaxt. — Shxbi- 
dak's  qbakd  kaboh. — Shebxan'b  TI8IT. — Tbx  kothout  to  tbb  lbit. 

When  Thomas  had  been  ordered  to  send  Schofield  east, 
Grant  also  directed  him  to  send  A.  J.  Smith's  corps  and  a 
cavahy  division  to  Canby,  for  service  in  Northern  Alabama 
and  Mississippi. 

North  Carolina  had  now  become  a  field  of  great  prospectiye 
interest,  and  Grant  constituted  it  a  distinct  military  depart- 
ment, of  which  he  gave  Schofield  the  command.  His  orders 
to  Schofield  are  here  given  in  extenso. 

Cett  Poist,  V».,  Jaanary  81,  1865. 
GEKiSRAii—  ....  Tour  movoments  are  intended  as  (x>operativ« 
with  Sherman's  through  the  States  of  South  and  North  Oarolina.  The  fixsi 
point  tb  be  attained  is  to  secure  Wilmington.  Goldsboro'  will  then  be  joxa 
objectiTe  point,  moving  either  from  Wilmington  or  Newborn,  or  both,  as  yoa 
deem  best.  Should  you  not  be  able  to  reach  Qoldsboro',  you  will  advance  on 
the  line  or  lines  of  railway  connecting  that  place  with  the  seacoest,  as  near  to 
it  as  you  can,  building  the  road  behind  you.  The  enterprise  under  you  has  two 
objects :  the  first  is  to  give  Sherman  material  aid,  if  needed,  in  his  march 
north ;  the  second,  to  open  a  base  of  supplies  for  him  on  hia  line  of  march.  As 
soon,  therefore,  as  you  can  determine  which  of  the  two  points,  Wilmington  or 
Newbem,  you  can  best  use  for  throwing  supplies  firom,  to  the  interior,  you 
will  commence  the  accumulation  of  twenty  days'  rations  and  forage  for  sxty 
tliousand  men  and  twenty  thousand  animals.  You  will  get  of  these  aa  many 
as  you  can  house  and  protect  to  such  point  in  the  interior  as  you  may  be  able 
to  occupy.  I  believe  (General  Palmer  has  received  some  instructions  direct 
from  General  Sherman  on  the  subject  of  securing  supplies  for  his  army.  Yoa 
can  leain  what  steps  he  has  taken,  and  be  governed  in  your  requiations 
accordingly.    A  supply  of  ardnanoe  stores  will  also  be  necessary. 
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Make  all  reqnisitionB  upon  the  chiefe  of  their  respective  departments  in  the 
field  with  me  at  Gitj  Point.  Communicate  with  me  hj  every  opportnnity,  and 
should  yoia  deem  it  neceesary  at  any  time,  send  a  special  boat  to  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, from  which  point  you  can  communicate  by  telegraph. 

The  supplies  referred  to  in  these  instructions  are  exclusive  of  those  requind 
for  your  own  command. 

The  movements  of  the  enemy  may  justify  you,  or  even  make  it  your  imr 
perative  duty,  to  cut  loose  from  your  base,  and  strike  for  the  interior  to  aid 
Sherman.  In  such  case,  you  will  act  on  your  own  judgment,  without  waiting  . 
for  instructions.  You  will  report,  however,  what  you  propose  dcnng.  The  de- 
tails for  carrying  out  these  instructions  are  necessarily  left  to  you.  I  would 
urge,  however,  if  I  did  not  know  that  you  are  already  fuUy  alive  to  the  import- 
ance of  it,  prompt  action.  Sherman  may  be  looked  for  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Goldsboro'  any  time  from  the  22d  to  the  28th  of  February.  This  limits  your 
time  very  materially. 

If  rolling-stock  is  not  secured  in  the  capture  of  Wilmington,  it  can  be  sup 

plied  from  Washington.    A  large  force  of  railroad-men  has  already  been  sent 

to  Beaufort,  and  other  mechanics  will  go  to  Fort  Fisher  in  a  day  or  two.    On 

this  point  I  have  informed  you  by  telegraph. 

U.  S.  Orant,  Ideutenant-General. 
Maiob-Gsnxral  J.  M.  SoBonsLD. 

PLANS  OF  SHERMAN. 

When  Sherman  had  established  himself  at  Savannah,  it 
became  a  question  of  immediate  importance  as  to  the  next 
use  to  be  made  of  his  army.  The  general  plan  was  already 
indicated  :  he  was  to  concentrate  and  co-operate  with  Orant ; 
bat  in  what  maimer  might  this  be  best  accompUshed?  The 
first  mode  of  answering  this  question  which  suggested  itself  to 
Grant,  was  to  order  him  to  take  transports  and  bring  his 
army  direct  to  City  Point.  But  the  Atlantic  zone  was  almost 
free  from  rebel  soldiers.  Hood  was  so  terribly  beaten  that  hi 
force  could  never  seriously  make  head  against  any  movement 
Sherman  might  propose.  Besides,  ocean  transportation  was 
scarce  and  miserable,  and  so  Grant  wrote  countermanding  his 
first  letter,  and  asking  for  Sherman's  views.  With  a  piercing 
vision,  backed  by  a  brave,  self-reliant  soul,  Sherman,  ready  to 
do  whatever  he  was  ordered,  expressed  a  desire  to  move  on 
Columbia,  South  Carolina,  and  then  to  Raleigh.  He  seemed, 
besides,  so  confident  of  his  ability  to  march  up  with  no  im- 
pediment that  he  could  not  brush  away,  that  Grant  sent  him 
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an  order  in  general  terms,  on  the  28th  of  December,  directing 
him  to  carry  out  his  plans ;  and  in  that  way,  to*  come  np  and 
join  hinri  before  Bichmond.  Sherman  was  also  informed  that 
Schofield  would  march  upon  Goldsboro'  to  co-operate  with 
him.  Schofield  had  at  Wilmington  twenty-one  thousand 
mien,  and  there  were  eight  thousand  at  Fort  Fisher,  and  foiu* 
thousand  at  Newbern,  aU  of  which  were  to  move  inland  to 
join  Sherman,  should  he  succeed  in  marching  up  into  North 
Carolina. 

In  accordance  with  these  plans,  Schofield  at  once  pushed 
forward  two  columns  upon  Goldsboro',  one  from  Wilmington 
and  the  other  from  Newbern,  taking  in  the  latter  the  division 
of  General  Innis  Palmer,  who  had  been  in  command  there. 
Kin8to^  was  occupied,  after  a  severe  battle,  on  the  14th  of 
February ;  and  after  a  rest,  Goldsboro'  was  entered  on  the 
20th.. 

Sherman's  march  northward  to  accomplish  his  part  of  the 
grand  programme,  was  magnificent  in  the  extreme.  His 
army,  spreading  over  a  large  surface  whenever  it  marched, 
left  Savannah  on  the  1st  of  February,  and,  fianking  Charles- 
ton, entered  Columbia  on  the  17th.  Thence  he  moved  on 
Goldsboro',  by  the  way  of  Winsboro',  Cheraw,  and  Fayette- . 
ville,  on  the  Cape  Fear,  and  opened  commtmication  with 
Schofield  by  the  Cape  Fear  Biver,  on  the  12th  of  March.  At 
Averysboro'  the  enemy,  under  Hardee,  endeavored  to  impede 
his  advance,  and  Sherman,  fighting  the  battle  in  person,  beat 
him  and  drove  him  away.  Again,  at  Bentonville,  the  enemy 
attacked  our  advanced  corps  fiercely.  At  first  we  were  dri'ven 
back,  but  by  the  skilful  management  of  Slocum,  who  com- 
manded the  advance,  the  enemy  could  make  no  further  im- 
pression upon  our  lines,  and  was  forced  to  withdraw.  The 
enemy  were  here  commanded  by  General  J.  E.  Johnston, 
whose  first  success  is  thus  reported  by  General  Lee : 

"  General  J.  E.  Johnston  reports  that  about  five  o'clock  P.  M.  on  the  19th 
Instant,  he  attacked  the  enemy  near  Bentonville,  routed  him,  and  captured 
three  guns. 

"  A  mile  in  the  rear  he  rallied  on  fresh  troops,  but  was  forced  back  dowlj 
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ftntil  six  P.  H.,  when,  receiving  more  troops,  he  apparently  assumed  the  offen- 
rire,  which  was  resisted  without  difficulty  until  dark." 

But  such  little  dashes  at  our  advance  were  of  no  value  to 
the  rebels,  and  of  very  little  effect  on  us.  The  grand  plan 
went  on  almost  unimpeded,  and  Sherman  joined  Schofield  at 
Gk)ldsboro',  marching  in  the  Armies  of  Tennessee  and  Georgia 
on  the  23d  and  24th  of  March.  There  his  troops — ^not  wearied, 
but  wanting  clothing,  shoes,  and  supplies — were  halted,  while 
these  were  brought  up  from  the  coast ;  and  in  the  mean 
time,  Sherman,  feeling  that  the  end  was  near,  set  out  for  a 
brief  visit  to  City  Point,  where  he  met  in  conference  the  lieu- 
tenant-general, Mr.  Lincoln,  and  other  officers.  The  inter- 
view was  very  brief.    He  returned  to  Goldsboro'  on  the  30th. 

We  must  here  introduce  the  detailed  instructions  of  Grant 
to  General  Thomas,  indicating  his  cast  in  the  great  drama 
which  was  now  in  its  last  act : 

City  Point,  Va.,  February  14, 1866. 

General  Canhy  is  preparing  a  movement  from  Mobile  Bay  against  Mobile 
and  the  interior  of  Alabama.  His  force  will  consist  of  about  twenty  thousand 
men,  besides  A:  J.  Smith's  command.  The  cavalry  you  have  sent  to  Canby 
wiU  be  debarked  at  Vicksburg.  It,  with  the  available  cavalry  already  in  that 
section,  will  move  from  there  eastward  in  co-operation.  Hood's  army  has  been 
terriblj  reduced  by  the  severe  punishment  you  gave  it  in  Tennessee,  by  deser- 
tion consequent  upon  their  defeat,  and  now  by  the  withdrawal  of  many  of  them 
to  oppose  Sherman.  (I  take  it  a  large  portion  of  the  infantry  hajs  been  so  with- 
drawn. It  is  so  asserted  in  the  Richmond  papers ;  and  a  member  of  the  rebel 
congress  said,  a  few  dajs  since,  in  a  speech,  that  one-half  of  it  had  been  brought 
to  South  Carolina  to  oppose  Sherman.)  This  being  true,  or  even  if  it  is  not 
true,  Canby's  movement  will  atti-act  all  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  and  leave 
an  advance  from  your  standpoint  easy.  I  think  it  advisable,  therefore,  that 
you  prepare  as  much  of  a  cavalry  force  as  jou  can  spare,  and  hold  it  in  readi- 
ness to  go  south.  The  object  would  be  threefold  :  First,  to  attract  as  much  of 
the  enemy's  force  as  possible,  to  insure  success  to  Canby ;  second,  to  destroy 
the  enemy's  line  of  communications  and  military  resources ;  third,  to  destroy  or 
capture  their  forces  brought  into  the  field.  Tuscaloosa  and  Selma  would  prob- 
ably be  the  points  to  direct  the  expedition  against.  This,  however,  would  not 
be  so  important  as  the  mere  fsu^t  of  penetrating  deep  into  Alabama.  Discretion 
should  be  left  to  the  officer  commanding  the  expedition  to  go  where,  according 
to  the  information  he  may  receive,  he  will  best  secure  the  objects  named  above. 
Now  that  your  force  has  been  so  much  depleted,  I  do  not  know  what  number 
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of  men  you  can  put  into  the  field.  If  not  more  than  fiye  thousand  men,  hair 
efv«r,  all  cavalry,  I  think  it  will  be  sufficient.  It  is  not  desirable  that,  yoa 
should  start  this  expedition  until  the  one  leaving  Vicksborg  has  been  three  or 
foui  days  out,  or  even  a  week.  I  do  not  know  when  it  will  slartr  bat  will 
inform  you  by  telegraph  as  soon  as  I  learn.  If  you  should  hear  through  other 
souroee  before  hearing  from  me,  you  can  act  on  the  Information  received. 

To  insure  success,  your  cavalry  should  go  with  as  little  wagon-train  as  poe- 
ttblB,  relying  upon  the  country  for  supplies.  I  would  also  reduce  the  number 
of  guns  to  a  battery,  or  the  number  of  batteries,  and  put  the  extra  teams  to  ih/b 
guns  taken.    No  guns  or  caissons  should  be  taken  with  lees  than  eight  horses. 

Please  inform  me  by  telegraph,  on  receipt  of  thi%  what  force  you  think  yoa 
wiU  be  able  to  send,  under  these  directions. 

U.  S.  QVLAST,  Lieatenant-G^ersL 

AilJOA-GsirKBAL  GXOBOK  H.   THOItAB. 

Leaving  General  Thomas  to  carry  out  these  instructionfl, 
we  must  now  go  back  a  brief  space  in  the  chronological  order, 
to  cast  a  glance  at  the  armies  in  front  of  Petersburg  and 
Richmond.  We  have  spoken  of  winter  inaction  ;  but  this 
phrase  must  be  understood  only  in  a  relative  sense.  In  the 
jSrst  place,  the  weather  and  temperature  had  much  to  do  in 
forcing  a  rest  upon  the  troops ;  and  besides,  as  has  been  now 
seen,  the  time  muBt  be  spent  by  the  lieutenant-general  in 
bringing  all  his  armies  together,  in  concentration  upon  lUch- 
mond.  But  the  inactivity  was  by  no  means  unbroken.  Many 
cavalry  movements  were  made,  to  which  we  need  not  refer ; 
but  on  the  31st  of  January,  an  important  demonstration  was 
ordered  to  be  made  by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  to  look 
again  for  the  enemy's  right  flank,  pnd  threaten  the  Southside 
and  Danville  roads.  Owing  to  preparations  and  the  state  of 
the  weather,  the  ^rmy  did  not  move,  however,  until  the  5th  of 
February.  In  the  mean  time,  an  unintermitted  cannonade 
was  ordered  along  the  rebel  lines,  to  keep  their  troops  in 
place  and  cover  the  intended  movement. 

THE  MOVEMENT  TO  THE  USTT. 

Gregg's  cavalry,  followed  by  the  Fifth  Corps,  under  Warren, 
and  the  Second,  under  Humphreys,  were  put  in  motion  for 
Hatcher's  Bun,  with  four  days'  rations  and  several  batteries. 
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While  the  cannonade  was  still  in  progress,  the  cayalry  moved 
down  the  Jerusalem  road  to  Beams'  Station.  Gregg  met  at 
Rowanty  Greek  a  cavabj  force,  dismounted  and  behind  breast- 
works, on  the  opposite  side.  These  he  dislodged,  with  the 
assistance  of  one  infantry  brigade  of  the  Fifth  Corps ;  and 
thence  he  moved  to  Pinwiddie  Conrthonse,  sending  out  scout- 
ing parties,  one  of  which  moved  some  distance  unimpeded  up 
the  Boydton  road.  But  he  moved  back  the  same  night  to 
Rowanty  Creek.  Humphreys,  with  two  divisions,  moved  out 
on  the  Vaughan  road  to  the  crossing  of  Hatcher's  Bun,  and 
the  brigade  of  De  Trobriand  was  pushed  across.  The  Fifth 
Corps  marched  out  on  the  Halifax  road,  and  crossed  Bowanty 
Creek.  This  was  the  condition  of  things  on  Sunday  night. 
On  Monday,  the  6th,  Gregg  moved  forward,  finding  it  neces- 
sary to  corduroy  his  way,  on  the  Boydton  and  Vaughan  roads. 
The  Fifth  and  Second  Corps  were  in  position,  the  Second  on 
the  right;  and  the  Sixth  and  Ninth  were  moved  westward, 
ready,  in  reserve,  to  aid  the  movement.  Warren  sent  Craw- 
ford's division  to  occupy  Dabney's  mill ;  but  it  was  encoun- 
tered fiercely  by  Pegram,  who  was  also  reconnoitring,  and 
who  was  at  first  compelled  to  retire.  The  ground  was  miry, 
and  the  undergrowth  thick  and  tangled ;  but  Crawford  pur- 
sued with  energy,  until  Pegram,  finding  Evans'  division  com- 
ing to  re-enforce  him,  halted  and  formed,  and  then,  although 
assisted  by  Ayres,  Crawford  was  compelled  to  fall  back.  The 
result  is,  that  our  forces  retire  to  their  intrenched  position 
along  the  Taughan  road  and  Hatcher's  Bun,  where  the 
enemy's  impetuous  advance  is  checked.  On  Wednesday,  the 
8th,  Crawford  and  Wheaton  are  again  sent  forward,  but  can 
effect  nothing. 

But  our  lines  have  been  extended  further  westward,  and  we 
have  a  strong  point  of  departure  along  the  Yaughan  road  and 
the  lower  part  of  Hatcher's  Bun,  when  the  last  cry,  "  Up  and 
at  them,"  shall  be  uttered  by  the  lieutenant-generaL  By  the 
middle  of  February,  the  supply  railroad  from  City  Point  was 
extended  to  the  run,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Yaughan  road,  and 
the  ran  held  by  a  strong  Federal  force. 
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SHSBIDAN's  grand  ICABOH. 

In  the  long-desired  and  now  rapidly  increasing  concentra- 
tion of  the  armies  npon  Bichmond,  which  should  so  encircle 
and  inclose  Lee  as  to  force  his  final  surrender,  it  was  now  the 
time  for  Sheridan  to  move  southward.  The  rebels  had  virtu- 
ally  abandoned  the  Shenandoah  Yalley,  and  Grant  determined 
to  bring  Sheridan  down,  to  cut  the  westward  communications 
with  Bichmond,  and  then  either  to  join  Sherman's  force,  pass- 
ing Bichmond  on  the  west,  to  bring  him  to  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  or  to  let  him  move  back,  covering  the  Valley. 
Which  should  be  done,  would  depend  much  upon  the  circum- 
stances which  would  be  developed  on  Sheridan's  march* 
Grant,  however,  sent  him  the  following  letter  of  instructions, 
which  looks  to  a  junction  with  Sherman  : 

City  Podtt,  Va.,  February  20,  1865—1  p.  k. 

Qeneraii — As  aooQ  as  it  is  possible  to  travel,  I  think  you  will  have  no 
diflSculty  about  reaching  Lynchburg  with  a  cavaby  force  alona  From  there 
you  oonld  destroy  the  railroad  and  canal  in  every  direction,  so  as  to  be 
of  no  further  use  to  the  rebellion.  SufELcient  cavalry  should  be  left  behind  to 
look  after  Moeeby's  gang.  From  Lynchburg,  if  information  you  might  get 
there  would  justify  it,  you  could  strike  south,  heading  the  streams  in  Virginia 
to  the  westward  of  Danville,  and  push  on  and  join  Sherman.  This  additional 
raid,  with  one  now  about  starting  from  East  Tennessee,  under  Stoneman, 
numbering  four  or  five  thousand  cavalry ;  one  from  Vicksburg,  numbering  seven 
or  eight  thousand  cavalry;  one  from  Eastport,  Mississippi,  numbering  ten 
thousand  cavalry;  Canby,  from  Mobile  Bay,  with  about  thirty-eight  thousand 
mixed  troops — ^these  three  latter  pushing  for  Tuscaloosa,  Sehna,  and  Mont- 
gomery, and  Sherman  with  a  large  army  eating  out  the  vitals  of  South  Carolina 
— ^is  all  that  will  be  wanted  to  leave  nothing  for  the  rebellion  to  stand  upon.  I 
would  advise  you  to  overcome  great  obstades  to  accomplish  this.  Charleston 
was  evacuated  on  Tuesday  last 

U.  S.  QsAST,  lAeutenant^enera]. 

MAJOB-GsntBAL  P.  H.  SuSBmAlf. 

In  answer  to  Sheridan's  question  as  to  where  Sherman  was 
going.  Grant  could  only  reply,  "  It  is  doubtful,  but  I  think 
he  is  going  to  Fayetteville,  on  his  way  to  Qoldsboro'."  He 
farther  stated,  that  when  Sheridan  should  reach  Lynchburg, 
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should  he  take  that  route,  he  would  probably  find  JSherman 
moving  upon  Baleigh ;  opinions,  it  may  be  now  seen,  that  were 
correcilj  stated*  Sheridan  set  out  upon  his  march  of  alter- 
natiyes,  leaving  Winchester  on  the  27th  of  February.  He 
had  two  cavalry  divisions  of  about  five  thousand  each.  By  a 
rapid  march  he  saved  the  bridge  across  the  Middle  Fork  at 
Mount  Crawford,  by  arriving  before  the  enemy  could  destroy 
it,  on  the  1st  of  March ;  reached  Staunton  on  the  2d,  and 
pursued  Early  to  his  intrenchments  at  Waynesboro'.  There, 
without  waiting  to  reconnoitre,  such  was  his  momentum,  he 
attacked  at  once,  beat  Early,  took  his  works,  sixteen  hundred 
prisoners,  eleven  guns,  two  hundred  wagons  and  teams,  and 
seventeen  battle-flags.  The  prisoners  he  sent  back  to  Win- 
chester. 

The  circle  of  the  hunt  was  now  becoming  smaller,  and  was 
being  rapidly  reduced,  as  all  the  converging  radii  were 
shortened,  to  a  single  point.  Oii  the  3d  of  March,  his  force 
had  reached  Charlottesville,  destroying  the  railroad  and  the  ^ 
bridge  in  its  march.  From  that  point,  a  detachment  made  a 
complete  destruction  of  the  railroad  towards  Bichmond, 
including  the  large  iron  bridge  across  the  Bivanna  Biver ; 
while  his  main  body  waited  at  Charlottesville  two  days  for 
the  arrival  of  his  trains. 

It  was  this  delay,  among  other  circumstances,  which  caused 
him  to  abandon  the  idea  of  going  to  Lynchburg,  and  thence 
to  find  Sherman ;  and  determined  him  to  complete  his  work 
of  destruction,  and  then  either  join  Grant  or  return  to  Win- 
chester. At  Charlottesville  he  divided  his  force  into  two 
columns.  The  first  division  moved  upon  ScottsviUe,  which  it 
reached  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  March,  and  it  marched 
up  the  James  Biver  to  New  Market,  destroying  every  lock  and 
large  portions  of  the  banks  of  the  James  Biver  Canal.  One 
part  of  this  force  also  went  to  DuguidsviUe,  to  secure  the 
bridge,  but  the  enemy  had  already  burnt  it. 

His  second  column  proceeded  down  the  raib*oad  towards 
Lynchburg,  destroying  it  as  far  as  Amherst  Courthouse, 
sixteen  miles  from  Lynchburg ;   and  from  that  point  joined 
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the  other  colunm  at  New  Market.  At  New  Market,  Sheri- 
dan would  have  crossed  the  river,  in  order  to  move  rapidly 
southeast  and  strike  the  Southside  road  at  Farmyille,  and 
destroy  it  towards  Appomattox  Courthouse ;  but  the  water 
was  very  high,  and  his  ponton-bridge  would  not  reach  across, 
and  as  time  was  invalaable,  he  determined,  instead  of  return- 
ing to  Winchester,  to  strike  at  once  for  White  House,  on  the 
Pamunkej,  on  his  y&j  to  join  Grant.  This  the  lieutenant- 
general  says,  was  a  fortunate  choice,  and  subsequent  erents 
haye  most  fuUy  demonstrated  that  it  was  so. 

In  pursuing  this  course,  he  marched  from  New  Market, 
down  the  canal  towards  Bichmond,  destroying  the  locks  and 
banks  as  he  went.  On  the  10th  he  ^ras  at  Columbia,  and 
while  resting  there  for  one  day,  he  sent  scouts  to  Grant  re- 
questing that  supplies  should  be  dispatched  to  meet  him  at 
White  House.  This  request  Grant  received  on  the  12th,  and 
at  once  sent  an  infantry  force  to  occupy  White  House,  taking 
with  them  suppUes  to  meet  Sheridan  on  his  arrival  From 
Columbia  he  made  a  slight  detour  northward,  thus  threaten- 
ing Bichmond.  He  crossed  the  Annas  near  Ashland,  and 
having  destroyed  the  railroads  completely,  crossed  to  the  left 
bank  of  the  Pamunkey,  to  protect  his  march,  and  thus 
reached  White  House  on  the  19th.  The  raid  iiad  been  grand ; 
the  arrival  was  timely :  there  was  work  for  Sheridan  to  do, 
which  perhaps  no  other  man  could  do  as  well. 

MABOH ;  THE  STRATEGIC  USHEB. 

f 

The  month  of  March  had  already  been  the  witness  of  great  • 
combinations :  it  was  to  see  greater  things  yet.    Let  us  look 
for  a  moment  at  the  condition  of  affairs. 

Interior  lines  were  no  longer  valuable ;  our  masses  were 
almost  within  communicating  distance,  and  were  much  larger 
than  the  forces  of  the  enemy.  Grant's  projects  had  been  pro* 
phetic,  and  were  now  almost  fulfilled.  Lee  was  almost  shut 
up  by  the  Armies  of  the  Potomac  and  the  James.  Johnston 
could  only  observe  Sherman,  withc^t  checking  biuL    Early 
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and  Hampton  were  no  match  for  Sheridan,  who  was  now  at 
White  House.  Oanbyhad  Dick  Taylor  at  a  disadvantage, 
and  was  now  moving  on  Mobile.  Thomas  had  sent  two 
cavaby  expeditions,  one  under  Wilson  into  Northern  Alabama, 
and  the  other  under  Stoneman  from  East  Tennessee  towards 
Lynchburg.  Pope  was  preparing  for  a  campaign  against 
.  Kirby  Smith  and  Price,  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Hancock 
was  at  Winchester,  where  he  could  hold  the  Valley,  and  when 
wanted,  march  a  new  force  southward  upon  Bichmond. 

In  this  conjuncture,  it  was  no  longer  any  fear  that  he  could 
not  capture  Richmond,  which  troubled  General  Grant.  That 
was  sure,  but  what  he  feared  was,  that  Lee,  a  sensible  man 
and  a  skilful  general,  would  see  that  the  game  was  up,  and 
make  good  his  escape  from  Bichmond,  before  our  armies 
were  quite  ready  to  strike  the  final  blow,  and  capture  his 
whole  force.  This  was  indeed  the  danger.  It  was  a  problem 
of  exceeding  delicacy.  Should  Lee  break  away  and  join  his 
anny  to  that  of  Johnston,  they  had  the  moimtains  to  retreat  - 
to,  and  might  have  stiU  given  us  great  trouble. 

But  besides  this,  there  was  another  important  consideration 
which  weighed  greatly  with  Grant.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac 
had  done  the  noblest,  most  onerous,  continuous  service,  not 
always  requited  by  the  success  which  it  deserved.  It  was 
composed  chiefly  of  Eastern  troops  and  Eastern  commanders. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  armies  of  the  West  had  been  crowned 
with  brilliant  successes.  That  Sherman  would  be  able  event- 
ually to  come  up  and  join  the  arpies  operating  against  Bich- 
mond, there  was  no  doubt ;  and  then  the  ultimate  success 
would  have  been  considered  due  to  the  arrival  of  the  Western 
armies.  There  would  have  arisen  bitter  rivalries  among  offi- 
cers and  men,  between  the  East  and  West:  the  relative 
modicum  of  merit  woxdd  have  been  fiercely  discussed  in  and 
out  of  Congress.  If,  then,  it  were  possible,  let  the  Army  of 
flie  Potomac  finish  the  work  they  had  so  nobly  begun.  This, 
although  a  secondary  view,  was  strongly  corroborative  of  his 
purposes  akeady  formed. 

Oh  the  24th  March  he  prepared  for  the  grand  final  move* 
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ment,  of  which  he  was  reasonably  hopeful  that  it  would  bring 
the  matter  to  an  end.  His  instructions  must  be  presented  as 
a  vital  part  of  the  history. 

Cxrr  PoiKT,  Va.,  Mareh  24,  18^. 

QBNERAii — On  the  S9th  instant  the  aiinies  operating  against  Richmond  will 
be  moTed  bj  oar  left,  for  the  double  porpose  of  turning  the  enemy  oat  of  his 
present  position  around  Petersburg,  and  to  insure  the  soooess  of  the  cavalry 
under  General  Sheridan,  which  will  start  at  the  same  time,  in  its  efforts  to 
reach  and  destroy  the  Southside  and  Banville  railroads.  Two  corxw  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  will  be  moved  at  first,  in  two  columns;,  taking  the  two 
roads  crossing  Hatcher's  Run  nearest  where  the  preeeni  line  held  by  as  strikes 
that  stream,  both  moving  towards  Dinwiddle  Courthouse. 

The  cavalry  under  General  Sheridan,  joined  by  the  division  now  under 
General  Davies,  will  move  at  the  same  time,  by  the  Weldon  road  and  the  Jerusa- 
lem plankroad,  turning  west  irom  the  latter  before  crossing  the  Nottoway, 
and  west  with  the  whole  column  reaching  Stoney  Creek.  General  Sheridan 
will  then  move  independently  under  other  instructions,  which  will  be 
given  him.  All  dismounted  cavalry  belonging  to  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, and  the  dismounted  cavalry  from  the  Middle  Military  Division  not 
required  for  guarding  property  belonging  to  their  arm  of  service,  wiU  re- 
port to  Biigadier-General  Benham,  to  be  added  to  the  defences  of  City  Point. 
Major-General  Parke  will  be  left  in  command  of  all  the  army  left  for  holduig 
the  lines  about  Petersburg  and  City  Point,  subject,  of  course,  to  orders  from 
the  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  The  Ninth  Army  Corps  will  be 
left  intact  to  hold  the  present  line  of  works,  so  long  as  the  whole  line  now 
occupied  by  us  Is  held.  If,  however,  the  troops  to  the  left  of  the  Ninth  CorpB 
are  withdrawn,  then  the  left  of  the  corps  may  be  thrown  back  so  as  to  occupy 
the  position  held  by  the  army  prior  to  the  capture  of  the  Weldon  road.  All 
troops  to  the  left  of  the  Ninth  Corps  will  be  held  in  readiness  to  move  at  the 
shortest  notice  by  such  route  as  may  be  designated  when  the  order  is  given. 

General  Ord  will  detach  three  divisions,  two  white  and  one  colored,  or  so 
much  of  them  as  he  cw,  and  hold  his  present  lines,  and  march  for  the  present 
left  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  In  the  absence  of  farther  orders,  or  until 
farther  orders  are  given,  the  white  divisions  will  follow  the  left  column  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  the  colored  division  the  right  column.  Daring  the 
movement,  Major-General  Weitzel  will  be  left  in  command  of  all  the  forces 
remaining  behind  from  the  Army  of  the  James. 

The  movement  of  troops  from  the  Army  of  the  James  will  commence  on 
the  night  of  the  27th  instant.  General  Ord  wUl  leave  behind  the  mininfinni 
number  of  cavalry  necessary  for  picket  duty  in  the  absence  of  the  main  army. 
A  cavalry  expedition  from  General  Ord's  command  will  also  be  started  from 
Su£R)lk,  to  leave  there  on  Saturday,  the  1st  of  April,  under  Colonel  Sumner, 
for  the  purpose  of  catting  the  railroad  about  Hicksford.  This,  if  accomplished, 
will  have  to  be  a  surprise,  and  therefore,  from  three  to  five  hundred  men  will 
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be  snffieient.  Thej  BhoiQd,  however,  be  supported  by  all  the  infantry  that  can 
be  spared  from  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  as  &r  out  as  to  where  the  cavalry 
crosses  the  Blackwater.  The  crossing  should  probably  be  at  Uniten.  Should 
Cdonel  Sumner  succeed  in  reaching  the  Weldon  road,  he  will  be  instructed  to 
do  all  the  damage  possible  to  the  triangle  of  roads  between  Hicksford,  Weldon, 
and  Gaston.  The  railroad-bridge  at  Weldon  being  fitted  up  for  the  passage 
of  carriages^  it  might  be  practicable  to  destroy  any  accumulation  of  supplies 
the  enemy  may  have  collected  south  of  the  Roanoke.  All  the  troops  will  move 
with  four  days'  rations  in  haversacks  and  eight  days'  in  wagons.  To  avoid  as 
much  hauling  as  possible,  and  to  give  the  Army  of  the  James  the  same  number 
of  days'  supplies  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  General  Ord  will  direct  his 
commissary  and  quartermaster  to  have  sufficient  supplies  delivered  at  the  ter- 
minus of  the  road  to  fill  up  in  passing.  Sixty  rounds  of  ammunition  per  man 
will  be  taken  in  wagons,  and  as  much  grain  as  the  transportation  on  hand  will 
carry,  after  taking  the  specified  amount  of  other  supplies.  The  densely 
wooded  country  in  which  the  army  has  to  operate  making  the  use  of  much 
artillery  impracticable,  the  amount  taken  with  the  army  will  be  reduced  to 
six  or  eight  guns  to  each  division,  at  the  option  of  the  army  commandera 

All  necessary  preparations  for  carrying  these  directions  into  operation  may 
be  commenced  at  once.  The  reserves  of  the  Ninth  Corps  should  be  massed  aa 
much  as  possible.  Whilst  1  wpuld  not  now  order  an  unconditional  attack  on 
the  enemy's  line  by  them,  they  should  be  ready,  and  should  make  the  attack, 
if  the  enemy  weakens  his  line  in  their  front,  without  waiting  for  orders.  In 
case  they  carry  the  line,  then  the  whole  of  the  Ninth  Corps  could  follow  up  so 
as  to  join  or  cooperate  with  the  balance  of  the  army.  To  prepare  for  this,  the 
Ninth  Corps  will  have  rations  issued  to  them  the  same  as  the  balance  of  the 
army.  General  Weitzel  will  keep  vigilant  watch  upon  his  front)  and  if  found 
at  all  practicable  to  break  through  at  any  point,  he  will  do  so.  A  success  north 
of  the  James  should  be  followed  up  with  great  promptness.  An  attack  will  not 
be  feasible  unless  it  is  found  that  the  enemy  has  detached  largely.  In  that  case, 
it  may  be  regarded  as  evident  that  the  enemy  are  relying  upon  their  local  re- 
serves principally  for  the  defence  of  Richmond.  Preparations  may  be  made  for 
abandoning  all  the  line  north  of  the  James,  except  inclosed  works ;  only  to 
be  abandoned,  however,  after  a  break  is  made  in  the  lines  of  the  enemy. 

By  these  instructions,  a  large  part  of  the  armies  operating  against  Rich- 
mond is  left  behind.  The  enemy,  knowing  this,  may,  as  an  only  chance,  strip 
their  lines  to  the  merest  skeleton,  in  the  hope  of  advantage  not  being  taken  of 
it,  whilst  they  hurl  every  thing  against  the  moving  column,  and  return.  It 
cannot  be  impressed  too  strongly  upon  commanders  of  troops  lelt  in  the 
trenches,  not  to  allow  this  to  occur  without  taking  advantage  of  it.  The  very 
&ct  of  the  enemy  coming  out  to  attack,  if  he  does  so,  might  be  regarded  as 
conclusive  evidence  of  such  a  weakening  of  his  lines.  I  would  have  it  particu- 
larly eigoined  upon  corps  conmianders,  that  in  case  of  an  attack  from  the  ene- 
my, those  not  attacked  are  not  to  wait  for  orders  f^m  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  army  to  which  they  belong,  but  that  they  will  move  promptly,  and 
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notify  the  oommander  of  their  action.  I  wish  also  to  enjoin  the  same  action  on 
the  part  of  division  oommanders,  when  other  parts  of  their  corps  are  engaged. 
In  like  manner,  I  would  urge  the  importance  of  foUowixig  up  a  repulse  of  the 
enemy. 

U.  S.  GBAirr,  Lieutenant<jteneEal. 
Majob-Gbnibals  Meadb,  Obd,  and  Sbsbidan. 

'  But  a  desperate  movement  of  the  enemy  now  hastened  the 
catastrophe,  which  was  aheadj  imminent. 

TOBT  STEADMA5. 

Two  divisions  under  General  Gordon — Gordon's  own  and 
Bushrod  Johnson's — quietly  massing  in  front  of  the  Ninth 
Corps,  which  held  the  Appomattox  towards  the  left,  burst 
upon  our  intrenchments  on  Hare's  HiU,  not  a  mile  from  the 
river,  at  daybreak  on  the  25th  of  March,  captured  Fort  Stead- 
man  by  a  surprise  and  coup-de-main,  with  Batteries  Nine,  Ten, 
and  Eleven,  on  its  flanks.  The  space  between  the  contending 
lines  was  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards.  The  Third  Bri- 
gade of  the  First  Division  of  the  Ninth  Corps  guarded  that 
part  of  the  Unes,  while  the  Fourteenth  New  York  !5eavy  Ar- 
tillery occupied  the  fort,  which  was  a  square  redoubt,  covering 
about  one  acre,  and  mounting  nine  guns.  Clearing  his  own 
abatis,  and  unimpeded  by  ours,  Gordon  was  in  in  a  moment, 
and  turned  the  guns  upon  the  adjacent  batteries,  Nine,  Ten, 
and  Eleven,  which  were  at  once  abandoned  by  our  troops,  and 
occupied  by  the  rebels.  It  was  a  bold  stroke,  handsomely 
achieved,  but  his  success  was  at  an  end.  First  checked  in 
his  progress  by  Fort  Hascall,  next  on  the  left  of  Steadman, 
McLaughlin's  brigade  rallied,  and,  with  the  remainder  of  Will- 
cox's  division,  fought  vahanjiy  to  repair  the  fault. 

The  division  of  Hartranft,  most  of  the  men  for  the  first  time 
under  fire,  is  ordered  to  attack ;  and,  rushing  upon  Fort 
Steadman,  pushes  Gordon  out  into  the  space  over  which  he 
had  come,  which  is  now  also  swept  by  the  fire  of  adjacent 
batteries.  Most  of  the  enemy,  cut  off  by  this  cross-fire  upon 
their  line  of. retreat,  have  no  alternative  but  surrender;  and 
thus  Hartranft  secures  nearly  two  tiiiousand  prisoners. 
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The  attack,  which  for  a  moment  promised  great  restdts  for 
the  enemy,  has  not  only  been  a  failure  and  a  loss,  but  it  seems 
to  have  been  the  signal  which  hastened  the  movements 
abready  projected  by  0rant.  Wakened  into  action  by  the 
firing  around  Fort  Steadman,  Meade  orders  aU  forward. 
Wright,  whose  corps  lay  on  the  left  of  the  Niath,  rushes  to 
the  attack  as  a  diversion,  and  seizef  the  enemy's  advanced 
line.  Humphreys,  still  further  to  the  left,  moves  the  Second 
Corps  forward,  and  captures  the  enemy's  picket-lines  in  his 
front.  All  efforts  'of  the  enemy  to  recapture  them  are  ima- 
vailing. 

I^esident  Lincoln  is  a  spectator  of  the  gallant  recapture  of 
Bteadman.  He  had  been  promised  a  review :  he  was  treated 
to  a  successful  battle,  which  he  declared  to  be  better.  But 
he  does  not  lose  his  review.  Before  going  into  action,  Craw- 
ford's division  marches  past,  saluting ;  and  the  President  and 
the  ladies  of  his  party  behold,  with  mingled  emotions,  the 
steady  march  of  the  veterans  who  are  just  plimging  into  the 
battle  with  Wright.  Although  the  enemy  resisted  our  attack 
thenceforward  until  nightfall,  we  had  gained  much.  Our 
losses  were  about  twenty-five  hundred;  his  not  less  than 
five  thousand. 


SHERMAN  S  VISIT. 

While  Sherman's  army  was  occupying  a  few  days  in  resting 
and  receiving  supplies,  in  its  camp  at  Goldsboro',  that  officer 
made  a  hurried  visit  to  Grant  at  City  Point,  on  the  27th  of 
March.  The  Keutenant-general,  the  President,  Generals 
Meade  and  Sheridan,  and  other  officers,  met  him  in  confer- 
ence. Sherman  said  he  could  move,  as  early  as  April  10th, 
upon  Johnston,  with  twenty  days'  supplies.  If  Grant  desired 
him  to  aid  the  movement  upon  Eichmond,  he  would  advance, 
threaten  Baleigh,  and  strike  the  Danville  road  at  a  point  near 
Burkesville,  thus  breaking  Lee's  communications,  and  cutting 
off  his  retreat;  or  he  was  ready  "to  march  directly  to  Rich- 
mond, and  strengthen  Grant's  final  attack.    Grant  commu- 
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nicated  his  own  plans,  which  were  to  hurry  matters  by  moying 
on  the  29th  of  March.  If  his  attack  should  be  unsuccessful, 
he  would  mass  his  -oavalry  to  destroy  the  communications 
between  Lee  and  Johnston,  so  that,  instead  of  joining  their 
forces,  they  might  be  beaten  in  detail.  Sherman  at  once  re- 
turned to  Goldsboro',  to  move  against  Johnston. 

Grant's  anxiety  was  liow  extreme,  lest  at  the  last  moment 
Lee  should  escape  him,  and,  by  a  happy  union  with  Johnston, 
inaugurate  a  new,  long,  and  difficult  campaign.  The  great 
number  of  deserters  daily  coming  into  our  hues,  led  him  to 
believe  that  Lee  was  contemplating  an  escape. 

Spending  a  few  days  in  reviewing  the  various  divisions,  he 
sent  his  sick  and  the  sutlers  to  City  Point ;  waited  impatiently 
for  an  attack  from  Lee,  which  he  thought  woidd  be  the  signal 
for  his  hegira,  and  then  moved  the  army  out  in  observation 
and  readiness  to  manoeuvre  as  a  unit ;  sent  his  cavalry  out  to 
cut  the  rebel  communications,  and  to  remain  in  front  ready 
for  pursuit ;  and  determined,  if  it  were  in  human  possibility, 
to  finish  up  the  whole  matter. 
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CHAPTEE  XL. 

^PTHB  TBX7E  ''BEaiNNING  OF  THE  END." 

AT  Dnnromn  CovsrHoim.— Battle  ot  Fits  Forks.— Dxtbat  of  tbhr  : 
■u. — CoirorsBNATioN  nr  Siomioim. — ^Its  xvaovation  bt  Lss.— Pubsuit  o9  ntt 

FUBDra      ABMY.— SaILOB'8      CbKXK.— Lkk'b      STntBXRDKB.— TKBlft.-^HXBlfAV.— 

SroHXifAjr.— Canbt  at  Mobilb.— Wilson's  oomxaio). — Conolubion. 

It  was  now  the  early  morning  of  the  29th  of  March.  In 
accordance  with  instructions,  Ord  had  moved  out  with  two 
divisions  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Corps,  under  Gibbon,  and  one 
of  the  Twenty-fifth,  under  Bimey,  and  McKenzie's  cavahy, 
on  the  night  of  the  Twenty-seventh,  and  at  dawn  of  the  29th 
they  were  at  Hatcher's  Eun. 

On  the  28th,  Sheridan  had  received  the  following  instnio- 
tions: 

CiTT  Point,  Va.,  March  28, 1866. 
Genkbal — The  Fifth  Aimj  Corps  will  move  bj  the  Vanghan  road  at  three 
A.  M .  to-monow  morning.  The  Second  moves  at  aboni  nine  a.  m.,  having  hot 
about  three  miles  to  march  to  reach  the  first  point  designated  Ibr  it  to  take  on 
the  right  of  the  Fifth  Corps,  after  the  latter  reaching  Dinwiddle  Conrthoase.  ^ 
Move  jowc  cavalry  at  as  early  an  hoar  as  yon  can,  and  without  being  coitfined 
to  any  .particular  road  or  roads.  You  may  go  out  by  the  nearest  roads  in  rear 
of  the  Fifth  Corps,  pass  by  its  left,  and  passing  near  to  or  through  Dinwiddle^ 
reach  the  right  and  rear  of  the  enemy  as  soon  as  you  can.  It  is  not  the  inten- 
tion to  attack  the  enemy  in  his  intrenched  position,  but  to  force  him  out  If 
possible.  Should  be  come  out  and  attack  us,  or  get  himself  where  be  can  be 
attacked,  move  in  with  your  entire  force  in  your  own  way,  and  with  the  foD 
reliance  that  the  army  wiU  engage  or  follow  as  circumstances  wiU  dictata  I 
shall  be  on  the  field,  and  wlU  probably  be  able  to  communicate  with  yon. 
Sxmld  I  not  do  so,  and  you  find  that  the  enemy  keeps  within  his  main  in- 
tmehfid  line^  you  may  cut  loose  and  push  for  the  Danville  road.    If  you  find 
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H  practicable,  I  would  like  70a  to  croaB  the  Soatludde  road,  between  Petenboig 
and  BorkeeviUe,  and  deetroj  it  to  some  extent.  I  would  not  adyiae  modi  de- 
tention, however,  until  70a  reach  the  Danville  road,  which  I  woold  like  70a  to 
strike  as  near  to  the  Appomattox  as  possible.  Make  7001  destruction  on  that 
road  as  complete  as  possible.  You  can  then  pass  on  to  the  Southude  road,  west 
of  Burkesville,  and  de8tro7  that  in  like  manner. 

After  having  accomplished  the  destruction  of  the  two  railroads,  which  are 
now  the  onl7  avenues  of  8uppl7  to  Lee's  arm7,  70U  may  return  to  this  army, 
selecting  7our  road  farther  south ;  or  70U  ma7  go  on  into  North  Carolina,  and 
join  General  Sherman.  Should  70U  select  the  latter  course,  get  the  information 
to  me  as  earl7  as  possible,  so  that  I  ma7  send  orders  to  meet  70U  at  Goldsboro'. 

H.  S.  GRAirr,  lieutenanVGeneraL 
Majox-Gskxbal  p.  H.  SHxamAK.  ^ 

Sheridan's  command,  at  tlie  start,  comprised  five  thonsand 
seven  hundred  cavahy  under  Merritt,  and  three  thousand 
three  hundred  under  Crook  ;  in  all  nine  thousand.  With 
these  he  moved  across  by  way  of  Beams'  Station  and 
MaIou's  crossing  of  Eowanty  Creek — where  he  bmlt  a 
bridge — to  Dinwiddie  Courthouse,  on  his  way  to  cut  the 
enemy's  communication ;  but  akeady  fully  determined,  if  per- 
mitted, to  find  the  long-sought  flank  of  the  enemy,  crush  it, 
and  then  push  on  and  cut  off  Lee's  retreat. 


He  was  at  Dinwiddie  Courthouse  on  the  afternoon  of  iihe 
29th  at  five  o'clock.  Custer  had  been  left  at  Malon's  crossing 
to  protect  the  trainsi  Our  lines  were  then  arranged  thus : 
Sheridan  on  the  extreme  left,  and  our  infantry,  under  Warren, 
extended  to  the  Quaker  road,  near  its  intersection  with  the 
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Boydton  road ;  next,  on  ihe  right,  was  Hnrnphreys ;  next,  Oid 
and  Wright ;  while  Parke  held  tiie  works  in  front  of  Petersburg. 
In  this  position.  Grant  was  almost  certain  that  the  time  had 
come  for  capturing  Bichmond,  and,  what  was  of  far  more  im- 
portance, defeating  Lee  and  forcing  him  to  a  surrender.  To 
this  end,  he  sent  Sheridan  the  following  important  and  signifi- 
cant dispatch : 

Obatbixt  Buh,  Maroh  29, 1865. 
Qknsral — Our  line  is  now  nnbioken  from  the  Appomattax  to  Dinwiddla 
We  are  all  ready,  however,  to  give  np  aU  from  the  Jemsalem  plankroad  to 
Hatcher's  Bun,  whenever  the  forces  can  be  nsed  advantageonslj.  After  getting 
into  line  south  of  Hatcher's,  we  poshed  forward  to  .find  the  enemT's  position. 
General  Griffin  was  attacked  near  where  the  Qoaker  road  intersects  the  Boyd- 
ton road,  bat  repulsed  it  easilj,  capturing  about  one  hundred  men.  Hum- 
phreys reached  Dabney's  mill,  and  was  pushing  on  when  last  heard  from. 
.,  I  now  feel  like  ending  the  matter,  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  before  going  back. 
I  do  not  want  you,  therefore,  to  cut  loose  and  go  after  the  enemy's  roads  at 
present  In  the  morning,  push  round  the  enemy  if  you  can,  and  get  on  to  his 
right  rear.  The  movements  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  may,  of  course,  modiiy 
your  action.  We  will  act  all  together  as  one  army  here,  until  it  is  seen  what  ^ 
can  be  done  with  the  enemy.  The  signal-officer  at  Cobb's  Hill  reported^ 
at  11 :  80  A.  M.,  that  a  cavalry  column  had  passed  that  point  from  Bichmond 
towards  Petersburg,  taking  forty  minutes  to  pass. 

U.  8.  Orakt,  Ueutenant-QeneraL 
Majob-Qsnxbal  p.  H.  Shxbidav. 

Grant,  it  will  be  seen,  was  at  Gravelly  Bun  in  person,  closely 
watching  the  developments  of  the  situation.  Driring  the  30th 
a  heavy  storm  of  rain  rendered  the  roads  so  bad  that  Sheridan 
found  it  very  difficult  to  move  from  Dinwiddle ;  nothing  on 
wheels  could  get  forward,  except  on  corduroyed  roads.  But 
the  cavalry  can  flounder  on,  and  so  he  starts  on  the  30th  for 
Five  Forks,  on  the  White  Oak  road,  where  he  knew  the  enemy 
was  in  force :  while  Warren  is  directed  to  extend  his  lines 
across  the  Boydton  road  to  the  White  Oak  road,  to  cross 
the  latter  if  possible,  and  in  any  event  to  hold  it  and  fortify. 

With  an  impetuosity  that  cannot  be  resisted,  Sheridan 
seizes  the  Five  Forks,  and  fights  a  battle  there  ;  but  the  enemy 
making  head  against  Warren,  who  has  moved  to  obey  hia 
instmctionSy  drives  back  the  Fifth  Corps,  division  after  division. 
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and  then  tarns  in  force  upon  Sheridan,  who  is  slowly  drivoQ 
back  to  Dinwiddie  Courthouse.  In  the  mean  time,  Hum- 
phreys drives  the  enemy  back  in  his  front,  into  his  nxain  line 
near  Burgess's  mill,  while  Ord  and  Wright,  reporting  the 
enemy  wea]£  before  them,  are  impatient  to  move  forward.  In 
this  conjuncture,  Grant  re-enforces  Sheridan  with  the  Fifth 
Corps — ^because  it  is  the  nearest — ^which  he  placed  under  his 
command;  and  thus  strengthened,  Sheridan  again  moves 
forward,  while  the  other  corps  assatdt  ia  their  frodt. 

As  the  attack  on  Fort  Steadman  had  enable4  our  troops  in 
their  riposte  to  get  veiy  dose  to  the  enemy's  lines,  the  task 
was  not  difficult.    But  we  are  anticipating. 

In  this  forced  movement  to  the  rear  against  overpowering 
numbers  of  the  enemy,  General  Sheridan,  in  the  opinion  of 
Grant,  displayed  great  generalship.  He  did  not  retreat  on 
the  main  army,  ^'  to  tell  the  story  of  superior  forces  encoun- 
tered, but  he  dismounted  his  cavalry  and  deployed,  which, 
forced  the  enemy  to  do  the  same,  and  thus  checked  his 
progress."  When  Grant  was  informed  of  this,  he  sent 
McKenzie's  division  of  cavalry,  with  one  division  of  the  Fifth 
Corps  to  his  assistance;  and  soon  after,  as  Meade  had 
informed  him  that  Humphreys  could  hold  the  Boydton  road, 
the  other  division  of  the  Fifth  was  sent  to  Sheridan,  and  that 
officer  assumed  the  command  oi  the  whole  corps.  This  was 
on  the  1st  of  April.  In  front  of  Dinwiddie,  Sheridan  now 
assaulted,  and  fought  a  successful  battle,  drove  the  enemy 
back,  and  made  a  second  advance  on  Five  Forks,  which  the 
enemy  now  held  in  great  force.  Here  Sheridan  executed  a 
beautiful  tactical  manoeuvre.  While  the  enemy  were  pressed 
within  their  works,  he  directed  General  Merritt  to  demon- 
strate, as  though  he  would  turn  the  enemy's  right  flank, 
while  the  Fifth  Corps  was  ordered  up  to  strike  their  left  flank 
vigorously.  The  Fifth  Corps,  General  Sheridan  thought,  was 
moving  too  slowly,  and  for  this  he  cmsured  Warren;  but  at 
last  it  was  in  readiness, — ^Ayres*  division  on  the  left  in  double 
lines,  Crawford  on  the  right,  and  Griffin  in  reserve,  behind 
Crawford.    We  quote  Sheridan's  words : 
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**  I  then  directed  General  Mexritt  to  demonstrate  as  though  he  was  attempt- 
ing  to  turn  the  enemy's  right  flank,  and  notified  him  that  the  Fifth  Gorpe 
woold  strike  the  enemy's  left  flank,  and  ordered  that  the  cavalry  should  assanlt 
the  enemy's  works  as  soon  as  the  Fifth  Corps  hecame  engaged,  and  that  wonld 
be  determined  by  the  volleys  of  musketry.  I  then  rode  over  to  where  the  Fifth 
Corps  was  going  into  position,  and  fomid  them  coming  np  very  slowly.  I  was 
exceedingly  anxious  to  attack  at  once,  for  the  sun  was  getting  low,  and  we  had 
to  fight  or  go  back.  It  was  no  place  to  intrench,  and  it  would  have  been  shame- 
fol  to  have  gone  back  with  no  results  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  brave 
men  who  had  fallen  during  the  day.  In  this  connection,  I  will  say  that  Gen- 
eral Warren  did  not  exert  himself  to  get  up  his  corps  as  rapidly  as  he  might 
have  done ;  and  his  manner  gave  me  the  igjipression  that  he  wished  the  sun  to 
go  down  before  dispositions  for  the  attack  could  be  completed.  As  soon  as  the 
corps  was  In  position,  I  ordered  an  advance  in  the  following  formation :  Ayres* 
division  on  the  left,  in  double  lines ;  Crawford's  division  on  the  right,  in  double 
lines ;  and  Griffin's  division  in  rese:rve,  behind  Crawford  :  and  the  White  Oak 
road  was  reached  without  opposition.  McKenzie  was  ordered  to  swing  round 
on  the  right  of  the  inHftntry,  and  get  possession  of  the  ford  at  the  crossing  of 
Hatcher's  Run."  / 

The  Fifth  Corps  advanced  gaUantly  with  a  left  half-wheel, 
and  went  into  and  beyond  the  enemy's  works,  routing  him  and 
pursuing ;  while  Merritt,  whose  signal  was  to  be  the  firing  of 
the  Fifth,  assatilted  and  carried  the  enemy'^  right,  putting  him 
to  flight  in  that  quarter.  In  General  Sheridan's  flashing  words : 

"  The  enemy  were  driven  from  their  strong  line  of  works,  and  completely 
routed ;  the  Fifth  Corps  doubling  up  their  left  flank  in  confusion,  and  the  cav- 
alry of  General  Merritt  dashing  on  to  the  White  Oak  road,  capturing  their 
artillery  and  turning  it  upon  them,  and  riding  into  their  broken  ranks  so  de- 
moralized them,  that  they  made  no  serious  stand  after  their  line  was  carried, 
bat  took  to  flight  in  disorder."  « 

Between  five  thousand  and  six  thousand  prisoners  fell  into 
our  hands,  and  the  fugitives  were  driven  westward,  and  were 
pursued  till  long  after  dark  by  Merritt's  and  McKenzie's 
cavalry,  for  a  distance  of  six  miles. 

During  this  attack,  Slieridan  was  again  dissatisfied  with 
Warren ;  and  having  already  received,  unsolicited,  permission 
from  the  lieutenant-general,  he  relieved  Warren  of  his  com- 
mand, and  turned  it  over  to  Griffin,  not  the  ranking  officer, 
but  selected  for  the  purpose. 
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Grant,  still  fearfdl  that  the  aadacious  advance  of  Sheridan 
might  be  overpowered,  sent  him  during  the  night  Miles'  divi- 
sion of  the  Second  Corps,  which  reported  at  dayUght  on  the 
2d.  It  wai^  at  once  ordered  to  move  up  the  White  Oak  road 
towards  Petersburg,  and  attack  the  enemy  at  the  intersection 
of  that  road  with  tiie  Claiborne  road.  Miles  was  followed  by 
two  divisions  of  the  Fifth.  He  attacked  handsomely,  and 
forced  the  enemy  back;  but  was  soon  reclaimed  by  Hum- 
phreys, and  relinquished,  greatly  to  Sheridan's  regret. 

Let  us  look  a  little  forth  A  to  our  right.  A  heavy  bombard- 
ment had  been  kept  up  all  night  of  April  1  along  our  whole 
line ;  and  at  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  a  combined 
assatdt  was  made,  with  grand' success.  Wright,  with  ihe 
Sixth,  swept  every  thing  in  his  front,  from  his  left  at  Hatch- 
er's Eun  towards  Petersburg,  taking  many  guns  and  prisoners. 
Ord,  joining  him  on  the  right,  was  equally  successful ;  and 
then  the  two  combined  swung  round  by  a  right  wheel  and  for- 
ward, and  closed  upon  Petersburg  to  the  river,  tearing  up  the 
Southside  Bailroad. 

Parke,  holding  in  front  of  Petersburg,  assatdted,  taking  the 
main  line  with  its  guns,  but  not  the  innermost  line.  Gibbon, 
with  a  part  of  Ord's  command,  captured  two  strong  works, 
**the  most  salient  and  commanding  points  south  of  Peters- 
burg." The  rebel  lines  around  the*  city  were  thus  very  much 
shortened,  and  if  a  new  assault  should  be  thought  necessary, 
the  capture  would  not  be  difficult. 

When  Miles  Inade  his  attack  under  Sheridan's  orders  he 
had  pushed  the  enemy  across  tl^e  run,  and  followed  him  up  to 
Sutherland's  Depot,  on  the  Southside  road ;  and  it  will  be 
remembered  that  two  divisions  of  the  Fifth  Corps  had  follo^aed 
the  movement.  After  a  hard  fight,  in  whi^h  the  rebels  i\ere 
driven  by  Meade  on  our  right  and  gheridan  on  our  left,  they 
broke  at  that  point  in  great  confusion,  streaming  westward 
by  the  main  road  along  the  Appomattox. 

The  night  of  the  2d  of  April  was  one  of  consternation  and 
terror  in  Eichmond.  The  people  had  been  lulled  by  the  long 
years  of  security,  and  deceived  by  their  leaders.    No  intoUi' 
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gent  man  doubted  the  restdt,  but  the  hoodwinked  populace 
still  believed  that  Bichmond  was  impregnable,  and  would 
never  be  evacuated.  Their  eyes  were  now  suddenly  opened. 
Without  warning,  it  was  now  announced,  while  Jeflf.  Davis  was 
in  church,  for  it  was  Sunday,  that  the  army  was  evacuating 
the  aity,  and  that  the  "  Federals"  would  enter  at  once.  Lee, 
who  h^d  long  before  seen  the  folly  of  continuing  the  struggle, 
had  been  overruled  by  Jeflf.  Davis ;  but  now  there  was  no 
choice.  The  army  left  that  night,  in  frantic  haste  to  move  by 
the  Danville  road,  and  form  a  junction  with  Johnston.  But 
it  was  too  late.  , 

Sheridan  pursued  vigorously  on  the  3d,  striking  at  once  for 
the  Danville  road,  to  cut  him  off.  Meade,  with  the  Second  and 
Sixth  corps,  followed  him  by  a  forced  march  ;  Ord  was  dis- 
patched to  Burkesville,  moving  along  the  Southside  road ;  the 
Ninth  Corps  stretched  out,  holding  the  main  points  in  rear. 

Although  so  much  had  been  achieved,  there  was  stiU  td  be 
a  race  with  the  rebels — a  race  for  life.  Lee  must  not  escape. 
On  the  4th  of  April,  Sheridan  struck  the  Danville  road  at  Jet- 
tersville,  right  athwart  the  track  of  Lee,  who  had  only  reached 
Amelia  Courthouse.  The  rebel  army  was  in  no  condition  to 
prolong  the  conflict ;  it  cotdd  only  now  drift  hopelessly  west- 
ward, and  put  off  for  a  few  hours  the  evil  day. 

At  JettersviUe,  Sheridan  intrenched,  and  waited  for  Meade, 
who  came  up  the  next  day,  the  5th.  On  the  afternoon  of  that 
day,  Ord  was  at  Burkesville ;  and  Grant,  who  had  reached 
Wilson's  Station,  addressed  the  following  letter  to  Sherman  : 

Wilson's  Station,  April  5,  18«5. 
GbneraIj — AH  indications  now  are  that  Lee  will  attempt  to  reach  DanviUe 
with  the  remnant  of  his  force.  Sheridan,  who  was  up  with  him  last  nighty 
reports  all  that  is  left — ^horse,  foot,  and  dragoons — at  twenty  thousand,  much 
demoralized.  We  hope  to  reduce  this  number  one-hal£  I  shall  push  on  to 
Burkesville,  and  if  a  stand  is  made  at  Danville,  will  in  a  few  days  go  there.  If 
yoa  can  possibly  do  so,  push  on  from  where  you  are,  and  let  us  see  if  we  cannot 
finish  the  job  with  Lee's  and  Johnston's  armies.  Whether  it  wiU  be  better  fbr 
you  to  strike  for  Greensboro',  or  nearer  to  Danville,  you  will  be  better  able  to 
judge  when  you  receive  this.  Bebel  armies  now  are  the  only  strategic  points 
to  strike  at 


Majob-Gxnxbal  W.  T.  Shibmah. 


U.  S.  Gbaitt,  Lieatenant^eneraL 
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But  such  a  junction  was  not  to  be  necessary.  If  unmo' 
tested,  Lee  could  hardly  have  taken  that  army  to  Johnston. 

On  the  6th  of  April,  Lee  moved  westward,  as  if  towards 
Danville  ;  and  Sheridan,  relinquishing  the  command  of  the 
Fifth  Corps,  and  returning  it  to  Meade,  moved  rapidly  with 
his  cavalry,  followed  by  the  Sixth  Corps,  to  strike  his  flank. 
The  Second  and  Fifth  follow,ed  after.  Ord  moved  to  Farm- 
viUe,  on  the  Lynchburg  road,  and  sent  his  cavahy,  with  two 
regiments  of  infantry,  to  destroy  the  bridges.  This  little 
advance  force  encountered  the  head  of  Lee's  army,  which 
struck  it  a  staggering  blow ;  but,  with  a  fine  soldierly  vision. 
General  Theodore  Bead,  who  was  in  command,  fought  this 
overwhelming  force  most  heroically,  detained  it  in  his  front 
until  Ord  could  come  up,  and  fell  a  martyr  to  his  zeaL 
Such  conduct  deserves  an  immortal  record,  and  has  it  in 
Grant's  report 

« 

•^  ,     sailor's  GREEK. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  6th,  Sheridan  struck  a  force  of  the 
enemy  just  south  of  Sailor's  Creek,  a  smaU  southern  tributary 
of  the  Appomattox,  and  a  battle  ensued,  in  which  he  cap- 
tured sixteen  guns  and  four  hundred  wagons,  and  kept  the 
enemy  employed  until  the  arrival  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  which, 
we  have  seen,  was  marching  in  his  rear.  A  combined  attcu^k 
was  then  made,  which  resulted  in  the.  capture  of  between  six 
and  seven  thousand  prisoners,  and  a  large  number  of  general 
oflBicers.  The  disintegrating  process  was  rapidly  going  on. 
In  this  battle,  the  Second  Corps  and  Twenty-fourth  partici- 
pated. The  army  was  now  a  grand  moving  machine,  elastic, 
but  exact.  The  corps,  well  in  hand,  were  skilfully  moved  as 
the  exigencies  of  the  field  required. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th  the  pursuit  was  still  continued — 
vne  cavahy,  under  Sheridan,  less  one  division,  moving  with 
the  Fifth  Corps  through  Prince  Edward's  Courthouse ;  the 
Sixth  Corps,  the  Twenty-fourth,  and  one  division  of  cavahy, 
upon  Farmville.    The  Second  Corps  moved  by  High  Bridga 
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The  enemy  were ^ now  all  north  of  the  Appomattox;  bnt  so 
close  was  the  pursuit,  that  the  Second  Corps  seized  High 
Bridge  before  the  enemy  cotdd  destroy  it,  and  crossed  at  their 
heels.  The  Sixth,  with  the  cavalry  division,  crossed  at  Farm- 
ville.  The  hunt  was  nearly  ended.  Lee  was  now  not  only 
hopeless,  but  Qrant  believed  that  he  had  detemmied  to  sur- 
render. To  this  end;  the  following  correspondence  ensued 
between  them.     Grant  writes  from  Farmville : 

April  7,  1865. 
General — ^The  reenlt  of  the  last  week  must  oonTince  you  of  the  hopeless- 
ness of  farther  resistance,  on  the  part  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  in  this 
straggle.  I  feel  that  it  is  so,  and  regard  it  as  my.  duty  to  shift  from  myself  the 
responsibility  of  any  farther  effusion  of  blood,  by  asking  of  you  the  surrender  of 
that  portion  of  the  Confederate  States  army  known  as  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia. 

n.  S.  Grabt,  lientenani^Qenenl. 
OsmiBAL  B.  £.  LsB. 

Early  on  the  mormng  of  the  8th,  before  leaving.  Grant 
received  at  Farmville  the  following  : 

April  7, 1865. 
General — I  have  receiyed  your  note  of  this  date.  Though  not  entertain- 
ing the  opinion  you  express  on  the  hopelessness  of  further  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  I  reciprocate  your  desire  to  avoid  use- 
less effusion  of  blood,  and  therefore,  before  considering  your  'proportion,  ask 
the  terms  you  will  offer  on  condition  of  its  surrender. 

B.  E.  Lee,  OeneraL 

Lieutsmakt-Qenbbal  U.  8.  Gbant. 

To  this,  Grant  immediately  replied  : 

*  Apbil  8, 1865. 

Genebal — ^Your  note  of  last  evening,  in  reply  to  mine  of  s^e  date,  asking 
the  condition,  on  which  I  will  accept  the  surrender  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  is  just  received.  In  reply,  I  would  say,  that  peoM  being  my  great 
desire,  there  is  but  one  condition  I  would  insist  upon — ^namely,  that  the  men  and 
officers  surrendered  shall  be  disqualified  for  taking  up  arms  again  against  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  until  properly  exchanged.  I  will  meet  you, 
or  will  demgnate  officers  to  meet  any  officers  you  may  name  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, at  any  point  agreeable  to  you,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  definitely  the 
terms  upon  which  the  sonender  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  will  be 

received. 

U.  S.  Gbaitt,  Lieutenan^Genetal. 

GXNXBiLL  B.  £.  LSK. 
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On  the  momiiig  of  the  8th,  as  nothing  was  jet  decided. 
Grant  renewed  the  pnrsidt ;  the  enemj  pushing  as  fast  as  he 
could  for  Appomattox  Station,  and  our  troops  moying  upon 
him  with  equal  footsteps.  Meade's  army  was  now  north  of 
the  Appomattox,  pushing  the  rear-guard,'  but  never  able  to 
bring  it  to  a  decisive  engagement.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
8th,  Sheridan  strikes  the  railroad  at  Appomattox,  and  drivoB 
the  enemy  before  him,  capturing  twenty-five  guns,  a  hospitid- 
train,  and  four  trains  of  cars  with  supplies.  Grant  joins 
Meade  at  noon  of  the  8th,  and  receives  the  following  letter  : 

Apbil  8, 1865. 
Gkmekal — ^I  recdved,  at  a  late  hour,  your  note  of  to-day.  In  mine  of  yoster- 
oay,  I  did  not  intend  to  propose  the  Borrender  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
but  to  ajsk  the  terms  of  your  piopoeition.  To  be  frank,  I  do  not  think  the  emer- 
gency has  arisen  to  call  for  the  surrender  of  this  army ;  but  as  the  restoration  of 
peace  should  be  the  sole  object  of  all,  I  desired  to  know  whether  your  proposals 
would  lead  to  that  end.  I  cannot,  therefore,  meet  you  with  a  view  to  surrender 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia ;  but  as  far  as  your  proposal  may  affect  the 
Confederate  State  forces  under  my  command,  and  tend  to  the  restoration  of 
peace,  I  should  be  pleased  to  meet  you  at  10  A.  M.  to-morrow  on  the  old  stage 
road  to  Richmond,  between  the  picket-lines  of  the  two  armies. 

B.  E.  Leb.  GeneraL 

IiixrTKzrAirr-6EifsaA.L  U.  S.  Gbast. 

To  which  he  answers  as  follows  : 

Afsil  9, 1865. 

Oeheb  AL — ^Your  note  of  yesterday  is  received.    I  have  no  authority  to  treat 

on  the  subject  of  peace ;  the  meeting  proposed  for  10  JL  H.  today,  could  lead  to 

no  good.    I  will  state,  however,  general,  that  I  am  equally  anxious  for  peace 

with  yourself,  and  the  whole  North  entertains  the  same  feeling.    The  terms 

upon  which  peace  can  be  ttftd  are  well  understood.    By  the  South  laying  down 

their  arms  they  will  hasten  that  most  desira*ble   event,  save  thoosands  of 

human  lives^  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  property  not  yet  destroyed,    ^noerely 

hoping  that  all  qur  difficulties  may  be  settled  without  the  loss  of  another  life^ 

I  subscribe  myself,  etc 

U.  S.  Qbaitt,  lieutenant-Geneial. 
Geitsbal  B.  £.  Leb. 

On  the  9th,  Ord  comes  np  to  Appomattox,  and  with  him  the 
Fifth  Corps,  just  as  the  enemy  is  making  a  desperate  effort  to 
break  through  the  cayalry,  and  defeat  it.  This  is  the  end : 
the  last  ditch  is  reached.    A  white  flag  comes  into  the  lines, 
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asking  for  a  suspension  of  hostilities  in  order  to  arrange  terms 
for  surrender.  This  Grant  received  while  going  to  join  Sher- 
idan.   It  was  in  the  following  terms : 

Apbil  9,  1865. 
Genesal — I  reoeiyed  your  note  of  this  morning,  on  tlie  incket-line,  whither 
J  had  oome  to  meet  you,  and  aaoertain  definitely  what  terins  were  embraced  in 
your  propoeal  of  yesterday,  with  reference  to  the  surrender  of  this  army.  I  now 
ask  an  interview  in  accordance  with  the  olfer  contained  in  your  letter  of  yester^ 
day,  for  that  purpose. 

R.  E.  Lbe,  General. 

liXCUTKZrAKT-GXHXBAL  V.  S.  GBAaT. 

The  interview  took  place  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  W. 
McLean,  at  Appomattox  Courthouse;  It  was  brief,  but  con- 
clusive. Sad  in  the  extreme  to  the  Confederate  general,  who 
having  risked  every  thing,  had  lost  all. 

No  pen  can  describe  the  exultation  of  our  troops. 

The  following  view  from  a  rebel  standpoint  is  presented  by 
an  eye-witness  from  the  rebel  side  : 

"  There  is  no  passage  of  history  in  this  heart-breaking  war  which  will,  for  years 
to  oome,  be  more  honorably  mentioned,  and  gratefully  remembered  than  the 
demeanor,  on  the  9th  of  April,  1865,  of  General  Grant  towards  General  Lee.  I 
do  not  so  much  allude  to  the  &cility  with  which  honorable  terms  were  acooid- 
ed  to  the  Confederates,  as  to  the  bearing  of  General  Grant,  and  the  officers 
about  him,  towards  General  Lee.  The  interview  was  brief.  Three  commis- 
sioners upon  either  side  were  immediately  appointed.  The  agreement  to  which 
these  fflx  commissioners  acceded  is  known. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  immediately  that  General  I^  was  seen  riding  to  the  rear, 
dressed  more  gayly  than  usual,  and  begirt  with  his  sword,  the  rumor  of  imme- 
diate surrender  flew  like  wildfire  through  the  Confederates.  It  might  be  im- 
agined that  an  army,  which  had  drawn  its  last  regular  rations  on  the  1st  of 
April,  and,  harassed  incessantly  by  night  and  day,  had  been  marching  and 
fighting  until  the  morning  of  the  9th,  would  have  welcomed  any  thing  like  a 
termination  of  its  sufiferings,  let  it  come  in  what  form  it  might.  Let  those  who 
idlj  imagine  that  the  finer  feelings  are  the  prerogative  of  what  are  called  the 
'upper  classes,'  learn  from  this  and  similar  scenes  to  appreciate  'common 
men.'  As  the  great  Confederate  captain  rode  back  from  his  interview  with 
General  Grant,  the  news  of  the  surrender  acquired  shape  and  consistency,  and 
could  no  longer  be  denied.  The  effect  on  the  worn  and  battered  tioopB--4Kime 
of  whom  had  fought  since  April,  1861,  and  (sparse  survivors  of  hecatombs  of 
fiJlen  comrades)  had  passed  unscathed  through  such  hurricanes  of  shot,  at 
within  four  years  no  other  men  had  ever  experienced — ^passes  mortal  description. 
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"  Wliole  lines  of  battle  rushed  up  to  theb  beloved  old  chief,  and  choking  with 
emotion,  broke  ranks  and  struggled  with  each  other  to  wring  him  once  more 
hy  the  hand.  Men  who  had  fooght  throaghont  the  war,  and  knew  what  the 
agony  and  humiliation  of  that  moment  must  be  to  him,  strove,  with  a  refine- 
ment of  unselfishness  and  tenderness  which  he  alone  could  fully  appreciate,  to 
lighten  his  burden  and  mitigate  his  pain.  With  tears  pouring  down  both 
cheeks,  General  Lee  at  length  commanded  Toice  enough  to  say,  'Men,  we  have 
fought  through  the  war  together.  I  have  done  the  best  that  I  could  for  you.' 
Not  an  eye  that  looked  on  that  scene  was  dry.  Nor  was  this  the  emotion  of 
sickly  sentimentalists,  but  of  rough  and  rugged  men,  familiar  with  hardships, 
danger,  and  death  in  a  thousand  shapes^  mastered  by  sympathy  and  feeling  for 
another  which  they  never  experienced  on  their  own  account.  I  know  of  no 
other  passage  of  military  history  so  touching,  unless,  in  spite  of  the  melo-dra- 
matic  coloring  which  French  historians  have  loved  to  shed  over  the  scene,  it  can 
be  found  in  the  Adieu  de  Fontainebleau. 

"  It  remains  for  me  briefly  to  notice  the  last  parade  of  an  army^  whereof  the 
exploits  will  be  read  with  pride  so  long  as  the  English  tongue  is  spoken.  In 
puisnance  of  an  arrangement  of  the  six  commissioners,  the  Confederate  army 
march^  by  divisions,  on  the  morning  of  April  the  12th,  to  a  spot  at  the 
Appomattox  Courthouse,  where  they  stacked  arms  and  deposited  accoutre- 
ments. Upon  this  solemn*  occasion  Major-Qeneral  Qibbon  represented  the 
United  States  authorities.  With  the  same  exalted  and  conspicuous  delicacy 
which  he  had  exhibited  throughout  the  closing  scenes.  General  Grant  was  not 
again  visible  after  his  final  interview  with  General  Lee.  About  seven  thousand 
eight  hundred  Confederates  marched  vrith  their  muskets  in  their  hands,  and 
were  followed  by  about  eighteen  thousand  unarmed  stragglers,  who  'claimed  to 
be  included  in  the  capitulation.  Each  Confederate  soldier  was  furnished  with 
printed  form  of  parole,  which  vras  filled  up  for  him  by  his  own  officers,  and  a 
duplicate  handed  to  a  deagnated  Federal  officer.  By  the  evening  of  the  12th 
the  paroles  were  generally  distributed,  and  the  disbanded  men  began  to  scatter 
through  the  country.  Hardly  one  of  them  had  a  farthing  of  money.  Scms  of 
them  had  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  miles  to  travel,  over  a  ooimtry 
of  which  the  scanty  railroads  were  utterly  annihilated." 

The  correspondence  gives  the  exact  terms. 

Appomattox  Couiithousz,  Va.,  April  9, 1865. 
General — In  accordance  "with  the  substance  of  my  letter  to  you  of  the  Sih 
instant,  I  prdpoee  to  receive  the  surrender  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  on 
the  following  terms— ^to  wit :  Rolls  of  all  the  officers  and  men  to  be  made  in 
duplicate,  one  copy  to  be  given  to  an  officer  to  be  designated  by  me,  the  other 
to  be  retained  by  such  officer  or  officers  as  you  may  designate.  The  officers  to 
give  their  individual  paroles  not  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Government  ol  ^ 
the  United  States  until  properly  exchanged  ;  and  each  company  or  regimental 
commander  to  sign  a  like  parole  for  the  men  of  their  commands.    The  arms^ 
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artfllery,  and  pablie  property  to  be  packed  and  stacked,  and  turned  over  to  tlie 
cffloeTB  appointed  by  me  to  receive  tbem.  This  will  not  embrace  the  slde^Riw 
of  the  offioers,  nor  their  private  horaeB  or  baggage.  This  done,  each  offioor 
and  man  will  be  allowed  to  retain  to  his  home,  not  to  be  disturbed  by  United 
States  anthority  so  long  as  they  observe  their  paroleSf  and  the  laws  in  foroa 
where  th^  may  reside. 

U.  S.  QJUOST,  Lientenant-QenaiaL 
GxKSRiLL  B.  E.  Ln. 

HsADQViBnats  Abxt  NoBTsnor  Vixenm, 
April  9,  I860. 

GkneraI/— I  have  received  your  letter  of  this  date,  containing  the  terms  d 
surrender  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  as  proposed  by  yoxL  As  th^  aie 
substantially  the  same  as  those  expressed  in  yoor  letter  of  the  8th  instant,  they 
are  accepted.  I  will  proceed  to  designate  the  proper  o£Boers  to  cany  the  stipn- 
lations  into  effect. 

,  B.  E.  Lee,  GeneraL 

LlBUTKKAlIT>GBirB]LAX  U.  S.  GbANT. 

Gibbon's  command,  with  the  Fifth  Corps  nnder  Griffin,  and 
McKenzie's  cavaby,  were  ordered  to  remain  at  Appomattox, 
while  the  process  of  paroling  was  going  on,  and  to  take 
charge  of  the  public  property.  Grant  immediately  set  the 
remainder  of  the  army  in  motion  for  Bnrkesvifle.  The  great 
event  had  been  achieved.  Lee,  the  greatest  man  as  weU  as 
the  ranking  soldier  in  the  Confederacy,  had  given  np  the 
cause,  and' his  influence  broke  up  the  rebellion.  Grant,  after 
weary  months,  or  rather  a  long  year,  of  the  most  arduous 
and  responsible  military  labor  ever  performed  By  a  general, 
had  seen  the  issue  of  all  his  plans,  desires,  and  hopes  in  a 
complete  success.  The  coimtry  again  rung  with  his  name. 
The  few  bitter  and  cold  men  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
terms  he  accorded  to  Lee,  spoke  only  in  whispers.  He  had 
not  been  in  their  pay  or  service,  he  had  acted  for  the  Union, 
and  the  cause  of  humanity.  And  it  mu^t  have  given  his 
heart  a  glow  of  pleasure,  that  he  could  put  one  drop  of  com- 
•fort  into  the  bitter  cup,  now  drained  to  the  dregs  by  an  an- 
tagonist so  skilful,  and  a  rebel  so  brave,  chivahrous,  and  noble 
as  General  E.  E.  Lee. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood  :  there  is  no  casuistry  which 
can  metamorphose  treason ;  but  the  rebel  chiefe  will  always  be 
regarded  as  brave,  self-sacrificing  soldiers,  and  brilliant  gen- 
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erals,  by  every  military  scholar ;  and  they  are  held  in  greater 
respect,  we  venture  to  say,  by  none  more  fully  than  by  their 
chief  conqueror,  Lieutenant-General  Ulysses  S.  Orani 

BHEBUAK. 

But  little  remains  to  be  told. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  Grant's  letter,^ which  we  have  presented 
in  a  former  page,  Sherman  moved  at  once  upon  Johnston, 
who  retreated  rapidly  before  him  through  Kaleigh,  which 
Sherman  entered  on  the  13th.  On  the  12th  he  had  received 
the  news  of  Lee's  surrender.  This  gave  Johnston  a  hint  upon 
which  to  speak.  On  the  14th  a  correspondence  was  opened 
between  Johnston  and  Sherman,  and  there  was  a  suspension 
of  hostilities  until  the  memorandum  of  the  agreement  could 
be  submitted  to  the  President  for  his  approval.  On  that  very 
day,  the  humane,  hard-working,  honest,  and  honored  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  killed  by  an  assassin,  and  Sherman's  memoran- 
dum fell  into  critical  hands,  which  treated  it  and  him  with 
tindeserved  severity. 

The  subject  is  now  too  well  known  in  all  its  bearings  to 
need  discussion  here.  Grant  went  down  to  Kaleigh,  which  he 
reached  on  the  24th  of  April,  with  disapproval  and  new  in- 
structions, and  the  truce  was  terminated  the  same  day.  But 
there  was  to  be  no  more  fighting.  On  the  25th  there  was 
another  meeting  between  Sherman  and  Johnston,  which  re- 
sulted in  a  surrender  of  the  rebel  army  on  the  same  terms 
which  Grant  had  accorded  to  Lee.  This  surrender  was  re- 
ceived by  Sherman. 

We  must  not  close  without  mentioning  the  rapid  operations 
in  other  parts  of  the  field,  which  now  hurried  events  to  a 
finality. 

STONEMAN. 

Stoneman  started  on  the  20th  of  March,  by  way  of  Boone, 
in  North  Carolina ;  struck  the  railroad  at  Wytheville,  Cham- 
bersburg,  and  Big  Lick ;  and  sent  one  colunm  to  approach 
Lynchburg  and  destroy  the  bri(^es.     The  main  body  do* 
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ployed  between  New  Biyer  and  Big  lick,  then  to  Greensboio , 
breaking  np  and  burning  the  bridges  between  Greensboro'  and 
Danville,  and  also  those  between  Greensboro'  and  the  YadkLn, 
with  many  rich  depots  of  supplies.  At  Salisbury  he  beat  the 
rebel  General  Gardner,  taking  from  him  fourteen  guns  and 
one  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-four  prisoners ;  and  after 
tearing  up  fifteen  miles  of  railroad,  with  the  bridges  towards 
Charlotte,  he  returned  to'Slatersville. 

Sherman  desired  that  Stoneman  should  join  him,  but  acting 
in  accordance  with  the  orders  received  from  Thomas,  and 
according  to  a  discretion  which  he  deemed  his  right,  he 
did  not. 

CAKBT  AT  MOBILE. 

The  movements  upon  Mobile  will  only  need  to  be  epitomized. 
On  the  20th  of  March,  the  Sixteenth  Corps,  under  A.  J. 
Smith,  was  moved  by  water  from  Fort  Gaines  to  Fish  River  ; 
and  the  Thirteenth,  under  Gordon  Granger,  from  Fort  Mor- 
gan, joined  Smith.  These  combined  troops  invested  Spanish 
Fort,  opposite  Mobile,  near  the  eastern  shore  of  Mobile  Bay. 
On  the  27th,  Steele  moves  from  Pensacola  and  invests  Fort 
Blakely,  on  the  Tensaw  Biver.  On  the  8th  of  April,  Spanish 
Fort,  after  an  attack  by  our  troops,  is  evacuated.  Fort 
Blakely  is  abandoned  on  the  9th.  The  enemy  retire  into 
Mobile.  Alabama  Biver  is  thus  opened,  and  the  northern  ap- 
proaches to  Mobile.  The  city,  no  longer  tenable,  is  evacuated 
by  our  troops  on  the  11th,  and  occupied  by  Canby's  forces  on 
the  12th. 

Wilson's  coiocand. 

The  cavalry  expedition,  which  Grant  had  directed  Thomas 
to  send  out  under^  General  Wilson,  started  on  the  22d  of 
March,  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  strong,  from  Chickasaw, 
Alabama,  and  achieved  a  series  of  successes.  On  the  1st  of 
April,  Wilson  encotmtered  Forrest  near  Ebenezer  Church,  and 
beat  him.  On  the  2d  he  captured  Sehna,  a  veiy  important 
pointy  defended  by  Forrest  with  seven  thousand  men.    Thert 
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he  took  three  thousand  prisoners  and  thoroughly  destroyed 
the  enemy's  works  and  factories.  On  the  4th  he  entered 
Tuscaloosa,  and  on  the  10th  Inarched  upon  Montgomery, 
which  he  took  on  the  14th.  At -that  point  he  divided  his  force, 
sending  one  portion  to  West  Point,  where  they  captured 
four  guns  and  destroyed  the  railroad  works.  The  other 
column  moved  on  Columbus,  which  they  took,  capturing  also 
fifteen  hundred  prisoners,  destroyed  the  factories,  and  taking 
^ffy-two  guns.  On  the  20th  he  received  the  surrender  of 
Macon  from  Howell  Cobb  ;  and  on  the  11th  of  May  a  detach- 
ment of  his  force  caught  Jefferson  Davis,  while  he  was  trying 
to  escape  in  disguise. 

General  Dick  Taylor,  at  Citronelle,  Alabama,  surrendered 
to  Canby,  May  4th,  aU  the  rebel  forces  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
about  twenty  thousand  in  aU,  on  terms  substantially  the  same 
as  those  accorded  by  Grant  to  Lee. 

General  Edmund  Kirby  Smith,  notwithstanding  these  good 
examples,  was  for  a  time  defiant ;  but  Grant  sent  Sheridan 
down  to  Texas  to  bring  him  to  terms ;  and,  deeming  it  useless 
to  hold  out  any  longer.  Smith  left  his  army  to  disband  itself, 
while  Buckner,  assuming  the  command,  surrendered  the  small 
body  that  remained  on  the  26th  of  May. 

We  cannot  better  finish  this  chapter  than  by  quoting  the 
eloquent  and  truthful  tribute  with  which  General  Ghrant  closes 
his  masterly  report. 

**  It  has  been  my  fortune  to  see  the  armies  of  both  the  West  and  East  fight 
battles,  and  from  what  I  have  seen  I  know  there  is  no  difference  in  their  fight< 
ing  qualities.  All  that  it  was  possible  for  men  to  do  in  battle,  they  have  done. 
The  Western  armies  oommenoed  their  battles  in  the  Missisuppi  Valley,  and  re- 
ceived the  final  surrender  of  the  remnant  of  the  principal  army  opposed  to  them 
in  North  Carolina.  The  armies  of  the  East  commenced  their  battles  on  the 
river  from  which  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  derived  its  name,  and  received  the 
final  surrender  of  their  old  antagonist  at  Appomattox  Courthouse,  Va.  TIm 
splendid  achievements  of  each  have  nationalized  our  victories,  removed  all  ae» 
tional  jealousies,  of  which  we  have  unfortunately  experienced  too  much,  and 
the  cause  of  crimination  and  recrimination  that  might  have  followed  had  either 
flection  failed  in  its  duty.  All  have  a  proud  record,  and  all  sections  can  weU 
congratulate  themselves  and  each  other  for  having  done  their  full  share  in  rs- 
fltoving  the  Bupremacy  of  law  over  every  foot  of  tarritory  belonging  to  HhtB 
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United  States.  Let  tbem  hope  for  perpetual  peace  and  harmony  wi{h  tlMt 
enem^  whose  manhood,  however  xoiataken  the  cause,  drew  forth  soch  bercv- 
lean  deeds  of  valor." 


CONCLUSION. 

We  have  reached  the  end  of  our  task,  which  was  to  pre* 
sent  a  military  biography  of  General  Grant.  He  at  once 
advised  the  redaction  of  the  great  armies,  a  work  which, 
beginning  on  the  day  of  Lee's  surrender,  has  steadily  pro- 
gressed, until  we  have  now  only  the  needed  force  for  a  qvasi 
peace  establishment.  Before  this,  however,  in  a  vast  and 
splendid  pageant  of  two  days'  continuance,  beginning  on 
Tuesday,  the  22d  of  May,  the  great  armies  of  Meade  and 
Sherman  were  reviewed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  Lieutenant-General,  on  Penn* 
sylvania  Avenue,  amid  the  most  enthusiastic  demonstrations 
of  a  concourse  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  Union. 

He  narrowly— let  us  say  providentially — escaped  the  fate  of 
the  honored  and  beloved  President,  having  at  first  designed 
to  be  at  the  theatre  on  the  night  of  the  14th  of  April,  but, 
guided  by  some  good  angel,  he  set  out  to  the  North  instead. 

He  has  made  tours  of  pleasure  and  inspection  to  the  West, 
to  Canada,  to  the  South ;  and  everywhere  throngs  press  to 
see,  and  take  the  hand  of  the  quiet,  unpretending,  sturdy 
man,  who  has  saved  his  country,  and  won  so  glorious  a  fame. 
At  West  Point,  the  plain  cadet  of  1844  received  in  1866  aQ 
the  honors  of  his  Alma  Mater  as  the  generalissimo  of  the 
great  war. 

He  was  made  a  Doctor  of  Laws  by  Harvard  and  a 
number  of  other  institutions. 

On  the  7th  of  January,  1865,  a  number  of  the  principal 
citizens  of  Philadelphia  presented  him,  with  a  handsome 
house,  thoroughly  furnished,  in  Chestnut-street,  above 
Twentieth.  To  tell  of  his  honors,  and  the  gifts  he  has 
received,  would  fill  a  volume  such  as  this.  Among  the 
ovations  which  he  received,  there  was  none,  perhaps, 
more  grateful  to  him  than  that  at  his  old  home,  Galensi 
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minois,  on  the  28th  of  Augast,  1865.  There  were  arches 
decorated  with  the  long  scroll  of  his  victories,  enthu- 
siastic plaudits  from  his  old  friends  and  fellow-citizens; 
and  Qver  the  street  where  he  lived  and  the  sidewalk  which  he 
had  calumniated,  was  the  motto  :  "  General,  the  sidewalk  is 
built.*'  The  fond  thought  which  had  prompted  such  an 
expression  of  his  ambition — to  be  Mayor*  of  Galena,  and 
build  the  sidewalk — ^thus  treasured  by  his  old  friends,  would 
touch  the  heart  of  Grant,  when  "the  applause  of  listening 
senates"  would  have  little  power  to  move  him. 

Early  in  December  his  constant  friend,  Mr.  Washbume,  of 
Illinois,  introduced  into  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  a  bill 
to  make  him  a  Oeneral.  It  would  not  only  be  a  just  tribute 
to  him,  but  it  would  make  right  what  is  now  wrong  in  our 
system,  and  relieve  us  from  the  absurdity  of  a  lieuienanlh 
general  as  commander-in-chief — ^lieutenant  to  no  one. 

Of  General  Grant's  talents  and  character  it  is  unnecessary 
to  add  a  single  word.  Sagacious,  brave,  skilful,  his  strongest 
element,  subsidizing  all  the  rest,  is  that  tenacity  of  purpose, 
that  iron  will,  which  was  the  characteristic  of  Wellington,  and 
which  won  the  Waterloo  of  the  Great  Eebpllion. 

Closely  connected  with  this  is  his  moral  courage.  He  dares 
to  do  right,  without  respect  of  persons  or  opinions.  His  re- 
ports are  fall  of  clear  criticisms  of  his  generals.  Courteous 
and  kind,  he  never  regards  private  feelings  where  great  public 
interests  are  at  stake. 

Joined  to  these  quahties  is  a  modesty  which  displays  itself 
in  an  unostentatious  demeanor,  and  in  great  reticence  at  aU 
times. 

He  is  an  admirable  judge  of  men.  In  this  he  is  like  the 
great  emperor.  Grant's  generals  have  been  judiciously 
chosen,  each  for  his  specific  work — Sherman  for  Atlanta, 
Thomas  for  Nashville,  Sheridan  for  the  Shenandoah  and  Five 
Porks,  Meade  for  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  And  when  they^ 
did  well,  no  spice  of  envy  ever  kept  him  from  rejoicing  in  their 
success,  and  awarding  them  the  highest  praise.  Of  Meade, 
whose  position  was  sometimes  a  painful  one,  by  reason  of  the 
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overshadowing  presence  of  the  general-in-chief,  he  sajs,  in 
qpeaking  of  his  appointment  as  major-general : 

"General  Meade  was  appointed  at  017  solicitation,  after  a  campaign  the 
most  protracted,  and  covering  more  severely  contested  battles,  than  any  of 
which  we  have  any  account  in  history. 

"  I  have  been  with  General  Meade  daring  the  whole  campaign,  and  not  only 
made  the  reconmiendation  upon  a  conviction  that  this  recognition  of  his  ser- 
vices was  fully  won,  but  that  he  was  eminently  qualified  for  the  command  such 
rank  would  entitle  him  to. 

"  General  Meade  is  one  of  our  truest  men  and  ablest  officers.  He  has  been 
constantly  with  that  army  confronting  the  strongest,  best  appointed,  and  most 
confident  army  in  the  South.  He,  therefore,  has  not  had  the  same  opportunity 
of  winning  laurels  so  distinctly  marked  as  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  other  gen- 
en^B ;  but  I  defy  any  man  to  name  a  commander  who  would  do  more  than  he 
has  done  with  the  same  chances." 

Of  Sherman  he  says,  speaking  of  the  battle  of  Pittsburg 
Landing:  "To  his  iadividual  eflforts  I  am  indebted  for  the 
success  of  that  battle."  His  praises  of  Sheridan  have  been 
recorded  in  former  pages. 

And  these,  be  it  remembered,  are  not  the  wholesale  lauda- 
tions with  which  military  reports  are  usually  filled,  but  Just 
judgments,  conscientiously  expressed.  We  may  say  of  him 
as  did  Tacitus  of  Agricola :  "  Nee-  Agricola  uvquam  per  alios 
gesta  avidus  intercepit ;  $eu  centurio^  seu  pro^ectus^  incorrvptum 
facti  testem  habebaV 

An  enemy  to  be  dreaded,  he  was  always  courteous,  kind, 
and  humane  to  a  conquered  foe. 

A  patriot  of  large  heart,  he  has  done  more  than  any  other 
man  to  save  his  country  in  its  day  of  bitter  peril. 

To  say  that  he  is  the  first  soldier  of  the  age,  is  but  to  ap- 
peal to  the  facts  already  narrated.  Perhaps  we  accord  a 
higher  praise  when  we  declare,  without  flattfery,  that  he  is  the 
most  distinguished  American  of  the  regenerated  Bepubiic  Let 
him  be  cherished  and  honored  accordingly. 
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CHAPTEBXLL 

THE  LIEUTENANT-GENEBAL's  HHJTABY  HOUSEHOLD. 

General  Rawlinb,  chief  of  btafe.—Colohel  Bowers. — Qeneral  CoiiflTOOK.-- 
Colonel  Babcock. — Colonel  Porter,— Colonel  Hudson. — Colonel  Badeau. — 
Colonel  Parker. — Major  Leet.— Captain  Dunn.— General  Williams.— Gek- 
xbal  WEBsfBR.— Colonel  Laoow.— Colonel  Hilltkr.— General  MoPrersok. — 
Colonel  Rowley.— Colonel  Kiogin.— Colonel  Iurie.— Major  Prime.— Colonel 
Duff. — General  Wilson. — General  Dent. — General  Kent. — General  Bar- 

VABD.— <30L0NEL  DiOEET. — GENERAL  SmITH. 

However  the  biographer  may  be  deterred  by  motives  of 
delicacy  from  intruding  into  the  domestic  circle  of  the  lien* 
tenant-general,  it  is  plainly  a  part  of  his  duty  to  present  to 
his  readers  the  personality  of  those  officers  who  surround  him, 
and,  by  his  own  choice,  constitute  his  military  household. 
The  world  is  anxious  to  know  the  nature  and  characters  of  the 
men  by  whom  his  will  is  transmitted,  and  the  details  of  his 
plans  presented  daily  to  his  armies.  To  satisfy  this  demand, 
we  present  the  following  brief  sketches  of  the  most  noted  of 
these  officers. 

GEKEBAL  JOHN  A.  RAWLIKS,  CHIEF  OF  STAFK. 

Major-General  John  A.  Bawlins  is  the  son  of  James  D.  and 
Looisa  Eawlins.  He  was  bom  February  13,  1831,  in  Jo- 
Daviess  County,  State  of  Illinois,  and  resided  there  until  he 
entered  the  service,  in  September,  1861.  His  occupations, 
until  November,  1853,  were  farming  and  burning  charcoaL 
Three  years  of  this  time,  principally  from  the  winter  seasons, 
were  devoted  to  acquiring  an  education — ^two  years  and  four 
months  of  the  three  years  in  attending  the  neighborhood* 
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school,  and  the  remaining  eight  months  at  the  Bock  RiYor 
Seminary,  at  Mount  Morris,  Illinois.  In  November,  1853,  he 
began  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  I.  P.  Stevens,  Esq.,  of 
Galena,  Illinois,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  that  State  in 
October,  1864.  He  at  once  commenced  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  copartnership  with  his  law-instructor,  and  con- 
tinued until  August,  1855,  when,  by  mutual  agreement,  the 
copartnership  was  dissolved,  and  the  business  retained  and 
carried  on  by  him.  In  February,  1858,  he  took  into  copart- 
nership in  the  practice  David  Sheean,  Esq.,  which  copartner- 
ship still  existed  when  Eawlins  entered  the  service. 

In  politics  he  was  a  Democrat,  and  was  active  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  principles  of  that  party,  adhering  to  Mr.  Douglas 
as  their  exponent ;  and  was  candidate  for  presidential  elector 
from  the  First  congressional  district  of  that  State,  on  the 
Douglas  ticket,  in  1860,  and  canvassed  his  district  in  its  sup- 
port, holding  joint  discussions  in  each  county  with  the  Bepub- 
lican  candidate  for  presidential  elector,  Judge  Allen  C.  Fuller. 
His  party  and  personal  friends  awarded  to  him  much  credit 
for  ability  in  these  discussions. 

Having  done,  in  his  judgment,  all  that  one  in  his  position 
coidd  to  avert  the  war,  when  it  did  come,  he  had  no  doubt  its 
to  the  duty  of  every  American  citizen  to  support  his  country 
and  maintain  in  authority  its  constitutionally  elected  Execu- 
tive, even  to  the  laying  down  of  his  life,  if  need  be  ;  and  with 
aU  his  ability  and  influence,  he  sought  to  make  this  the  gen- 
erally received  view  of  others,  especially  of  his  own  party. 
On  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  first  BuU  Eun  disaster,  he 
commenced,  in  conjunction  with  John  E.  Smith  (now  brevet 
major-general  of  volunteers)  and  J.  A.  Maltby  (now  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers),  to  raise  the  Forty-fifth  or  "  Lead-mine 
Eegiment,"  Illinois  Infantry  Volunteers ;  when,  in  August, 
he  received  from  General  Grant,  with  whom  he  had  been 
acquainted  from  the  time  of  his  settling  in  Galena  (and  for 
whose  house  in  that  place  he  was  the  attorney),  without  hav- 
ing sought  it,  the  tender  of  a  position  on  his  staff,  which  he 
accepted.    The  dangerous  illness  of  Mrs.  Bawlins  (who  had 
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been  long  a  sufferer  from  consumption,  and  was  then  at  h^ 
father's,  Mr.  Hiram  Smith,  at  Goshen,  N.  Y.),  called  him  East, 
where  he  remained  by  her  side  until  her  decease,  August  30. 
With  this  severe  personal  affliction  resting  upon  him,  he  made 
arrangements  for  the  care  of  the  three  children  that  she 
left — a  son  and  two  daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  in  his 
fifth  year — and  joined  General  Grant,  on  the  15th  of  Septem- 
ber, at  Cairo,  Illinois,  as  his  assistant  adjutant-general,  with 
the  rank  of  captain,  having  been  appointed  such  the  30th  of 
the  preceding  month ;  and  was  with  him  from  that  time,  in  all 
his  battles,  and  campaigns,  and  military  operations  in  the 
field,  until  the  surrender  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  at 
Appomattox  Courthouse,  Va.,  except  about  two  months — from 
the  31st  of  July,  1864:,  to  the  1st  of  October  following — when 
he  was  absent>for  the  treatment  of  a  severe  bronchial  affec- 
tion he  had  contracted  in  the  service.  He  has  since  been 
with  him  in  Washington.  The  relations  between  Grant  and 
Bawlins,  personally  and  oflScially,  are,  and  have  always  been, 
of  the  most  intimate,  friendly,  and  confidential  character.  He 
was  commissioned  major  and  assistant  adjutant-general,  to 
rank  from  the  date  of  the  surrender  of  Fort  Donelson ;  was 
assigned  in  orders  as  assistant  adjutant-general  and  chief  of 
staff,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  November  1,  1862  ; 
was  appoiQted  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  to  rank  from 
August  11,  1863  ;  brevetted  major-general  of  volunteers^  to 
rank  from  February  24,  1865.  March  3,  1865,  he  was  ap- 
pointed chief  of  staff  to  the  lieutenant-general  commanding, 
with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  the  United  States  Army ; 
and  he  has  since  been  brevetted  major-general,  United  States 
Army,  to  rank  from  March  13, 1865. 

Note. — ^In  order  to  indicate  clearly  the  estimation  in  which  General  Raw- 
lins is  held  by  Qeneral  Qrant,  we  publish  the  following  letters,  which  could  not 
be  coached  in  stronger  terms :  ^ 

UXADQUARTXRS   DxPABTIIBNT  OF  THB  TbNKBSSBX, 

Vickrtburg,  Miss.,  July  ^7, 1863. 
BaiGADiEBrGENERAij  L.  Thohas,  Adjutant- General  of  the  Army : 

QfneraI/— I  would  respectfully  recommend,  for  gallant  and  meritorion* 
•enricesy  and  for  extreme  fitness  ibr  command  corresponding  to  the  increased 
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tank,  the  following  promotions,  to  wit :  Brigadier-General  Greenrille  M.  Dodga, 
Brigadier-Qeneral  Alvin  P.  Hovey,  Brigadier-General  John  E.  Smith,  Brigadier- 
General  W.  S.  Smith,  to  be  major-generals  of  volunteers ;  and  Colonel  Charliaa 
B.  Wood,  Seventy-sixth  Ohio ;  Colonel  Alexander  Chambers,  Sixteenth  Iowa ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel  John  A.  Rawlins,  assistant  adjutant-general ;  Colonel  Giles 

A.  Smith,  Eighth  Missouri ;  Colonel  John  M.  Corse,  Sixth  Iowa ;  Colonel  John 

B.  Sanborn,  Fourth  Minnesota ;  Colonel  W.  Q.  Gresham,  Fifty-third  Indiana; 
Colonel  M.  F.  Force,  Twentieth  Oliio ;  Colonel  T.  Kilby  Smith,  Fifty-fourth 
Ohio,  to  be  brigadier-generals  of  volunteers.  These  oflBcers  have  all  rendered 
valuable  services  in  the  field,  and  will  fill  the  place  for  which  they  are  recom- 
mended well. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  John  A.  Rawlins  has  been  my  assistant  adjutant-geneRkL 
from  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion.  No  officer  has  now  a  more  honorable 
reputation  than  he  has ;  and  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  he  would  make  a 
good  corps  commander.  This  promotion  I  would  particularly  ask  as  a  reward 
of  merit. 

I  am,  general,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  XJ.  S.  Grant,  Major-GenetaL 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  4,  1864. 
Hon.  H.  Wilson,  Chmrman  Com.  JMUitary  Affairs : 

Sir — I  would  most  respectfully,  but  earnestly,  ask  for  the  confirmatiaii  of 
Brigadier-General  John  A.  Rawlins  by  your  honorable  body.  General  Rawlins 
has  served  with  me  from  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion.  1  know  he  has  most 
richly  earned  his  present  position.  He  comes  the  nearest  being  indispensable 
to  me  of  any  officer  in  the  service.  But  if  his  confirmation  is  dependent  on  his 
oonmumding  troops,  he  shall  command  troops  at  once.  There  is  no  department 
commander,  near  where  he  has  served,  that  would  not  most  gladly  give  him  the 
very  largest  and  most  responsible  command  his  rank  would  entitle  him  to. 

Believing  a  short  letter  on  this  subject  more  acceptable  than  a  long  one,  I 
will  only  add,  that  it  is  my  earnest  desire  that  General  Rawlins  should  be  con- 
firmed :  that  if  he  fails,  besides  the  loss  it  will  be  to  the  service  and  to  me  per- 
sonally, I  shall  feel,  that  by  keeping  with  me  a  valuable  officer,  because  he 
made  himself  valuable,  I  have  worked  him  an  injury. 
With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  U.  S.  Grant,  Lieutenant-General  U.  S.  A- 

\ 

HSADQUARTXRa   ARMIES  OT  TUX  UkITBD  StATBS, 

City  Point,  Va.,  February  28,  1865. 
Dear  Washburnb — ^Inclosed  I  send  you  a  letter  just  received  from  Colonel 
DujQT,  late  of  my  staff.  I  should  be  delighted  if  an  act  should  pass  Congress 
giving  the  commander  of  the  army  a  chief  of  staff  with  the  rank  of  a  brigadier- 
general  in  the  regular  army.  It  is  necessary  to  have  such  an  officer,  and  I  see 
no  reason  why  the  law  should  not  give  it.  It  would  also  reward  an  officer  who 
has  won  more  deserved  reputation  in  this  war  than  any  othjsr  who  has  acted 
throughout  purely  as  a  staff-officer. 
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I  write  to  you  instead  of  Dnft,  knowing  joxa  present  friendship  for  Rawlins 
as  well  as  mjself,  and  because  jou  are  in  a  place  to  help  the  thing  along,  if 
you  think  well  of  it. 

(Signed)  U.  S.  Grai<(T,  Lieatenant^eneral  U.  S.  A. 


OTHEB  OFFICEBS  OF  THE  LIEUTENANT- GENERAL's  STAEP. 

Brevet  Colonel  Theodore  S.  Bowers  is  from  Illinois.  He 
entered  the  service  in  August;  1861,  as  a  private  in  the  Forty- 
eighth  Regiment  Illinois  Infantry  Volunteers,  decHning  a 
commission,  and  served  with  it  until  the  return  of  General 
Grant's  reconnoissstnce  in  Kentucky,  in  January,  1862,  when 
he  was  detailed  as  clerk  at  his  headquarters,  and  was  with 
him  at  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  and  until  about  the  9th  of 
March  following,  when  he  accepted  the  first-lieutenancy  of 
his  company,  declining  the  captaincy,  which  was  tendered 
him.  He  was  with  his  company  and  regiment  at  the  battle 
of  Shiloh,  during  which  he  wqs  again  ordered  on  duty  at 
General  Grant's  headquarters,  and  appointed  an  aid-de-camp. 
In  November,  1862,  he  was  made  a  captain  and  aid-de-camp, 
and  soon  after  a  major  and  judge-advocate  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee ;  and  in  September,  1863,  was  assigned  assistant 
adjutant-general,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  vice 
Colonel  Rawlins,  promoted,  and  from  that  time  forward  to  the 
surrender  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  at  Appomattox 
Courthouse,  was  General  Grant's  chief  assistant  adjutant- 
general  in  the  field ;  and  having  shared  with  him  the  hard- 
ships and  dangers  of  the  war,  he  is  retained  in  the  same 
position,  and  continues  in  the  able  and  efficient  discharge  of 
his  duties  at  "Washington.  For  his  faithful  and  eminent  ser- 
vices, his  ability  and  fitness,  he  was  appointed,  in  September, 
1864,  a  major  and  assistant  adjutant-general  in  the  United 
States  Army.  He  is  a  printer  by  trade,  and  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  edited  a  Democratic  newspaper  in  Southern 
Illinois.  He  is  an  officer  of  fine  judgment,  high  sense  of 
honor,  conscientious  in  his  duties,  and  possessing  the  full  con- 
fidence of  the  lieutenant-general.     Of  this  confidence  no  one 
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is  more  deserving,  for  none  have  labored  more  arduously  or 
more  loyally  in  his  interest  and  the  success  of  our  arms. 

Brevet  Brigadier-General  Cyrus  B.  Comstock,  United 
States  Army,  is  fi-om  Massachusetts,  and  a  graduate  of  West 
Point.  He  reported  to  General  Grant  immediately  after  the 
commencement  of  the  investment  of  Vicksburg,  and  was 
assigned  to  duty  with  Major  F.  E.  Prime,  chief-engineer. 
Major  Prime  being  soon  after  taken  dangerously  iU,  and  sent 
North  for  recovery,  he  succeeded  to  his  duties,  and  served 
throughout  the  siege,  and  until  September  following,  when,  on 
account  of  dangerous  ilhiess,  he,  too,  was  compelled  to  go 
North.  In  November,  1863,  he  was  assigned  as  assistant 
inspector-general,  with  the  rank  of  Ueutenant-colonel,  vice 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Wilson,  promoted;  and  upon  General 
Grant's  promotion  to  the  lieutenant-generalcy,  he  was  ap- 
pointed senior  aid  on  his  staff,  and  was  with  him  in  his  cam- 
paign and  battles  from  Culpepper  to  the  front  of  Petersburg 
and  the  operations  on  the  nortb  of  the  James.  He  accom- 
panied the  expedition  under  General  Butler  against  Fort 
Fisher,  and  also  the  one  under  General  Terry,  being  assigned 
in  orders  as  chief-engineer  of  the  latter ;  and  for  his  eminent  ser- 
vices in  it  was  brevetted  brigadier-general  in  the  United  States 
Army.  Early  in  March,  1865,  he  was  sent  by  General  Grant 
to  General  Canby,  and  was  with  that  officer  in  the  capture  of 
Spanish  Fort,  Fort  Blakely,  and  at  the  faU  of  Mobile.  Prior 
to  his  joining  General  Grant,  he  served  with  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  throughout  the  Peninsula  campaign,  and  until  after 
the  battle  of  ChanceUorsville.  He  is  a  soldier  of  great  moral 
courage  and  pure  bravery,  energetic  and  untiring  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  and  ever  seeking  to  advance  the  interests 
of  the  service  ;  a  close  student,  and  one  of  the  ablest  officers 
of  his  corps. 

Brevet  Colonel  Orville  E.  Babcock,  United  States  Army, 
is  from  Vermont,  and  a  graduate  of  West  Point.  Upon  Gen- 
eral Grant's  promotion  to  the  lieutenant-generalcy,  he"  was 
appointed  aid-de-camp,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel, 
upon  his  staff,  and  served  with  marked  and  distinguished 
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ability  in  all  his  campaigns  and  battles  from  Culpepper  to 
Appomattox  Courthouse.  He  is  of  the  corps  of  engineers, 
and  served  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  through  the  Penin- 
sula campaign,  and  until  the  Ninth  Corps,  in  which  he  was 
assistant  inspector-general,  was  ordered  West.  He  was  in 
the  sieges  of  Vicksburg ;  Jackson,  Mississippi ;  and  Knoxville, 
Tennessee ;  and  at  the  latter  place  particularly,  was  conspicu- 
ous for  his  gallantry  and  soldierly  bearing  in  repulsing  the 
rebel  assault  on  Fort  Sanders.  As  a  thoroughly  practical 
soldier  in  all  the  details  and  art  of  war,  no  staflf-oflScer  of  the 
army  enjoys  a  more  enviable  reputation  than  Colonel  Bab- 
oock.  He  combines  with  his  soldierly  attainments  great  per- 
sonal popularity. 

Bbevet  Colonel  Hoeace  Pobteb,  United  States  Army,  is 
from  Pennsylvania,  and  a  graduate  of  West  Point.  He  is  a 
captain  of  ordnance,  served  in  the  Department  of  the  South, 
participated  in  the  siege  and  capture  of  Fort  Pulaski,  as 
chief  of  ordnance  in  the  field,  and  as  commander  of  heavy 
artillery,  and  was  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  the  Pen- 
insular Campaign,  being  the  chief  ordnance-officer  in  the  field. 
In  October,  1862,  he  joined  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  and  served 
with  it  until  the  battle  of  Stone  Kiver,  when  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Army  and  Department  of  the  Cumberland  as 
chief  ordnance-officer,  and  was  with  General  Kosecrans  in  his 
campaign  and  battles  from  Murfreesboro'  to  Chickamauga, 
receiving  from  that  officer. and  his  subordinates  the  highest 
commendation  for  his  efficiency.  Upon  General  Grant's  being 
made  lieutenant-general,  he  appointed  him  an  aid-de-camp, 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  he  was  with  him  in 
his  battles  and  campaigns  froAi  Culpejfper  to  Appomattox 
Courthouse,  paiiicipating  with  General  Sheridan  in  the  battle 
of  Five  Forks.  He  is  brave  and  efficient  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties,  of  soldieily  instincts,  and  high  standing  in  his  corps. 

Bbevet  Colonel  Peter  T.  Hudson,  United  States  Volun- 
teers, is  a  Kentuckian  by  birth,  and  a  resident  of  Iowa.  He 
was  appointed  captain  and  aid-de-camp  in  1863,  and  joined 
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Qeneral  Grant  for  duty  at  Yicksburg,  and  was  with  him  m 
the  campaign  and  battles  of  Chattanooga.  Haying  a  great 
desire  for  active  employment,  he  accompanied  Gleneral  W.  8. 
Smith's  cavalry  expedition,  that  started  from  Memphis  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1864,  in  co-operation  with  General  Sherman's  movement 
from  Vicksburg  to  Meridian,  and  was  one  of  the  many  officers 
that  were  surprised  and  indignant  at  its  disastrous  termina- 
tion. He  was  with  General  Grant  in  his  campaign  and  battles 
from  Cidpepper  to  Appomattox  Courthouse.  In  April,  1865, 
he  was  assigned  as  lieutenant-colonel  and  aid-de-camp  to  the 
lieutenant-generaL  He  is  a  true  type  of  the  Western  man 
'(having  spent  much  of  his  time  in  the  Bocky  Mountains  and 
California),  and  thoroughly  practical  in  his  judgment. 

Bkevkt  Colonel  Abam  Badeau,  United  States  Volunteers,  is 
from  New  York.  He  was  appointed  ,a  captain  and  additional 
aid-de-camp,  and  assigned  to  duty  with  General  T.  W.  Sher- 
man, and  was  in  the  sieges  of  Fort  Pulaski  and  Corinth,  and 
the  storming  of  Port  Hudson,  where  he  was  severely  wounded. 
Partially  recovered  from  his  wound,  he  joined  General  Grant 
in  January,  1864,  in  pursuance  of  orders  issued  at  General 
Grant's  request,  and  was  made  mihtary  secretary,  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  on  the  general's  promotion  to  the 
lieutenant-generalcy.  He  was  with  him  from  Culpepper  to 
Appomattox  Courthouse.  He  is  brave  and  zealous  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  but  possesses,  perhaps,  more  of  a  literary 
than  military  turn  of  mind. 

Bbevet  Colonel  Ely  S.  Pabkeb,  United  States  Volunteers,  is 
from  New  York.  He  is  an  Indian  of  pure  blood,  and  chief  of 
the  Six  Nations.  The  historic  chief  Bed  Jacket  is  his  great- 
uncle.  He  was  appointed  assistant  adjutant-general  of  volun- 
teers, with  the  rank  of  captain,  in  the  spring  of  1863,  and  re- 
ported to  General  John  E.  Smith  for  duty  about  the  conclud- 
ing days  of  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  and  served  with  him  until 
the  following  September,  when  he  was,  by  order  of  General 
Grant,  assigned  to  duty  on  his  staff.  He  was  with  him  in  the 
campaign  and  battles  of  Chattanooga,  and  was  retained  on 
his  staff  on  his  appointment  to  the  command  of  the  armies, 
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serving  through  all  his  campaigns  and  battles  from  Culpepper 
to  Appomattox  Courthouse.  In  September,  1864,  he  \^s  ap- 
pointed military  secretary,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel, 
vice  Colonel  Kowley,  resigned.  He  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners recently  sent  by  the  President  to  treat  with  the  hostile 
Indians  in  the  Southwest,  and  exercised  a  great  influence  in 
their  deliberations.  He  is  an  accomplished  soldier  and  gen- 
tleman, an  eloquent  writer  and  speaker,  of  a  high  order  of 
mind,  great  good  sense,  and  clear  judgment. 

Major  George  K.  Leet,  assistant  adjutant-general  of  volun- 
teers, is  a  Pennsylvanian,  bift  entered  the  service  from  Illinois 
as  a  private  in  the  Chicago  Mercantile  Battery,  and  served 
with  it  in  General  Sherman's  expedition  against  Yicksburg,  in 
the  battle  of  Arkansas  Post,  and  the  battles  and  siege  of 
Yicksburg.  In  August  following  the  fall  of  Yicksburg,  he  was 
detached  from  his  company  as  clerk  at  General  Grant's  head- 
quarters ;  and  in  October  next  thereafter,  on  General  Grant's 
recommendation,  was  appointed  captain  and  assistant  adju- 
tant-general, and  was  with  him  in  the  campaign  and  battles 
of  Chattanooga.  On  General  Grant's  appointment  to  the 
command  of  all  the  armies,  he  was  assigned  to  duty  in  Wash- 
ington, in  charge  of  office  headquarters  there.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  a  majority  in  the  adjutant-general's  department.'  As 
a  private,  he  was  a  splendid  soldier ;  as  an  officer,  prompt 
and  efficient  in  the  performance  of  his  duty — a  courteous  gen- 
tleman and  man  of  sense.  He  possesses  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  all  who  know  him. 

Captain  Whjjam  McKee  Dunn,  jr.,  United  States  Yolun- 
teers,  is  from  Indiana.  He  entered  the  service  in  Ap3j[\^1861, 
in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  as  a  private  in  th^^ixth 
Eegiment  Indiana  Infantry  Yolunteers,  served  his^three 
months,  and  re-enlisted  August  9,  1861,  in  the  Sixty-seventh 
Begiment  Indiana  Infantry  Yolunteers,  and  served  with  it  as 
a  non-commissioned  officer  until  October  19,  1861,  when  he 
was  commissioned  a  lieutenant  in  the  Eighty-third  Begiment 
Infantry  Yolunteers  from  the  same  State,  and  was  with  it  in 
Sherman's  first  assault  on  Yicksburg,  and  in  the  battle  of  Ar- 
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kansas  Post,  and  rmtil  March,  1863,  when  lie  was  appointod 
an  aid-de-camp  to  General  Sullivan.  Dnring  the  siege  of 
Vicksburg  he  was  on  duty  at  General  Grant's  headquarters, 
where  he  showed  such  bravery  and  cheerfulness  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  in  fact  ever  seeking  to  be  sent  on  mis- 
sions of  hardship  and  danger,  that  General  Grant  had  him 
assigned  to  duty,  in  October,  1863,  as  acting  aid-de-camp  on 
his  staff,  where  he  continue(^to  serve  through  aU  the  general's 
battles  and  campaigns  to  the  surrender  of  Lee  at  Appomattox 
Courthouse.  For  his  gallantry  and  efficiency  he  was  made  a 
captain  and  assistant  adjutant-g^eral,  to  date  from  that  sur- 
render. 

Brevet  Major-General  Seth  Williams,  United  States 
Volunteers,  is  from  Maine,  and  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  in 
the  same  class  with  General  Grant.  He  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  Mexican  war.  He  was  assistant  adjutant- 
general  to  General  McClellan  in  his  Western  Virginia  cam- 
paigns, and  on  his  being  appointed  to  the  command  of  all  the 
armies,  was  made  assistant  adjutant-general  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  on  his  staff,  and  soon  after  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers.  He  continued  in  the  same  position  and  duties  on 
the  staff  of  aU  the  successive  commanders  of  that  army 
through  its  many  eventful  battles  and  campaigns,  until 
January  12,  1865,  when  he  was  relieved  and  assigned  to 
duty  on  the  staff  of  the  lieutenant-general,  as  acting  in- 
spector-general of  the  armies  operating  against  Eichmond ; 
and  was  with  him  in  the  spring  campaign  and  battles  that 
ended  in  the  surrender  of  General  Lee  at  Appomattox  Court- 
house. ^.;  In  the  discharge  of  his  duties  he  is  ever  courteous, 
and  <  linently  able  and  efficient.  He  holds  in  strictest  re- 
gard vke  confidential  relations  he  necessarily  bore  to  the 
several  commanders  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  speaks 
only  of  such  acts  of  theirs  as  the  country  commends,  and  they 
would  have  pass  into  history. 
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Bbigadibr-General  J.  D.  Webster,  United  States  Volun- 
teers, was  bom  in  New  Hampshire,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  was  a  citizen  of  Chicago,  Illinois.  Commissioned  a 
major  and  additional  paymaster,  he  was  assigned  to  duty  at 
Cairo,  Illinois,  as  acting  chief-engineer;  and  soon  after 
General  Grant  assumed  command  there,  he  was  aimonnced 
in  orders  as  chief  of  staff  and  acting  engineer.^  In  the  latter 
part  of  February,  1862,  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  tha 
First  Kegiment  Illinois  light  Artillery  Volunteers,  and  was 
continued  on  General  Grant's  staff  as  chief  of  staff  and 
artillery  until  November,  when  he  was  appointed  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers,  and  relieved  General  McPherson  in  the 
superintendence  of  military  railroads.  In  aU  General  Grant's 
operations,  including  the  battle  of  Belmont,  to  the  date  of 
his  assignment  as  such  superintendent,  he  bore  a  conspicuous 
part,  especially  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh. 

Colonel  Clabe  B.  Lagow  was  from  Illinois.  He  entered 
the  service  in  June,  1861,  as  a  first-lieutenant  in  the  Twenty- 
first  Eegiment  Illinois  Infantry  Volunteers,  of  which  General 
Grant  was  the.  colonel.  Immediately  on  the  general's  re- 
ceiving notice  of  his  promotion  to  a  brigadier-generalcy,  he 
appointed  him  an  aid-de-camp  on  his  staff,  where,  and  with 
which  rank,  he  served  through  all  of  General  Grant's  battles 
and  campaigns  until  aSter  Shiloh,  when  he  was  promoted  to 
a  colonelcy  and  additional  aid-de-camp,  and  continued  with 
the  general  through  all  his  military  operations  until  Decem- 
ber following  the  campaign  and  battles  of  Chattanooga,  when, 
on  account  of  ill-health,  he  resigned  his  commission.  He  was 
very  brave,  and  greatly  devoted  to  the  general ;  and  was  one 
of  those  heroic  men  who  passed  the  Vicksburg  batteries  on 
transport  steamers. 

Colonel  William  S.  Hillyeb,  United  States  Army,  was 
bom  in  Kentucky,  but  settled  in  the  practice  of  law  in  Indi- 
ana, and  had  barely  attained  his  majority  when  he  was  elected 
to  the  legislature  of  the  State,  in  which  he  served  one  term. 

80 
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Determining  to  discard  politics  and  deyote  his  energies  to  his 
profession,  he  moved  to  St.  Lonis,  Missouri,  where,  by  his 
tact  and  abiliiy,  he  soon  established  himself  in  a  most  lucra- 
tive  practice.    In  St  Lonis  was  formed  the  acqnaintance  and 
friendship  that  still  continues  between  him  and  (reneral  Grant. 
Fully  committed  to  the  support  of  his  country  and  the  Union, 
he  was  outspoken  from  the  beginning  against  its  enemies ; 
and  was  one  of  those  fearless  loyalists  of  St.  Louis  who  saved 
that  city  from  the  hands  of  the  rebels.    On  Creneral  Grant's 
promotion  to  prigadier-general,  in  August,  1861,  he  appointed 
him  an  aid-de-camp  on  his  staff.    He  was  with  the  general  in 
the  occupancy  of  Paducah,  the  battle  ot  Belmont,  the  recon- 
noissance  in  Kentucky,  at  Fort  Henry,  the  siege  and  battle 
of  Fort  Donelson,  and  battle  of  Sluloh,  where,  for  his  emiuent 
services,  he  was  appointed  a  colonel  and  additional  aid-de- 
camp, and  continued  with  him  in  all  his  subsequent  military 
operations  to  the  complete  investment  of  Yicksburg,  when, 
owing  to  the  urgent  necessity  for  his  personal  attention  to  his 
private  affairs,  he   resigned   his  commission.    From  June, 
1862,  he  was  provost-marshal-general.    He  was  able  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties,  and  his  decisions  were  characterized 
by  humanity  and  justice.   He  is  a  man  of  very  superior  ability, 
and  his  views  and  opinions  had  great  weight  with  General 
Grant,  in  whose  esteem  he  always  stood  high  as  an  officer  and 
friend,  possessing  his  confidence  in  an  eminent  degree. 

Major-General  James  B.  McPhebson,  United  States  Vol- 
unteers, was  from  Ohio,  and  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  He 
was  a  captain  of  engineers,  and  lieutenant-colonel  under  the 
additional  aid-de-camp  act,  and  reported  to  General  Grant, 
February  1st,  1862,  under  orders  from  General  Halleck,  as 
chief-engineer  of  the  Tennessee  Biver  expedition,  and  served 
with  him  in  the  eventful  campaigns  and  battles  that  followed, 
until  General  Halleck  assumed  command  in  the  field  in  per- 
son. He  was  a  proficient  in  his  profession,  and  combined  all 
the  requisites  of  an  accomplished  soldier  and  true  man.  On 
General  Halleck's  recommendation,  he  was  appointed  briga 
dier-general  of  volunteers,  and  on  the  evacuation  of  Corinth, 
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assigned  to  the  command  of  the  engineer  troops  and  the 
snperintendence  of  military  raibroads.  He  was  with  General 
Grant  in  the  movement  against  Price  at  Inka,  and  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Corinth,  on  General  Graht's  recommenda- 
tion, was  appointed  a  major-general  of  volunteers,  and  relieved 
from  railroad  duiy  and  assigned  to  the  command  of  troops ;  a 
field  most  fitted  for  him,  and  in  which  he  made  his  country's 
history  his.  General  Grant  was  deeply  aflfected  when  he  re- 
ceived news  of  his  death ;  and  the  country  shared  his  grie£ 
that  one  who,  while  ^o  young,  had  done  so  much,  could  not 
have  Hved  to  gain  a  greater  renown. 

LiEUTENAOT-CoLONEL  WiLLiAM  E.  RowLEY,  United  States 
Volunteers,  is  a  New  Yorker  by  birth,  and  a  citizen  of  Galena, 
Illinois.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  he  was  clerk  of  the 
Jo-Daviess  County  Circuit  Court.  In  September,  1861,  he 
entered  the  service  as  a  first-lieutenant  in  the  Forty-Fifth 
Illinois  Infantry  Volunteers,  and  was  with  it  at  Fort  Henry 
and  in  the  battle  of  Donelson,  when  he  was  appointed  an  aid- 
de-camp  on  General  Grant's  staff,  and  soon  after  promoted  to 
a  captaincy  under  the  additional  aid-de-camp  law.  He  was 
appointed  major  and  aid-de-camp  in  November,  1862,  and  lieu- 
tenant-colonel and  military  secretary  on  the  general's  appoint- 
ment to  lieutenant-general,  and  was  with  him  in  aU  his  battles 
and  campaigns  (except  the  one  against  Vicksburg),  until 
August,  1864,  when,  on  account  of  broken  health,  he  resigned. 
Owing  to  severe  illness,  he  could  not  accompany  the  general 
on  the  Vicksburg  campaign.  Partially  recovering  from  his 
illness,  he  was  placed  on  duty  as  provost-marshal  at  Colum- 
bus, and  rendered  important  service.  In  September,  1863,  he 
relieved  Colonel  Kent  as  provost-marshal-general  on  General 
Grant's  istaff.  He  brought  to  bear,  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  bravery,  energy,  and  fine  business  qualifications. 

Colonel  John  Biggin,  jr..  United  States  Army,  was  from 
Missouri  He  served  as  volunteer  aid-de-camp  from  Decem- 
ber, 1861,  until  the  1st  of  April,  1862,  participating  in  aU 
General  Grant's  military  operations  to  that  date.  He  was 
afterwards,  as  a  recognition  of  his  services,  appointed  colonel 
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and  additional  aid-de-camp,  and  was  with  the  general  in  all 
his  campaigns  and  battles  from  the  evacuation  of  Corintli 
until  September  following  the  fall  of  Vicksburg,  when  he 
resigned  his  commission.  He  is  a  man  of  most  excellent 
business  qualifications. 

Colonel  Geobgb  P.  Ihbie,  United  States  Army,  was  a 
citizen  of  California,  and  formerly  of  the  old  army,  but  not 
a  graduate  of  West  Point.  He  served  as  volunteer  aid-de- 
camp in  the  siege  of  Corinth,  and  was  appointed  colonel  and 
additional  aid-de-camp  in  June,  1862,  serving  respectively  as 
acting  inspector-general  and  commissary  of  musters;  and 
particularly  distinguished  himself  in  the  defence  of  Trenton, 
Tennessee,  in  December,  1862,  against  Forrest,  and  assisting 
in  saving  from  capture  our  railroad  trains  there.  He  con- 
tinued with  General  Grant  until  the  beginning  of  April,  1863. 

Major  Frederick  E.  Prime,  United  States  Army,  is  from 
New  York,  and  a  graduate  of  West  Point.  He  reported  to 
General  Grant  in  July,  1862,  and  was  assigned  to  duty  as 
chief-engineer.  He  laid  out  and  constructed  the  interior  lines 
of  defence  at  Corinth,  that  withstood  the  enemy's  desperate 
assaults  on  the  4th  of  October,  1862 ;  was  in  the  Tallahatchie 
and  Vicksburg  campaigns,  and  personally  supervised  all  en- 
gineering operations  in  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  until  near  its 
close,  when  he  was  prostrated  by  fever,  and  forced  to  go 
North  for  recovery.  He  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  effi- 
cient officers  of  his  corps.  After  the  fall  of  Vicksburg,  he 
was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  volimteers,  but  declined 
to  accept  it. 

IiiEUTENA>T-CoLONEL  WiLLiAM  L.  DuFF,  Sccoud  Regiment 
Illinois  Light  Artillery,  is  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  and  a  citizen 
and  resident  of  Illinois.  He  entered  the  service  immediately 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  and  served  with  his  command 
until  October,  1862,  when  he  was  assigned  to  duty  as  chief  of 
artillery,  and  served  as  such  through  the  Tallahatchie,  Vicks- 
burg, and  Chattanooga  campaigns,  and  until  General  Grant 
was  appointed  lieutenant-generaL  He  was  then  assigned  to 
duty  as  assistant  inspector-general  on  Us  staff^  and  was  with 
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liiirL  in  his  Bicbmozid  batties  and  campaigns  until  the  expira- 
tion of  his  tenn  of  service,  in  January,  1865. 

Major-General  James  H.  Wn^ON,  United  States  Volun- 
teers, is  from  Illinois,  and  a  graduate  of  West  Point.  He  was 
in  the  siege  and  capture  of  Fort  Pulaski,  and  with  General 
McCIellan  ia  the  battle  of  Antietam,  and  reported  to  General 
Grant  in  October,  1862,  a  first-lieutenant  of  topographical  en- 
gineers, and  was  assigned  to  duty  as  chief  of  his  corps.  From 
his  love  for  the  advanced  front,  he  was  put  on  duty  temporarily 
with  General  McPherson,  and  continued  with  him  until  we 
fell  back  from  the  Yocona  to  HoUy  Springs.  In  January, 
1863,  he  was  assigned  in  orders  as  assistant  inspector-general, 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  on  Major-General  D.  Hun- 
ter's staff;  but  on  application  of  General  Grant  was  ordered 
to  remain  with  him.  He  accompanied  the  Yazoo  Pass  expe- 
dition as  chief-engiQeer,  and  continued  on  eugiaeer's.  duty 
throughout  the  Vicksburg  campaign.  The  activity,  industry, 
energy,  and  abiKty  he  displayed  evinced  his  fitness  for  com- 
mand. He  was  promoted  to  a  brigadier-generalcy  of  volun- 
teers in  October,  1863,  and  continued  on  staff-duty  through 
the  Chattanooga  campaign,  accompanying  General  Sherman 
to  the  relief  of  Knoxville.  In  January,  1864,  he  was  ordered 
to  Washington,  and  appointed  chief  of  the  cavalry  bureau, 
from  which  he  was  relieved  at  General  Grant's  request,  and 
assigned  to  the  command  of  a  division  of  Sheridan's  cavalry, 
in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  His  brilliant  achievements  as  a 
cavalry  leader  are  a  part  of  our  country's  history. 

Bmgadieb-General  Frederick  T.  Dent,  United  States  Vol- 
unteers, is  from  Missouri,  and  a  graduate  of  West  Point.  He 
served  with  distinction  through  the  Me:Kican  war,  and  in  the 
war  of  the  rebellion,  with  his  regiment,  the  Fourth  United 
States  infantry,  in  the  East,  until  General  Grant  was  made 
lieutenant-general  and  established  his  headquarters  with  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  when  he  was  appointed  aid-de-camp, 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  He  served  with  the  gen- 
eral from  Culpepper  to  Appomattox  Courthouse,  and  during 
the  pursuit  of  Lee  from  Petersburg,  received  notice  of  hia 
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promotion  to  a  brigadier-generalcj  of  yolmiteers.  He  i^  a 
brave  and  dashing  officer,  of  great  generosity  and  nobleness 
of  heart. 

Brevet  Brioadeeb-General  Loren  Kent,  United  States  Vol- 
unteers, is  from  Illinois.  He  entered  the  service  as  a  private 
in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  through  merit  reached  the 
lieutenant-colonelcy  of  the  Twenty-ninth  Begiment  Hlinois 
Infantry  Volunteers.  In  June,  1863,  he  was  assigned  to  duty 
on  Gt3neral  Grant's  staff  as  provost-marshal-general,  vice 
Colonel  Hillyer,  resigned,  and  continued  on  that  duty  until 
the  following  September,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  col- 
onelcy of  his  regiment,  and  at  his  own  request  relieved  to 
command  it.    He  is  an  officer  of  integrity  and  good  sense. 

Brevet  Major-General  J.  G.  Barnard,  United  States 
Volimteers,  is  from  Massachusetts,  and  a  graduate  of  West 
Point.  He  reported  to  General  Grant  at  Cold  Harbor,  in 
June,  1864,  and  was  assigned  to  duty  as  chief-engineer  of  the 
armies  in  the  field,  and  served  as  such  temporarily,  subject  to 
the  orders  of  General  Meade,  imtil  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
formed  a  junction  with  the  Army  of  the  James,  when  he  was 
assigned  in  orders  as  chief  engineer  of  the  armies  operating 
against  Bichmond.  He  was  with  General  Grant  from  the 
date  of  his  joining  him  until  the  surrender  of  Lee  at  Appo- 
mattox Courthouse.  He  is  of  the  corps  of  engineers,  and 
stands  high  in  rank  and  ability ;  and  in  scholarly  attainments, 
few,  if  any,  of  his  corps  are  his  superiors.  He  was  chief- 
engineer  to  General  McCleUan'  in  the  Peninsula  campaign, 
and  will,  perhaps,  be  as  long  and  distinctly  remembered  for 
his  searching  review  of  that  general's  report  of  his  operations 
as  for  any  services  rendered  his  country  in  the  field. 

Colonel  T.  Lyle  Dickey,  Fourth  Begiment  Dlinois  Cavahry 
Volunteers,  was  assigned  in  June,  1862,  chief  of  cavalry.  He 
commanded  the  cavalry  in  the  battles  of  Fort  Donelson  and 
Shiloh  ;  and  in  the  advance  on  Corinth,  pushed  out,  and  after 
considerable  fighting  with  the  enemy's  cavalry,  cut  the  rail- 
road near  Purdy,  between  Corinth  and  Jackson.  In  the  Talla- 
hatchie campaign  he  commanded  the  cavalry  in  person,  and 
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was  always  at  the  front.  While  we  lay  at  Oxford,  he  made  a 
successful  raid  against  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad.  He 
was  a  brave  and  able  officer,  but  too  far  advanced  in  years  to 
stand  the  hardships  of  the  service.  He  resigned  in  the  spring 
of  1863. 

Majob-General  W.  F.  Smith,  United  States  Volunteers,  is 
from  Vermont,  and  a  graduate  of  "West  Point,  and  belongs  to 
the  corps  of  engineers.  He  was  General  Grant's  chief-engi- 
neer, during  his  command  of  the  Military  Division  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  bore  a  part,  which  is  already  historic,  in  the 
campaign  and  battles  of  Chattanooga,  His  services  with  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  prior  to  his  service  in  the  West,  and  in 
the  Army  of  the  James  since,  are  familiar  to  the  country. 
He  is  a  very  able  and  accomplished  officer,  and  particularly 
distinguished  for  his  strategic  grasp. 

In  thus  giving  brief  sketches  of  the  officers  nearest  the 
person  of  the  lieutenant-general,  we  mean  no  discourtesy  to 
those  who,  from  time  to  time,  have  served  for  short  periods 
on  his  staflf.  The  variety  of  his  military  commands,  and  the 
demands  of  special  service,  have  caused  him  to  avail  himself 
of  the  service  of  hundreds,  HteraUy,  at  different  times.  But, 
among  these,  the  gentlemen  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  pages 
have  been  so  long  attached  to  him,  and  identified  with  his 
campaigns,  as  to  constitute  in  an  especial  manner  his  military 
family. 
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Thb  fonowing  eorrespondenoe  will  give  the  rationaU  of  Sherman's  move- 
ment, as  far  as  it  ooncemed  that  of  Grant : 

BtsADQUABTBRB  ThIBTKBNTH  ArUT  C0RP8, 

DxpAxnoniT  of  the  Tknnebbejb,  Ozfobd,  Miss.,  Deo.  8,  1862. 
Majob-Gsnkral  W.  T.  Sherman,  Oommanding  Right  Wing : 

Toa  will  proceed  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  to  MemphiSf  Tennessee,  taking 
with  you  one  division  of  yonr  present  command.  On  your  arrival  at  Memphis  yoa 
will  assume  command  of  all  the  troops  there,  and  that  portion  of  General  Cartis's 
forces  at  present  east  of  the  Mississippi  Biver,  and  or^ifanize  them  into  brigades  and 
divisions  in  your  own  way.  As  soon  as  possible,  move  with  them  down  the  river  to 
the  vicinity  of  Vioksbnrg,  and  with  the  co-operation  of  the  gunboat  fleet,  under  xx>m- 
mand  of  Flag- Officer  Porter,  proceed  to  the  reduction  of  that  place,  in  such  manner 
as  circn instances  and  your  own  judgment  may  dictate. 

The  amount  of  rations,  forage,  land  transportation,  etc.,  necessary  to  take,  will  be 
left  entirely  to  yourself.  The  quartermaster  at  St.  Louis  will  be  instructed  to  send 
you  transportation  for  thirty  thousand  men  :  should  you  still  find  yourself  deficient, 
your  quartermaster  will  be  authorized  to  make  up  the  deficiency  from  such  transports 
as  may  come  into  the  port  of  Memphis. 

On  arriving  at  Memphis,  put  yourself  in  communication  with  Admiral  Foote,  and 
arrange  with  him  for  his  co-operation. 

Inform  me  at  the  earliest  practicable  day  of  the  time  when  you  will  embark,  and 
such  plans  as  may  then  be  matured.  I  will  hold  the  forces  here  in  readiness  to  co- 
operate with  you  in  such  manner  as  the  movements  of  the  enemy  may  make  necessary. 

Leave  the  district  of  Memphis  in  the  command  of  an  efficient  officer,  and  with  a  gar- 
rison of  four  regiments  of  infantry, the  siege-guns,  and  whatever  cavalry  may  be  there. 
(Signed)  U.  S.  Grant,  Major-General. 

Headquarters  Dkpartvent  of  the  Tenitbsseb, 
OzYORD,  Miss.,  Dec.  U,  1862. 
Major-General  Sherman,  Ckmimanding,  etc, : 

*  I  have  not  had  one  word  from  Grierson  since  he  left,  and  am  getting  uneasy  about 
him.  I  hope' General  Gorman  will  give  you  no  difficulty  about  retaining  the  troopa 
that  were  on  this  side  of  the  river,  and  Steele  to  command  them.  The  twenty- one 
thousand  men  you  have,  with  twelve  thousand  from  Helena,  will  make  a  good  force. 
The  enemy  are  as  yet  on  the  Yalabusha.  I  am  pushing  down  on  them  slowly,  but  so 
as  to  keep  up  the  impression  of  a  continuous  move.  I  feel  particularly  anxious  to 
have  the  Helena  cavalry  onrthis  side  of  the  river  ;  if  not  now,  at  least  afler  yon  start. 
If  Gorman  will  send  them,  instruct  them  where  to  go  and  how  to  communicate  with 
me.  My  headquarters  will  probably  be  in  Coffeeville  one  week  hence.  In  the  mean 
time,  I  will  be  at  Springdale.  It  would  be  well  if  you  could  have  two  or  three  small 
boats  suitable  for  navigating  the  Tazoo.  It  may  become  necessary  for  me  to  look  t« 
that  base  for  supplies  before  we  get  through. 

(Signed)  U.  S.  Gbamt,  Major-Genena. 
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Hjubquabtkbs  Riobt  Wiko  Akkt  of  ths  TsMiaBai, 
Oxford,  Mias.,  Deo.  8, 1862. 
Bias-Adiobal  D.  D.  Pobtex, 

Qnntnandiny  United  StaUt  Naval  Faren^  Oa&ro^  IlUnoiB : 

The  movement  thus  far  has  beeu  eminently  saccesaful.  General  Grant's  mormp 
down  directly  upon  the  enemy's  strong  lines  behind  the  Tallahatchie,  while  the 
Helena  force  appeared  unexpectedly  on  their  flank,  utterly  confounded  them,  and 
they  are  now  in  full  retreat,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  where  they  will  bring  up.  We  hope 
they  will  halt  an  deform  behind  the  Talabnsha,  with  Grenada  as  their  oentre.  If  so. 
General  Grant  can  press  their  front,  while  I  am  ordered  to  take  all  the  spare  troops 
from  Memphis  and  Helena,  and  proceed  with  all  dispatch  to  Vioksbuig. 

Time  now  is  the  great  object.  We  must  not  give  time  for  new  combinations.  I 
know  yon  will  promptly  co-operate.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  engage  th^^  Vicks- 
burg  batteries  until  I  have  broken  all  their  inland  communication.  Then  Yicksburg 
must  be  attacked  by  land  and  water.    In  this  I  will  defer  much  to  you. 

My  purpose  will  be  to  cut  the  road  to  Monroe,  Louisiana,  to  Jackson,  Mississippi, 
and  then  appear  up  the  Yazoo,  threatening  the  Mississippi  Central  road  where  it 
orosses  the  Big  Black. 

These  movements  will  disconcert  the  enemy,  and  throw  them  on  to  Meridian,  espe- 
cially as  General  Grant  preeses  them  in  front.-  All  this  should  be  done 'before  the 
winter  rains  make  General  Grant's  road  impassable.  I  will  leave  for  Memphis  to- 
morrow, Tuesday  night,  and  will  reach  Memphis,  with  one  of  my  old  divisions,  Friday 
night.  We  ought  to  leave  Memphis  before  the  20th,  and  I  do  earnestly  desire  you 
should  meet  me  there  at  all  events  ;  even  if  the  larger  gunboats  oannot  proceed  at 
once,  send  those  of  light  draught  down,  with  Captain  Phelps,  Gwin,  Shirke,  or  some 
officer  to  assist  me  in  the  preliminary  work.  Of  course,  Vioksburg  oannot  be  redaoed 
till  you  arrive  with  the  large  gunboats. 

General  Grant's  purpose  is  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  effects  of  the  Tallahatchie 
success.  I  am,  with  respect, 

(Signed)  W.  T.  Shebman,  Major-General  commanding. 

We  append  the  following  letter,  which  has  never  been  published : 

Washinqton,  D.  C,  July  81,  1868. 
Majob-Gbnjcbal  U.  S.  Grant,  Vicksburg^  Miuimppi : 

Your  report,  dated  July  6tb,  of  your  campaign  in  Mississippi,  ending  in  the  capita 
lation  of  Vicksburg,  was  received  lost  evening.  Your  narrative  of  this  campaign, 
like  the  operations  themselves,  is  brief,  soldierly,  and  in  every  respect  creditable  and 
satisfactory.  In  boldness  of  plan,  rapidity  of  execution,  and  brilliancy  of  routes, 
these  operations  will  compare  most  favorably  with  those  of  Napoleon  about  Ulm. 
Ton  and  your  army  have  well  deserved  the  gratitude  of  your  country,  and  it  will  be 
the  boast  of  your  children  that  their  fathers  were  of  the  heroic  army  which  reopened 
the  Mississippi  River. 

(Signed)  H.  W.  Hallxok,  General-in-Chief. 

The  following  is  the  indorsement  of  General  Grant  on  the  oorrespondenc . 
between  Wright  and  Sheridan : 

[No.  89.] 

MiDDLX  MlLTTABT  DiyiSIOV,  GXNXBAL  P.  H.  BbZBZDAH, 

April  li,  1866. 
Forwards  copy  of  dispatch  to  Gknend  Wright,  commanding  Sixth  Corps,  ssking 
him  to  report  the  action  of  that  corps  at  the  battle  of  Sailors'  Creek,  April  6th,  snd 
forward  same ;  also.  General  Wright's  reply,  who  says  he  has  reported  to  General 
Meade,  under  whose  orders  he  is,  and  to  whose  army  his  corps  belongs.  Asks  that 
General  Wright  be  instructed  to  report  to  him  (General  Sheridan). 
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Heaoqvartbiu  Army  Uivitbd  STATn, 
WASHnroTOir,  May  8,  1865. 
■  Bwpectfally  referred  to  Major-General  Meade,  ootomandiDg  the  Army  of  the  Po  - 
tomac,  and  attention  invited  to  inclosed  copy  of  dispatch,  of  date  6th  instant,  to 
Major-Oeneral  Wright,  commanding  Sixth  Army  Corps;  also,  to  copy  of  dispatch  to 
Migor-General  Sheridan,  of  date  April  6th,  1865. 

This  corps  was  not,  by  any  order,  at  any  time,  detached  from  yonr  command,  but 
Tinder  my  instractions  to  Miigor-General  Sheridan,  in  answer  to  information  I  had  jost 
received  fiom  him,  he  was  authorized  to  assume  the  command  of  this  corps,  when  it 
joined  him,  and  it  is  considered  a  matter  of  simple  justice  that  its  action,  while  under 
his  command,  be  reported  to  him. 

In  yonr  official  report,  you  will  report  the  whole  of  tha  operations  of  that  corps,  on 
the  6th  of  April,  1865,  and  General  Wright  will  be  required  to  make  to  you  a  report 
of  the  whole  day's  operations,  including  the  battle  of  Sailors'  Creek. 

(Signed)  U.  S.  Gaakt,  Lieutenaut-General. 

Official  copy : 

E.  S.  Pakkxr,  brevet  Colonel  and  Military  Secretary, 

Headquarters  Armies  of  the  United  States,  Nov.  8, 1865. 

The  following  is  General  Grant's  letter  to  General  Wright,  setting  th'e 
oontroversy  at  rest : 

HXADQUABTEBS  ARMIBS  OF.  THB  UKrrBD  StaTBI, 

I  Washinoton,  Ma/  6, 1865. 

Ma70r-Gbneral  H.  G.  Wright,  Oity  Pointy  Virginia : 

Please  furnish  an  official  report  of  your  corps  in  the  battle  of  Sailors'  Creek,  fought 
April  6th,  1865,  to  Major-General  P.  H.  Sheridan.    It  was  the  intention  of  the  lieu- 
tenant-general, that  (in  the  absence  of  other  orders)  when  you  joined  Sherid^m,  yon 
ahould  act  under  his  orders,  and  he  was  so  instructed. 
A  copy  of  this  dispatch  will  be  forwarded  to  Major-General  Meade. 
By  command  of  LixuTRMAifT-GxNKRAL  Graitt, 

T.  S.  BowxRs,  Assistant  Adjutant-GeneraL 
Official  copy : 

E.  8.  Farkxr,  brevet  Colonel  and  Military  Secretary. 
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HxADgvAVTKBS  Arxibb  ov  Tm  TTivTnn)  BrAXBy 
Washimston,  D.  a,  Julj  28,  186&. 

Sib — ^1  have  the  honor  to  Bubmit  the  following  report  of  the  operations  of  the 
Annies  of  the  United  States  from  the  date  of  my  appointment  to  command  the  same. 

From  an  early  period  in  the  rebellion  I  had  been  impressed  with  the  idea  that  active 
and  continaouB  operations  of  all  the  troops  that  could  be  brought  into  the  field,  re- 
^rdless  of  seaso/i  and  weather,  were  necessary  to  a  speedy  termination  of  the  war. 
The  resources  oi  the  enemy  and  his  numerical  strength  were  far  inferior  to  ours ;  bat 
as  an  offset  to  this,  we  had  a  vast  territory,  with  a  population  hostile  to  the  Govern- 
ment, to  garrison,  and  long  lines  of  river  and  railroad  communications  to  protect^  to 
enable  us  to  supply  the  operating  armies. 

The  armies  in  the  East  and  West  acted  independently  and  without  concert,  like  a 
balky  team,  no  two  ever  pnlliiig  together,  enabling  the  enemy  to  use  to  great  advan- 
tage his  interior  lines  of  communication  for  trannporting  troops  from  East  to  West^  re- 
enforcing  the  arm^'  most  vigorously  pressed,  and  to  furlough  large  numbers,  during 
seasons  of  inactivity  on  our  part,  to  go  to  their  homes  and  do  the  work  of  producing, 
for  the  support  of  their  armies.  It  was  a  question  whether  our  numerical  strengui 
and  resourceK  were  not  more  than  balanced  by  these  disadvantages  and  the  enemj^s 
superior  position. 

From  the  first,  [  was  firm  in  the  conviction  that  no  peace  could  be  had  that  would 
be  stable  and  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  the  people,  both  North  and  South,  until 
the  military  power  of  the  rebellion  was  entirely  broken. 

I  therefore  determined,  first,  to  use  the  greatest  number  of  troops  practicable  against 
the  armed  force  of  the  enemy  ;  preventing  him  from  using  the  same  force  at  different 
sea^ns  against  first  one  and  then  another  of  our  armies,  and  the  possibility  of  repose 
for  refitting  and  producing  necessary  supplies  for  carrying  on  resistance.  Secona,  to 
hammer  continuously  against  the  armea  force  of  the  enemy  and  his  resources,  until 
by  mere  attrition,  if  in  no  other  way,  there  should  bo  nothing  left  to  him  but  an  equal 
submission  with  the  loyal  section  of  our  common  country  to  the  oonstitution  and  lam 
of  the  land. 

These  views  have  been  kept  constantly  in  mind,  and  orders  given  and  campaigns 
made  to  carry  them  out.  Whether  they  might  have  been  better  in  conception  and 
execution  is  for  the  people,  who  mourn  the  loss  of  friends  fallen,  and  who  have  to  pay 
the  pecuniary  cost,  to  say.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  what  I  have  done  has  been  done 
conscientiously,  to  the  best  of  ray  ability,  and  in  what  I  gonceived  to  be  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  whole  country. 

At  the  date  when  this  report  begins,  the  situataon  of  the  contending  forces  was 
about  as  follows :  The  Mississippi  Kiver  was  strongly  garrisoned  by  Federal  troops, 
f^om  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  to  its  mouth.  The  line  of  the  Arkansas  was  also  held,  thus 
giving  us  armed  possession  of  all  west  of  the  Mississippi,  north  of  that  stream.  A  few 
points  in  Southern  Louisiana,  not  remote  from  the  river,  were  held  by  us,  together 
with  a  small  garrison  at  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Bio  Grande.  All  the  balance  of 
the  vast  territory  of  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Texas  was  in  the  almost  undisputed  poe- 
session  of  the  enemy,  with  an  army  of  probably  not  less  than  eighty  thousand  effeotive 
men,  that  could  have  been  brought  into  the  field  had  there  been  sumoient  oppoaition  to 
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have  brotif^lit  them  out.  The  let-alone  policy  had  demoralized  this  force  so  mtich,  that 
probably  little  more  than  oue-half  of  it  was  ever  present  in  garrison  at  any  one  time. 
&nt  the  one-half,  or  forty  thousand  men,  with  the  bands  of  guerrillas  scattered  through 
Miasouri,  Arkansas,  ana  along  the  Mississippi  Biver,  and  the  disloyal  character  of  much 
of  the  population,  compelled  the  use  of  a  large  number  of  troops  to  keep  navijration 
open  on  the  river,  and  to  protect  the  loyal  people  to  the  west  of  it.  To  the  east  of 
the  Missii^aippi  we  held  substantially  with  the  line  of  the  Tennessee  and  Holston 
riTers,  running  eastward  to  include  nearly  ail  of  the  State  of  Tennessee.  South  of 
Chattanooga,  a  small  foothold  had  been  obudned  in  Georgia,  sufScient  toprotect  East 
Tennessee  from  incursions  from  the  enemy^s  force  at  Dalton,  Qeorgia.  West  Virginia 
was  Bubstttntially  within  our  lines.  Virginia,  with  the  exception  of  the  nortnem 
border,  tlie  Potomac  River,  a  small  area  about  the  month  of  James  River,  covered  by 
the  troops  at  Norfolk  and  Fort  Monroe,  and  the  territory  covered  by  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  lying  along  the  Rapidan,  was  in  the  poesesHion  of  the  enemv.  Along  the 
seacoast  footholds  had  been  obtained  at  Plymouth,  Washington,  and  Newbern,  in 
North  Carolina ;  Beaufort,  Folly-and  Morris  Islands,  Hilton  Head,  Fort  Pulaski,  and 
Port  RoyaL  in  South  Carolina ;  Fernandina  and  St.  Angustine,  in  Florida.  Key 
West  and  Pensacola  were  also  in  our  possession,  while  all  the  important  ports  were 
blockaded  by  the  navy.  The  accompanying  map,  a  copy  of  which  was  sent  to  Gen- 
eral Sherman  and  other  commanders  in  March,  1864,  shows  by  red  lines  the  territory 
occupied  by  uh  at  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign 
of  1864,  wiiile  those  in  blue  are  the  lines  wliioh  it  was  proposed  lo  occupy. 

Behind  the  Union  lines  there  wore  many  bands  of  guerrillas  and  a  large  population 
dislo^ral  to  the  Government,  making  it  necessary  to  guard  every  foot  of  road  or  river 
used  in  supplying  our  armies.  In  the  South,  a  reign  of  military  despotism  prevailed, 
which  made  every  man  and  boy  capable  of  nearing  arms  a  soldier ;  and  those  who 
oonld  not  bear  arms  in  the  field  acted  as  provosts  for  collecting  deserters  and  return- 
ing them.  This  enabled  the  enemy  to  bring  almost  his  entire  strength  into  the 
field. 

The  enemy  had  concentrated  the  bulk  of  his  forces  east  of  the  Mississippi  into 
two  armies,  commanded  by  Generals  R.  E.  Lee  and  J.  £.  Johnston,  his  ablest  and 
best  generals.  The  urmy  commanded  by  Lee  occupied  the  south  bank  of  the  Rnpidan, 
extending  from  Mine  Run  westward,  strongly  intrenched,  covering  and  defending 
Richmond,  t!iu  rebel  capital,  against  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  The  army  under 
Johnston  occupied  a  strongly  intrenched  position  at  Dalton,  Georgia,  covering  and 
defending  Atlanta,  Georgia,  a  place  of  great  importance  as  a  railroad  centre,  against 
theannies  under  Major-General  W.  T.  Sherman.  In  addition  to  these  armies  he  had 
a  large  cavalry  force  under  Forrest,  in  Northeast  Mississippi ;  a  considerable  force,  of 
oil  arms,  iu  the  Shenandoah  Vullcy,  and  in  the  western  part  of  Virja^inia  and  extreme 
eastern  part  of  Tennessee ;  and  also  confronting  our  seacoast  garrisons,  and  holding 
blockaded  ports  where  we  had  no  foothold  upon  land. 

-  These  two  armies,  and  the  cities  covered  and  defended  by  them,  were  the  main  ob- 
jective poiiiUi  of  the  campaign. 

Ma^'or-General  W.  T.  Sncrman,  who  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Military 
Division  of  tlie  Mist<iH»ippi,  embracing  all  the  armies  and  territory  east  of  tiie  Miifsis- 
sippi  River  to  the  Atlegnanies,  and  the  Department  of  Arkansa-*,  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, had  the  immediate  command  of  the  armies  operating  against  Johnston. 

Major-General  George  G.  Meade  had  the  immediate  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  from  where  I  exercised  general  supervision  of  the  movements  of  all  oar 
armies. 

General  Sherman  was  instructed  to  move  against  Johnston's  army,  to  break  it  up, 
and  to  go  into  the  interior  of  the  enemy's  country  as  far  an  he  could,  inflicting  all  the 
damage  he  could  upon  their  war  resources.  If  tne  enemy  in  his  front  showed  signs 
of  joiiiing  Lee,  to  follow  him  up  to  the  full  extent  of  his  ability,  while  1  would  pre- 
vent the  concentration  of  Lee  upon  him,  if  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Army,  of  the 
Potomac  to  do  so.  More  specific  written  instructions  were  not  given,  for  the  reason 
that  I  had  talked  over  with  him  the  plans  of  the  campaign,  and  was  satisfied  that  he 
understood  them  and  would  execute  them  to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

Major-General  N.  P.  Banks,  then  on  an  expedition  up  Red  River  ajrainst  Shreve- 
port,  Louisiana  (which  had  been  organized  previous  to  my  appointment  to  command), 
was  notified  by  me  on  the  15th  of  March,  of  the  importance  it  was  tliai  Shreveport 
should  be  taken  at  the  earliest  possible  day,  and  that  if  he  found  that  the  taking  of  it 
would  occupy  from  ten  to  fifteen  days'  more  time  than  General  Sherman  had  given  hia 
troops  to  be  absent  from  their  command,  he  would  send  them  back  at  the  time  speci- 
fied by  General  Sherman,  even  if  it  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  main  object  of  the 
Red  Kiver  expedition,  for  this  force  was  necessary  to  movements  east  of  the  Missia- 
sippi ;  that  should  his  expedition  prove  successful,  he  would  hold  Shreveport  and  the 
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Red  River  with  snch  force  a8  he  migfht  deem  neoessary,  and  retam  the  balanoe  of  bb 
troops  to  the  neighborhood  of  New  Orleans,  commencing  no  move  for  the  farther 
acqniftition  of  territory,  unless  it  wa»  to  make  that  then  held  by  him  more  easily  held; 
that  it  might  be  a  part  of  the  spring  campaign  to  move  against  Mobile ;  that  it  cer- 
tainly would  be,  if  troops  enough  could  be  obtained  to  make  it  without  embitrraasiog 
other  movements ;  that  New  Orleans  would  be  the  point  of  departure  for  such  an  ex- 
pedition ;  also,  that  I  had  directed  General  Steele  to  make  a  real  move  from  Arkansas, 
as  suggested  by  him  (General  Banks),  instead  of  a  demonstration,  as  Steele  thought 
advisable. 

On  the  81st  of  March,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  notiiioation  and  diiectioDS,  he 
was  iostrncted  as  follows : 

**  lot  If  sncceesflil  in  yonr  expedition  agatnst  Shreveport,  that  70a  torn  over  the  defence  of  tb* 
Red  River  to  General  Steele  and  the  navy. 

**2d.  That  yon  abandon  Texas  entirely,  with  the  exception  of  yonr  hold  npon  the  Rio  Grande. 
This  can  be  held  with  four  thonsand  men,  if  they  will  turn  their  attention  immediately  to  fortify- 
ing thetr  poBitiona.  At  least  one-half  of  the  force  reqaired  for  this  service  might  be  taken  from 
the  colored  troops. 

*'  Sd.  By  properly  fortifying  on  the  Mississippi  River,  the  force  to  gnwd  it  from  Port  Hudson  to 
New  Orleans  can  faie  redaced  to  ten  thonsand  men,  if  not  to  a  less  number.  Six  thonsand  mora 
would  then  bold  all  the  rest  of  the  territory  necessary  to  hold  until  active  operations  can  again  be 
resumed  west  of  the  river.  According  to  your  last  return,  this  wonld  slve  yon  a  force  of  over 
thirty  thousand  effective  men  with  which  to  move  against  Mobile^  To  this  1  expect  tu  sdd  five 
thousand  men  from  Missouri.  If,  however,  yon  think  the  force  here  stated  too  small  to  hold  the 
torritory  regarded  as  neceuary  to  hold  possession  ot,  I  would  say  concentrate  at  least  twenty-five 
thonsand  men  of  yonr  present  command  for  operations  against  Mobile.  With  these  and  snch  addi- 
tions as  I  oan  give  you  from  elsewhere,  lose  no  time  in  making  a  demonstntion,  to  be  followed  by 
an  attack  upon  Mobile  Two  or  more  iron-dads  will  be  ordered  to  report  to  Admiral  Farragnt. 
This  gives  lilm  a  strong  naval  fleet  with  which  to  co-operate.  Yon  can  make  your  own  arrange- 
ments with  the  admiral  for  his  oo-operstion,  and  select  your  own  line  of  approach.  My  own  idea 
of  the  matter  is  that  Pascsgoula  should  be  yonr  base ;  but,  from  your  long  service  in  the  Golf  De- 
partment, yon  will  know  best  about  the  matter.  It  is  intended  that  your  movements  shall  be  00- 
operative  with  movements  elsewhere,  and  you  oannot  now  start  too  soon.  Ail  I  would  now  add  la, 
that  yon  commence  the  concentration  of  yonr  forces  at  once.  Preserve  a  profound  scCTecy  of  what 
you  intend  doing,  and  start  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 

**  n.'  8.  GaAMT,  Lieutenant-QenenL 

**  Majob-Gknbbai*  N.  p.  Bakxs.'' 

Major-General  Meade  was  instructed  that  Lee's  army  would  be  his  objectivo  point : 
that  wherever  Lee  went  he  would  go  also.  For  his  movement  two  plans  presentea 
themselves :  One  to  cross  the  Bapidan  below  Lee,  moving  by  his  right  flank ;  the 
other  above,  moving  by  his  left  Each  presented  advantages  over  the  other,  with 
corresponding  objections.  By  crossing  above.  Lee  would  be  out  off  from  all  chance 
of  ignoring  Richmond  or  going  north  on  a  raid.  But  if  we  took  this  route,  all  we  did 
would  have  to  be  done  whilst  the  rations  we  started  with  held  out ;  besides,  it  sepa- 
rated us  from  Butler,  so  that  he  could  not  be  directed  how  to  co-operato.  If  we  took 
the  other  route.  Brandy  Station  could  be  used  as  a  base  of  supplies  until  another  was 
secured  on  the  York  or  James  rivers.  Of  these,  however,  it  was  decided  to  take  the 
lower  route. 

The  following  letter  of  instruction  was  addressed  to  Major-Genenl  B.  F.  Butler: 

M  Post  Mohbob,  Ya.,  April  S,  1661 
'*GnncBAL— In  the  spring  campaign,  which  it  is  desirable  shall  commence  at  as  early  a  day  as 
practicable,  it  is  proposed  to  liave  co-operative  action  of  all  the  armies  in  the  fl^eld,  as  ur  as  this 
oliject  can  be  accomplished. 

'*It  will  not  be  possible  to  unite  our  armies  into  two  or  three  large  ones  to  act  as  so  many  QnltSi 
owing  to  the  ab!«olute  necessity  of  holding  on  to  the  territory  already  taken  from  the  enemy.  Batt 
generally  speaking,  concentration  can  be  practically  effected  by  armies  moving  to  the  interior  of 
the  enemy  *8  conn  try  from  the  territory  they  have  to  guard.  By  such  movement,  they  interpose 
themselves  between  the  enemy  and  the  country  to  be  guarded,  thereby  reducing  the  number  neoea- 
Bary  to  gnard  important  points,  or  at  least  occupy  the  attention  of  a  part  of  the  enemy's  force,  if  no 
graster  object  is  gained.  Lee*8  army  and  Richmond  being  the  greater  objects  towards  which  oar 
attention  must  be  directed  in  the  next  campaign,  it  is  desirable  to  unite  all  the  force  we  can  against 
them.  The  necessity  of  covering  Wsshington  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  of  covering 
your  department  with  yonr  army,  makes  it  impossible  to  unite  these  forces  at  the  beginning  of  any 


not  leas  than  twenty  thousand  effective  men— to  operate  on  the  south  side  of  James  River,  Rieh- 
mond  being  yonr  objective  point  To  the  force  you  already  have  will  be  added  about  ten  thonsaad 
'men  from  lik>uth  Carolina,  under  Major-General  GiUmore,  who  will  command  them  in  person. 
Mi^or-General  W.  F.  Smith  is  ordered  to  report  to  you,  to  command  the  troops  seat  Into  the  flekl 
from  your  own  department. 
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"Gviieral  Oillmore  will  be  ordered  to  report  to  70a  at  Fortren  Monroe,  wltb  all  the  troope  on 
traDtfporta,  by  the  18th  instant,  or  aa  aeon  thereafter  aa  practicable.  Bhoald  yon  not  receive  notiea 
by  that  time  to  move,  yon  will  make  auch  dlaposltion  of  them  and  your  other  foroea  aa  you  may 
de^iii  best  calculated  to  deooive  the  enemy  as  t<j  the  real  move  to  be  made. 

"*  When  you  are  notified  to  move,  take  City  Point  with  aa  much  force  as  possible.  Fortify,  or 
rather  Intrench,  at  once,  and  concentrate  all  your  troops  for  the  field  there  as  rapidly  aa  yon  can. 
From  City  Point  directiona  cannot  be  given  at  this  time  for  yonr  hirther  movements. 

**The  fact  that  baa  already  been  atated— that  l^  that  Richmond  is  to  be  yonr  objective  point, 
and  that  there  is  to  be  co-operation  between  yonr  force  and  the  Army  of  the  Potomaoe— mnat  be 
vour  guide.  Thia  indicates  the  necessity  of  your  holding  close  to  the  south  bank  of  the  Jamea 
SIver  as  you  advance.  Then,  should  the  enemy  be  forced  into  bis  Intronchments  in  Bicbmond, 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  woold  follow,  and  by  means  of  transports  the  two  armLea  would  become 
a  Quit 

**  All  the  minor  details  of  yonr  advance  are  left  entirely  to  yonr  direction.  If^  however,  yon 
think  it  practicable  to  use  your  cavalry  aonth  of  yon,  so  as  to  cut  the  railruad  about  Hick'a  Ford 
about  the  time  of  the  general  advance,  it  would  be  of  immense  advantage. 

**  Ton  will  please  forward  for  my  information,  at  the  earlieat  prscticable  day,  all  orders,  detaibi 
and  tnatrnctions  yon  may  give  for  the  execution  of  thia  order. 

**  U.  B.  Geaht,  lientonant-General, 

'*MAJOB-GBMSBa.L  B.  F.  BirxLiB." 

On  the  16th  these  instructions  were  stibntantjally  reiterated.  On  the  19th,  in  order  to 
secare  full  co-operation  between  his  army  and  that  of  Geueral  Meade,  he  was  informed 
that  I  expected  him  to  move  from  Fort  Monroe  the  same  day  that  General  Meade 
moved  from  Culpepper.  The  exact  time  I  was  to  teleffraph  him  as  soon'  as  it  was 
fixed,  and  that  it  would  not  be  earlier  than  the  27th  of  April ;  that  it  was  my  intention 
to  fight  Lee  between  Culpepper  and  Bichmond,  if  he  would  stand.  Should  he,  how- 
ever, full  back  imo  Richmond,  I  would  follow  tip  and  make  a  junction  with  his  (Gen- 
eral Butler^s)  army  on  the  James  Kiver ;  that,  could  I  be  certain  he  would  be  able  to 
invei»t  Bichmond  on  the  south  side,  so  as  to  liave  his  left  resting  on  the  James,  above  - 
the  citv.  I  would  form  the  junction  there;  that  circumstances  miffht  make  this  course 
advisable  anvhow;  that  he  should  use  every  exertion  to  secure  footing  as  far  up  the 
south  side  of  the  river  as  he  could,  and  as  soon  as  poHsible  after  the  receipt  of  orders 
to  move ;  that  if  he  could  not  carry  the  city,  he  should  at  least  detain  as  large  a  force 
aa  possible.  ^ 

in  co-operation  with  the  main  movements  against  Lee  and  Johnston,  I  was  desirous 
of  using  all  other  troops  necessarily  kept  in  deportments  remote  from  the  fields  of  im- 
mediate operations,  and  also  those  kept  in  the  background  for  the  protection  of  our 
extended  lines  between  the  loyal  States  and  the  armies  operating  against  them. 

A  very  con^^iderable  force,  under  command  of  Mtijor- General  Sigel,  was  so  held  for 
the  protection  of  West  Virginia,  and  the  frontiers  of  Maryland  and  Pennsj^lvania. 
Whilst  these  troopn  could  not  be  withdrawn  to  distant  fields  without  exposing  the 
North  to  invasion  by  comparatively  small  bodies  of  the  enemv,  they  could  act  directly 
to  their  front,  ami  give  better  protection  than  if  lying  idle  in  garrison.  By  such  a 
movement  they  would  cither  compel  the  enemy  to  detach  largely  for  the  protection  of 
his  supplies  and  lines  of  communication,  or  he  would  lose  them.  General  Sigel  was 
therefore  directed  to  organize  all  his  available  force  into  two  expeditions,  to  move 
from  Beverly  and  Charleston,  under  command  of  Generals  Ord  and  Crook,  against 

the  East  Tennes.nee  and  Virginia  Bailroad.     °"' *'-  ^ '  ^-^  ^ ' 

relieved  at  his  own  request.  General  Sig 
give  up  the  expedition  by  Beverly,  and 
Crook,  on  the  Kanawha,  numbering  about  ten  thousand  men,  and  one  on  the  Shenan- 
doah, numbering  about  seven  thousand  men.  The  one  on  the  Shenandoah  to  assemble 
between  Cumberland  and  the  Shenandoah,  and  the  infantry  and  artillery  advanced  to 
Cedar  Creek  with  sucii  cavalry  as  could  be  made  available  at  the  moment,  to  threaten 
the  enemy  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  advance  as  far  as  possible ;  while  General 
Crook  would  take  possession  of  Lewisburg  with  part  of  Lis  force  and  move  down  the 
Tennessee  Bnilroaa,  doing  as  much  damage  as  he  could,  destroying  the  New  Biver 
Bridge  and  salt-works,  at  Saltville,  Va. 

Owing  to  the  weather  and  bad  condition  of  the  roads,  opera^ons  were  delayed  un- 
til the  1st  of  May^  when,  every  thing  being  in  readiness  and  the  roads  favorable, 
orders  were  given  for  a  general  movement  or  all  the  armies  not  later  than  the  4th  of 
May. 

My  first  object  being  to  break  the  military  power  of  the  rebellion,  and  capture  the 
enemy's  important  strongholds,  made  me  desirous  that  General  Bntle»  should  succeed 
in  his  movement  against  Bichmond,  as  that  would  tend  more  than  any  thing  else,  un- 
less it  were  the  capture  of  Lee's  army,  to  accomplish  this  desired  result  in  the  East. 
If  it  failed,  it  was  my  determination,  bv  hard  fighting,  either  to  compel  Lee  to  retreat,  ^ 
or  to  so  cripple  him  that  he  could  not  oetaoh  a  large  force  to  go  north,  and  still  retain' 
enough  for  the  defence  of  Bichmond.    It  was  weU  understood,  by  both  Generals  Butp 
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ler  and  Meade,  beforo  etarting  on  the  campaign,  that  it  was  my  intention  to  put  both 
their  armies  south  of  the  Jaraee  Kiver,  in  case  of  failure  to  destroy  Lee  without  it. 

Before  giving  General  Butler  his  inHtrnctions,  I  visited  him  at  Fort  Monroe,  and  in 
oonversatiou  pointed  out  the  apparent  importance  of  getting  posaesHion  of  Petersburg, 
and  destroving  railroad  communication  as  far  south  as  possible.  Believing,  however, 
in  the  praciicabilitv  of  capturing  Kichmond  unless  it  was  re-enforced,  1  made  that  the 
objective  point  of  his  operations.  As  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  to  move  simal- 
taneouslv  with  him,  Lee  could  not  detach  from'  his  army  with  safety,  and  the  enemy 
did  not  have  troops  elsewhere  to  bring  to  the  defence  of  the  city  in  time  to  meet  a 
rapid  movement  Irom  the  north  of  James  River. 

I  may  here  state  thut,  commanding  all  the  armies  aa  I  did,  I  tried,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  leave  General  Meade  in  independent  command  of  the  Army  of  tne  Potomac.  My 
Instructions  for  that  armv  were  all  through  him,  and  were  general  in  their  nature, 
leaving  ail  the  details  and  the  execution  to  him.  The  campaigns  that  followed  proved 
him  to  be  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  His  commanding  always  in  the  presence 
of  an  officer  superior  to  him  in  rank,  has  drawn  from  him  much  of  that  public  atten* 
tion  that  his  zeal  and  ability  entitle  him  to,  and  which  he  would  otherwise  have  re- 
ceived. 

The  movement  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  commenced  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  4th  of  May,  under  the  immediate  direction  and  orders  of  M^or-General  Meade, 
pursuant  to  instructions.  Before  night,  the  whole  army  was  across  the  Rapidan  (the 
Fifth  and  Sixth  corps  crossing  at  Germania  Ford,  and  the  Second  Corps  at  United 
States  Ford,  the  cavalry,  under  Major-General  Sheridan,  moving  in  advance),  with 
the  greater  part  of  its  trains,  numbering  about  four  thousand  wagons,  meeting  with 
but  hlight  opposition.  The  average  distance  travelled  by  the  troops  that  day  was 
about  twelve  miles.  This  I  regarded  as  a  great  success,  and  it  removed  from  m^r  mind 
the  most  serious  apprehensions  I  had  entertained,  that  of  crossing  the  river  in  the 
face  of  an  active,  large,  well-appointed,  and  ubly -commanded  army,  and  how  so  large 
a  train  was  to  be  carried  through  a  hostile  country,  and  protected.  Early  on  the  5th, 
the  advance  corps  (the  Fifth,  Mfgor-Generai  G.  K.  Warren  commanding)  met  and  en- 
gaged the  enemy  outride  his  intrenchments  near  Mine  Kun.  The  battle  raged  furionsly 
*  all  day,  the  whole  army  being  brought  into  the  fight  as  fast  as  the  corps  could  be  got 
upon  the  field,  wliich,  considering  the  density  of  the  forest  and  narrowness  of  m& 
roads,  was  done  with  commendable  promptness. 

General  Bumside,  with  the  Ninth  Corps,  was,  at  the  time  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
moved,  left  with  the  bulk  of  his  corps  at  the  crossing  of  tho  Rappahannock  River  and 
Alexandria  Railroad,  holding  the  road  back  to  Bull  Run,  with  instructions  not  to  move 
until  he  received  notice  that  a  crossing  of  the  Rapidan  was  secured,  but  to  move 
promptly  as  soon  as  such  notice  was  received.  This  crossing  he  was  appnzed  of  on 
the  atiernoon  of  the  4th.  By  six  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  the  6th,  he  was  leading 
his  corps  into  action  near  the  Wilderness  tavern,  some  of  his  troops  having  marched 
a  distance  of  over  thirty  miles,  crossing  both  the  Rappahannock  and  Rapidan  riven. 
Considering  that  a  large  proportion,  probably  two- thirds  of  his  command,  was  com- 
posed of  new  troops,  unaccustomed  to  marches,  and  carrying  tho  accoutrements  of  s 
soldier,  this  was  u  rutriArkable  march. 

Tho  battle  of  the  Wilderness  was  renewed  by  us  at  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  6tb,  and  continued  with  unabated  fury  until  darkness  set  in,  each  army  holding 
substantially  the  same  position  that  they  had  on  the  evening  of  the  5th.  After  dark, 
the  enemy  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  turn  our  right  flank,  capturing  several  hundrea 
prisoners,  and  creating  considerable  confusion.  But  the  promptness  of  General  Sedg- 
wick, who  was  personally  present,  and  commanding  that  part  of  our  line,  soon  re- 
formed it  and  restored  order.  On  the  morning  of  the  7th,  reconnois^ances  showed 
that  the  enemy  had  fallen  behind  his  intrenchea  lines,  with  pickets  to  the  front,  cov- 
ering a  part  ot  the  battle-field.  From  this  it  was  evident  to  my  mind  that  the  two 
days'  fighting  had  satisfied  him  of  his  inability  to  further  maintain  the  contest  in  the 
open  field,  notwithstanding  his  advantage  of  position,  and  that  he  would  wait  an 
attack  behind  his  works,  f  therefore  determined  to  push  on,  and  put  my  whole  force 
between  him  and  Richmond ;  and  orders  were  at  once  issued  for  a  movement  by  his 
right  flank.  On  the  night  of  the  7th,  the  march  was  commenced  towards  Spottsyl- 
vania  Courthouse,  the  f^fth  Corps  moving  on  the  most  direct  road.  But  the  enemy 
having  become  apprized  of  our  movement,  and  having  the  shorter  line,  was  enabled 
to  reach  there  nrst.  On  the  8th,  General  Warren  met  a  force  of  the  enemy,  which 
had  been  sent  out  to  oppose  and  delay  his  advance,  to  gain  time  to  fortify  tne  line 
taken  up  at  Spottsylvania.  This  force  was  steadily  driven  back  on  the  main  force, 
within  ilie  recently  constructed  works,  after  considerable  fighting,  resulting  in  severe 
loss  to  both  sides.  On  the  morning  of  the  9th,  General  Sheridan  started  on  a  raid 
against  the  enemy's  lines  of  comimunioation  with  Richmond.    The  9th,  10th,  and  11th 
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were  spent  in  manoBuvring  and  fighting[,  -without  deciaive  results.  Among  the  killed 
on  the  9th  was  that  able  and  distinguished  soldier  Major-General  John  Sedgwick, 
oommauding  the  Sixth  Army  Corps.  Major-General  H.  G.  Wright  sucoeeded  him  in 
oommand.  Early  on  the  uiornine  of  the  12th,  a  general  attack  was  made  on  the 
enemy  in  po:sition.  The  Second  Corps,  Maior-Genend  Hancoek  commanding,  carried 
a  salient  of  his  line,  capturing  most  of  Johnston's  division  of  Ewell's  Corps  and 
twenty  pieces  of  artillery.  But  the  resistance  was  so  obstinate  that  the  advantage 
gainea  did  not  prove  decisive.  The  18th,  14th,  15th,  16th,  17th,  and  18th.  were  con- 
sumed iu  manoeuvring  and  awaiting  the  arrival  of  re-enforcenients  from  Washington. 
Deeming  it  impracticable  to  make  any  further  attack  upon  the  enemy  at  Spottsylvania 
Courthouse,  orders  were  issued  on  the  18th  with  a  view  to  a  movement  to  the  North 
Anna,  to  commence  at  twelve  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  19th.  Late  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  19th,  Eweirii  Corps  came  out  of  its  works  on  our  extreme  right  flank  ;  but  the 
attack  was  promptly  repulsed,  with  heavy  loss.  This  delayed  tlje  movement  to  the 
North  Anna  until  the  ui^ht  of  the  2l8t,  when  it  was  commenced.  But  the  enemy 
again  having  the  shorter  line,  and  being  in  poBi«ession  of  the  main  roads,  was  enabled 
to  reach  the  North  Anna  in  advance  of  us.  and  took  position  behind  it.  The  Fifth 
Cori»s  reached  the  North  Anna  on  the  afternoon  of  the  28d,  closely  followed  by  the 
Sixth  Corps.  The  Second  and  Ninth  Corps  got  up  about  the  same  time,  the  Second 
holding  tlie  railroad-bridge,  and  the  Ninth  lying  between  that  and  Jericho  Ford. 
Genend  Warren  CU'ected  a  cros.sin^  the  same  aflernoon,  and  got  a  position  without 
much  opposition.  Soon  after  gettmg  into  position  he  was  violently  attacked,  but  re- 
pulsed the  enemy  with  great  slaughter.  On  the  25th,  General  Sheridan  rejoined  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  ^om  the  raid  on  which  ho  started  from  Spottsylvania,  having 
destroyed  the  depots  at  Beaver  Dam  and  Ashland  stations,  four  trains  of  cars,  large 
supplies  of  rations,  and  many  miles  of  railroad-track;  recaptured  about  four  hundred 
of  our  men  on  their  way  to  Bichmond  as  prirtouers  of  war ;  met  and  defeated  the 
enemy's  cavalry  at  Yellow  Tavern  ;  carried  the  first  line  of  works  around  Biohmond 
(but  finding  the  second  line  too  strong  to  be  carried  by  assault),  recrossed  to  the  north 
bank  of  tlie  Chickahominy  at  Meadow's  Bridge  under  heavy  fire,  and  moved  by  a  de- 
tour to  liaxall's  Landing,  on  the  James  Biver,  where  he  communicated  with  General 
Butler.  This  raid  had  the  effect  of  drawing  off  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  cavalry 
force,  and  making  it  comparatively  easy  to  ffuard  our  trains. 

General  Butler  moved  nis  main  force  up  the  James  Biver,  in  pursuance  of  instmo- 
tions,  on  the  4th  of  May,  General  Giilmore  having  joined  with  the  Tenth  Corps.  At 
the  same  time  he  sent  a  force  of  one  thousand  eignt  hundred  cavalry,  by  way  of  West 
Point,  to  form  a  junction  with  him  wherever  he  might  get  a  foothold,  and  a  force  of 
three  tliousand  cavalry,  under  General  Kautz,  from  Suffolk,  to  operate  against  the 
road  south  of  Pctersbuix  and  Bichmond.  On  the  5th,  he  occupied,  without  oppo- 
sition, both  City  Point  and  Bermuda  Hundred,  his  movement  being  a  complete  sur- 
prise. On  the  6th,  he  was  in  position  with  his  main  army,  and  commenced  intrench- 
ing. On  the  7th,  he  made  a  reconnoissance  af aihst  the  retersburs^  and  Biohmond 
Bailroad,  destroying  a  portion  of  it  after  some  fighting.  On  the  9tn,  he  telegraphed 
as  follows : 

**  HxADQVABTBBS  NBAm  BniHTDA  Laitbino,  May  9, 1864. 

**■  Oar  operations  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  With  one  thousand  seven  hundred  cavalry 
we  have  advanced  up  the  Peninsula,  forced  the  Chickahominy,  (ind  have  safely  brought  them  to 
our  present  position.  These  were  colored  cavalry,  and  are  now  holding  our  advance  pickeu 
towards  Ulcliinond. 

""Ckneral  Kautz,  with  three  thousand  cavalry  ft-om  BuiTolk,  on  the  same  day  with  our  movement 
op  James  Klver,  forced  the  Black  water,  burned  the  raUroad-brldge  at  Stoney  Creek,  below  Peters- 
bun^  cutting  in  two  Beanregard^s  foroe  at  that  point 

♦*  We  have  landed  here,  intrenched  oar8elve^  destroyed  many  miles  of  railroad,  and  got  a  po- 
sition which,  with  proper  supplies,  we  can  hold  out  against  the  whole  of  Lee*s  army.  I  have 
ordered  up  the  supplies. 

**BeanretEard,  with  a  large  portion  of  his  force,  was  left  Sonth  by  the  cutting  of  the  railroads  by 
Kautz.  That  portion  which  reached  Petersburg  under  Hill  I  have  whipped  to-day,  killing  and 
wounding  many,  and  taking  many  prisoners,  after  a  severe  and  weli-contested  flffht 

**Oeneial  Grant  will  not  Be  troubled  with  any  farther  re-enforcements  to  Lee  from  Beauregard^ 


*'  BwuAMXx  F.  BuTLXB,  MsJor-GeoenJ. 
**  Hon.  £.  M.  BTAXTOir,  Secretary  of  War." 

On  the  evening  of  the  18th  and  morning  of  the  14th,  he  carried  a  portion  of  the 
enemy's  firs^t  line  of  defence  at  Drury's  Bluff,  or  Fort  Darling,  with  small  loss.  The 
time  thus  consumed  ft-om  the  6th  lost  to  us  the  benefit  of  the  surprise  and  capture  of 
Biohmond  and  Petersburg,  enabling,  as  it  did,  Beauregard  to  collect  his  loose  forces 
Id  North  and  South  Carouna,  and  bring  them  to  the  defence  of  those  pUoes.    On  the 
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lith,  the  enemy  attacked  General  Batter  in  his  position  in  firont  of  l>nu7*fl  Blaffl  H* 
was  forced  back,  or  drew  back,  into  his  intreaohmento  between  the  forks  of  the 
JameB  and  Appomattox  rivers,  the  enemy  intrenohioff  BtroD|;rly  in  his  f^ont,  thoa 
eoverin^  his  railroads,  the  oity,  and  all  that  was  yalaabfe  to  him.  His  army,  there- 
fore, though  in  a  position  of  jtrreat  security,  was  as  completely  shnt  off  from  farther 
operations  directly  against  Richmond  as  it  it  had  been  in  a  bottle  strongly  corked.  It 
remiired  but  a  comparatively  small  force  of  the  enemy  to  hold  it  there. 

On  the  12th,  General  Kautz,  with  his  cavalry,  was  started  on  a  raid  against  the 
Danville  Railroad,  which  he  struck  at  Coalfield,  Powhatan,  and  Ghola  suiions,  de- 
stroying them,  the  railroad-track,  two  freight- trains,  and  one  locomotive,  tofi>ether 
with  large  qaantities  of  commissary  and  other  stores ;  thenoe.  crossing  to  the  South- 
aide  road,  struck  it  at  Wilson^s,  Wellsville,  and  Black  and  White  stations,  destroying 
the  road  and  station-houses ;  thenoe  he  proceeded  to  City  Point,  which  he  feaohed  on 
the  18th. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  and  prior  to  the  movement  of  General  Butler,  the  enemT, 
with  a  land  force  under  General  Hoke  and  an  iron-olad  ram,  attacked  Plyinoatlif 
N.  C,  commanded  bv  General  H.  W.  Wessels,  and  our  gunboats  there ;  and,  after 
severe  fi<i^hcin^,  the  place  was  ov'ried  by  assault,  and  the  entire  garrison  and  arma- 
ment captured.    The  gunboat  Smithfleld  was  sunk,  and  the  Miami  disabled. 

The  army  sent  to  operate  against  Richmond  having  hermetically  sM|ed  itself  up  aft 
Bermuda  Hundred,  the  enemy  was  enabled  to  bring  the  most,  if  not  all,  the  re-en 
forocmentn  brought  from  the  South  by  Beauregard  against  the  Army  of  the  Potonuo. 
In  addition  to  this  re-enforcement,  a  very  considerable  one,  probably 'not  le^  than 
fifteen  thousand  men,  was  obtained  by  calUng  in  the  scattered  troops  under  Breckin- 
ridge from  the  western  part  of  Virginia. 

The  position  of  Bermuda  Hundred  was  as  easy  to  defend  as  it  was  difficult  to  op- 
erate from  against  the  enomy.  I  determined,  therefore,  to  bring  from  it  all  available 
foroes,  leaving  onongh  onlv  to  secure  what  had  been  gained ;  and  accordingly,  on  the 
S2d,  I  directed  that  they  be  sent  forward,  under  oommand  of  Mf^or-General  W.  F. 
Smith,  to  join  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  the  Ninth  Army  Corps,  commanded  by  Major-General  A.  S. 
Burnside,  was  assigned  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  from  this  time  forward  eon- 
stituted  a  portion  of  Major-General  Meade's  command. 

Finding  the  enemy's  position  on  the  North  Anna  stronger  than  either  of  his  pre- 
Ti^ns  ones,  I  withdrew  on  the  night  of  the  26th  to  the  north  bank  of  the  North  Anna, 
and  moved  ifia  Uanovertown  to  turn  the  enemy^s  position  by  his  right. 

Generals  Torbert  and  Merritt's  divisions  of  cavalry,  under  Sheridan,  and  the  Sixth 
Corps,  led  the  advance ;  erossed  the  Pamunkey  River  at  Hanovertown,  after  oonsid* 
erable  fighting,  and  on  the  28th  the  two  divisions  of  cavalry  had  a  severe,  but  success- 
fill,  engagement  with  the  enemy  at  Haw's  shop.  On  the  29th  and  80th  we  advanoed, 
with  heavy  skirmishing,  to  the  Hanover  Courthouse  and  Cold  Harbor  road,  and  de- 
veloped the  enemy's  position  north  of  the  Chickahominy.  Late  on  the  evoninir  of  the 
last  day  the  enemy  camo  out  and  attacked  our  left,  but  was  repulsed  with  very  con- 
siderabie  loss.  An  attack  was  immediately  ordered  by  General  Meade  along  his 
whole  line,  which  resulted  in  driviug  the  enemy  from  a  part  of  his  intrenched  sUr- 
mish  line. 

On  the  81st,  General  Wilson's  division  of  cavalry  destroyed  the  ridlroad-bridges 
over  the  South  Anna  River,  after  defeating  the  enemy's  cavalry.  General  Sheridan, 
on  the  same  day,  reached  Cold  Harbor,  and  held  it  until  relieved  by  the  Sixth  Corpe 
and  General  Smith's  command,  which  liad  just  arrived,  via  White  House,  fro^  Gen- 
eral Butler's  army. 

On  the  1st  day  of  June  an  attack  was  made  at  5  p.  ic.  by' the  Sixth  Corps  and  the 
troops  under  General  Smith,  the  other  oorps  being  held  in  readiness  to  advance  on  the 
receipt  of  orders.  This  resulted  in  our  carrying  and  holding  the  enemy's  fl.rst  line  of 
works  in  front  of  the  right  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  and  in  front  of  General  Smith.  During 
the  attack  the  enemy  made  repeated  assaults  on  each  of  the  oorps  not  engaged  in  the 
main  attack,  but  were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss  in  every  instance.  That  night  he 
made  several  assaults  to  regain  what  he  had  lo^^t  in  the  dav,  but  failed.  The  2d  was 
spent  in  getting  troops  into  position  for  an  attack  on  the  8d.  On  the  3d  of  June  we 
again  assaulted  the  enemy's  works,  in  the  hope  of  driving  him  from  his  position.  In 
this  attempt  our  loss  was  heavy,  wiiile  that  of  the  enemy,  1  have  reason  to  believe, 
waa  comparatively  light.  It  was  the  only  general  attack  made  from  the  Rapidan  to 
the  James  which  did  not  inflict  upon  the  enemy  losses  to  compensate  for  our  own 
losses.  I  would  not  be  understood  as  saying  that  all  previous  attacks  resulted  in  vic- 
tories to  our  arms,  or  accompiiahed  as  much  as  I  had  hoped  from  them ;  but  they  in- 
ilioted  upon  the  enemy  severe  losses,  which  tended,  in  the  end,  to  the  oomplet* 
overthrow  of  the  rebeUioil. 
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From  the  proximity  of  the  enemy  to  his  defences  tronnd  Richmond,  it  was  impo»- 
Bible,  b^  any  flank  movement,  to  interpose  between  him  and  the  city.  I  was  still  in 
a  condition  to  either  move  by  his  left  flank,  and  invest  Kiohmond  from  the  north 
side,  or  continue  my  move  by  his  right  flank  to  the  south  nide  of  the  James.  While 
the  former  might  have  been  better  as  a  covering  for  Wnshington,  yet  a  full  snrvey  of 
all  the  gronnd  itatisfied  me  that  it  woald  bo  impracticable  to  hold  a  line  north  and  east 
of  Richmond  that  woald  protect  the  FrederickHburg  Railroad,  a  lone,  vulneruble  line, 
which  would  exhaust  mtioh  of  oar  strength  to  gnard,  and  that  woula  have  to  be  pro- 
tected to  supply  the  army,  and  would  leave  opNen  to  the  enemy  all  his  lines  of  eommn- 
nication  on  the  soath  Ride  of  the  James.  My  idea,  from  the  start,  had  been  to  beat 
Lee's  army  north  of  Richmond,  if  possible.  Then,  after  destroying  his  lines  of  oom- 
mnnicatiOA  nor^h  of  the  James  River,  to  transfer  the  army  to  the  sonth  side,  and  be- 
siege Lee  in  Richmond,  or  follow  him  south  if  he  should  retreat.  After  tlie  battle  of 
the  Wildernesji,  it  was  evident  that  the  enemy  deemed  it  of  the  flrst  importance  to  ran 
no  risks  with  the  army  he  then  had.  He  acted  purely  on  the  defensive,  behind 
breastworks,  or  feebly  on  the  offensive  immediately  in  front  of  them,  and  where,  in 
ease  of  repulse,  he  could  easily  retire  behind  them.  Without  a  gr^^r  sacrifice  of  life 
than  I  was  willing  to  make,  aU  could  not  be  accomplished  that  I  had  designed  north 
of  Richmond.  I  therefore  determined  to  continue  to  hold  Rubstantially  ue  gronnd 
we  then  occupied,  taking  advantage  of  any  favorable  circumstances  that  might  present 
themselves,  until  the  cavalry  conld  be  sent  to  Charlottesville  and  Gordonsville  to 
effectually  break  ap  the  railroad  connection  between  Richmond  and  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  and  Lynchburg ;  and,  when  the  cavalry  got  well  off,  to  move  the  armv  to  the 
south  side  of  the  James  River,  by  the  enemy's  right  flank,  where  I  felt  1  could  oat  off 
all  his  sources  of  supply,  except  by  the  canal. 

On  the  7th,  two  divisions  of  cavalry,  under  General  Sheridan,  got  off  on  the  expe- 
dition against  the  Virginia  Central  Railroad,  with  instructions  to  Uunter,  whom  I 
hoped  he  would  meet  near  Charlottesville,  to  join  his  forces  to  Sheridan's,  and  after 
the  work  liud  oat  for  them  was  thoroughly  done,  to  join  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  by 
the  route  laid  down  in  Sheridan's  instructions. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  General  Butler  sent  a  force  of  infantry,  nnder  General  Gill- 
more,  and  cavalrv,  under  General  Kantz,  to  capture  Petersburg,  if  possible,  andde- 
8^y  the  railroad  and  common  bridges  acrosr*  the  Appomattox.  The  cavaliy  carried 
the  works  on  the  south  side,  and  penetrated  well  towards  the  town,  but  were  forced  to 
retire.  General  Gillniore,  nnding  the  works  which  he  approached  very  strong,  and 
deeming  an  assault  impraoticab^,  returned  to  Bermuda  Hundred  without  attemptihg 
one. 

Attaching  great  imi>ortance  to  the  possession  of  Petersburg,  I  sent  back  to  Bermud* 
Hundred  and  City  Point,  General  Smith's  command,  by  water,  via  the  White  House, 
to  reach  there  in  advance  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  This  was  for  the  express 
purpose  of  securing  Petersburg  before  the  enemy,  becoming  aware  of  our  intention, 
eonld  re-enforce  the  place. 

The  movement  from  Cold  Harbor  commenced  after  dark  on  the  evening  of  the  12th. 
One  division  of  cav^alry,  under  General  Wilson,  and  the  Fifth  Corps,  crossed  the 
Ghickahominy  at  Long  Bridge,  and  moved  out  to  White-Oak  S^amp,  to  cover  the 
crossings  of  the  other  corps.  The  advance  corps  reached  James  River,  at  Wilooz's 
Landing  and  Charles  City  Courthouse,  on  the  night  of  the  18th. 

During  three  long  years  the  Annies  of  the  Potomac  and  Northern  Virginia  had  been 
confronting  each  other.  In  that  time  they  had  fought  more  desperate  battles  than  it 
probably  ever  before  fell  to  the  lot  of  two  armies  to  fight,  without  materially  changing 
the  vantage  ground  of  either.  The  Southern  press  and  people,  with  more  shrewdlness 
than  WAS  displayed  in  the  North,  finding  that  they  had  failed  to  capture  Washington 
and  march  on.  to  New  York,  as  they  had  boasted  they  would  do,  assumed  that  they 
onlv  defended'  their  capital  and  Southern  territory.  Hence,  Antietam,  Gettysburg, 
ana  all  the  other  battles  that  had  been  fought,  were  by  them  set  down  as  failures  on 
our  part,  and  victories  for  them.  Their  army  believed  this.  It  produced  a  morale 
which  could  onjy  be  overcome  by  desperate  and  continuous  hard  fighting.  The 
battles  of  the  Wilderness,  Spottsylvania,  North  Anna,  and  Cold  Harbor,  bloody  and 
terrible  as  they  were  on  our  side,  were  even  more  damaging  to  the  enemy,  and  so 
arippled  him  as  to  make  him  waiy  ever  after  of  taking  the  offensive.  His  losses  in 
men  were  probably  not  so  great,  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  were,  save  in  the  Wilder- 
ness, almost  invariably  the  attacking  party ;  and  when  he  did  attack,  it  was  in  the 
open  field.  The  details  of  these  battles,  which,  for  endurance  and  bravery  on  the 
murt  of  the  soldierv,  have  rarely  been  surpassed,  are  ^iven  in  the  report  of  Mi^or- 
General  Meade,  and  the  subordinate  reports  accompanying  it. 

Daring  the  campaign  of  forty-throo  days,  from  the  Kapidan  to  the  James  River,  the 
army  had  to  be  supplied  from  an  ever-shiitiug  base,  by  wagons,  over  narrow  roads, 
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throngrh  a  densely  wooded  oonntry,  with  a  Iftck  of  whArrefl  at  each  new  base  fh>in 
wbioh  to  convenientlj  discharge  vessels.  Too  much  credit  cannot,  therefore,  be 
awarded  to  the  qaartermoster  and  commisMary  departments  for  the  zeal  and  efficiency 
displayed  by  them.  Under  the  greneral  supervision  of  the  chief  quartermnster,  Briga- 
dier-General R.  Ingalls,  the  trains  were  made  to  occapy  all  the  available  roadn  between 
the  army  and  oar  water-base,  and  bnt  little  difficulty  was  experienced  in  protecting 
them.  I 

The  movement  in  the  Kanawha  and  Shenandoah  Valleys,  nnder  Greneral  Siffd, 
oommenced  on  the  first  of  May.  General  Crook,  who  had  the  immediate  commana  of 
the  Kanawha  expedition,  divided  his  forces  into  two  columns,  giving  one,  composed 
of  cavalrj',  to  General  Averill.  They  crossed  the  mountains  by  separate  routes. 
Averill  struck  the  Teune8.see  and  Virginia  Railroad,  near  Wytheville,  on  the  lOth,  and 
proceeding  to  New  River  and  Ciiristiansbur^,  destroyed  the  road,  several  important 
oridges  and  depots,  including  New  River  Bridge,  forming  a  junction  with  Crook  at 
Qnion  on  the  15th.  General  Sigel  moved  up  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  mec  the  enemy 
at  New  Market  on  the  15th,  and,  after  a  severe  engagement,  was  defeated  with  heavy 
loss,  and  retired  behind  Cedar  Creek.  Not  regarding  the  operations  of  General  Sigel 
aa  satisfactory,  I  asked  his  removal  from  command,  and  Major>General  Hunter  was 
appointed  to  supersede  him.  His  instructions  were  embraced  in  the  following  dia- 
patches  to  Major-General  H.  W.  Halleck,  chief  of  staff  of  the  army : 

k 

'«^NKAa  BponSTLTAifiA.  OoiTBTHOima,  Vs.,  May  90, 1864 

**Tbe  enemy  are  evidently  relying  for  supplies  sreatly  on  snch  as  are  brought  over  the  brsndi 
road  running  tlirougb  Staunton.  Oh  the  whole,  therefore,  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  General 
Hunter  to  move  In  that  direction ;  reagh  Staunton  and  Qordonsyille  or  Charlottesville,  if  he  does 
not  meet  too  much  opposition.  If  he  can  bold  at  bay  a  foroe  equal  to  bis  own,  be  will  be  doiof 
good  service.  ♦  »  »  « 

**U.  8.  OBAior,  Lleutenaat-GeneraL 

**MAJ0B-0DrxBAL  EL  W.  Hallbok.^ 

"  JxBiGHO  FoBD,  Va.,  May  95, 1864 

*' If  Hunter  can  possibly  eet  to  Charlottesville  and  Lynchburg,  be  should  do  so,  living  on  the 
oountry.  The  railroads  ann  canal  should  be  destroyed  beyond  possibility  of  repairs  for  weeks. 
Completing  thit»,  he  could  find  his  way  back  to  bis  original  base,  or  flrom  about  Gordonsville  Joia 
this  army.  U.  S.  Qbaht,  Lieutenant-QeneraL 

"Majob-Gbmbbal  H.  W.  Hallbok." 

General  Hunter  immediately  took  up  the  offensive,  and,  moving  up  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  met  the  enemy  on  the  5th  of  June  at  Piedmont,  and.  after  a  battle  of  ten 
hours,  routed  and  defeated  him,  capturing  on  the  field  of  battle  one  thousand  five 
hundred  men,  three  pieces  of  artillery,  and  three  hundred  stand  of  small-arms.  On 
the  8th  of  the  same  month  he  formed  a  junction  with  Crook  and  Averill  at  Staunton, 
from  which  place  he  moved  direct  on  Lynchburg,  via  Lexington,  which  place  he 
reached  and  mvested  on  the  16th  da^  of  June.  Up  to  this  time  he  was  very  success- 
ful; and  but  for  the  difficulty  of  takmg  with  him  sufficient  ordnance  stores  over  so 
long  a  march,  through  a  hostile  country,  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  captured  that,  to 
the  enemy  an  important  point.  The  destruction  of  the  encmy^s  supplies  and  manu- 
fectories  was  very  great.  To  meet  this  movement  under  General  Hunter,  General 
Lee  sent  a  force,  perhaps  equal  to  a  corps,  a  part  of  which  reached  Lynchburg  a  short 
time  before  Hunter.  After  some  skirmishing  on  the  17th  and  18th,  General  Hunter, 
owing  to  a  want  of  ammunition  to  ffive  hattle,  retired  from  before  the  place.  Uufor- 
tnnately,  this  want  of  ammunition  left  him  no  choice  of  route  for  his  return  bnt  by 
way  of  Kanawha.  Tliis  lost  to  us  the  use  of  his  troops  for  several  weeks  from  the  de- 
fence of  the  North. 

Had  General  Hunter  moved  by  way  of  Charlottesville,  instead  of  Lexiugt^n,  as  his 
instructions  contemplated,  he  would  have  been  in  a  position  to  have  covered  the  She- 
nandoah Valley  against  the  enemy,  should  the  foroe  he  met  have  seemed  to  endanger 
it.  If  it  did  not,  lie  would  have  been  within  easy  distance  of  the  James  River  Canal, 
on  the  main  line  of  communication  between  Lynchburg  and  the  force  aent  for  its  de- 
fence. I  have  never  taken  exception  to  the  operations  of  General  Hunter,  and  am  not 
now  disposed  to  find  fiiult  with  him,  for  I  have  no  doubt  he  acted  within  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  the  spirit  of  his  instructions  and  the  interests  of  the  service.  The  promp* 
titude  of  his  movements  and  his  gallantry  should  entitle  him  to  the  oommondation  of 
his  country. 

To  return  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac :  The  Second  Corps  commenced  crossing  the 
James  River  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  by  ferry-boats  at  Wiloox^a  Landing.  The 
laying  of  the  ponton-bridge  was  completed  about  midnight  of  the  14th,  and  the 
crossing  of  the  balance  of  the  army  was  rapidly  poshed  forward  by  both  bridge  and 
ferry. 
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After  tlie  oroening  had  oommoneed,  I  prooeeded  by  steamer  to  Bermaaa  Hundred 
to  ffive  the  necehaory  orders  for  the  immediate  capture  of  Petersburg. 

The  instructions  to  General  Butler  were  verbal,  and  were  for  him  to  send  Ooneral 
Smith  inHue<iiuteiv,  that  night,  with  all  the  troops  he  oould  give  him  without  sacrifl- 
cing  the  position  no  then  held.  1  told  liim  that  I  would  return  at  onoe  to  the  Army  of 
the  rotoiiiac,  hirnten  its  crossing,  and  throw  it  forward  to  Petersbai^f  by  divii^ious  as 
rapidly  as  ir  could  be  done ;  thut  we  could  re-enforce  our  armies  more  rapidly  there 
than  the  euctiiy  could  bring  troops  agaiii&t  ua.  General  Smith  got  off  as  directed,  and 
confronted  the  enemy's  pickebi  near  reter^bur^  before  daylight  next  morning,  but 
for  Kume  rea;>on,  that  I  have  never  been  able  sausfaotonly  to  understand,  did  not  get 
ready  to  assault  his  main  lines  uuiil  near  sundown.  Then,  with  a  part  of  his  com- 
mand only,  he  made  the  assault,  and  carried  ihe  lines  northeast  of  Petersburg  from 
ilie  Appoumitox  Kiver,  for  a  disunce  of  over  two  and  a  half  miles,  capturing  fifteen 
pieces  of  artillery  and  tliree  hundred  prisonerM.  This  was  about  seven  p.  u.  Between 
the  line  tii us. captured  and  Petei-iiburg  there  were  no  other  works,  and  tiiere  was  no 
evidence  thut  the  enemy  had  re-entorced  Petersburg  with  a  single  brigade  from  any 
source.  The  night  was  clear^the  moon  t^hiuing  brightly— and  favorable  to  further 
operations.  General  Ilancock.  with  two  divisions  of  the  Second  Corps,  reached  Gen- 
eral Smith  juat  after  dark,  and  offered  the  tservice  of  these  troops  as'he  (^Smith)  might 
wish,  waiving  rank  to  the  name<l  commander,  wiiom  he  naturally  supposed  knew  best 
the  position  of  affairs,  and  what  to  do  with  the  troops.  But  instead  of  taking  these 
troops,  and  pushing  at  onoe  into  i'etersburg,  he  requested  General  Hancock  to  relieve 
a  part  of  hii»  line  in  the  capture^l  works,  which  was  done  before  midnight. 

By  the  time  I  ^irrived  the  next  morning  the  enemy  was  in  force.  An  attack  was  or- 
dered to  be  made  at  six  o'clock  tlrut  evening  by  the  troops  under  Smith  and  the  Sec- 
ond and  Plinth  corps.  It  required  until  that  time  for  the  Ninth  Corps  to  get  up  and 
into  position.  The  attack  was  mode  vi&  ordered,  and  the  fighting  continued  with  but 
little  intermission  until  six  o'clock  the  next  morning,  and  resulted  in  our  carrying  the 
advance  and  some  of  the  main  works  of  the  enemy  to  the  right  (our  letl)  of  those  pre- 
viously captured  by  General  Smith,  several  piecea  of  artillery,  and  over  four  hundred 
prisoners. 

The  Fifth  Corps  having  got  up,  the  attacks  were  renewed  and  persisted  in  with 
great  vigor  on  the  17th  and  18th,  but  only  resulted  in  forcing  the  enemy  into  an  inte- 
rior line,  t'roui  which  he  could  not  be  dislodged.  The  advantages  of  portion  gained 
by  us  were  ver>  great.  The  army  then  proceeded  to  envelop  Petersburg  towards  the 
tiouthrtide  Kuilroad,  us  far  as  po^nible  without  attacking  fortificatiotia. 

On  the  6th  the  enemy,  to  re-entbrce  Petersourg,  withdrew  from  a  part  of  his  itt- 
trenchment  in  front  of  Bermuda  Hundred,  expecting,  no  doubt,  to  get  troops  from 
nortii  of  the  Junios  to  take  the  place  of  tho^e  withdrawn  before  we  cuuid  dis^cover  it. 
General  Butler,  taking  the  advantage  of  this,  at  once  moved  a  force  on  the  railroad 
between  Peteraburg  an<i  Hichmond.  As  soon  as  I  was  apprized  of  the  advantage  thua 
gained,  to  retain  it  I  ordered  two  divisions  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  General  Wri^iit  com- 
manding, that  were  embarking  at  Wilcox's  Landing,  under  orders  for  City  Point,  to 
report  to  General  Butler,  at  Bennuda  Hundred,  of  which  General  Butler  waa  noti- 
fied, and  the  importance  of  holding  a  position  m  advance  of  his  present  line  urged 
upon  him. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  General  Butler  was  forced  back  to  the  line  the 
enemy  had  withdrawn  from  in  the  morning.  General  Wright,  with  his  two  diviaions, 
joiueu  General  Butler  on  the  forenoon  of  the  17th,  the  latter  still  holding  with  aatrong 
picket-line  the  enemy's  works.  But  int«teiid  of  putting  these  divisions  into  the  ene- 
my's works  to  hold  them,  he  permitted  them  to  halt  and  rest  some  distance  in  the 
rear  of  his  own  line.  Between  four  ami  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  enemy  at- 
tacked and  drove  in  his  pickets  and  reoccupied  his  old  line. 

On  the  night  of  the  20th  and  morning  of  the  2l8t  a  lodgment  was  effected  by  Gen- 
eral Butler,  with  one  brigade  of  infantry,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  James,  at  Deep 
Bottom,  and  connected  the  ponton-bridge  with  Bermuda  Hundred. 

On  the  19th,  General  Sheridan,  on  his  return  from  his  expedition  against  the  Vir- 
ginia Central  Kailroad,  arrived  at  the  White  Hou.se  just  as  the  enemy's  cavalry  was 
about  to  attacl(  it,  and  compelled  it  to  retire.  The  renult  of  this  expedition  wua,  that 
General  Sheridan  met  the  enemy's  cavalry  near  Trevillian  Station,  on  the  morning  of 
the  11th  of  June,  whom  he  attacked,  and  alter  an  obatinate  contest  drove  from  the 
field  in  complete  rout.  Ho  left  his  dead  and  nearly  all  his  wounded  in  our  hands,  and 
about  four  hundred  priaoners  and  several  hundred  horses.  On  the  12th  he  deatroyed 
the  railroad  from  Trevillian  Station  to  Louisa  Courthouae.  This  occupied  until  three 
o'clock  p.  M.,  when  hejidvanced  in  the  direction  of  Gordonsville.  He  found  the  ene- 
my re-enforced  by  infantry,  behind  well-coiiatructed  rifie-pits,  about  five  miles  fh>m 
the  latter  plaoe,  and  too  strong  to  auooeastoily  assault.    On  the  extreme  right,  how- 
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•v«r,  his  roserve  bri^e  carried  the  enemy's  works  twioe,  and  was  twiee  dfiren  tlMrs- 
from  by  infantry.  Mgbt  closod  the  ooatest.  Not  having  sufficient  ammunitioa  lo 
oonUnae  the  engagement,  and  hia  animaU  being  without  forage  (the  cooatry.  Ainush- 
Ing  but  inferior  grazing),  and  hearing  nothing  from  General  Hunter,  he  withdrew  bis 
oommand  to  the  north  side  of  the  rforth  Anna,  and  oommenoed  his  return  maroh, 
reaching  White  House  at  the  time  before  stated.  After  breaking  up  the  depot  at  that 
plaoe,  he  moved  to  tue  James  River,  which  he  reached  safelv  after  heavy  fighting.  U^ 
oommeuced  crossing  on  the  25th,  near  Fort  Powhatan,  without  further  moleatatioOy 
imd  rejoined  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

%  On  the  22d,  General  Wilson,  with  hio  own  division  of  cavalry  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  General  Kautz's  division  of  cavalry  of  the  Annv  of  the  James,  moved 
against  the  enemy's  railroads  south  of  Kichmond.  Striking  the  Weldon  Kailrood  at 
&api*s  Station,  destroying  the  depot  and  several  miles  of  the  road  and  tlie  Southsida 
road  about  Dfteeu  miles  from  Petersburg,  to  near  Nottoway  Station,  where  he  met 
and  defeated  a  force  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  he  reached  Burkesville  Station  on  the  af* 
teruoou  of  the  28d,  and  from  there  destroyed  the  Danville  Kailroad  toKoauoke  Bridge, 
s  distance  of  twenty -live  miles,  where  he  found  the  enemy  in  force,  and  in  a  position 
tjrom  which  he  oould  not  dislodge  him.  He  then  commenced  his  return  mardi,  and 
on  the  2dth  met  the  enemy's  cavalry  in  foroe  at  the  Weldon  Bailroad  crossing  of' 
Stoney  Creek,  where  he  had  a  severe  but  not  decisive  engagement.  Thence  he  made  * 
detour  from  his  left,  with  a  view  of  reaching  Beam's  Station  (supposing  it  to  be  in  our 
poaaessiou).  At  this  place  he  was  met  by  the  enemy's  cavalry,  supported  by  infantry, 
and  forced  to  retire,  with  the  loss  of  his  artillery  and  trains.  In  this  last  euoonnter, 
General  Kautz,  with  a  part  of  his  command,  became  separated,  and  made  his  way 
into  our  Hues.  General  Wilson,  with  the  remaindeiH»f  his  foroe,  succeeded  in  croaaing 
the  Nottoway  Biver  and  coming  in  safely  on  our  left  and  rear.  The  damage  to  the 
enemy  in  this  expedition  more  than  compensated  for  the  losses  we  sustained.  It  sev* 
ered  all  connection  by  railroad  with  Bichmond  tor  several  weeks. 

With  a  view  of  cutting  the  enemy's  railroad  from  near  Bichmond  to  the  Anna  Biv* 
ora,  an^  making  him  wary  of  the  situation  of  his  army  in  the  Shenundoah,  and, 
in  the  event  of  failure  in  this,  to  take  advantage  of  his  necessary  withdrawal  of 
troops  from  Petersburg,  to  explode  a  mine  that  had  been  prepared  in  front  of  the 
Ninth  Corps  and  assault  the  enemy's  lines  at  that  place,  on  the  night  of  the  26tli 
Qf  July  the  Second  Corps  and  two  divisions  of  the  Cavalry  corps  and  Kautz's  cavalry 
were  crossed  to  the  north  bunk  of  the  James  Biver  and  joined  the  force  Gkneral 
Butler  had  there.  On  the  27th  the  enemy  was  driven  from  his  intrenched  position, 
with  the  loss  of  four  pieces  of  artillery.  On  the  28th  our  lines  were  extended 
from  Deep  Bottom  to  Isew  Market  road,  but  in  getting  this  position  were  attacked  by 
the  enemy  in  heavy  force.  The  fighting  lasted  for  several  hours,  resulting  in  con- 
sidurable  loss  on  l>otii  sides.  The  first  object  of  this  move  having  failed,  by  rea- 
son of  the  very  lur^e  foroe  thrown  there  by  the  enemy.  I  determined  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  diver&ion  made  by  assaulting  Petersburg  oefore  he  could  get  his  foroe 
back  there.  One  division  of  the  Second  Corps  was  withdrawn  on  the  night  of  the 
88th,  and  moved  during  the  night  to  the  rear  of  the  Eighteenth  Corps,  to  relieve  that 
oorps  in  the  line,  that  it  might  be  foot-loose  in  the  assault  to  b«  made.  The 
other  two  divisions  of  the  Second  Corps  and  Sheridan's  cavalr)'  were  crossed  over  on 
the  night  of  the  29th  and  moved  in  front  of  Petersburg.  On  the  morning  of  the 
SOth,  between  four  and  five  o'clock,  the  mine  was  sprung,  blowing  up  a  batterv 
and  most  of  a  regiment,  and  the  advance  of  the  assaulting  column,  formed  of  the  Ninta 
Corps,  immediately  took  possotu^ion  of  the  crater  made  bv  the  explosion,  and  the  Une 
for  some  distance  to  the  right  and  left  of  it,  and  a  detached  line  in  front  of  it, 
but  for  some  cause  tailed  to  advance  promptly  to  the  ridge  beyond.  Had  they 
done  tills,  1  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  Petersburg  would  have  fallen.  Other 
troops  were  immediately  jpu^^hed  forward,  but  the  time  consumed  in  getting  them  ap 
enabled  the  enemy  to  rally  from  his  surprise  (which  had  been  complete),  and  get 
forces  to  this  point  for  its  defence.  The  captured  line  thus  held  being  untenable,  and 
of  no  advantage  to  us,  the  troops  were  withdrawn,  but  not  without  heavy  losa.  ThoB 
terminated  in  disaster  what  promised  to  be  the  most  successful  assault  of  the  cam- 
paign. 

Imuiediuteiy  upon  the  enemy's  ascertaining  that  General  Hunter  was  retreaUng  from 
Lynchburg  by  tiie  way  of  Kanawha  Biver,  thus  laying  the  Shenandoah  Valley  open 
for  raids  into  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  he  returned  northward  and  moved  down 
that  valley.  As  soon  as  this  movement  of.  the  enemy  was  asoertained,  Grenersi 
Hunter,  who  had  reached  the  Kanawha  Biver,  was  directed  to  move  his  troops  with- 
9ut  delay,  by  river  and  railroad,  to  Harper's  Ferry  ;  but  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  nav- 
igation by  reason  of  low  water  and  breaks  in  the  railroad,  great  delay  was  experienced 
fn  geitiug  there.    It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  flna  other  troopa  to  cneok  thia 
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moiraiment  of  the  •D«m7.  For  this  purpose  the  Sixth  Corps  was  taken  from  tha  «r- 
miea  operating  a^nst  Kiohmond,  to  which  was  iidded  the  Nineteenth  Corps,  then 
fortunately  beginuing  to  arrive  in  Hampton  Boads  from  the  Gulf  Department,  un- 
der orders  issaed  immediately  after  the  ascertainment  of  the  result  of  the  Red  Kiyer 
expedition.  The  garrisons  of  Baltimore  and  Washington  were  at  this  time  made 
vp  of  heavy-artillery  rej^iments,  hundred  days^  men.  and  detachments  from  the 
invalid  oorps.  One  division  under  command  of  General  Rioketts.  of  the  Sixth  Corns, 
was  sent  to  Baltimore,  and  the  remaining  two  divisious  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  under 
,  General  Wright,  were  subsequently  sent  to  Washington.  On  the  8d  of  Julv  the 
enemy  approached  Martinsburg.  General  Sigel,  who  was  in  command  of  ocj^ 
fbroes  thure,  retreated  across  the  Potomac  at  bhephardstown ;  and  General  Weber, 
commanding  ut  Harper^s  Ferr^,  crossed  the  river,  and  occupied  Maryland  Heights. 
On  the  6th  the  enemy  occupied  HagerstowUj  moving  a  strong  column  towards  Fred- 
erick City.  General  Wallace  with  Ricketts^  division  and  his  own  command,  the  latter 
mostly  new  and  undisciplined  troops,  pushed  out  from  Baltimore  with  great  prompt- 
ness, and  met  tlie  enemy  in  force  on  tlie  Mooocacy,  near  the  crossing  of  tiie  railroad- 
bridge.  His  force  was  not  sufficient  to  innnre  success,  but  he  fought  the  enemy  nev- 
ertheless, and  although  it  resjilted  in  a  defeat  to  our  arms,  yet  it  detained  the  enemy, 
and  thereby  served  to  enable  General  Wright  to  reach  Washington  with  two  divi- 
sions of  the  Sixth  Corps,  and  the  advance  of  the  Nineteenth  Corps,  before  him.  From 
Monocacy  the  enemy  moved  on  Wasiiington,  his  cavalry  advance  reaching  Kockville 
on  the  evening  of  the  1 0th.  On  the  12th  a  reconnoissauoe  was  thrown  out  in  front  of 
Fort  Stevens,  to  ascertain  the  enemy^a  position  and  force.  A  severe  nkirmish  ensued, 
in  which  we  lost  about  two  hundred  and  eighty  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  enemy** 
loss  was  probubly  greater.  He  commenced  retreating  during  the  night.  Learniug  the 
exact  condition  of  {^airs  at  Washington,  I  requested  o;^  telegraphy  at  forty-five  minutes 
past  eleven  p.  v.  on  the  12th,  the  assignment  of  Malor-General  H.  G.  Wright  to  the 
command  of  all  the  troops  that  could  be  made  availaole  to  operate  in  the  fleld  against 
the  enemy,  and  directed  that  he  should  get  outside  of  tlio  trenches  with  all  the  force 
he  oould,  and  push  Early  to  the  last  moment.  General  Wright  commenced  the  par- 
suit  on  the  18th;  on  the  18th  the  enemy  was  overtaken  at  Snicker's  Ferry,  on  the 
Shenandoah,  when  a  sharp  skirmish  occurred ;  and  on  the  20th,  General  Averill  en- 
countered and  defeated  a  portion  of  the  rebel  army  at  Winchester,  capturing  four 
pieces  of  artillery  and  several  hundred  prisoners. 

Learning  that  Early  was  retreating  south  towards  Lynchburg  or  Richmond,  I 
directed  that  the  Sixth  and  Nineteenth  corps  be  got  back  to  the  armies  of>erating 
against  Richmond,  so  that  the^  might  be  used  in  a  movement  against  Lee  before  the 
return  of  the  troops  sent  by  him  into  the  Valley;  and  that  Hunter  shouM  remain  in 
the  Shenandoah  Valley,  keeping  between  any  force  of  the  enemy  and  Washington, 
acting  on  the  defensive  as  much  as  possible.  I  felt  that  if  the  enemv  had  any  notion 
of  returning,  the  fact  would  be  developed  before  the  Sixth  and  Nineteenth  corps 
could  leave  Washington.  Subsequently,  the  Nineteenth  Corps  was  excepted  from 
the  order  to  return  to  the  James; 

About  the  25th  it  became  evident  that  the  enemy  was  again  advancing  upon  Mary- 
land and  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Sixth  Corps,  then  at  Washington,  was  ordered  back 
to  the  vicinity  of  Harper's  Ferry.  The  rebel  force  moved  down  the  Valley,  and  sent 
a  raiding  party  into  Pennsylvania,  which,  on  the  80th,  burned  Chambersburg,  and 
then  retreated,  pursued  by  our  cavalry,  towards  Cumberland.  They  were  met  and  de- 
feated by  General  Kelly,  and  with  diminished  numbers  escaped  into  the  mountains 
of  West  Virginia.  From  the  time  of  the  first  raid  the  telegraph  wires  were  fre- 
quently down  between  Washington  and  City  Point,  making  it  necessary  to  transmit 
messages  a  part  of  the  way  by  boat.  It  took  fVom  twenty-four  to  thirty-$iix  hours  to 
get  dit^patches  through  and  return  answers  back  ;  so  that  often  orders  would  be  given, 
and  tiien  information  would  be  received  showing  a  ditferent  state  of  facts  from  those 
on  which  they  were  based,  causing  a  confusion  and  apparent  contradiction  of  orders 
that  must  have  considerablv  embarrassed  those  who  had  to  execute  them,  and  ren- 
dered operations  against  the  enemy  less  effective  than  they  otherwise  would  have 
been.  To  remedy  this  evil,  it  was  evident  to  my  mind  that  some  person  should  have 
the  supreme  command  of  all  the  forces  in  the  Departments  of  West  Virginia,  Wash- 
ington. Susquehanna,  and  the  Middle  Department,  and  I  so  recommended. 

On  the  2d  of  August,  I  ordered  General  Sheridan  to  report  in  person  to  Major- 
General  Halleck,  chief  of  stafif,  at  Washington,  with  a  view  to  his  assignment  to  the 
oommand  of  all  the  forces  against  Early.  At  this  time  the  enemy  was  concentrated 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Winchester,  while  our  forces,  under  General  Hunter,  wore 
oonccntrated  on  the  Monocacv,'  at  the  crossing  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
leaving  open  to  the  enemy  Western  Maryland  and  Southern  Pennsylvania.  From 
where  I  was,  I  hesitated  to  give  positive  orders  for  the  movement  of  our  forces  at 
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Monocaey,  lest  bj  so  doing  I  shoald  expose  Wasliington.  Therefore,  on  tbe  4tlif  I 
left  City  Point  to  visit  Ilunter^b  coninittDd,  and  determine  for  myself  what  wn  Mflt 
to  be  done.  On  arrival  there,  and  after  coosuliation  with  General  Hunter,  I  iwoed  to 
him' the  following  iutttructiona : 

*'MoHO0A.0T  Bui>OB,  Md.,  Angost  6,  1861-^  r.x. 

"Gkmksal  — Concentrate  all  voar  available  force  without  delay  In  the  ylcintty  of  Harpei^  . 
Ferry,  leaving  only  sach  railroad  gnanis  and  garrisons  for  public  property  as  may  be  neereaaxy. 
Uses  In  this  conceniratinSf  tbe  raiI^(>ad^  if  by  so  doing  time  can  be  saved.  Frum  Harpers 
Ferry,  if  it  is  found  tbat  tne  enemy  has  moved'  north  of  the  Potomac  in  lai^e  force,  pasb  north, 
following  biui  and  altaclcing  him  wtierever  found;  follow  him.  If  driven  south  of  Ui«  Potonuc, 
as  long  as  it  is  Rafe  to  do  so.  If  it  is  ascertained  that  the  enemy  ias  but  a  small  foroo  nortti 
01  ibe'Potomace,  tlien  push  sonih  with  tbe  main  force,  detaching  nnder  a  competent  commaader 
a  sut&cient  forco  to  look  after  the  raiders,  and  drive  them  to  iheir  bomea.  In  detachinic  such  a 
force,  tiio  brigade  of  cavalry  now  en  route  from  Washington  via  Kockville  may  be  taken  iato 
account 

"There  are  now  on  their  way  to  join  yon  three  other  brigades  of  the  best  cavalry,  nnmb^og  * 
at  leNSt  five  thousand  men  and  hones.  *  These  will  be  instructed,  in  the  abst^nce  of  (briber 
orders,  to  join  vou  by  the  Kouth  side  of  the  Potomac.  One  brigade  will  probably  start  to-nior*'' 
row.  In  pu»liing  up  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  whore  it  is  expected  you  will  hare  to  go  fint  «r 
liAt  it  is  debirnbte  that  nothing  should  be  left  to  invite  the  enemy  to  return.  Take  all  provisional 
forage,  and  stock  wanted  fur  the  use  of  your  command ;  such  as  caimot  be  consumed,  destroy. 
It  is  not  desirable  that  the  buildings  should  be  destroyed— they  shoald  rather  be  prutccted;  bat 
the  people  should  be  lnfurme<l  that,  so  long  as  an  army  can  subsist  among  them,  rectirreaeea 
of  the^e  raids  most  be  expected,  and  we  are  determined  to  stop  them  at  all  hazarda 

'*Bear  in  mind,  the  object  to  to  drive  the  enemy  south ;  and  to  do  this,  you  want  to  keep  fafm 
always  in  sight.    Be  guided  in  your  course  by  the  course  he  takes. 

**Make  your  own -arrangements  for  supplies  of  all  kinds,  eiving  regalar  voucheis  for  sach  ai 
may  be  taken  ttom  loyal  citizens  In  the  country  through  which  you  march. 

''U.  S.  OaaKT,  lieateoant-QeneraL 

**  Majob-Gbhbbal  D.  HimTBa." 

The  troops  were  Immediately  put  in  motion,  and  the  advance  reached  Hallton  that 
night. 

General  Hunter  having,  in  our  conversation,  expressed  a  willineness  to  be  relieved 
from  oonimand,  I  telegraphed  to  have  General  Sheridan,  then  at  Washington,  sent  to 
Harper's  Ferry  by  the  morning  train,  with  orders  to  take  general  command  of  oil  the 
troops  in  the  field,  and  to  c;iil  on  General  Hunter  at  Mouocacy,  who  would  turn  over 
to  him  my  letter  of  instructions.  I  remained  at  Monocaoy  until  General  Sheridui 
arrived,  on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  and,  after  a  conference  with  htm  in  relation  to 
military  affairs  in  that  vicinity,  I  returned  to  City  Point  by  way  of  Washington. 

On  the  7lh  of  August,  the  Middle  department,  and  the  Departments  of  West  Vir- 

finia,  Washinfi^ton^  and  Susquehanna  wore  constituted  into  the  **  Middle  Military 
division,"  and  Major-General  Sheridan  was  assigned  to  temporary  command  of  the 
same. 

Two  divisions  of  cavalry,  commanded  by  Qenerala  Torbert  and.  Wilson,  were  sent 
to  Sheridan  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  The  first  reached  him  at  Harper's  Ferry 
about  the  1 1th  of  Au^^ust. 

His  operations  during  the  month  of  August  and  the  fore  part  of  September  were 
both  of  an  offensive  and  defensive  character,  resulting  in  many  severe  akirm'tshea, 
principally  by  the  cavalry,  in  which  we  were  generally  successful,  but  no  general  en- 
gagement took  place.  The  two  armies  lay  in  such  a  position — tiie  enemy  ou  the  west 
bank  of  the  Opequan  Creek  covering  Winchester,  and  our  forces  in  front  of  Berrya- 
ville — that  either  could  bring  on  a  battle  at  any  time.  Defeat  to  us  would  lay  open  to 
the  enemv  the  States  of  Maryland  and  PenoMylvania  for  long  distances  before  another 
army  couid  be  interposed  to  check  liiin.  Under  these  circnmstances  I  hesitated  about 
allowing  the  initiative  to  oe  taken.  Finally,  thb  use  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road, and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  which  were  both  obstructed  by  the  enemy, 
became  so  indispensably  necessary  to  us,  and  the  importance  of  relieving  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Maryland  from  continuously  threatened  invasion  was  so  great,  that  1  deter- 
mined the  risk  should  be  taken.  But  fearing  to  telegraph  the  order  for  an  attack 
without  knowing  more  tlian  1  did  of  General  Sheridan's  feelings  as  to  what  would  bo 
the  probable  result,  1  lett  City  Point  on  the  15th  of  September  to  visit  him  at  his 
headquarters,  to  decide,  atler  conference  with  him,  wiiat  should  be  done.  I  met  him 
at  Charleston,  and  he  pointed  out  so  distincttv  how  each  army  lay  ;  what  he  could  do 
the  moment  he  was  authorized,  und  expressed  such  confidence  of  success,  that  1  saw 
thero  were  but  two  words  of  instructions  necessary — Go  in !  For  the  couveniencea  of 
forage,  the  teams  for  supplying  the  arm^  were  kept  at  Harper's  Ferry.  1  asked  him 
if  he  could  get  out  his  teams  and  supplies  in  time  to  make  an  attack  on  the  ensuing 
Tuesday  morning.    Uis  reply  was,  thAt  he  could  before  daylight  on  Monday.    He  wm 
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.off  promptly  to  time,  and  I  may  here  add,  that  the  reealt  was  such  that  X  have  never 
since  deemed  it  necessary  to  visit  General  Sheridan  before  giving  him  orderv. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  General  Sheridan  attacked  General  Kiirly  at  the 
oro»isiiig  ut  the  Opeqaan  Creek,  and  after  a  most  sanguinary  and  bloody  bntlle,  lasting 
until  five  o^clock  in  the  evening,  defeated  him  with  heavy  loss,  carrying  his  entire  po- 
sition from  Upequan  Creek  to  Winchcbter,  capturing  several  thousand  prisoners  and 
Ave  pieces  of  artillery.  The  enemy  rallied,  and  made  a  stand  in  a  strong  position  at 
Fisher's  Hill,  where  he  was  attacked,  and  again  defeated  with  heavy  loss  on  the  20th. 
Sheridan  pursued  him  with  great  energy  through  Harrisonburg,  Staunton,  and  the 
gaps  of  the  Blue  Bidge.  After  stripping  the  upper  valley  of  most  of  the  supplies 
and  provisions  for  the  rebel  army,  he  returned  to  Strasbarg,  and  took  position  on  the 
nortli  side  of  Cedar  Creek. 

Having  received  considerable  re-enforce nients.  General  Early  again  returned  to  the 
Valley,  and,  on  the  9th  of  October,  hia  cavalry  encountered  ours  near  Strasburg, 
wiicre  the  rebels  were  defeat^,  with  the  loss  of  eleven  pieces  of  artillerv  and  three 
hundred  and  fifty  prisoners.  On  Uie  night  of  the  Idth,  the  enemy  crossed  the  moun- 
tains which  separated  the  branches  of  the  Shenandoah,  forded  the  north  fork,  and 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  under  cover  of  the  darkness  and  the  fog,  surprised 
and  turned  our  left  uank,  and  captured  the  batteries  which  enfiladed  our  whole  line. 
Our  trOops  fell  back  with  heavy  loss  and  in  much  confusion,  but  were  finally  rallied 
between  Middletown  and  Newtown.  At  this  juncture,  General  Sheridan,  who  was  at 
Wincliester  when  the  battle  commenqg^,  arrived  on  the  field,  arranged  his  lines  just 
in  time  to  repulse  a  heavy  attack  of  the  enemy,  and  immediately  assuming  the  ofi'en- 
sive,  he  attj.cked  in  turn  with  great  vigor.  The  enemy  v?a8  defeated  with  great 
slaughter,  and  the  loss  of  most  of  his  artillery  and  trains,  and  the  trophies  he  had 
captured  in  the  morning.  The  wreck  of  his  army  escaped  during  the  night,  and  fied 
in  the  direction  of  Staunton  and  Lynchburg.  Pursuit  was  made  to  Mount  Jackson. 
Thus  ended  this,  the  enemy's  last  attempt  to  invade  the  North  9»a  the  Shenandoah 
Valley.  1  was  now  enabled  to  return  the  Sixth  Corps  to  the  Army  of  the  I'otomac, 
and  to  send  one  division  from  Sheridan's  army  to  the  Army  of  the  Junies,  and  an- 
other to  Savannah,  Georgia,  to  hold  Sherman's  new  acquisitions  on  the  seacoast,  and 
thus  enable  him  to  move  without  detaching  from  his  force  for  that  purpose. 

Keports  from  various  sources  led  me  to  believe  that  the  enemv  had  detached  three 
diviaions  from  Petersburg  to  re-enforce  i^arly  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  1  therefore 
sent  the  Second  Corps  and  Gregg's  division  of  cavalry,  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
and  a  force  of  General  Butler's  army,  on  the  night  of  the  18th  of  August,  to  threaten 
Bichniond  from  the  north  side  of  the  James,  to  prevent  him  from  sending  troops 
away,  and,  if  possible,  to  draw  back  those  sent.  In  this  move  wo  captured  six  pieces 
of  artillery  and  several  hundred  prisoners,  detained  troops  that  were  under  marching 
orders,  and  ascertained  that  but  one  division  (Kershaw's),  of  the  three  reputed  do- 
taohed,  had  gone. 

The  enemy  having  withdrawn  heavily  from  Petersburg  to  resist  this  movement, 
the  Fifth  Corps.  General  Warren  commanding,  was  moved  out  on  the  Ibth,  and  tooK 
possession  of  tlie  Weldon  Kailroad.  During  the  day  he  had  considerable  fighting. 
To  reguiu  possession  of  the  road,  the  eneiny  made  repeated  and  desperate  assaults, 
but  was  each  time  repulsed  with  great  loss.  On  the  night  of  the  20th,  the  troops  o  . 
the  north  side  of  the  James  were  withdrawn,  and  Hancock  and  Gregg  returned  to 
the  front  at  Petersburg.  On  the  25th,  tlie  Second  Corps  and  Gregg's  division  of 
cavalry,  while  at  Keam's  Station  destroying  the  railroad,  were  attacked,  and  after  des- 
perate fighting,  a  part  of  our  line  gave  way,  and  five  pieces  of  artillery  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy. 

By  tlie  12th  of  September,  a  branch  railroad  was  completed  from  the  City  Point  and 
Petersburg  Kailroad  to  the  Weldon  Kailroad,  enabling  us  to  supply,  without  ditficulty, 
in  all  weather,  the  army  in  front  of  Petersburg. 

The  extension  of  our  lines  across  the  Weldon  Railroad  compelled  the  enemy  to  so 
extend  iiis,  that  it  seemed  he  could  have  but  few  troops  north  of  the  James  for  the  de- 
fence of  Kichniond.  On  the  nlgiit  of  the  28th,  the  Tenth  Corps,  Mtyor-General  Bir- 
ney,  and  the  Eighteenth  Corps.  Major-General  Ord  commanding,  of  General  Butler's 
army,  were  crossed  to  the  nortn  side  of  the  James,  and  advanced  on  the  morning  of 
the  29th,  carrying  the  very  strong  fortifications  and  intrenchments  below  Chaoin's 
Farm,  known  as  Fort  Harrison,  capturing  fifteen  pieces  of  artillery,  and  the  New 
Market  road  and  intrenchments.  T  ids  success  was  followed  up  b^  a  gallant  assault 
upon  Fort  Gillmore,  immediately  in  front  of  the  Chapin  Farm  fortifications,  in  which 
we  were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  Kautz's  cavalry  was  pushed  forward  on  the  road 
to  the  right  of  this,  supported  by  infantry,  and  reached  the  enemy's  inner  line,  but 
was  anaole  to  get  further.  The  position  captured  from  the  enemy  was  so  threatening 
to  lUchmond,  that  I  dolermined  to  hold  it.    Tho  enemy  made  several  desperate  aC- 
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tempts  to  dislodge  ns,  all  of  which  were  unsuooessfal,  and  for  which  he  paid  d«ai^« 
On  the  inoruiii^  of  the  80th,  General  Meade  sent  oat  a  reoonnoiaaance,  with  a  view  to 
attacking  the  enemy's  line,  if  it  was  found  sufficiently  weakened  hy  wiUidrawal  of 
troops  to  the  nortii  Hide.  In  this  reoouDoissance  we  captured  and  held  the  enemy's 
work8  near  Poplar  Spring  Church.  In  the  aflemoon,  troops  moving  to  ge\  to  the  left 
of  the  point  gained  were  attacked  by  the  enemy  in  heavy  force,  ana  compelled  to  laU 
back  until  supported  by  the  forces  holding  the  captured  woiks.  Our  cavalry  uadsr 
Gregg  WHS  ultio  attacked,  but  repulsed  the  enemy  with  great  loss. 

On  the  7th  of  October,  the  enemy  attacked  Kuutz's  (^avalry  north  of  the  James,  sod 
drove  it  hack  with  heavy  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  priaouerR,  and  tiie  loss  of  alt 
the  artillery — eight  or  nine  pieces.  This  he  followed  up  by  an  attack  on  our  intrenohed 
infantry  line,  hut  wa.s  repulsed  with  severe  slaughter.  On  the  1 8th,  a  reconnoissanoe 
was  sent  out  by  General  Butler,  with  a  view  to  drive  the  enemy  from  some  dew  worka 
he  was  constructing,  which  resulted  in  very  heavy  loss  to  us. 

On  the  27ch,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  leaving  only  sufficient  men  to  hold  its  fortified 
line,  moved  by  the  enemy's  right  flank.  The<Second  Corpp,  followed  by  two  dirisiona 
of  tiie  Fifth  Corps,  with  the  cavalry  in  advance  and  ooverinjB:  our  left  flunk,  forced  s 
pansnge  of  Hatcher's  Sun,  and  moved  up  the  south  nide  of  it  towards  the  Sonthsidt 
Jiailroad,  until  the  Second  Corps  and  part  of  the  cavalry  reached  the  Boydton  plank- 
roa«i  where  it  cronses  Hatchers  Bun.  At  this  point  we  were  six  miles  dintAit  fron 
the  Southside  Railroad,  which  I  had  hoped  by  this  movement  to  reach  and  hold.  Bat 
floding  that  we  had  not  reached  the  end  uf  theMnemy's  fortifications,  and  no  place  pre- 
senting itself  for  a  successful  assault  by  which  Tie  might  bo  doubled  up  and  shortened, 
1  determined  to  withdraw  to  within  our  fortified  line.  Orders  were  given  nccoraingly. 
Immediately  upon  receiving  a  report  that  Geneml  Warren  had  connected  with  General 
Hancock,  I  returned  to  my  hej^quarters.  Soon  after  I  lefl,  the  enemy  moved  ont 
ficross  Hutclier^s  Kun.  in  the  gap  between  Generals  Hancock  and  Warren,  which  wsa 
not  closed  as  reported,  and  made  a  desperate  attack  on  General  Hancock's  rijfht  and 
rear.  General  Hancock  immediately  faced  his  corps  to  meet  it,  and  after  a  bloo<iy  oom^ 
bat  drove  the  enemy  within  his  works,  and  withdrew  that  night  to  his  old  poaitioiL. 

In  support  of  this  movement,  General  Butler  made  a  demonstration  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Jame:*,  and  attacked  the  enemy  on  the  Williamsburg  Koad,  and  also  on 
the  York  River  Railroad.  In  the  former  he  was  unsuccessful;  in  the  latter  he  ano- 
oeeded  in  carrying  a  work  which  was  afterwards  abandoned,  and  Ids  forces  withdrawn 
to  their  former  positions. 

From  this  time  forward  the  operations  in  front  of  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  until 
the  spring  campaign  of  1865,  were  confined  to  the  defence  and  extension  of  our  lines, 
and  to  olieusive  movements  for  crippling  the  enemy's  lines  of  communication,  and  to 
prevent  his  detaching  any  considerable  torce  to  send  south.  By  the  7th  of  February, 
our  lines  were  extended  to  Hatcher's  Bun,  and  the  Weldon  Railroad  had  been  de- 
stroyed to  Hicksford. 

General  Sherman  moved  from  Chattanooga  on  the  6th  of  May.  with  the  Armies  of 
the  Cumberland,  Tennessee,  and  Ohio,  commanded,  i^spectively,  oy  Genecals  Thomas, 
McPherson,  and  Schotield,  upon  Johnston's  army  at  Dalton ;  but  finding  the  enemy's 
positions  at  Buzzard  Roost,  covering  Dalton,  too  strong  to  be  assaulted.  General  Slo- 
Pherson  was  sent  through  Snake  Gap  to  turn  it,  whilst  Generals  Thomas  and  Scho- 
field  threatened  it  in  front  and  on  the  north.  This  moveme|;it  was  succet««ful.  John- 
ston, finding  his  retreat  likely  to  be  cut  ofif,  fell  back  to  his  fortified  position  at  Resaca, 
where  he  was  attacked  on  the  afternoon  of  May  15th.  A  heavy  battle  ensued.  Dur- 
ing ttie  night  the  enemy  retreated  south.  Late  on  the  17tn,  his  rear-guard  was 
overtaken  near  Adairsvifle,  and  heavy  skirmishing  followed.  The  next  morning, 
however^  he  bad  again  disappeared,  lie  was  vigorously  pursued,  and  was  overtaken 
at  Cassville  on  the  19th,  but  during  the  ensuing  niglit  retreated  across  the  Etowah. 
Whilst  tiiese  operations  were  going  on.  General  Jefferson  C.  Davis's  division  of 
Thomas's  army  was  sent  to  Borne,  capturing  it  with  its  forts  and  artillery,  and  its 
'valuabl%  mills  and  foundries.  General  Sherman,  having  criven  his  anny  a 'few  days' 
rest  at  th!K  point,  again  put  it  in  motion  on  the  23d,  for  Dallas,  with  a  view  of  turning 
the  difficult  pass  at  Allatoona.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  25th,  the  advance,  under 
General  Hooker,  had  a  severe  battle  with  the  enemy,  driving  him  back  to  New  Hope 
Church,  near  Dallas.  Several  sharp  encounters  occurred  at  this  point.  The  moat  im- 
portant wa8  oji  the  28th,  when  the  enemy  iMSuulted  General  McPherson  at  Dallaa,  but 
received  a  terrible  and  bloody  repulse. 

On  the  4th  of  June,  Johnston  abandoned  his  intrenched  position  at  New  Hope 
Church,  and  retreated  to  the  strong  positions  of  Konesaw,  Pine,  and  Lost  mountains. 
He  was  forced  to  yield  the  two  last-named  places,  and  concentrate  his  army  at  Kene- 
saw,  where,  on  the  27th,  Generals  Thomas  and  McPherson  made  a  determined  but 
unauooessful  saaault.    On  the  night  of  the  2d  of  J  uly,  Sherman  oonuueuoed  moving 
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hk  anny  by  the  rlji^lit  flank,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  8d,  found  that  the  enemy,  in 
oonaeqaence  of  thu  movement,  had  abandoned  Keneaaw  and  retreated  aoroaa  the 
Chatuboochee. 

General  Bherman  remained  on  the  Chattahooohee  to  give  hia  men  reet  and  get  up 
stores  until  tlie  17th  of  July,  when  he  resumed  his  operations,  crooned  the  Ciiatta- 
hooohee,  destroyed  a  Iar||^  portion  of  the  railroad  to  Augusta,  and  drove  the  enemy 
back  to  Atlanta.  At  this  place  General  Hood  succeeded  General  Johnston  in  com- 
mand of  the  rebel  armv,  and,  assuming  the  oifeusive-defensive  policy,  made  several 
severe  attacks  upon  Sherman  in  the  vicinity  of  Atlanta,  the  most  desperate  and  de- 
termined of  which  was  on  the  22d  of  July.  About  1  p.  m.  of  this  day  the  brave, 
aocomplished,  and  noble-hearted  McPhervon  was  killed.  General  Logan  sncceedea 
him,  and  commanded  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  throneh  this  desperate  battle,  and 
until  he  wo^  superseded  bv  Major-General  Howard,  on  the  26th,  with  the  sume  suo- 
cess  and  ability  that  had  oharucterized  him  in  the  command  of  a  corps  or  division. 

In  all  these  attacka  the  enemy  was  repulsed  with  great  loss.  Finding  it  impossible 
to  entirely  invest  the  place.  General  Sherman,  a^^r  securing  his  line  of  commuuioi^ 
tions  across  the  Chattahoochee,  moved  his  main  force  round  by  the  eoemy^s  left  flank 
upon  the  Montgomery  and  Macon  roads,  to  draw  the  enemy  from  his  lortiiications. 
In  this  he  succeeded,  and,  after  defeating  the  enemy  near  Bough-and-Ready,  Jonea- 
boro',  and  Lovejoy^s,  forcing  him  to  retreat  to  the  south,  on  the  2d  of  September 
oooupied  Atlanta,  the  objective  point  of  this  campaign. 

About  the  time  of  this  move,  the  rebel  cavalry,  under  Wheeler,  attempted  to  cut 
his  communications  in  the  rear,  but  was  repulsed  at  Dalton,  and  driven  into  East 
Tennessee,  whence  it  proceeded  west  to  McMinnville,  Murfreesboro',  and  Franklin, 
and  was  finally  driven  south  of  the  Tennessee.  The  damage  done  by  this  raid  was 
repaired  in  a  few  days. 

Durinsr  the  partial  investment  of  Atlanta,  General  Sousseau  joined  General  Sher- 
man with  a  force  of  cavalry  from  Decatur,  having  made  a  successful  raid  upon  the 
Atlauu  and  Montgomery  Kailroad,  and  its  branches  near  Opelika.  Cavalry  raids  were 
alao  made  by  Generahi  McCook,  Garrard,  and  Stoneman,  to  cut  the  remaining  railroad 
oommunication  wi(h  Atlanta.    The  first  two  were  successful—the  latter,  disastrous. 

General  Sherman's  movement  from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta  was  prompt,  skilful,  and 
brillianL  The  history  of  his  flank  movements  and  battles  during  that  memorable 
campaign  will  ever  be  read  with  an  interest  unsurpassed  by  any  thing  in  history. 

Uis  own  report,  and  those  of  his  subordinate  coumianders,  accompanying  it,  give 
the  details  of  that  most  successful  cainpaigu. 

He  was  dependent  for  the  supply  of  his  armies  upon  a  single-track  railroad  from 
Nashville  to  the  point  where  ne  was  operating.  '  This  passed  the  entire  distance 
tlirough  a  hostile  country,  and  every  foot  of  it  had  to  be  protected  by  troops.  Tho 
cavalry  force  of  the  enemy  under  Forrest,  in  Northern  Mississippi,  was  evidently 
waiting  for  Sherman  to  advance  far  enough  into  the  mountains  of  Georgia  to  make  a 
retreat  disastrous,  to  get  upon  his  line  and  destroy  it  beyond  tho  possibility  of  further 
use.  To  guard  against  this  danger.  Sherman  left  what  he  supposed  to  be  a  sufficient 
force  to  operate  against  Forrest  in  West  Tennessee.  He  directed  General  Washburn, 
who  comiuaiided  there,  to  send  Brigadier-General  S.  D.  Stnrgis  in  command  of  this 
force  to  attack  him.  On  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  June,  General  Sturgis  mot  the 
enemy  near  Guntown,  Mississippi,  was  badly  beaten,  and  driven  back  in  utter  rout 
and  confusion  to  Memphis,  a  diHtance  of  about  one  hundred  miles,  hotly  pursued  by 
the  enemy.  By  this,  however,  the  enemy  was  defeated  in  his  designs  upon  Sherman's 
line  of  communications.  The  persistency  with  which  he  followed  up  his  success  ex- 
hausted him,  and  unide  a  season  for  rest  and  repairs  necessary.  In  the  mean  time. 
Major-Gcneral  A.  J.  Smith,  with  the  troops  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  that  had 
been  sent  by  General  Sherman  to  General  iianks,  arrived  at  Memphis  on  their  return 
from  Ked  Kiver,  where  they  had  done  most  excellent  service,  lie  was  directed  by 
General  Shermim  to  immediately  take  the  offensive  against  Forrest.  This  he  did  with 
the  promptness  and  effect  which  has  characterized  his  whole  military  ctireer.  Mn  the 
14th  of  July,  he  met  Uie  enemy  at  Tupelo,  Mississippi,  and  whipped  him  badly.  The 
fighting  continued  throuffh  three  days.  Our  loss  was  small  compared  with  that  of  the 
enemy.  Having  accomplished  tJie  object  of  his  expedition.  General  Smith  returned 
to  Memphis. 

During  the  months  of  Mar<^  and  April  this  same  fbrce  under  Forrest  annoyed  us 
considerably.  On  the  24th  of  March  it  captured  Union  City,  Kentucky,  and  its  gar- 
rison, and  on  the  24th,  attacked  Paducah,  commanded  by  Colonel  S.  G.  Hicks,  ior- 
tieth  Illinois  Voluntieers.  Colonel  H.,  having  but  a  small  force,  withdrew  to  the  forts 
near  the  river,  from  where  he  repulsed  the  enemy  and  drove  him  from  the  place. 

On  the  lath  of  April,  part  of  tliis  force,  under  the  rebel  General  3uford,  summoned 
the  garrison  cf  Columbus,  Kentucky,  to  surrender,  but  received  for  reply  from  Colonel 
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Lawrence,  Thirty-fonrth  New  Jen»ey  Volnnteeni,  tftat,  being  placed  there  by  hiii  Qor- 
ernnieot,  with  adequate  force  to  hold  his  poAt  and  repel  all  eneuiiea  from  it,  aurreuder 
wej*  out  of  the  qiietition. 

On  the  niornhij;  of  the  name  day  Forrent  attacked  Fort  Pillow,  TenneMsee,  pirrisoned 
by  a  tlctiichraent  of  Tennessee  cavalry  and  the  Fir^t  Regiment  Alabama  colored  troops, 
commanded  by  Major  Booth.  The  parrison  fouirht  bravely  until  abont  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  wlien  the  enemy  carried  the  works  by  assault ;  and,  after  our  men  threw 
down  their  arnm,  proceeded  to  an  inliuman  and  merciless  massacre  of  the  ^rriAon. 

On  the  14th,  General  Bufurd,  having  failed  at  Colambus,  appeared  before  Fadticah, 
but  waH  aji^ain  driven  off. 

GuerrillaB  and  raiders,  seemingly  emboldened  by  Forrest^s  operations,  were  also 
very  active  in  Kentucky.  The  most  noted  of  these  was  Morgan.  With  a  foroe  of 
from  two  to  tiiree  thousand  cavalry,  lie  entered  the  State  throngh  Poun*d  Gap  in  the 
latter  part  of  May.  On  the  11th  ^'  June,  he  attiicked  and  captured  Cynthiana,  with 
ite  entire  garrison.  On  the  12th,  he  was  overtaken  by  Genenil  Burbridgc,  and  com- 
pletoly  routed,  with  heavy  loss,  and  was  finally  driven  out  of  the  State.  This  no- 
torious guerrilla  was  afterwards  surprised  and  killed  near  Greenville,  Tennessee,  and 
his  coniiuand  captured  and  dispersed  by  General  Gillem. 

In  the  absence  of  official  reports  at  the  commencement  of  the  Red  River  expedition, 
except  so  far  as  relates  to  the  movements  of  the  troops  sent  b^  General  Sherman  un- 
der A.  J.  Smith,  I  am  unable  to  give  the  date  of  its  startmg.  The  troops  under 
General  Smith,  comprising  two  divisions  of  the  Sixteenth  and  a  detachment  of  the 
Seventeenth  Army  Corps,  left  Vioksburj?  on  the  10th  of  March,  and  reached  the  desig- 
nated point  oil  Red  River  one  day  earlier  tiian  that  appointed  by  General  Banks.  The 
rebel  forces  at  Fort  de  Rnssey,  thinkine  to  defeat  him.  left  the  fori  on  the  14th  to  give 
him  >>atllo  in  the  oi>en  field;  but,  while  occupying  tiie  enemy  with  skirmishing  and 
denionstiaions,  Smith  pushed  forward  to  Fort  de  Russey,  which  had  been  left  with  a 
weak  garri.'^on,  and  captured  it  witii  its  garrison — about  three  hundred  and  fiftj 
men,  eleven  pieces  of  uriillery,  and  many  small  arms.  Our  loss  was  but  slight. 
On  the  15th,  he  pushed  for^vard  to  Alexandria,  which  place  he  reached  on  the 
18th.  On  the  21st,  ho  had  an  engagement  with  the  enemy  at  Henderson  Hill,  in 
which  he  defeated  him,  capturing  two  hundred  and  ten  prisoners  and  four  pieces  of 
artillery. 

On  tiie  28th,  he  again  attacked  and  defeated  the  enemy  nnder  the  rebel  General 
Taylor,  at  Cano  River.  Bv  the  26th,  General  Banks  had  assembled  his  whole  armv 
at  Alexan«lria,  and  pushed  forward  to  Grand  Ecore.  On  the  morning  of  April  6tn 
he  moved  from  (xrand  Ecore.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  7th,  his  advance  engaged  the 
enemy  near  Pleasant  Hill,  and  drove  him  from  the  field.  On  the  same  afternoon  the 
enemy  nmde  a  stand  eight  miles  beyond  Pleasant  Hill,  but  was  again  compelled  to 
retreat.  On  tiie  8th,  at  Sabine  Cross  Koads  and  Peach  Hill,  the  enemy  attacked  and 
defeated  his  advance,  capturing  nineteen  pieces  of  artillery  and  an  innnense  amount 
of  transportation  and  stores.  During  the  niglit,  General  Banks  fell  back  to  Pleasant 
Hill,  where  another  battle  was  fought  on  tiie  i^th,  and  the  enemy  repulsed  with  great 
loss.  During  the  night.  General  Banks  continued  his  retrograde  movement  to  Grand 
£coro,  an<l  tlience  to  Alexandria,  which  he  reached  on  the  27th  of  April.  Hera  a 
serious  iliffieulty  arose  in  gottinj?  Admiral  Porter's  fl.eet,  which  accompanied  tiie  expe- 
dition, over  the  rapids,  the  water  having  fallen  so  much  since  they  passed  up  as  to 
prevent  their  return.  At  the  suggestion  of  Colonel  (now  Brigadier-General)  Builey, 
and  under  his  superintendence,  wing-dams  were  constructed,  by  whicli  the  channel 
was  contracted  so  that  the  fleet  passed  down  the  rapids  in  safety. 

The  army  evacuated  Alexandria  on  the  14th  of  May,  after  considerable  skirmishing 
with  tiie  enemv's  advance,  and  reached  Morganzia  and  Point  Couple  near  the  end  of 
the  month.  The  disa.Htrons  termination  of  this  expedition,  and  the  lateness  of  the 
season.  Tendered  impracticable  the  carrying  out  of  my  plan  of  a  movement  in  foroe 
sufficient  to  in^u^e  the  capture  of  Mobile. 

On  the  2od  of  March,  Major-Goneral  Steele  left  Little  Bock  with  the  Seventh  Army 
Corps,  to  co-operate  with  General  Banks'  expedition  on  Bed  River,  and  reached 
Arkadelphia  on  the  28th.  On  the  lt3th  of  April,  atler  driving  the  enemy  before  him. 
he  was  joined,  near  El  kin's  Ferry,  in  Washita  County,  by  General^  Thayer,  who  had 
marched  from  Fort  Smith.  After  several  severe  skirmishes,  in  which  the  enemy  waa 
defeated.  General  Steele  readied  Camden,  which  he  occupied  about  the  middle  of  April. 

On  learning  the  defeat  and  consequent  retreat  of  General  Banks  on  Red  River,  and 
the  loss  of  one  of  his  own  trains  at  Mark's  Mill,  in  Dallas  County,  General  Steele  de- 
termined to  fall  back  to  the  Arkansas  River.  He  left  Camden  on  the  26th  of  April, 
and  reatHied  Little  Rock  on  the  2d  of  ^luy.  On  the  80th  of  April,  the  enemy  attadied 
him  while  crossing  Saline  River  at  Jenkins'  Ferry,  but  was  repulsed  with  cousiderabit 
loss.    Our  lusB  was  about  six  hundred  in  killed,  wounded,  aud  priaouen. 
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Mfijor-6en«TaI  Canby,  who  had  been  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  *'  Militair 
Division  of  the  West  MisBiBsippi/'  was  therefore  directed  to  send  the  Nineteenth 
Armj  Corpti  to  loin  the  armies  operating?  AKain^t  Richmond,  and  to  limit  the  remainder 
of  liifl  command  to  snch  operntion»  as  mij^iit  be  necessary  to  hold  the  positions  and 
lines  of  comninnioationH  he  then  occupied. 

Before  starting  General  A.  J.  Smithes  troops  back  to  Sherman,  Oenoral  Canby  sent 
a  part  of  it  to  disperse  a  force  of  the  enemy  that  was  collecting?  near  the  MixsisAippi 
River.  General  Smith  met  and  defeated  this  force  near  Lake  Chicot  on  the  6th  of 
June.     Our  Iosm  was  about  forty  killed  and  seventy  wounded. 

In  the  latter  part  of  July,  General  Canby  sent  \lujor-General  Gordon  Granger,  with 
such  forces  m  lie  could  collect,  to  co-operute  with  Admiral  Farragut  against  the  de- 
fences of  Mobile  Bay.  On  the  8th  of  August,  Fort  Guines  surrendered  to  the  com- 
bined naval  and  land  forces.    Fort  Powell  wus  blown  up  and  abandoned. 

On  the  9th,  Fort  Morgan  was  invested,  and,  after  a  severe  bombardment,  surren- 
dered on  the  28d.  The  total  captures  amounted  to  one  thousand  four  hundred  and 
sixty-four  prisoners,  and  one  hun  Ired  and  four  pieces  of  artillery. 

About  the  la&t  of  August,  it  being  reported  that  the  rebel  General  Price,  with  a 
force  of  about  ten  thousand  men,  had  reached  Jackson  port,  on  his  way  to  invade  Mis- 
sonri,  General  A.  J.  Smith*s  command,  then  en  route  from  Memphis  to  join  Sherman, 
was  ordered  to  Missouri.  A  cavalrv  force  was  also,  at  the  same  time,  sent  from  Mem- 
phis, under  command  of  Colonel  \VinsIow.  This  made  General  Rosecrana'  forces 
snperior  to  those  of  Price,  and  no  doubt  was  entertained  he  would  be  able  to  check 
Price  and  drive  him  back  ;  while  the  forces  under  General  Steele,  in  Arkansas,  would 
out  oflF  his  retreat.  On  the  26th  day  of  September,  Price  attacKed  Pilot  Knob  and 
forced  the  garrison  to  retreat,  and  tlience  moved  north  to  the  Missouri  River,  and  con- 
tinned  up  that  river  towards  Kansas.  General  Curtis,  commanding  department  of 
Kansas,  immediately  collected  such  forces  as  he  could  to  repel  the  invasion  of  Kansas, 
while  General  Rosecrans^  cavalry  was  opcratins:  in  his  rear. 

The  enemy  wus  brought  to  battle  on  the  Big  Blue  and  defeated,  with  the  loss  of 
nearly  all  his  artillery  and  trains  and  a  larj^e  number  of  prisoners.  He  made  a  pre- 
cipitate retreat  to  Northern  Arkansas.  The  impunity  with  which  Price  was  enabled 
to  roam  over  the  State  of  Missouri  for  a  long  time,  and  the  incalculable  mischief  done 
by  him,  shows  to  how  little  purpose  a  superior  forcQ  may  be  used.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  General  Rosecrans  should  not  nave  concentrated  his  forces,  and  beaten  «nd 
driven  Price  before  the  latter  reached  Pilot  Knob. 

September  2oth,  the  enemy^s  cavalry,  under  Forrest,  crossed  the  Tennessee  near 
Waterloo,  Alabama,  and  on  the  23d  attacked  the  garrison  at  Athens,  consisting  of  six 
hundred  men,  which  capitulated  on  the  24th.  Soon  after  the  surrender  two  regiments 
of  re-enforcements  arrived,  and  after  a  severe  fl^ht  were  compelled  to  surrender. 
Forrest  destroyed  the  railroad  westward,  captured  the  garrison  at  Sulphur  Branch 
U'estle,  skirmished  with  the  garrison  at  Pulaski  on  the  27th.  and  on  the  same  day  cut 
the  Niishville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad  near  Tullahoma  ana  Dechard.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  80ih,  one  column  of  Forrest's  command,  under  Buford,  appeared  before 
Uuntsvillo,  and  summoned  the  siirrender  of  the  garrison.  Receiving  an  answer  in 
the  negative,  he  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place  nntil  next  morning,  when  he 
again  summoned  its  surrender,  and  received  the  same  reply  as  on  the  night  before. 
He  withdrew  in  the  direction  of  Athens,  which  place  had  been  regarrisoued,  and 
attacked  it  on  the  afternoon  of  the  1st  of  October,  but  without  success.  On  the 
morning  of  the  2d  he  renewed  his  attack,  but  was  handsomely  repulsed. 

Another  cplumn  under  Forrest  appeared  before  Columbia  on  the  morning  of  the 
Ist,  but  did  not  make  an  attack.  On  the  morning  of  the  8d  he  moved  towards  Mount 
Pleasant  While  tiiese  operations  were  going  on,  every  exertion  was  made  by  General 
Thomas  to  destroy  the  forces  under  Forrest  before  he  could  recross  the  Tennessee, 
but  was  unable  to  prevent  his  escape  to  Corinth,  Mis>«issippi. 

In  September,  an  expedition  under  General  Burbridge  was  se^t  to  destroy  the  salt- 
works at  Saltville,  Virginia.  He  met  the  enemy  on  the  2d  of  October,  about  three 
miles  and  a  half  from  Saltville.  and  dri)ve  him  into  his  strongly  intrenched  position 
around  the  salt-works,  from  which  he  was  unable  to  dislodge  him.  During  the  night 
he  withdrew  his  command  and  returned  to  Kentucky. 

General  Sherman,  immediately  after  the  full  of  Atlanta,  put  his  armies  in  camp  in  and 
about  the  place,  and  made  all  preparations  for  refitting  and  supplying  them  for  future 
service.  The  great  length  of  road  from  Atlanta  to  the  Cumberland  River,  however, 
which  had  to  be  guarded,  allowed  the  troops  but  little  rest. 

During  this  time  Jefferson  Davis  made  a  speech  in  M^acon,  Georgia,  which  ^ras  re- 
ported in  the  papers  of  the  South,  and  soon  became  known  to  the  whole  country,  dia- 
oloaing  the  plana  of  the  enemy,  thus  enabling  General  Sherman  to  fully  meet  them. 
He  ^hibited  the  weAkneaa  of  supposing  that  an  army  that  had  been  beaten  and 
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ibftrfnlly  deeimnted  in  ft  viiin  attempt  at  the  defensiTe,  conld  soooeeaftiny  iind«itik» 
the  offensive  a^piinst  the  army  that  had  »o  often  defeated  it. 

In  execntion  of  this  plan,  fiood,  with  hia  army,  was  aoon  reported  to  the  Boathwest 
of  AUnnta.  Moving  far  to  Sherman's  right,  he  succeeded  in  reaching  the  railroad 
about  Big  Shanty,  and  moved  north  on  it. 

General  Sherman,  leaving  a  force  to  hold  Atlanta,  with  the  remainder  of  hia  army 
fell  upon  him  and  drove  him  to  Gadston,  Alabama.  Saeing  the  constant  annoyance 
he  would  have  with  the  road8  to  his  rear  If  he  attempted  to  hold  Atlanta,  General 
Bherman  proposed  the  abandonment  and  destruction  of  that  place,  with  all  the  nil- 
iXMds  leaalng  to  it,  and  telegraphed  me  as  follows : 

^  **  GaNTEKVuxa,  Ga.,  October  10— boob. 

**  Dtspatcb  abont  Wilson  Just  received.  Hood  is  now  eroeslng  Coosa  River,  twelve  mites  below 
Borne,  bonnd  west  If  be  passes  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  road,  bsd  I  not  better  execute  the  plan  of 
my  letter  sent  by  Colonel  Forter,  snd  leave  General  Thomss,  with  the  troops  now  In  Tenoessee,  to 
defend  the  State  ?  He  will  have  an  ample  force  when  the  re-ealorcements  ordered  reach  Naah- 
Tille. 

"  W.  T.  SantMAH,  Mijor-OeaeraL 
"LnuTiHAnT-GsRXRAx.  GaAira." 

For  a  full  understanding  of  the  plan  referred  to  in  this  dispatch,  I  quote  from  Ae 
letter  sent  by  Colonel  Porter :  "  I  will  therefore  give  my  opinion,  that  your  army  and 
Canby's  should  be  re-enforoed  to  the  maximum ;  that  after  you  get  Wilminjjion,  you 
strike  for  Savannah  and  the  river  ;  that  Canby  be  instructed  to  nold  the  Mir^sieaippi 
Bivcr,  and  send  a  force  to  get  Columbui),  Georgia,  either  by  the  way  of  thoLAlabama 
or  the  Appalachicola,  and  that  I  keep  Hood  employed  and  put  my  army  in  final  order 
for  a  marcli  on  Augusta,  Columbia,  and  Charleston,  to  be  ready  as  soon  as  Wilming- 
ton is  sealed  as  to  commerce,  and  the  city  of  Savannah  is  in  our  possession.^'  This 
was  in  reply  to  a  letter  of  mine  of  date  September  12th,  in  answer  to  a  dispatch  of 
hia  contammg  substantially  the  ssme  proposition,  and  in  which  I  informed  him  of  a 
proposed  movement  against  Wilmington,  and  of  the  situation  in  Virginia,  etc 

« 

«CiTT  PoiMT,  Va.,  October  11, 1864— 11  a.  k. 

**  Your  diniateh  of  October  lOtb  received.  Does  it  not  look  as  if  Hood  was  going  to  sttempt  the 
Invafflon  of  Middle  Tennessee,  nsing  tbe  Mobile  and  Ohio  and  Memphis  and  Gbsrlestim  roads  to 
supply  his  ba«(e  on  the  Tennessee  River,  about  Florence  or  Decatur  ?  If  be  does  this,  he  ought  to 
be  met  and  prevented  from  gettlnff  north  of  the  Tennessee  River.  If  vou  were  to  cut  loose,  I  do 
not  believe  you  would  meet  Hood^s  army,  but  would  bo  bcshwliacked  by  all  the  old  men  and  little 
boys,  and  such  railroad-guards  ss  are  still  left  at  home.  Hood  would  probably  strike  for  Nashvilla, 
thinking  that  by  going  north  he  could  inflict  greater  damage  upon  us  than  we  could  upon  tbe 
rebels  by  going  south.  If  there  is  any  way  of  getting  at  Hood^s  army,  I  would  prefer  that ;  but,  I 
must  trnst  to  your  own  Judgment  I  fln^  I  shall  not  be  able  to  send  a  force  from  here  to  act  with 
^ou  on  Savannah.  Tour  movements,  therefore,  will  be  independent  of  mine ;  st  least  until  tbe 
All  of  Richmond  takes  place.  I  am  afraid  Thomas,  with  such  lines  of  road  as  he  has  to  moCect, 
could  not  prevent  Hood  from  going  north.  With  Wilson  turned  loose,  with  sll  your  oavalry,  you 
will  find  the  rebels  put  much  more  on  the  defensive  than  heretofore. 

•*  U.  &  GaAiTT,  Lientenant-GeBeiaL 

"MAjCB-OzHsaAL  W.  T.  Bbbxah.** 

Knroffroir,  Gs.,  October  11—11  a.  m. 

**  Hood  moved  his  army  from  I^lmetto  Station  across  by  Dallas  and  Cedartown,  sod  Is  now  on 
the  Coops  River,  south  of  Romei  He  threw  one  corps  on  my  road  at  Aoworth,  and  I  was  forced  to 
follow.  I  hold  Atlanta  with  the  Twentieth  Corps,  and  have  strong  detachments  along  my  line. 
This  reduces  my  active  force  to  a  comparatively  small  army.  We  cannot  remain  here  on  the  de- 
fensive. With  the  twenty-five  thousand  men,  and  the  bold  cavalry  he  has,  he  can  constaatty^ 
break  my  roads.  I  would  infinitely  prefer  to  make  a  wreck  of  the  road,  and  of  the  country  from 
Chattanoosra  to  Atlanta,  including  the  latter  city— send  back  all  my  wounded  and  worthleM,  and 
with  my  effective  army,  move  through  Georgia,  smsshing  things,  to  theses.  Hood  may  tarn 
Into  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  but  I  believe  he  will  be  forced  to  follow  me.  Instead  of  Aj  being 
on  the  defensive,  I  would  be  on  the  offensive;  instead  of  guessing  at  what  he  means  to  do, be 
would  have  to  gness  at  my  plana  The  difference  in  war  Is  Ml  twenty-five  per  cent  I  can  make 
Savannah,  Charleston,  or  tbe  mouth  of  the  Chattahoochee.       ' 

**  Answer  quick,  as  I  know  we  will  not  have  the  telegraph  long 

**W,  T.  BniBXAK,  M^or-OenersL 

**IdxirmiA]iT>GsHxaAL  Obavt.** 

Crrr  Ponrr,  Va.,  October  11, 1864—11:80  r.  il 
"Your dispatch  of  to-dav  received.    If  you  are  satlsfled  the  trip  to  the  seseosst  ean  be  mads^ 
boldlng  the  line  of  the  Tennessee  Biver  firmly,  you  may  make  it,  destroying  all  tbe  railroaA 
Boath  of  Dalton  or  Chattanooga,  ss  you  think  best 

**  U.  8.  Gbabi^  Lienteaant-OeneraL 
*  Majob-Obibui.  W.  T.  SBmiAii," 
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It  was  the  ori^nal  design  to  hold  Atlsnta,  and  by  (T^tUne  through  to  the  ooast,  with 
a  garrison  left  on  the  southern  railroads,  leading  east  ana  west,  through  Georgia,  to 
effectually  sever  the  east  from  the  west.  In  other  words,  cut  the  would-be  Confed- 
eracy in  two  again,  as  it  had  been  cut  once  by  our  gaining  possession  of  the  Mississipi 
Biver.    Qeneral  Sherman^s  plan  virtually  eifected  this  object. 

General  Sherman  commenced  at  once  his  preparati(Mi8  for  his  proposed  movement, 
keeping  his  army  in  position  in  the  mean  time  to  watch  Hood.  Becoming  satisflea 
that  Hood  had  moved  westward  from  Gadsden  across  Sand  Mountain,  General  Sher- 
man sent  the  Fourth  Corps,  Maior-General  Staiilev  commanding,  and  the  Twenty- 
third  Corps,  Major-General  Schofleld  commanding,  oack  to  Chattanooga  to  report  to 
Major-Generul  Thomas,  at  Nashville,  whom  he  had  placed  in  command  of  all  the 
troops  of  his  military  division,  save  the  four  anny  corps  and  cavalry  division  he  de- 
signed to  move  with  through  Georgia.  With  the  troops  thus  left  at  his  disposal,  there 
was  little  doubt  that  General  Thomas  could  hold  the  hue  of  the  Tennessee,  or,  in  the 
event  Hood  should  force  it,  would  be  able  to  concentrate  and  beat  him  in  battle.  It 
was  therefore  readily  consented  to  that  Sherman  should  start  for  the  soaooast. 

Having  concentrated  his  troops  at  Atlanta  by  the  14th  of  November,  he  commenced 
his'  march,  threatening  both  Augusta  and  Macon.  His  coming-out  point  could  not 
be  definitely  fixed.  Havine  to  father  his  subsistence  as  he  marched  through  the 
country,  it  was  not  impossible  that  a  force  inferior  to  his  own  might  compel  him  to 
head  for  such  point  as  he  could  reach,  instead  of  such  as  he  might  prefer.  The  blind- 
ness of  the  enemy,  however,  in  ignoring  his  movement,  and  sending  Hood's  army,  the 
only  considerable  force  he  had  west  of  Hichmond  and  east  of  the  Missisaiipi  Kiver, 
northward  on  an  offensive  campaign,  left  the  whole  country  open,  and  Sherman's 
route  to  his  own  choice. 

How  that  campaign  was  conducted,  how  little  opposition  was  met  with,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  countiT  through  which  the  armies  passed,  the  capture  of  Fort  McAllister, 
on  the  Savannah  River,  and  the  occupation  of  Savannah  on  the2l8t  of  December,  are 
all  clearly  set  forth  in  General  Sherman's  admirable  report. 

Soon  after  General  Sherman  commenced  his  march  n'om  Atlanta,  two  expeditions, 
one  from  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  and  one  from  Vicksburig,  Mississippi,  were  startea 
by  General  Canby  to  cut  the  enemy's  line  of  communication  with  Mobile  and  detain 
troops  in  that  field.  General  Foster,  commanding  Department  of  the  South,  also  sent 
an  ezpediiion,  via  Broad  River,  to  destroy  the  railroad  between  Charleston  and  Savan- 
nah. The  expedition  from  Vicksburg,  under  command  of  brevet  Brigadier-General 
£.  D.  Otiband  (.colonel  Third  United  States  colored  cavalry),  captured,  on  the  27th 
of  November,  and  destroyed  the  Mississippi  Central  railroad-bridge  and  trestle-work 
over  Big  Black  River,  near  Canton,  thirty  miles  of  the  road,  and  two  locomotives, 
besides  large  amounts  of  stores.  The  expedition  from  Baton  Rouge  was  without 
fikvorable  results.  The  expedition  from  the  Department  of  the  South,  under  the  im- 
mediate cemmand  of  Brigadier- General  John  P.  Hatch,  consisting  of  about  five 
thousand  men  of  all  arms,  including  a  brigade  from  the  navy,  proceeded  up  Broad 
Biver  and  debarked  at  Boyd's  Neck  on  the  29th  of  November,  irom  where  it  moved 
to  strike  the  railroad  ait  Grahamsville.  At  Honey  Hill,  about  three  miles  from 
Grahamsviile,  the  enemy  was  found  and  attacked  in  a  strongly  fortified  position,  which 
resulted,  after  severe  fighting,' in  our  repulse  with  a  loss  of  seven  hundred  and  fortv- 
siz  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  During  the  ni^ht,  General  Hatch  withdrew.  On 
the  6th  of  December,  General  Foster  obtained  a  position  covering  the  Charleston  and 
Savannah  Railroad,  between  the  Coosawhatchie  and  Talifinny  rivers. 

Hood,  instead  of  following  Sheriiian,  continued  his  move  northward,  which  seemed 
to  me  to  be  leading  to  his  certain  doom.  At  all  events,  had  I  had  the  power  to  com- 
mand both  armies,  I  should  not  have  changed  the  orders  under  which  be  seemed  to  be 
acting.  On  the  26th  of  October,  the  advance  of  Hood's  army  attacked  the  garrison  at 
Deoator,  Alabama,  but  failing  to  carry  the  place,  withdrew  towards  Courtland,  and 
succeeded,  in  the  face  of  our  cavalry,  in  effecting  a  lodgment  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Tennessee  River,  near  Florence.  On  the  28th,  Forrest  reached  the  Tennessee,  at  Fort 
Hieman,  and  captured  a  gunboat  and  three  transports.  On  the  2d  of  November  he 
planted  batteries  above  and  below  JohnsonvUle,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
isolating  three  gunboats  and  eight  transports.  On  the  4th  the  enemy  opened  his  bat- 
teries upon  the  place,  and  was  replied  to  ft-om  the  gunboats  and  the  garrison.  The 
gunboats  becoming  disabled  were  set  on  fire,  as  also  were  the  transports,  to  prevent 
their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enem^.  About  a  million  and  a  half  dollars'  worth 
of  stores  and  property  on  the  levee  and  in  storehouses  was  consumed  by  fire.  On  the 
6th  the  enemy  disappeared  and  crossed  to  the  north  side  of  the  Tennessee  River, 
above  Johnsonville,  moving  towards  Clifton,  and  subsequently  joined  Hood.  On  the 
night  of  the  5th,  General  Sohofield,  with  tne  'advance  of  the  Twenty-third  ^Oorps, 
reached  Johnsonville,  but  finding  the  enemy  gone,  was  ordered  to  Pulaski,  and  pal 
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in  oommand  of  all  the  troops  there,  with  instructions  to  watch  the  movements  of 
Hood  and  retard  his  advance,  bat  not  to  riak  a  i^eneral  engagement  nntil  the  arrival 
of  General  A.  J.  Smith's  command  from  Kissouri,  imd  until  General  Wilson  ooold 
get  liis  cavalry  remounted. 

On  the  19th,  General  Hood  continued  his  advance.  General  Thomas,  retarding  him 
as  much  as  possible,  fell  back  towards  Nashville  for  the  purpose  of  concentrating  his 
command  and  gaining  time  for  the  arrival  of  re-enforccments.  The  enemv  coming  op 
with  our  main  force,  commanded  by  General  Schofleld,  at  Franklin,  on  tne  SOth,  as- 
saulted our  works  repeatedly  during  the  afternoon  until  late  at  night,  but  were  in 
every  instance  repuUcd.  His  loss  in  thi^  battle  was  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  killed,  seven  hundred  and  two  prisoners,  and  three  thousand  eiffiit  hundred 
wounded.  Among  his  losses  were  six  general  officers  killed,  six  wounded,  and  one 
captured.  Our  entire  loss  was  two  thousand  three  hundred.  This  was  the  first 
serious  opposition  the  enemy  met  with,  and  I  am  satisfied  was  the  fatal  blow  to  all  his 
expectations.  During  the  night,  General  Schofleld  fell  back  towards  Nashville.  This 
left  the  field  to  the  enemy— not  lost  by  battle,  but  voluntarily  abandoned— so  that 
General  Thomas's  whole  force  might  be  brought  together.  The  enemy  followed  up 
and  commenced  the  establishment  of  his  line  in  front  of  Nashville  on  the  2d  cf 
December. 

As  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  Hood  was  crossing  the  Tennessee  Biver,  and  that 
Price  was  going  out  of  Missouri,  General  Rosecrans  was  ordered  to  send  to  General 
Thomas  the  troops  of  General  A.  J.  Smith's  command,  and  such  other  troops  as  he 
oould  spare.  The  advance  of  this  re-enforcement  reached  Nasliville  on  the  SOth  of 
November. 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th  December,  General  Thomas  attacked  Hood  in  position, 
and,  in  a  battle  lasting  two  days,  defeated  and  drove  him  from  the  field  in  the  utmost 
confusion,  leaving  in  our  hands  most  of  his  artillery  and  many  thousand  prisoners, 
including  four  general  officers. 

Before  the  battle  of  Nashville  I  grew  very  impatient  over,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  the 
unnecessary  delay.  This  impatience  was  increased  upon  learning  tnat  the  enemy  had 
sent  a  force  of  ciavalry  across  the  Cumberland  into  Kentucky.  1  feared  Hood  would 
cross  his  whole  army  and  give  us  great  trouble  there.  After  urging  upon  General 
Thomas  the  necessity  of  immediately  assuming  the  offensive,  I  startea  West  to  super- 
intend matters  there  in  person.  Beaching  Washington  City,  I  received  General 
Thomas's  dispatch  announcing  his  attack  upon  the  enemy,  and  the  result  as  far  as 
the  battle  had  progressed.  I  was  delighted.  All  fears  and  apprehensions  were  dis- 
pelled. 1  am  not  yet  satisfied  but  that  General  Thomas,  immediately  upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  Hood  before  Nashville,  and  before  he  had  time  to  fortifj^,  should  have 
moved  out  with  his  whole  force  and  given  him  battle,  instead  of  waitiug  to  remount 
his  cavalry,  which  delayed  him  until  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  made  it  imprac- 
ticable to  attack  earlier  than  he  did.  But  his  final  defeat  of  Hood  was  so  tsomplete, 
that  it  will  be  accepted  as  a  vindication  of  that  distinguished  officer's  judgment. 

After  Hood's  defeat  at  Nashville  he  retreated,  closely  pursued  by  cavaliy  and  in- 
fantry, to  the  Tennessee  River,  being  forced  to  abandon  many  pieces  of  artillery  and 
most  of  his  transportation.  On  the  28th  uf  December  our  advanced  forces  ascertained 
that  he  hod  made  good  his  escape  to  the  south  side  of  the  river. 

About  this  time,  the  rains  having  set  in  heavily  in  Tennessee  and  North  Alabama, 
making  it  difficult  to  /nove  army  transportation  and  artillery,  General  Thomas  stopped 
the  pursuit  by  his  main  force  at  the  Tennessee  River.  A  small  force  of  cavalry,  under 
Colonel  W.  J.  Palmer,  Fifteenth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  continued  to  follow  Hood 
for  some  distance,  capturing  considerable  transportation  and  the  enemy's  ponton- 
bridge.  The  details  of  these  operations  will  bo  found  clearly  set  forth  in  General 
Thomas's  report.  " 

A  cavalry  expedition,  under  brevet  Major- General  Grierson,  started  from  Memphis 
on  the  21st  of  December.  On  the  25tu  he  surprised  and  captured  Forrest's  dis- 
mounted camp  at  Verona,  Mississippi,  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  destroyed 
the  railroad,  sixteen  cars  loaded  with  wagons  and  pontons  for  Hood's  army,  four 
thousand  new  Fngliah  carbines,  and  lar^e  amounts  of  public  stores.  On  the  morning 
of  the  28th  he  attacked  and  captured  a  force  of  the  enemy  at  £g}'pt,  and  destroyed  a 
train  of  fourteen  cars :  thence  turning  to  the  southwest,  he  struck  the  Mississipfn 
Central  Railroad  at  Winona,  destroyed  the  factories  «nd  large  amounts  of  stores  at 
Bankston,  and  the  machine-shops  and  public  property  at  Grenada,  arriving  at  Vicka- 
burg  January  5th. 

During  these  operations  in  Middle  Tennessee,  the  enemy,  with  a  force  under  Gen- 
eral Breckinridge,  entered  East  Tennessee.  On  the  18th  of  November  he  attacked 
General  Gillem,  near  Morristown,  capturing  his  artillery  and  several  hundred  prison- 
ers.   Gilli»m,  with  what  was  left  of  bin  command,  retreated  to  Knoxville.     FoUowiug 
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tip  his  Bnocete,  Breckinridge  moved  to  tbat  ICnozville,  but  withdrew  on  the  ISth,  fol- 
lowed by  General  Ammen.  Under  the  directions  of  General  Thomaa,  General  Stone- 
man  concentrated  the  commands  of  Generals  Burbridge  and  Gillem  near  Beau*s 
Bution,  to  operate  against  Breckinridge,  and  destroy  or  drive  him  into  Virginia- 
destroy  the  Halt-works  at  Saltville,  and  tlie  railroad  into  Virginia  as  far  as  he  could  go 
without  endangering  his  command.  On  the  12th  of  December  he  commenced  his 
movement,  capturing  and  dispersing  the  enemy's  forces  wherever  he  met  them.  On 
the  Itfih  he  struck  the  enemy,  under  Vaugn,  at  Marion,  completely  routing  and  pur- 
suing hiui  to  Wytheville,  capturing  all  his  anillery,  trains,  and  one  hundred  and  nine- 
ty-eight prisoners :  and  destroyed  Wytheville,  with  its  stores  and  supplies,  and  the 
extensive  lead-wonu  near  there.  Returning  to  Marion,  he  met  a  force  under  Breck- 
inridge, consistting,  among  other  troops,  of  the  garrison  of  Sultville,  that  hud  started 
in  pursuit.  He  at  once  made  arrangements  to  attack  it  the  next  morning ;  but  morn- 
ing found  Breckinridge  gone.  He  then  moved  directly  toSaltville,  and  destroyed  the 
exicnHive  suit-works  at  that  place,  a  large  amount  Of  stores,  and  captured  eight  pieces 
of  artillery.  Having  thus  successfully  executed  his  instructions,  he  returned  General 
Burbridge  to  Lexington  and  General  Gillem  to  Knoxville. 

Wilmington,  >iorth  Carolina,  was  the  most  important  seacoast  port  left  to  the  ene- 
my through  which  to  get  supplies  from  abroad,  and  send  cotton  and  other  products 
out  by  biockude-ruimers,  besides  being  a  place  of  great  strategic  value.  The  navy  had 
been  making  strenuous  exertions  to  seal  the  harbor  of  Wilmington,  but  with  only  par- 
tial ettect.  The  nature  of  the  outlet  of  Cape  Fear  Kiver  was  such,  tliat  it  reouired 
watching  for  m>  great  a  distance  that,  without  possession  of  the  land  north  ot  New 
Inlet,  or  Fort  Fisher,  it  was  impossible  for  the  navy  to  entirely  close  the  harbor  against 
the  entrance  of  blockade -runners. 

To  secure  the  posseA»ion  of  this  land  rcqnired  the  co-operation  of  a  land  force, 
which  1  agreed  to  furnish.  I  immediately  commenced  the  assemblage  in  Hampton 
Beads,  under  Admiral  D.  D.  Porter,  of  the  most  formidable  armada  ever  collected  for 
ooncentration  upon  one  given  point.  This  necessarily  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
enemy,  as  well  as  that  of  the  loyal  North :  and  through  the  imprudence  «f  the  publio 
press,  and  very  likely  of  officers  of  both  branches  of  service,  the  exact  object  of  the 
expedition  became  a  subject  of  common  discussion  in  the  newspapers  both  North  and 
South.  The  enemy,  tiius  warned,  prepared  to  meet  it.  This  caused  a  postponement 
of  the  expediiiou  until  tliC  latter  part  of  November,  when,  being  again  called  upon  by 
Hon.  G.  V.  Fox,  Assistant  iSecretury  of  the  Navy,  1  li^reed  to  furnish  the  men  re- 
quired at  once,  and  went  myself,  in  company  with  Major-General  Butler,  to  Hampton 
Koads,  where  we  had  a  conference  with  Admiral  Porter  as  to  the  force  required  and 
the  time  of  surting.  A  force  of  six  thousand  Ave  hundred  men  was  regarded  as  suf- 
flcieut.  The  lime  of  starting  was  not  definitely  arranged,  but  it  was  thought  all  would 
be  ready  by  the  6ih  of  December,  if  not  before.  Learning,  on  the  80th  of  November, 
that  Brugg  liad  gone  to  Georgia,  taking  with  him  most  of  the  forces  about  Wilmington, 
I  deemed  it  of  tiie  utmosit  importance  that  the  expedition  should  reach  its  destination 
before  the  return  of  Bragg,  and  directed  General  Butler  to  make  all  arrangements  for 
the  departure  of  Major- General  Weitzel,  who  had  been  designated  to  command  the  knd 
forces,  HO  that  the  navy  might  not  be  detained  one  moment. 

On  the  tith  of  December,  the  following  instructions  were  given : 

•*  CiTT  PowTi  Vs.,  December  «,  186^ 

<*GsiTnAi.— The  first  obieet  of  the  expedition  under  General  Weltxel  ia  to  close  to  the  enemy 
the  port  of  Wilmiugton.  if  succeuful  in  this,  the  second  will  be  to  capture  Wilmini^iun  ItselC. 
There  are  re«flonable  grounds  to  bo|)e  for  sucoess,  if  advantage  can  be  takuu  of  ihe  abevnce  of  the 

Siater  part  of  the  enemy's  forces  now  looking  after  Sherman  in  Georgia  Ttie  ihrections  yon 
ve  given  for  the  numbers  and  equipment  of  the  expedition  are  all  right,  except  in  tlie  unimport- 
ant m«u«rpf  where  they  embark  and  the  amount  of  intrenching  tools  to  be  taken.  The  object  of 
the  expedition  will  be  gained  by  effecting  a  landing  on  the  malp  land  between  Cape  Fear  Biver  and 
the  Aiianttc,  n«>rth  of  ihe  north  entrance  to  the  river.  Should  such  landing  be  effected  whilst 
the  enemy  still  holds  Fort  Fisher  and  the  batteries  guarding  the  entrance  to  the  river,  tiien  the 
troops  Bbould  m trench  themselves,  and,  by  co-operating  with  the  navy,  effect  the  reduction  and 
capture  of  those  piaoes.  These  In  our  handa  the  navy  could  enter  the  harbor,  and  the  Iiort  of 
^Imington  would  be  sealed.  Should  Fort  Fisber  and  the  point  of  land  on  which  it  Is  built  fldl 
into  the  iiands  of  our  troops  immediately  on  landing,  then  it  will  be  worth  the  aUeuipt  to  capture 
Wilmington  by  a  Ibrced  mnreh  and  Hurprise.  If  time  is  consumed  in  gaining  tbe  first  object  of 
the  expedition,  the  second  will  become  a  matter  of  afte^eonsidera(ion. 

**TUe  details  Ibr  exeeudoQ  are  intrusted  to  you  and  the  oflleer  immediately  m  eommand  of 
tiM  troops.  «       «.  .       .L 

''bhouid  the  troops  under  General  Weitzel  Ml  to  efliset  a  landing  at  or  near  Fort  Fisber,  they 
«iU  be  returned  to  the  armies  operating  against  Blohmond  without  delay. 

**  U.  &.  Okamt,  Lieuta&antpGenecaU 
**  Majob-Qbubsal  R  F.  BtrruuL** 
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Qoneral  Bntler  ootnmandinf^  the  army  from  which  the  troops  were  taken  for  this 
enterprise,  and  the  territory  within  which  they  were  to  opemte,  military  courtesy" re- 
quired that  all  orders  and  instrnctions  Rhould  go  through  hira.  They  wore  so  »ont ; 
"but  Generzil  Weitzel  has  since  officially  inrormed  me  that  he  never  received  tlje  fore- 
going instructions,  nor  was  he  aware  of  their  existence,  until  he  read  General  But- 
ler's publl^lied  official  report  of  the  ¥on  Fisher  failure,  with  ray  iudorsenient  and 
papers  accompanying  it.  I  had  no  idea  of  General  Butler's  accompanying  the  expe- 
dition until  the  evening  before  it  got  off  from  Bermuda  Hundred,  and  then  did  not 
dream  hut  that  General  Weitzel  had  received  all  the  instructions,  and  would  be  in 
command.  1  rather  formed  the  idea  that  General  Butler  was  actuated  by  a  desire  to 
witness  the  effect  of  the  explosion  of  the  powder-bout.  The  expedition  was  detained 
several  days  at  Hampton  KoadH,  awaiting  the  loading  of  the  powder-boat. 

The  importance  orgetting  the  Wilmington  expedition  off  without  any  delay,  with 
or  witiiout  the  powder- boat,  had  been  urged  upon  General  Butler,  and  he  advised  to 
80  notify  Admiral  Porter. 

The  expedition  finally  got  off  on  the  18th  of  December,  and  arrived  at  the  place  of 
rendezvous,  off  New  Inlet,  near  Fort  Fisher,  on  the  evening  of  the  15th.  Admiral 
Porter  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  18th,  liaving  put  in  at  Beaufort  to  get  ammuni- 
tion for  the  monitors.  The  sea  becoming  rough,  making  it  difficult  to  land  troope, 
and  the  eupply  of  water  and  ooal  being  about  exhausted,  the  transport  fleet  put  back 
to  Beaufort  to  replenish  ;  this,  with  the  state  of  the  weather,  delayed  the  return  to 
the  place  of  rendezvous  until  the  25th.  The  powder-boat  was  exploded  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  24th,  before  the  return  of  General  Butler  from  Beaufort^  but  it  would 
seem,  from  the  notice  taken  of  it  in  the  Southern  newspapers,  that  tlie  enemy  were 
never  enlightened  as  to  the  object  of  the  explosion  until  they  were  informed  by  the 
Northern  press.  .    ^ 

On  the  ^dth  a  landing  was  effected  without  opposition,  and  a  reoonnoissance,  under 
brevet  Brigadier-Genei^  Curtis,  pushed  up  towards  the  fort.  But  before  receiving  a 
full  report  of  the  result  of  this  reoonnoissance.  General  Butler,  in  direct  violation  of 
the  in.structions  given,  ordered  the  re-embarkation  of  the  troops  and  the  return  of 
the  expcditidb.    The  re-embarkation  was  accomplished  by  the  morning  of  the  27tli« 

On  the  return  of  the  expedition,  offloers  and  men — among  them  brevet  Major-Gen- 

eral  (then  brevet  Brigadier-General)  M.  K,  Curtis,  First-Lieutenant  G.  W.  Boss, 

raiment  Vermont  Volunteers,  First-Lieutenant  George  W.  Walling,  and  Second- 
Lieutenant  George  Simpson,  One  Hundred  and  Forty-second  New  York  Volunteon 
—voluntarily  reported  to  me  that  when  recalled  they  were  nearly  into  the  fort,  and, 
in  their  opinion,  it  could  have  been  effected  without  much  loss. 

Soon  alter  the  return  of  the  expedition,  I  received  a  dispatch  fh>m  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  and  a  letter  from  Admiral  Porter,  informing  me  tliat  the  fleet  was  Btiil  off 
Fort  Fisher,  and  expressing  the  conviction  that,  under  a  proper  leader,  the  place 
could  be  taken.  The  natural  supposition  with  me  was,  that  when  the  troops  aban- 
doned the  expedition,  the  navy  would  do  so  also.  Finding  it  had  not,  however,  I  an- 
swered on  the  80th  of  December,  advising  Admiral  Porter  to  hold  on,  and  that  I 
would  send  a  force  and  make  another  attempt  to  take  the  place.  This  time  I  selected 
brevet  Major-Gene ral  (now  Major-General)  A.  H.  Terry  to  command  the  expedition. 
The  troops  composing;  it  consisted  of  the  same  that  composed  the  former,  with  the 
addition  of  a  small  brigade,  numbering  about  one  thousand  five  hundred,  and  a  small 
siege-train.  The  latter  it  was  never  found  necessary  to  land.  1  communicated  direct 
to  the  commander  of  the  expedition  the  foUowing  instructiena : 

••OwT  PowT,  Vs.,  Janoary  8,  18<5. 

"  Gbkkral— The  expedition  Inbqpsted  to  your  oommand  has  been  fitted  oat  to  renew  the  at- 
tempt to  capture  Fort  Fisher,  N.  a,  and  Wfimington  ultimately,  if  the  fort  falls.  You  will  then 
proceed  with  as  httle  delay  as  p«MBible  to  the  naval  fleet  lying  off  Oope  Fear  Biver,  and  report  the 
arrival  of  yourself  and  command  to  Admiral  D.  D.  Porter,  commanding  Korth  Atlantic  Blockading 
Squadron. 

"  It  ia  exceedingly  desirable  that  the  most  complete  understanding  ahoald  exist  between  yourself 
and  the  naval  commander.  I  suggest,  therefore,  that  yun  consult  with  Admiral  Porter  freely,  and 
get  from  him  the  part  to  be  performetl  by  each  branch  of  the  public  service,  so  that  there  may  be 
nnlty  of  action.  It  would  be  well  to  have  the  whole  programme  laid  down  in  writing.  1  have 
served  with  Admiral  Porter,  and  know  that  yon  can  rely  on  hto  Judgment  and  hij)  nerve  to  under* 
take  what  he  proposesw  I  would,  therefore,  defer  to  him  as  mueh  as  is  consistent  with  your  own 
red{)onsibilltiea.  The  first  object  to  be  attained  is  to  get  a  firm  position  on  the  spii  of  land  on  which 
Fort  Fitther  is  bnilt.  from  which  yau  can  operate  against  that  fort  You  want  to  look  to  the  prae> 
Ucability  of  receiving  your  supplies,  and  to  d«fendlnff  vourself  against  superior  forces  sent  agiynst 
yon  by  any  of  the  avenues  left  open  to  the  enemy.  If  suoh  a  position  ean  be  obtained,  the  siege  ^ 
of  Fort  Fisher  will  not  be  abandoned  until  its  reduction  la  accomplished,  or  another  plan  of  cam- 
paign is  orderml  fh>m  these  headquarterSb 

**  My  own  views  are,  that,  if  you  elfect  a  landing  the  navy  ongfat  to  nw  a  portion  of  their  fleet 
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iDto  Gape  Fear  River,  while  the  halanoe  of  It  operates  on  the  onMdew  Land  forces  cannot  InTstt 
Fort  h  t«lier,  or  cut  it  off  from  suppiiM  or  re-enforcementa,  while  the  river  is  in  poaaetisioo  of 
the  enemy. 

**  A  bifge-train  will  be  loaded  on  vessels  and  tent  to  Fort  Monroe,  In  retidlness  to  be  Bent  to  yoa 
If  reqatred.     All  utiier  hopplies  can  be  drawn  fri)in  Bfanfort  as  yon  need  them. 

**  Keep  the  fleet-veiMtelB  with  you  until  your  position  Is  assured.  When  you  find  they  can  be 
qtared,  order  them  back,  or  such  of  them  a^  you  can  spare,  to  Fort  Monroe,  to  report  for  orders. 

**In  casf  orr<tilure  to  effect  a  landings  brinjr  your  command  back  to  BoHufort,  and  rep^^rt  tu  these 
hesdquartent  fur  further  instructions.    Tou  will  not  debark  at  Beaufort  until  so  dirfctrd. 

*' General  Sheridan  has  been  ordered  to  send  a  division  of  troops  tn  Baltimore.  an(t  place  them 
on  sea-going  ve8^^!a.  These  troops  will  be  hrpueht  to  Fort  Monroe  and  kept  there  on  the  vessels 
until  yoa  are  heard  from.    Should  you  require  them,  they  will  be  sent  to  you. 

'    "*  U.  8.  Okamt,  Llenteoant-OenersL 

**  BoBm  Majob-Oeiurai.  A.  H.  Tibrt."* 

Lieutenant-Colonel  C.  B.  Comstock,  aid-de-camp  (now  brevet  bri^dier-freneral), 
,  who  ac<x>uipaQied  the  former  expedition,  was  assigned,  in  orders,  as  chief- engineer  to 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  instructions  did  not  diffler  materially  from  tho^e  given  for 
the  first  expedition;  and  that  in  neither  iuntance  was  there  an  order  to  nssunit  Fort 
fisher.     This  was  a  matter  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  commandinfr  officer. 

The  expedition  sailed  from  Fort  Monroe  on  the  morning  of  the  6th.  arriving  at  the 
rendezvous,  off  Beaufort,  on  the  8th,  where,  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  the  weather,  it 
lay  until  the  morning  of  the  12th,  when  it  got  under  way  and  reached  ita  dentination 
Uiat  evening.  Under  cover  of  the  fleet,  the  disembarkation  of  the  troops  commenced 
on  tiie  morning  of  the  ISth,  and  by  three  o'clock  p.  u.  was  completed  without  loss. 
On  the  14th  a  reconnoissance  was  pushed  to  within  five  hundred  vards  of  Fort  Fisher, 
and  a  small  advance  work  taken  possession  of  and  turned  into  a  defensive  line  against 
any  attempt  that  might  be  made  from  the  fort.  This  reconnoissance  disclosed  the 
fact  that  the  front  of  the  work  had  been  seriously  injured  by  the  navyBre.  In  the 
afternoon  of  the  loth  the  fort  was  assaulted,  and  atler  most  desperate  fighting  was 
captured,  with  its  entire  garrison  and  armament.  Thus  waa  secured,  by  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  the  navv  and  army,  one  of  the  most  important  successes  of  the 
war.  Our  loss  wus :  killed,  one  hundred  and  ten  ;  wonnded,  five  hundred  and 
thirty-six.  On  the  16th  and  17th  the  enemy  abandoned  and  blew  ud  Fort  Ca^^well  and 
the  works  on  Smith's  Island,  which  were  immediately  occupied  by  us.  This  gave 
VLB  entire  control  of  the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear  River. 

At  my  request,  Mujor-General  B.  F.  Butler  was  relieved,  and  Major-General  E.  0. 
0.  Ord  assigned  to  the  Department  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 

The  defence  of  the  line  of  the  Tennessee  no  longer  requiring  the  force  which 
bad  beaten  and  nearly  destroyed  the  only  army  threatening  it,  I  determined  to  find 
other  fields  of  operation  for  General  Thomaa's  surplus  troops— fields  from  which 
they  would  co- operate  with  other  movements.  General  Thomas  was  therefore  di- 
rected to  collect  all  troops,  not  essential  to  hold  his  communications  at  Eastport,  in 
readiness  for  orders.  On  the  7th  of  January,  General  Thomas  was  directed,  if  he  was 
assured  of  the  departure  of  Hood  south  from  Corinth,  to  send  General  Schofiold  with 
his  corps  east  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  Tiiis  direction  was  promptly  com- 
plied with,  and  the  advance  of  the  corps  reached  Washington  on  the  28d  of  the  same 
month,  whence  it  was  sent  to  Fort  Fiaher  and  Newbern.  On  the  26th  he  .was  directed 
to  send  General  A.  J.  Smith  s  command  and  a  division  of  cavalry  to  report  to  General 
Canby.    By  the  7th  of  February  the  whole  force  waa  en  rouU  for  its  destination. 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  was  constituted  into  a  military  department,  and  Gen- 
eral Schofleld  assitfned  to  command,  and  placed  under  the  orders  of  Major* General 
Sherman.    The  following  instructions  were  given  him : 

*•  OiTT  Ponrr,  Va.,  January  81, 18a. 
"GamsaAL— •  •  •  Tour  movements  are  intended  as  co-operative  with  Sherman  through 
the  States  of  South  and  North  Carolina  The  first  point  to  be  attained  is  to  secure  Wilmington. 
Ooldsboro*  will  then  be  your  objective  [loint,  moving  eith<>r  From  Wilintntrton  or  Newbern.  ur  both, 
as  you  deem  best  Should  you  not  be  able  to  reacli  Qoldsboro\  you  will  advance  on  the  line  or 
lines  of  railway  connecting  that  place  with  the  seacoast— as  near  to  it  as  you  can.  building  the 
road  behind  you.  The  enterprise  under  you  has  two  objects:  the  first  is  to  give  General  Sherman 
material  aid,  if  needed,  in  bia  march  north;  the  second,  u>  opena  ba»e  of  supplte»  for  him  on  bis 
line  of  march.  As  soon,  tbcrefore,  aa  you  can  determine  which  of  the  two  points,  Wilmington  or 
Newbern.  you  can  best  use  fur  throwing  supplies  from  to  ibe  interi<ir,  you  will  commence  the  aceo- 
mutation  of  twenty  daytt'  rations  and  forage  for  sixty  thousand  men  and  twenty  thousand  animala 
Toa  will  get  of  these  as  many  as  you  can  house  and  protect  to  such  point  in  the  interior  as  you 
may  be  able  to  occupy.  I  believe  General  Palmer  has  received  some  instruetiona  direct  from  Gen- 
eral Sherman  on  the  subject  of  securing  sup(dles  for  his  army.  Tou  can  learn  what  steps  he  has 
Uken,  and  be  governed  io  joor  requUltlona  accordingly.    A  supply  of  ordnance  stores  will  also  be 
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••  Make  all  rMjnMtlons  opon  the  elilefe  of  their  nspeetiTe  departments  In  the  field  wTtll  me  it 

Oitf  Point    Goiutiianlcate  with  me  by  every  opportanttr ;  and  eboald  joa  dedm  it  nee^MAry  tl 

-  may  time,  send  a  special  boat  to  Fortrees  Monroe,  from  whieh  point  you  oan  oommnoioate  by  tel*- 

friph.  

**  The  snppUee  referred  to  in  these  instrnctiotts  are  ezolndTe  of  thoee  reqnlred  for  your  ova 
•emmand. 

■The  Dtovementa  of  the  enemy  may  Jnstity,  or  eren  make  It  yonr  Impcratlye  dnty,  to  eot  looen 
from  your  bane,  and  strike  for  the  Interior  to  aid  Sherman.  In  saeh  caae  yon  will  set  on  your  own 
Indgment,  withoat  waiting  for  Instraetlonflk  Yon  will  report,  however,  whtt  yon  purpose  doln^ 
The  details  for  carrying  ont  these  instmctions  are  neoeesArily  left  to  yon.  1  woaUl  nrge;  liowever, 
If  I  did  not  know  that  yon  are  already  folly  alive  to  the  importance  of  it,  prompt  action.  Bhermaii 
may  be  looked  for  In  the  neigtiborhood  of  Ooldaboro'  any  time  fk-om  the  i2d  to  the  ^th  of  Febni- 
ary ;  this  limits  year  time  very  materially. 

"  If  rolling-stock  is  not  secured  in  the  capture  of  Wilmington,  it  ean  be  supplied  fh>m  Washing- 
ton. A.  large  furce  of  railroad-oien  have  already  been  sent  to  Beaufort,  and  other  meehanles 
will  go  to  Fort  Fisher  in  a  day  or  two.    On  this  point  I  have  informed  you  by  telegr^rti. 

"U.  &  GsiJVT,  lieakanant-CtonenL 

**  Mxrom-OKiixBAi.  J.  1£  Sohotold.** 

Previous  to  giving  these  instriicttoos  I  had  visited  Fort  Fisherj  accorapaniod  by 
Qeneral  Sohofleld,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  for  myself  the  oondition  of  thing:^,  an«h 
personally  conferring  with  General  Terry  and  Admiral  Porter  as  to  what  was  best  to 
DO  done. . 

Anticipating  the  arrival  of  Oenoral  Sherman  at  Savannah — ^hls  army  entirely  foot- 
loose, Hood  b^ing  then  before  Nashville,  Tennessee,  the  Southern  railroads  dentroyed, 
so  that  it  would  take  several  months  to  re-establish  a  through-line  from  we«t  to  east, 
and  regardinir  the  capture  of  Lee's  army  as  the  most  important  operation  towards 
olosing  the  rebellion — I  sent  orden»  to  General  Sherman  on  the  6th  ot  December,  that 
after  establi^ine  a  base  on  the  seacoa^^t,  with  necessary  garriAon,  to  include  all  his 
•rtillerv  and  cavalry,  to  come  by  water  to  City  Point  with  the  balance  of  his  command: 

On  tne  18th  of  December,  having  received  information  of  the  defeat  and  utter  roat 
of  Hood's  army  by  General  Thomas,  and  that,  owing  to  the  great  difficulty  of  proeur* 
ing  ocean  transportation,  it  would  take  over  two  months  to  transport  Sherman's  army, 
and  doubting  whether  he  might  not  contribute  as  much  towards  the  desired  result  by 
operating  fh>m  where  he  was,  I  wrote  to  him  to  that  effect,  and  a-^ked  him  for  his 
views  as  to  what  would  be  best  to  do.  A  few  days  after  this  I  received  a  oommunioi^ 
tion  from  General  Sherman,  of  date  16th  December,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  mj 
order  of  the  6tb,  and  inlbrming  me  of  his  preparations  to  carry  it  into  effect  ta  sooa 
as  he  could  get  transportation.  Also  that  he  had  expected,  upon  reducing  Savannah/ 
instantly  to  march  to  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  thence  to  Riloigh,  and  thence  to  re- 

Sort  to  me ;  but  that  this  would  consume  about  six  weeks*  time  after  the  full  of 
avannah,  whereas  by  sea  he  could  probably  reach  me  by  the  middle  of  January. 
The  confidence  he  manifested  in  this  letter  of  being  able  to  inarch  up  and  join  me 
pleased  me,  and,  without  waiting  for  a  reply  to  my  letter  of  the  18th,  1  directed  him, 
on  the  28th  of  December,  to  make  preparations  to  start,  a-f  he  proposed,  withoat 
delay,  to  break  up  the  railroads  in  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  join  the  armies 
operating  against  Richmond  as  soon  as  he  could. 

On  the  2Ut  of  January  I  informed  General  Sherman  that  I  had  ordered  the  Twenty- 
third  Corps,  Major-General  Schofleld  commanding,  east ;  that  it  numbered  about  twenty- 
one  thousand  men;  that  we  had  at  Port  Fisher,  about  eight  thousind  men  ;  at  New- 
born about  four  thousand :  that  if  Wilmin;rton  was  captured,  General  Schofleld  would 
go  there ;  if  not,  he  would  be  sent  to  Newborn;  that,  in  either  event,  all  the  surploa 
force  at  both  points  would  move  to  the  interior  towards  Goldctboro',  in  co-operatioa 
with  his  movement;  that  from  either  point  railroad  communication  could  be  run 
out ;  and  that  all  these  troops  would  be  subject  to  his  orders  as  he  came  into  comma- 
nioation  with  them. 

In  obedience  to  his  instructions.  General  Schofleld  proceeded  to  reduce  Wilmini^- 
ton.  North  Carolina,  in  co-operation  with  the  navy  under  Admiral  Porter,  moving  his 
force<*  up  both  sides  of  the  Gape  Fear  River.  Fort  Anderson,  the  enemy's  main  de- 
fence on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  was  occupied  on  the  morning  of  the  ll^th,  the 
enemy  having  evacuated  it  after  our  appearance  before  it. 

After  flghtiug  on  20th  and  2l8t,  our  troop:*  entered  Wilmington  on  the  morning  of 
the  22d,  the  enemy  having  retreated  towards  Goldsboro'  daring  the  night.  Prepara- 
tions were  at  once  made  for  a  movement  on  Goldsboro'  in  two  columns — one  from 
Wilmington,  and  the  other  fVom  Newborn — and  to  repair  the  railroad  leading  there 
from  each  place^  as  well  as  to  supply  General  Sherman  by  Cape  Fear  River,  towards 
Fayetteville,  if  it  became  necessary.  The  column  from  Newborn  was  attacked  on  the 
Sth  of  March  at  Wise's  Forkn,  and  driven  back  with  the  loss  of  several  handred 
prisoners.   On  the  Uth  the  enemy  renewed  his  attack  upon  oar  intrenched  poaltioiii 
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bat  wu  rapnUed  with  severe  lose,  and  fell  bftok  during  the  nifl^ht.  On  the  14th  the 
IVeuse  River  was  orosMd  and  Kinston  oconpied,  and  on  the  2 1  at  OoldHboro'  was  en* 
tered.  The  oolaran  from  Wilininffton  reached  Cox^s  Bridge,  on  the  Nease  Siver,  ten 
miles  above  Ooldsboro\  on  the  22d. 

By  the  Ist  of  February,  General  Sherman^s  whole  army  was  in  motion  from  Savan- 
nah. He  captured  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  on  the  17th ;  thenoe  moved  on  Golds- 
boro'.  North  Carolina,  «ui  Fajretteville,  reaching  the  latter  place  on  the  18th  of  March, 
opening;  up  communication  with  General  Schofield  hy  way  of  Cape  Fear  River.  On 
the  15th  he  rsHumed  his  march  on  GoldsboroV  He  met  a  force  of  the  enemy  at 
Averysboro\  and  after  a  severe  fljifht  defeated  and  compelled  it  to  retreat.  Our  lost 
in  the  etigtigemcnt  was  about  six  hundred.  The  enemy^s  loss  was  much  greater.  On 
the  18th  the  combined  forces  of  the  enemy,  nnder  General  Johnston,  attacked  his  ad- 
vance at  Bentonville,  capturing  three  guns  and  drivintr  it  back  upon  the  main  body. 
General  Slocuni,  who  was  in  the  advance,  ascertaining  that  the  whole  of  Johnston^fl 
arm^  was  in  the  front,  arranged  his  troops  on  the  defensive,  intrenched  himself  and 
awaited  re-enforcements,  which  were  pushed  forward.  On  the  night  of  the  2lBt  the 
enemy  retreated  to  Smitnfleld,  leaving  his  dead  and  wounded  in  our  hands.  From 
there  Sherman  .continued  to  Goldfiboro\  which  place  had  been  occnpied  by  General 
Schofield  on  the  21«t  (crossing  the  Neuse  River  ten  miles  above  there,  at  Coz*s  Bridge, 
where  General  Terr]r  had  got  possession  and  thrown  a  ponton-bridge  on,  the  22a)^ 
thus  forming  a  junction  with  the  columns  from  Newbem  and  Wilmington.* 

Among  the  important  fruits  of  this  oampaisrn  was  the  fall  of  Charleston,  Sontk 
Carolina.  It  was  evacuated  by  the  enemy  on  the  night  of  the  17th  of  February,  and 
occupied  by  our  forces  on  the  18th. 

On  the  morning  of  the  81st  of  January,  General  Thomas  was  directed  to  send  a 
eavalry  expedition,  under  General  Stoneman,  from  East  Tennessee,  to  penetrate  Sooth 
Carolina  well  down  towards  Colnmbia,  to  destroy  the  railroads  and  miiitarv  reaonreat 
of  the  country,  and  retnm,  if  he  was  able,  to  East  Tennessee  by  way  of  Saliabarr, 
North  Carolina,  releasing  our  prisoners  there,  if  possible.  Of  the  feasibility  of  this 
latter,  however,  General  Stoneman  was  to  judge.  Sherman's  movements,  1  had  no 
doubL  would  attract  the  attention  of  all  the  force  the  enemy  coald  collect,  and  facili- 
tate tne  execution  of  this.  General  Stoneman  was  so  late  in  making  his  start  on 
this  expedition  (and  Sherman  having  pa.H8ed  out  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina),  on 
the  27th  of  February  I  directed  General  Thomas  to  change  his  course,  and  ordered 
him  to  repeat  his  raid  of  last  fall,  destroying  the  railroad  towards  Lynchburg  aa  ftr 
as  he  conld«  This  would  keep  him  between  our  garrisons  in  East  Tennessee  and  the 
enemy.  I  regarded  it  not  impossible  that  in  the  event  of  the  enemy  being  driven 
fi-om  Richmond,  he  might  fall  back  to  Lynchburg  and  attempt  i^  raid  north  through 
East  Tennessee.  ,0n  the  14th  of  February  the  following  communication  waa  sent  to 
General  Thomas : 

"CwT  PoiHT,  Vs^  Pebrnsry  14, 18W. 

**GenerslOsBby  is  preparlnff  a  movement  from  Mobile  Bay  against  Mobile  and  the  tnterierof 
Alabama.  Hb  Ibree  will  oonsTsc  of  about  twenty  thoafand  men*,  besides  A.  J.  Smith's  command. 
Tbe  oav^alrjr  you  have  sent  to  Caaby  will  be  debarked  at  Viokaburg.  It,  with  the  available  cav- 
alry alresdy  In  that  section,  will  move  from  there  eastward,  la  oo-operatlon.  Hood's  army  bas 
been  terribly  redaood  by  the  severe  pantahment  yon  gave  it  la  Tennessee,  by  desertion  oonae- 
qaent  upon  tiielr  defeat,  and  now  by  toe  with  Irawal  of  many  of  them  to  oppb^  Bhernian.  (I  take 
ft »  large  portion  of  the  infrtntry  bas  been  so  withdrawn.  It  Is  so  asserted  In  the  Richmond  papers, 
and  a  member  of  the  rebel  Congress  said  a  few  days  since  in  a  speech,  that  one-half  of  it  had  been 
brought  to  S^mth  Carolina  to  oppose  Sherman.)  This  being  true,  or  even  if  it  Is  not  trne,  Oanby% 
movement  will  actrart  all  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  and  leave  the  advance  ttom  yoar  stand- 
point ea<y.  I  think  it  advisable,  therefore,  that  you  prepare  as  dmch  of  a  eavalry  force  as  yoa 
ean  spare,  aad  hold  It  lu  readineas  to  go  soath.  The  objeot  would  be  threefold :  first,  to  attrpot  as 
mach  of  the  enemy's  force  aa  possible,  to  Insure  surcam  to  Canby ;  second,  to  destroy  the  eneray^ 
line  of  oommanieations  and  military  reaoarces;  third,  to  destroyer  capture  their  mroee  bronght 
into  the  fleUL  Tuscaloosa  ani  Selma  would  probably  be  tbe  points  to  direct  the  expedltTen 
againsL  Tlii!s  however,  would  not  be  so  Important  as  the  mere  teot  of  penotratine  deep  late 
Alabama.  Discretion  should  be  left  to  the  officer  commanding  tbe  expedition  to  go  where,  aeeor^ 
la;i;  to  the  Information  be  may  receive,  be  will  best  secure  the  objects  named  above. 

**  Now  that  your  ibroe  has  been  so  much  depleted,  I  do  not  know  what  number  of  mea  yea 
oan  pot  Into  the  field.  If  not  more  than  five  thousand  men,  however,  all  cavalry,  I  think  it  wUl 
be  Bufflclent  It  Is  not  desirable  that  you  should  start  this  expedition  until  the  one  leaving 
VIcksburg  has  been  three  or  four  days  out,  or  even  a  week.  I  do  not  know  when  it  will  start, 
but  will  Inform  yon  by  telegraph  as  soon  as  I  learn.  If  yon  should  hear  through  other  soorees 
before  hearing  firom  me,  you  can  act  on  the  Information  received. 

**To  insure  success,  your  cavalry  should  go  with  as  little  wagon-train  as  possible,  relying  upen 
tbe  oountry  for  suppllea  I  would  also  rednoe  the  number  of  guns  to  a  battery,  or  the  number  ol 
batteries,  and  put  tbe  extra  teams  to  the  gans  taken.  No  guns  or  caissons  should  be  taken  wilh 
kas  than  eight  borMk 
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"  Please  inform  me  by  telegraph,  on  receipt  of  thia,  what  force  yon  think  70a  will  be  able  to 
■end  ander  these  dirertlonau  U.  8.  Geajit,  Lieatenant-GenenL 

**  Majok-Gbmckal  G.  U.  THOMAa." 

On  the  I5thf  he  was  directed  to  start  the  expedition  as  soon  after  the  20th  as  he 
oould  get  it  otf. 

I  deemed  it  of  the  utmost  iraportauce,  before  a  general  movement  of  the  annioa 
operating  affoinst  Kichmond,  that  all  communications  with  the  city,  north  of  James 
River,  should  be  cut  oflf.  Tlie  enemy  having  withdrawn  the  bulk  ot  his  force  from  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  and  sent  it  south,  or  replaoed  troops  sent  from  Richmond,  and  de- 
siring to  rc-euforce  Sherman,  if  practicable,  whose  cavalry  was  greatly  inferior  in 
numbers  to  that  of  the  eikemy,  1  determined  to  make  a  move  from  the  Shenandoah, 
which,  if  successful,  would  accomplish  the  first  at  least,  aud  possibly  the  latter  01 
these  objects.    1  therefore  telegraphed  General  Sheridan  as  follows: 

"  Crrr  Ponrr,  Va,  Febrnary  M,  18«E^1  f.  k. 

"  GairsKAi/— Ab  soon  as  ft  Is  possible  to  travel,  I  think  you  will  have  no  dlfficalty  abont  reaching 
Lynchburg  with  a  cavalry  force  4ona  From  there  yitu  could  destroy  the  failruad  and  csnai  In 
every  direction,  so  as  to  be  of  no  further  nse  to  the  reb<'lIion.  Sufficient  cavalry  should  be  left  be- 
hind to  1<M>|£  after  MuMby's  (Bang.  From  Lynchburg,  if  information  yon  miglit  get  there  would 
Juntify  it,  you  etmU  Htrike  south,  heading  the  streams  in  Virginia  to  the  westward  of  Danville, 
and  push  on  and  join  General  Sbermnn.  This  adtiitional  raid,  with  one  now  about  starting  from 
East  Tennessee  un.ler  Stoneman.  nuniberinu  four  or  five  thousand  cavalry,  one  from  Vicksbnrg, 
numbering  seven  or  eight  thou^and  cavalry,  one  from  Eastport,  MfssiasippL  ten  thousand  cavalry, 
Oanby  ft'om  Mtibile  Bay,  with  about  thirty-oisht  thousand  mixed  troops,  these  three  latter  pii8h« 
Ing  fur  Tuscaloosa,  Sehna,  and  Montgomery,  and  Sherman  with  a  large  army  eating  out  the  vitala 
of  South  Carolina,  is  all  that  will  be  wanteo  to  leave  nothing  for  the  rebellion  to  stand  npon.  I 
would  advi.<M  you  to  overcome  great  obstacles  to  accomplish  thla.  Charleston  was  evacuated  oa 
Tueeday  last.  U.  8.  Gmahi;  Lleutenant-GeneraL 

*'  MAJoa-GuraaAL  P.  H.  Bbxbidak.*' 

On  the  2.5th  I  received  a  dispatch  from  General  Sheridan,  inquiring  where  Sherman 
was  aiming  for,  and  if  I  oould  give  him  definite  information  as  to  the  points  he  might 
b6  expected  to  move  on,  this  side  of  Charlotte,  North  Carolina.  In  answer,  the  follow- 
ing telegram  was  sent  him : 

•  CiTT  Ponrr,  Va^  February  K,,  1868. 

*'  GxMiEAL— Sherman's  movements  will  depend  on  the  amonnt  of  opposition  he  roeeta  with 
from  the  enemy.  If  strongly  opposed,  he  may  possibly  have  to  fall  back  to  Georgetown,  B.  Oi, 
and  fit  oat  for  a  new  start  I  think,  however,  all  danger  for  the  necessity  of  going  to  that  point 
ha^  passed.  I  believe  be  has  passed  Charlotte.  He  may  take  Fayetteville  on  hb  way  to  Golds- 
boro\  ir  you  reach  Lynchburg,  you  will  have  to  be  guided  in  your  after  movements  bv  the  Infor- 
mation you  obtain.  Before  you  could  possibly  reach  Sherman,  I  think  you  would  find  him  mov- 
ing from  Golds^ioro*  towards  Raleigh,  or  engaging  the  enemy  strongly  posted  at  one  or  the  other  of 
tbeee  pUces,  with  railway  communicationa  opened  from  bis  army  to  Wilmington  or  Newbem. 

**  U.  S.  GaAHT,  Lieutenant-Geaeral. 

**  MAJoa-GsKSKAL  P.  H.  Shuisak."  ^ 

General  Sheridan  nioved  from  Winchester  on  the  27th  of  Febniary,  with  two  divi- 
sions of  cavalry,  numbering  abont  five  thousand  each.  On  the  1st  of  March  he 
secured  the  bridge,  which  the  enemy  attempted  to  destroy,  across  the  middle  fork  of 
the  Shenandoah,  at  Mount  Crawford,  and  entered  Staunton  on  the  2d,  the  enemy 
having  retreated  to  Waynesboro*.  Thence  he  pushed  on  to  Waynesboro*,  where  he 
found  the  enemy  in  foroe  in  an  intrenched  position,  under  General  Early.  Without 
stopping  to  make  a  reconnoissance,  an  immediate  attack  was  made,  the  position  was 
carried,  and  sixteen  hundred  prisoners,  eleven  pieces  of  artilleir,  with  horses  and 
caissons  complete,  two  hundred  wagons  and  teams  loaded  with  subsistence,  and 
aeventeen  battle-flags,  were  captured.  The  prisoners,  under  an  escort  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred men,  were  sent  back  to  Winchester.  Thence  he  marched  on  Charlottesville, 
destroying  effectually  the  railroad  and  bridges  as  he  went,  which  he  reached  on  the 
Sd.  riere  he  remnined  two  days,  destroying  the  railroad  towards  Richmond  and 
Lynchbure.  including  the  large  iron  bridges  over  the  north  and  south  forks  of  the 
Rivanna  River  and  awaiting  the  arrival  ot  his  trains.  This  necessary  delay  cansed 
him  to  abandon  the  idea  ot  capturing  Lynchburg.  On  the  morning  of  the  6th.  di- 
viding his  force  into  two  columns,  he  sent  one  to  Scottsville,  whence  it  marched  up 
the  James  River  Canal  to  New  Market,  destroying  every  lock,  and  in  many  places  the 
bank  of  ilie  canal«  From  here  a  force  was  pushed  out  from  this  column  to  Duiguids- 
viile,  to  obtain  possession  of  the  bridge  across  the  James  River  at  that  place,  bat 
fibiled.  The  enemy  burned  it  on  our  approach.  The  enemy  also  burned  tne  bridge 
•oroas  the  river  at  Hardwioksville.    The  other  oolomn  moved  down  the   railroad 
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towards  Lynchbuiur,  destroying  it  as  far  u  Amherst  Courthouse,  sixteen  miles  from 
Lynchbare ;  thence  across  the  country,  uniting  with  the  column  at  New  Market. 
The  river  being  very  higfi,  his  pontons  would  not  reach  across  it ;  and  the  enemy 
having  de«troye<l  the  bridges  by  which  he  had  hoped  to  cross  the  river  and  get  on 
^e  Southside  Railroad  about  Fartnville,  and  destroy  it  to  Appomattox  Courthouse, 
toe  only  thing  left  for  him  was  to  return  to  Winchester  or  strike  a  base  at  the  White 
House.  Fortunately,  he  chose  the  latter.  From  New  Market  he  took  up  his  line  of 
march,  following  the  canal  towards  Kichmond,  destroying  every  lock  upon  it  and  cut- 
ting the  banks  wherever  practicable,  to  a  point  eight  miles  east  of  Goochland,  con- 
centrating the  whole  force  at  Columbia  on  the  10th.  Here  he  rested  one  day,  and 
sent  through  by  scouts  information  of  his  whereabouts  and  purposes,  and  a  request 
for  supplies  to  meet  him  at  White  House,  which  reached  me  on  the  night  of  the  12th. 
An  infantry  force  was  immediately  sent  to  get  possession  of  White  House,  and  sup- 
plies were  forwarded.  Moving  from  Columbia  in  a  direction  to  threaten  Kichmond, 
to  near  Ashland  Station,  he  crossed  the  Annas,  and  after  having  destroyed  all  the 
bridges  and  many  miles  of  the  railroad,  proceeded  down  the  north  bank  of  the  Pa- 
munkey  to  White  House,  which  place  he  reached  on  the  19th. 
Previous  to  this  the  foUowing  communication  was  sent  to  Qenoral  Thomas : 

"Gmr  Point,  Yk,  March  7, 1860—9:80  ▲.  k. 
"GvifntAL— I  think  H  win  be  acjvlsable  nov  for  you  to  repair  the  railroad  In  East  Tennessee, 
and  throw  a  ^ood  force  up  to  Bull's  Gup  and  fortify  there.    Supplies  at  Knoxville  could  alwnys  be 

?>t  forward  as  required.  With  BalPs  Oap  fortified,  you  can  occupy  as  outposts  about  all  of  East 
enneMee,  and  be  prepared,  if  it  should  be  required  of  you  in  the  sprlnK,  to  make  a  campaign  to- 
wards Lynch  hni^.  or  into  North  Carolina.  I  do  not  think  Stoneman  should  break  the  road  until 
he  gets  into  Virginia,  unless  it  should  be  to  cat  off  rolllng-atook  that  may  be  caught  west  of  that 

**  U.  8.  Geaht,  Lieutenant-GeneraL 
"MAJOB-GxxK&aL  G.  H.  Thomas." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  March,  1865,  General  Oanby  was  moving  an  adequate 
force  aguinst  Mobile  and  the  army  defending  it  under  General  Dick  Taylor; 
Thomas  was  pushing  out  two  large  and  well-appointed  cavalry  expeditions— one 
from  Middle  Tennessee  under  brevet  Major-Generat  Wilson  against  the  enemy's  vital 
points  in  Alabama,  the  other  from  East  Tennessee,  under  Mf^or-Genernl  Stoneman, 
towards  Lynchburg — and  assembling  the  remainder  of  his  available  forces,  prepara-. 
tory  to  offensive  operations  from  East  Tennessee  ;  General  Sheridan's  cavalry  wae  at* 
White  House ;  the  Armies  of  the  Potomac  and  James  were  confronting  the  enemy, 
under  Lee,  in  his  defences  of  Richmond  and  Petersburg  ;  General  Sherman  with  his 
armies,  re-euforced  by  that  of  General  Schofleld,  was  at  Goldsboro' ;  General  Pope 
was  making^  preparations  for  a  spring  campaign  against  the  enemy  under  Kirby 
Smith  and  Price,  west  of  thd  Mississippi;  and  General  Hancock  was  concentrating 
a  force  in  the  vicinity  of  Winchester,  Yii^iniA,  to  guard  against  invasion  or  to 
operate  offensively,  as  might  prove  necessary. 

After  the  long  march  by  General  Sheridan's  cavalry  over  winter  roads,  it  was  ne- 
oessary  to  rest  and  rodt  at  White  House.  At  this  time  the  greatest  source  of  uneasi- 
ness to  me  WHS  the  fear  that  the  enemy  would  leave  his  strong  lines  about  Petersburg 
and  Kiciimond  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  with  Johnston,  before  he  was  driven 
from  them  by  battle,  or  1  was  prepared  to  make  an  eflbctual  pursuit.  On  the  24th  of 
March,  General  Sheridan  moved  from  White  House,  crost^ed  the  James  River  at 
Jones'  Landing,  and  formed  a  junction  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  front  of 
Petersburg  on  the  27th.  During  this  move,  General  Ord  sent  forces  to  cover  the 
orossings  of  the  Chickahominy. 

On  the  24th  of  March  the  following  instructions  for  a  general  movement  of  the 
armies  operating  against  Richmond  were  issued  : 

**CiTT  Poimr,  Vs.,  Maroh  H  1860. 

**OsimiAi/— On  the  29th  Instant  the  armies  operating  against  Rtohmond  will  be  moved  by  oar 
left,  for  the  double  purpose  of  turning  the  enemy  out  of  nia  present  position  around  Petersburg,  sad 
to  injure  tiie  snocces  of  the  cavalry  ander  General  Sheridan,  which  will  start  at  the  same  time,  in 
its  efforts  to  reach  and  destroy  the  Soatbstde  and  Danville  Sailmada.  Two  oorps  of  the  Armv  of 
the  Potomac  will  be  moved  at  ftnt  in  two  columns,  taking  the  two  roads  crossing  Ilatcher^s  Bun, 
nearest  where  the  present  line  held  by  os  strikes  that  stream,  both  moving  towards  Dinwiddle 
Ooanhouse. 

The  cavalry  under  General  Sheridan,  Joined  by  the  division  now  under  General  Davles,  wiU 
move  at  the  same  time  by  the  Weldon  road  and  the  Jerusalem  plankroad,  turning  west  ttom  the 
bitter  befijfe  cro^^ing  the  Nottoway,  and  west  with  the  whole  column  before  reachina  Stoney  Creek. 
General  Sheridan  will  then  move  independently,  under  other  instructions  which  will  Fie  given 
him.  All  dismounted  cavalry  belonging  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  the  dismounted  cavalry 
from  the  middle  military  division  not  required  for  guarding  property  belonging  to  their  arm  of 
lerviee,  will  report  to  Brigadier-General   Benham,  to  be  added  to  the  defences  of  City  Point. 
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1C«|or-6«ncna  Parke  will  b«  left  Id  oomniiBd  of  all  tb«  umj  Wl  tor  boMIng  tiM  Ito«i  ibMl 
PelMsburg  and  CUy  Point  anUectof  coarae  toordeia  from  tho  oommatider  of  the  Aroif  of  Om 
Potomac  The  Ninth  Army  Corpe  will  be  left  Intact,  to  bold  the  preaent  line  of  worka  bo  long  aa 
the  whole  line  n»iw  occupied  by  na  to  held.  It  however,  the  troopa  to  the  left  of  the  Ninth  C«pi 
are  withdrawn,  then  the  left  of  the  corpe  may  be  thrown  back  »o  aa  to  occupy  the  poaltion  held  67 
the  army  prior  to  the  capture  of  the  Weldon  road.  All  troopa  to  the  left  of  tlie  Ninth  Corps  wiU 
be  held  in  readineaa  to  move  at  the  ahorteat  notice  by  such  routo  aa  may  be  designated  when  tb« 
•rder  is  given.  ,      ^  ,^    -  .^  .. 

*•  General  Ord  will  deUoh  ihree  dlrlalona,  two  white  and  one  colored,  or  ao  much  of  tbem  aa  h« 
en,  and  hold  hia  present  Itnea.  and  mareh  for  the  present  left  of  the  Armv  of  the  Potomac.  U 
tlie  absence  of  funher  orders,  or  until  further  orders  are  given,  the  wblto  dlvUlona  will  ft)llow  the 
left  column  of  the  Ariny  of  the  Potomac,  and  the  colored  divibion  the  rijcht  column.  During  tb« 
movement  Mi^or-Oeneral  Weitzel  will  be  left  in  command  of  all  the  foroea  remaining  behind  ftom 
tile  Army  of  the  Jamea. 

•*  The  movement  of  troops  fh>m  tb^  Army  of  the  Jamea  will  commence  on  the  nlgfat  of  tbe 
STtb  Inatant  General  Ord  will  leave  behind  the  minimum  number  of  cavalry  necessary  fur  picket^ 
duty,  in  the  alieence  of  the  main  army.  A  cavalry  expedition,  from  General  Ord's  oummand,  will 
alao  be  atarteU  from  Suffolk,  to  leave  there  od  Baiurday,  the  let  of  April,  under  Colonel  Suiuner, 
for  the  purpose  of  cutting  the  railroad  about  Hickaford.  Thia,  If  accomplished,  will  have  to  be  a 
aorprise,  and  tlierefore  fh>m  three  to  live  hundred  men  will  be  sufBLcient  They  should,  however, 
be  supported  bv  all  the  Infkntry  that  can  be  apared  from  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  aa  fkr  out  aa  to 
where  ihe  cavalry  croa«ea  the  Blackwater.  The  crosalng  abould  probably  be  at  Unlten.  Should 
Colonel  Sumner  auoCeed  in  reaching  the  Weldon  road,  he  will  be  inatrueted  to  do  all  the  dam«ga 
poaslble  to  the  triangle  of  roads  between  Hickaford,  Weldon,  and  Gaston.  The  railroad-bridge  at 
Weldon  being  mted  up  for  the  passage  of  carriagea,  it  might  be  practicable  to  destroy  any  acoiH 
mulationofsuppliea  tlie  enemy  may  have  collected  south  of  the  Roanoke.  All  the  troopa  wiU 
move  with  four  daya*  rations  in  haveraaeka  and  eight  days*  In  wagons.  To  avoid  aa  much  hauling 
aa  poseible,  and  to  sive  the  Army  of  the  Jamea  the  same  number  of  daya*  aupply  with  the  Army  or 
the  Potom  A,  General  Ord  will  direct  bis  oommlsaary  and  quartermaster  to  haveauffldent  auppliee 
delivered  at  the  terminus  of  the  road  to  fill  up  In  paadng.  Sixty  rounds  of  ammunition  per  man  will 
betaken  in  wagons,  and  as  much  grain  aa  the  transportotion  on  hand  will  carry,  after  taking  tha 
specified  amount  of  other  supplies.  The  (".ensely  wooded  country  in  which  the  army  has  to  opa- 
raie  making  the  use  of  much  artillery  impracticable,  the  amoui^  taken  with  the  army  will  beM> 
duced  to  six  or  eisrht  gura  toeacli  division,  at  the  option  of  the  army  oommaodera. 

*'  All  necessary  pVeparatlons  for  carrying  theae  directlona  into  operation  may  be  oommeneed  at 
once.  The  reavrves  of  the  Ninth  Corps  abould  be  maased  aa  muob  aa  poaaible.  Whilat  I  would 
not  now  order  an  unconditional  attack  on  the  enemyS  line  by  tbem,  Uiey  abould  be  ready,  and 
abould  make  the  attack  if  the  enemy  weakena  hia  line  in  their  front,  without  waiting  for  orden. 
In  case  they  carry  the  line,  then  the  whole  of  the  Ninth  Corps  could  follow  up  so  aa  to  Join  or 
RO-operato  with  the  balance  of  the  army.  To  prepare  for  this,  the  Ninth  Corps  will  have  ratloDl 
issued  to  them,  suine  as  the  balance  of  the  army.  Genersl  Weitit;l  will  keep  vigilant  watch  upon 
bis  front,  and  If  found  at  all  practicable  to  break  through  at  any  point,  he  will  <io  so.  A  sacceai 
north  of  the  Jamea  abould  be  followed  up  with  great  promntnees.  An  attack  will  not  be  feaaSbla 
nnlaaa  it  is  foun<i  that  the  enemy  has  detached  largely.  In  that  caae  It  may  be  regarded  aa  evi- 
dent that  the  enemy  are  relying  upon  their  local  reservea  principally  for  the  defence  of  Biebmond. 
Preparations  may  be  made  for  abandoning  all  the  line  north  of  tha  Jame^  except  Inclosed  works 
'Only  to  be  abtindoned,  however,  after  a  break  U  made  in  the  linea  r^f  the  enemy. 

**  By  these  instnictiona  a  large  part  of  the  armlea  operating  agatvat  Kicbmond  la  left  behind, 
llie  enemy,  knowing  thia,  may,  as  an  only  chance,  strip  their  nnea  to  tfie  merest  skeleton,  in  the 
hope  of  advantage  not  being  taken  of  it,  whilst  they  hurl  every  thing  anAuattbe  moving  coiuma, 
aad  return.  It  cannot  be  impreased  too  strongly  upon  commanders  of  troopa  left  in  the  trencbea 
not  to  allow  thto  to  occur  without  taking  advantege  of  it.  The  very  fact  of  the  enemy  coming  oat 
to  atteck,  1/  he  does  ao,  might  be  regarded  aa  almoat  conclusive  evidenoe  of  Mich  a  weakening  of 
hto  linea.  1  would  have  It  particularly  eivjoined  upou  corps  commanders  that,  Va  case  of  an  attack 
f^om  the  enemy,  those  not  attacked  are  not  to  wait  for  orders  from  the  commanding  officer  of  Che 
army  to  which  tliey  belong,  but  that  they  will  move  promptly,  and  notify  the  commander  of  their 
action.  I  would  alsoei\}o1n  the  same  action  on  the  part  of  division  commanders  when  othar 
parte  of  their  corpa  are  engaged.  In  like  manner,  I  would  urge  the  importence  of  following  up  a 
repulse  of  the  enemy.  U.  S.  Qbamt,  lieatonant-GeiMraL 

**  liAjoBpGuiBKALa  MxADs,  Ou»»  aod  Sbkeidam." 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  the  enemy  assaulted  oar  lines  in  front  of  the 
Ninth  Corps  (which  held  fh>in  the  Appomattox  River  towards  oar  left),  and  carried 
Fort  Steadman,  and  a  part  of  the  line  to  the  right  and  left  of  it,  established  themselves 
and  turned  the  guns  of  the  fort  against  as  ;  bat  our  troops  on  either  flank  held  their 
ffroand  until  the  reserves  were  broaght  up,  when  the  enemy  was  driven  back  with  a 
heavy  loss  in  killed  and  wonnded,  and  one  thousand  nine  hundred  prisoners.  Oarloes 
was  sixty-eight  killed,  three  hundred  and  thirty-seven  wounded,  and  five  hundred  and 
six  miiwiiiff.  General  Meade  at  once  ordered  tne  other  corps  to  advance  and  feel  the 
enemy  in  their  respeotive  fronts.  Pushing  forward,  they  captured  and  held  the  enemy's 
strongly  intrenched  picket-line  in  IVont  of  the  Second  and  Sixth  corps,  and  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-four  prisoners.  The  enemy  made  desperate  attempts  to  retake 
this  line,  but  without  success.  Our  loss  in  front  of  these  was  fifty-two  killed,  eight 
hundrea  and  sixty  four  wounded,  and  two  hundred  and  seven  missing.  The  enemy's 
loia  in  killed  and  wounded  was  &r  greater. 
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General  ShemiAii  btvinc  eo%  his  troops  all  qnietlv  in  oamp  abont  GoIdsboro\  and 
hia  preparatioDB  for  fumisnmg  sapplies  to  them  perreoted,  visited  me  at  City  Point  on 
the  27th  of  March,  ^ nd  stated  that  he  wonid  be  ready  to  move,  as  he  had  previoosl^ 
written  me,  by  the  10th  of  April,  fully  equipped  and  rationed  for  twenty  days,  if  it 
shonld  become  necessary  to  bring  his  command  to  bear  against  Iiee's  army,  in  co-oper- 
ation with  oar  forces  in  front  of  Richmond  and  Petersburg.  General  Sherman  proposed 
in  this  movement  to  threaten  Raleigh,  and  then,  by  turning  suddenly  to  the  right,  reach 
the  Roanoke  at  Oaston  or  thereaM>utK,  whence  he  could  move  on  to  the  Richmond 
and  Danville  Railroad,  striking  it  in  the  vicinity  of  Barkesville,  or  join  the  armies  op- 
erating agaiiBt  Richmond,  as  might  be  deemed  beat.  This  plan  be  was  directed  to 
carry  into  execution,  if  he  received  no  farther  directions  in  the  mean  time.  I  explained 
to  him  the  movement  I  had  ordered  to  commenee  on  the  29th  of  March.  That  if  it 
aboald  not  prove  as  entirely  successful  as  I  hoped,  I  would  cut  the  cavalry  looae  to 
destroy  the  Danville  and  Southside  railroads,  and  thus  deprive  the  enemv  of  far- 
ther supplies,  and  alao  prevent  the  rapid  concentration  oi  Lee'a  and  Johnston^s 
armies. 

1  had  spent  days  of  anxiety  lest  each  morning  ahonld  bring  the  report  that  the 
enemy  had  retreated  the  night  before.  I  was  firmly  convinced  tnat  Sherman's  cross- 
ing the  Roanoke  would  be  the  signal  for  Lee  to  leave.  With  Johnston  and  him  com- 
bined, a  long,  tedious,  i^id  expensive  campaign,  conauming  most  of  the  summer, 
might  become  necessary.  By  moving  out  1  would  put  the  army  in  better  condition 
for  pursuit,  and  would  at  least,  bv  the  destruction  of  the  Danville  road,  retard  the 
ooncentration  of  the  two  armies  of  Lee  and  Johnston,  and  cause  the  enemy  to  aban« 
don  much  material  that  he  might  otherwise  save.  I  therefore  determined  not  to 
delay  the  movement  ordered. 

On  the  night  of  the  27th,  Major-General  Ord,  with  two  divisions  of  the  Twenty- 
ft>arth  CorpH,  Major-General  Gibbon  commanding,  and  one  division  of  the  Twenty- 
flfth  Corps,  Bri)fa<lier-General  Birney  commanding,  and  McEenxie^s  cavalry,  took  up 
biB  line  of  march  in  pur^^uance  of  the  foregoing  instructions,  and  reached  the  position 
assi^ed  him  near  Hatcher's  Run  on  the  morning  of  the  29th.  On  the  28th  the  fol- 
lowing instruotiona  were  given  to  General  Sheridan : 

"Oiw  Ponrr,  Ya.,  March  28, 18«. 

<*aiimAir-Tbe  Fifth  Army  Oorps  will  move  by  the  Taagbii  road  at  three  a.  u.  to-morrow 
morning.  The  Second  moves  at  aboat  nine  a.  m.,  havins  but  abont  three  miles  to  march  to  reach 
the  Dotnt  designated  for  It  to  take  on  the  right  of  the  Fifth  Oorpa,  after  the  latter  reaching  Din« 
wldcle  Conrtboase.  Move  your  oavalry  at  as  early  an  hour  as  you  can,  and  without  belns  confined 
to  any  particalnr  road  or  roads.  Ton  may  go  out  by  ibe  nearest  roads  In  rear  of  the  Fifth  Corps, 
pass  by  its  left,  and,  passing  near  to  or  through  Dinwiddle,  reach  the  right  and  rear  of  the  enemy 
■s  soon  as  you  can.  It  is  not  the  intention  to  attack  the  enemy  in  his  intrenched  position,  bat  to 
force  him  out,  if  possible.  Sboald  be  come  ont  and  attack  as,  or  get  himself  whore  he  can  be  at- 
taoked,  move  in  with  your  entire  foroe  in  yoar  own  way,  and  with  the  fall  reliance  that  the  army 
will  engage  or  follow,  as  cireanutanoes  will  dictate.  I  shall  be  on  the  field,  and  will  probably  be 
able  to  communioato  with  yoa.  Should  I  not  do  so,  and  yoa  find  that  the  enemy  keeps  wlihin 
bis  main  intrenched  Hne,  yoa  msy  cat  loose  and  push  for  the  Danville  road.  If  yoa  find  it  prac- 
ticable, I  would  like  you  to  cross  the  Bouthside  road,  between  Petersburg  and  Barkesville,  and 
destroy  it  to  some  extent  I  would  not  advise  much  detenilon,  however,  until  you  reach  the  Dan- 
ville road,  which  I  would  like  yoa  to  strike  as  near  to  the  Appomattox  as  possible.  Make  yoar 
dcaCrnction  on  thai  road  as  complete  as  possibleu  Ton  can  then  paas  on  to  the  Southside  road, 
west  of  Barkesville,  and  destroy  that  in  like  manner. 

**  After  having  accomplished  the  destraotion  of  the  two  railroada,  which  ore  now  the  only  ave- 
noes  of  supply  to  Lee's  army,  yoa  may  return  to  this  army,  selectins  your  road  further  south,  or 
yoo  may  go  on  Into  North  Csrollna  and  Join  Oenerid  Sherman.  Should  you  select  the  latter 
coarse,  get  the  information  to  me  as  early  as  possible,  so  that  I  may  send  orders  to  meet  you  at 
Ooldsboro*.  n.  B.  QaAXT,  Lteutenant-Oeneral. 

**MAJOa-QCKIBAL  p.  H.  8HSBXDA1C.** 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th  the  movement  oommenoed.  At  night  the  cavalary  was 
At  Dinwiddle  Courthouse,  and  the  left  of  our  infantrv  line  extended  to  the  Quaker 
road,  near  its  intemeetion  with  the  Boydton  plankroaa.  The  position  of  the  troops, 
from  left  to  riyrht,  was  as  follows:  Sheridan,  Warren,  Humphreys,  Ord,  Wrignt, 
Parke. 

,  Every  thing  looked  favorable  to  the  defeat  of  the  enemy  and  the  captnre  of  Petera- 
bnrg  and  Richmond,  if  the  proper  effort  was  made.  I  therefore  addressed  the  follow- 
ing communication  to  General  Sheridan,  having  previously  informed  him  verbally  not 
to  out  loose  for  the  raid  contemplated  in  his  orders  ontil  ne  received  notice  fVom  roe 
to  do  BO : 

^'GaATKLLT  Oavnc,  March  29, 186S. 
<*6mrmAi<— Our  line  is  now  anbroken  fh>m  the  Appomattoa  to  Dinwiddle.    We  are  all  ready 
bowever,  to  cive  ap  all,  fh>m  the  Jemsalem  plankroad  to  Hateher*s  Ban,  whenever  the  forees 
eaa  be  used  advaBtageoasly.    After  getting  into  Uoe  sooth  of  Hatcher^  we  poihed  forward  to  find 
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the  enemy^s  position.  Oeoenl  Oriffln  was  attacked  near  where  the  Qaaker  rond  Intereeete  the 
Bovdton  road,  hacrepalsed  it  ea^ilj,  ca{>turing  abont  one  hundred  men.  Humphreya  reached 
Danney's  iiiltl,  and  waa  pushing  on  when  last  h«rard  from. 

**  I  now  feet  like  ending  the  matter,  if  ll  is  poMible  to  do  so,  before  going  back.  I  do  not  want 
JOQ,  therefore,  to  cat  loose  and  go  after  the  enemy's  roads  at  present  In  the  morning  paah 
aroand  the  en<>my.  if  yon  can,  and  get  on  to  bis  right  rear.  The  movements  of  the  enemy^ 
eavalry  may,  of  course,  modify  your  action.  We  will  act  all  together  as  one  array  here,  until  it  is 
seen  what  can  be  done  with  the  enemy.  The  signal-officer  at  C!obb'a  Hill  reported,  at  half-pest 
eleven  ▲.  m.,  that  a  cavalry  colauin  bad  passed  that  point  from  Biebmond  towards  Petersburg, 
taking  forty  minutes  to  pass.  U.  8.  Okaut,  Ueatenant-OeneraL 

**Majob-Qkmkbal  p.  H.  Shbkioak.'* 

From  the  night  of  the  29th  to  the  momiDf;  of  the  8lKt  the  r&in  fell  in  such  torrents 
iia  to  make  it  impossible  to  move  'a  wheeled  veliicle,  except  us  corduroy  roatis  were 
laid  in  front  of  them.  Durinn^  the  80th,  Sheridan  advanced  from  Ditiwiddie  Oourt- 
houne  towards  Five  Forkfl,  where  he  found  tlie  enemy  in  force.  Oeneral  Warren  ad- 
vanced and  extended  his  lino  across  the  Boydton  plankroud  to  near  the  White  Oak 
road,  with  a  view  of  ffeitinff  across  the  latter*;  but,  finding  the  enemy  strong  in  his 
front  and  extending  beyond  his  lef^  was  directed  to  hold  on  where  he  was  and  for- 
tify. General  Humphreys  drove  the  enemy  from  his  front  into  hid  main  line  on  the 
Hatcher,  near  Burgesses  mills.  Genends  Ord,  Wright,  and  Purke  made  examiuatIo.j<: 
in  their  fronts  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  an  assault  on  the  enemy's  lineH.  The 
two  latter  reported  favorably.  The  enemy  confronting  us,  as  he  did,  at  every  point 
from  Kichmond  to  our  extreme  letl,  1  conceived  his  lines  must  be  weakly  held,  and 
could  bo  penetrated  if  uty  e.*«timate  of  his  forces  was  correct.  I  determined,  there- 
fore, to  extend  my  line  no  further,  but  to  re-en  force  General  Sheridan  with  a  corps 
of  infantry,  and  thus  enubie  him  to  cut  loose  and  turn  the  enemy's  right  flank,  and 
with  the  other  corps  assault  the  enemy's  lines.  The  result  of  the  offensive  effort  of 
the  enemy  the  week  before,  when  he  assaulted  Fort  Steadman,  particularly  favored 
this.  The  enetny's  intrenched  picket-line  ciiptured  by  us  at  that  time  threw  the  lines 
occupied  by  the  belligerents  so  close  together  at  some  points  that  it  was  bat  a  mo- 
ment's run  from  one  to  the  other.  Prepurations  were  at  once  made  to  relieve  General 
Humphreys'  corps,  to  report  to  General  Sheridan ;  but  the  condition  of  the  roads 
prevented  immediate  movement.  On  the  morning  of  the  Slat,  General  Warren  r^ 
ported  favorably  to  getting  possession  of  the  White  Oak  road,  and  was  direoted  to  do 
80.  To  accomplish  this,  lie  moved  with  one  division,  instead  of  his  whole  corptSf 
which  was  attacked  by  the  enemy  in  superior  force  and  driven  back  on  the  second 
division  before  it  had  time  to  lorm,  and  it,  in  turn,  forced  back  upon  the  third 
divit^ion,  when  the  enemy  was  che'^kod.  A  divi.>iion  of  the  Second  Corps  was  imme- 
diately sent  to  his  support,  the  enemy  driven  buck  with  heavy  ]o»»^  and  possession  of 
the  White  Oak  road  gained.  Sheridan  advanced,  and  with  a  portion  ot  his  cavaJiy 
got  possession  of  the  Five  Forks;  but  the  enemy,  after  the  affiiir  with  the  Fifth  Corps, 
re-enforced  the  rebel  cavalry,  defending  thut  point  with  infantry,  and  forced  him  back 
towards  Dinwiddie  Courthouse.  Here  General  Sheridan  displayed  great  generalship. 
Instead  of  retreating  with  his  whole  command  on  the  main  army,  to  tell  the  story  of 
superior  forces  encountered,  he  deployed  his  cavalry  on  foot,  leaving  onlv  mounted 
men  enough  to  take  charge  of  the  Lorees.  This  compelled  the  enemy  to  cfoploy  over 
a  vast  extent  of  woods  and  broken  country,  and  made  his  prepress  slow.  At  this 
juncture  he  dispatched  to  me  what  had  taken  place,  and  that  he  was  dropping  back 
slowly  on  Dinwiddie  Courthouse.  General  McKenzie's  cavalry  and  otie  ai vision  of 
the  Fifth  Corps  were  immediately  ordered  to  his  assistance.  Soon  after,  receiving  a 
report  from  General  Meade  that  Humphreys  could  hold  our  position  on  the  Boydton 
road,  and  that  the  other  two  divisions  of  the  Fi(\h  Corps  could  go  to  Sheridan,  they 
were  so  ordered  at  once.  Thus  the  operations  of  the  day  necessitated  the  sending  of 
Warren,  because  of  his  accessibility,  instead  of  Humphreys,  as  was  intended,  and 

grecipituted  intended  movements.  On  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  April,  General 
heridan,  re-enforced  by  General  Warren,  drove  the  enemy  back  on  Five  Forks, 
where,  late  in  the  evening,  he  assaulted  and  carried  his  strongly  fortified  po»ition, 
capturing  all  his  artillery  and  between  five  and  six  thousand  prisoners. 

About  the  close  of  this  battle,  brevet  Maior- General  Charles  Griffin  relieved  Mnjor- 
General  Warren  in  command  of  the  Fiflh  Corps.  The  report  of  this  reached  me  after 
nightfall.  Some  apprehenaions  filled  my  mind  lest  the  enemy  might  desert  his  lioes 
during  the  night,  and  by  fulling  upon  General  Sheridan  before  assistance  could  reach 
him,  drive  him  frotn  his  position  and  open  the  way  for  retreat.  To  guard  against 
this,  General  Miles'  division  of  Humphreys'  corps  was  sent  to  re-enforoe  him,  and  a 
bombardment  was  commenced  and  kept  up  until  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  (April 
8),when  an  assault  was  ordered  on  the  enemy's  lines.  General  Wright  penetrated  the 
lines  with  his  whole  corps,  sweeping  ^very  thing  before  him,  and  to  his  left  towards 
Hatcher's  Kun,  capturing  many  guns  and  several  thousand  prisoners.     He  was 
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olonel^  followed  by  two  diviKioiis  of  General  Ord*8  command,  until  he  met  the  other 
division  of  General  0r<l'8  that  hud  oacceeded  in  forcing  the  enemy's  lines  near  Hatch- 
er's Run.  Generals  Wrii^ht  and  Ord  immediately  swung  to  the  riarht,  and  closed  all 
of  the  enemy  on  that  side  of  them  in  Petersbnrjr,  while  General  Humphreys  pushed 
forward  with  two  divisions  and  joined  General  Wright  on  the  left.  General  Parke 
succeeded  in  carrying  the  enemy's  main  line,  capturing  guns  and  prisoners,  but  was 
anabie  to  carry  his  inner  line.  General  Sheridan,  being  advised  of  the  condition  of 
affairs,  returned  General  Miles  to  hiH  proper  command.  On  reaching  the  enemy's 
lines  immediately  surrounding  Petersburg,  a  portion  ©f  General  Gibbon's  corps,  by  a 
most  gallant  charfire.  captured  two  strong  inclosed  works — the  most  salient  and  com- 
manding south  of  PeLersbnrg^-thus  materially  shortening  the  line  of  investment 
necesKary  for  taking  in  the  city.  The  enemy  south  of  Hatcher's  Run  retreated  west- 
ward to  Sutherland's  Station,  where  they  were  overtaken  by  Miles'  division.  A 
severe  engagement  ensued,  and  lasted  until  both  his  right  and  let  flanks  were  threat- 
ened by  the  approach  of  General  Sheridan,  who  was  moving  from  Ford's  Station 
towards  Petersourg,  and  a  division  sent  by  General  Meade  from  the  front  of  Peters- 
burg, when  he  broke  in  the  utmost  confusion,  leaving  in  our  hands  his  guns  and 
many  prisoners.  This  force  retreated  by  the  main  road  along  the  Appomattox  River. 
Daring  the  night  of  the  2d  the  enemy  evacuated  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  and  re- 
treated towards  Danville.  On  the  morning  of  the  8d  pursuit  was  commenced.  Gen- 
eral Sheridan  pushed  for  the  Danville  road,  keeping  near  the  Appomattox,  followed 
by  General  Meade  with  the  Secopd  and  Sixth  corps,  while  General  Ord  moved  for 
Burkesville  along  the  Southside  road ;  the  Ninth  Corps  stretched  along  that  road 
behind  him.  On  the  4th,  General  Sheridan  struck  the  Danville  road  near  Jetters- 
ville,  where  he  learned  that  Lee  was  at  Amelia  Courthouse.  He  immediately  in- 
trenched himself  and  awaited  the  arrival  of  General  Meade,  who  reached  there  the 
next  day.     General  Ord  reached  Burkesville  on  the  evening  of  the  5th. 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th,  I  addressed  Major-Gcneral  Sherman  the  following  com- 
manication : 

*»  Wiubon's  Statioh,  April  6, 18S5. 

**OKintEA,L — All  Indloationa  now  are  tbat  Loe  will  attempt  to  reach  Danville  with  the  remnant 
of  bis  force.  Sheridan,  who  was  up  with  him  last  ni^rbt,  reports  all  tbat  is  lert,  horse,  fiMit,  and 
dragoons,  at  twenty  thousand,  inach  demoralized.  We  hope  to  reduce  this  number  one-halC  I 
•hall  pash  on  to  Burkesville,  and,  if  a  stand  is  made  at  Danville,  will  In  a  very  few  days  go  there. 
If  you  can  possibly  do  so,  posh  on  from  where  yon  are,  and  let  us  see  if  we  cannot  ffnlsli  the  Job 
with  Leo's  and  Johnston's  armies.  Whether  it  will  be  better  for  you  to  strike  for  Greensboro',  or 
nearer  to  Danville,  yon  will  be  better  able  to  Jadge  when  you  receive  this.  Rebel  amilen  now  are 
the  only  strategic  points  to  strike  at  U.  B.  Gbaut,  Lieateuaat-GeaeraL 

**MAJOS-GaMsaAL  W.  T.  SHiaiiAir." 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th,  it  was  found  that  General  Lee  was  moving  west  of  Jet- 
tersville,  towards  Danville.  General  Sheridan  moved  with  his  cavalry  (the  Fifth  Corps 
having  been  returned  to  General  Meade  on  his  reaching  JettcrsviUe)  to  strike  his 
flunk,  followed  by  the  Sixth  Corps,  while  the  Second  and  Fifth  corps  pressed  hard 
after,  forcing  him  to  abandon  several  hundred  waarons  and  several  pieces  of  artillery. 
General  Ord  advanced  from  Burkesville  towurds  Farmville,  sending  two  regiments  of 
infantry  and  a  squadron  of  oavfflry,  under  brevet  Brigadier-General  Theodore  Read, 
to  r«aon  and  destroy  the  bridges.  This  advance  met  the  head  of  Lee's  column  near 
Farmville,  which  it  heroically  attacked  and  detained  until  General  Read  was  killed 
and  his  small  force  overpowered.  This  caused  a  delay  in  the  enemy's  movements, 
and  enabled  General  Ora  to  get  well  up  with  the  remainder  of  his  force,  on  meeting 
which,  the  enemy  immediately  intrenched  himself.  In  the  afternoon,  General  Sheri- 
dan struck  the  enemy  south  of  Sailors'  Creek,  captured  sixteen  pieces  of  artillery  and 
about  four  hundred  wagons,  and  detained  him  until  the  Sixth  ('orps  got  up,  when  a 
general  attack  of  infantry  and  cavalry  was  nuide,  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  six 
or  seven  thousand  prisoners,  among  whom  wore  many  general  officers.  The  move- 
ments of  the  Second  Corps  and  General  Ord's  command  contributed  greatly  to  the 
day's  success. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th,  the  pursuit  was  renewed,  the  cavalry,  except  one 
division,  and  the  Fifth  Corps  moving  by  Prince  Edward's  Courthouse ;  the  Sixth 
Corps,  General  Ord'a command,  and  one  division  of  cavalry,  on  Farmville;  and  the 
Second  Corps  by  the  High  Bridge  road.  It  was  soon  found  that  the  enemy  had 
orossed  to  the  north  side  of  the  Appomattox  ;  but  so  close  was  the  pursuit,  tliat  the 
Second  Corps  got  possession  of  the  common  bridge  at  High  Bridge  before  the  enemy 
oottld  destroy  it,  and  immediately  crossed  over.  The  SixUi  Corps  and  a  division  of 
oavalry  crossed  at  Farmville  to  its  support 

Feeling  now  that  General  Jjce's  chance  of  escape  was  utterly  hopeless,  I  addressed 
him  the  following  oommanication  from  Farmville : 


1^  GRANT  AND  HIS  GAMPAiaN& 

••Ann.  T.  ISA 
••  OonniAi^— The  retnlt  of  tbe  last  week  niiitt  eonrlnoe  joa  of  the  bopeleMncM  of  farther  rwK 
wee  on  the  part  of  the  artny  of  Northern  Yirtrlnla  in  thin  strimlo.  I  feel  that  It  is  so,  and  refavd 
It  as  iiif  dot  J  to  shift  from  mysolf  tlie  responslbtlitj  of  any  farther  effiasion  of  blood,  bj  a'«king  if 
YOQ  tho  saireoder  of  that  portion  of  the  Confederate  States  army  known  as  the  Army  of  Nortben 
VlrglDia.  U.  8.  Obahx,  Lieateoant-Gonetal. 

••Qnmui.  B.  B.  Ln* 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  before  leavinj^,  I  reoeived  at  FarmTiUe  tbe  fol- 
lowing : 

•'Apbti.7,18& 
••OnncBAi>— I  have  reealTed  yoor  note  of  this  datei    Though  not  entertaining  the  opinlita  ya« 
express  on  the  hopelessness  of  farther  resistance  on  tbe  part  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Yirfinia.  I 
.«eiprocate  yoar  desire  to  avoid  nseless  effiision  of  blood,  and  therefore,  before  coDSlderinf  yov 
XopeeiUon.  ask  tbe  terms  yoa  will  olTer  on  oondition  of  its  sarreader. 

-ILELLm^GMienL 
••ijKirmrAMT^BvnKAi.  O.  8.  Gbamt.** 

To  this  I  immediately  replied  : 

••ApnT.S«18Cl 

*•  Osif ntAir-Tonr  note  of  Isst  eyentng,  In  reply  to  mine  of  same  date,  asking  tbe  condition  en 
'*Tbich  I  will  accept  the  surrender  of  the  Army  of  Northern  YlrgloiA,  Is  Just  reeeived.  In  reply,  I 
woald  say,  that  peae4  beintr  my  great  desire,  there  is  bat  one'  condition  E  woald  insist  upon — 
namely.  That  the  men  And  oflSeefs  sarrendered  shall  be  di9qaallfled  for  taking  op  arms  asain  aninok 
llie  Qoveroment  of  the  United  States  nntil  properly  exchanged.  I  will  meet  yoa,  or'will  derif^ 
nate  oflSeera  to  meet  any  ofBoers  yoa  may  name  for  the  same  pnrpo^  at  any  point  agreoaUe  t* 
yon,  for  the  parpoee  of  arranging  defloitely  the  terms  upon  whicli  the  surrender  of  tbe  Army  oC 
Norihem  Virginia  will  be  received.  U.  &  Oea-Ict,  Lieatenant-GcDersL 

••Okmbkal  B.£.Lsa." 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  the  pnrsntt  was  resumed.  General  Heade  followed 
north  of  the  Appomattox,  and  General  Sheridan,  with  all  the  cavalry,  pushed  stnught 
for  Appomattox  Station,  followed  by  General  Ord^s  command  and  the  Fifth  Corps. 
Daring  the  day  General  Meade's  advance  had  considerable  flighting  with  the  enemv's 
rear-gnard,  but  was  unable  to  bring  on  a  ireneral  engn^fement.  I^te  in  the  evening 
General  Sheridan  struck  the  railroad  at  Appomattox  Station,  drove  the  enemy  from 
there,  and  captured  twenty-five  pieces  of  artillery,  a  hospital-tmin.  and  four  trains  of 
cars  loaded  with  supplies  for  Lee's  army.  Durim;  this  day  I  accompanied  General 
Meade's  column,  and  about  midnight  received  the  following  communication  from  Gen- 
eral Lee: 

•'Aprtl  8.18691 

•*  GncnAL— I  received,  at  a  late  hoar,  your  note  of  to-day.  lo  mine  of  yesterday  I  did  not  hi- 
tend  to  propose  the  surrender  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  but  to  ask  tbe  terms  of  yoar 
proposiUon.  To  be  ft'ai\k,  I  do  not  think  the  emergency  has  arisen  to  call  for  the  surrender  of' this 
army ;  bat  as  tbe  restoration  of  peace  should  be  the  sole  object  of  all,  I  desire  to  know  whether 
your  proposals  would  lead  to  that  ond.  I  cannot,  therefore,  meet  yoa  with  a  view  to  surrender  tbe 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia ;  but  as  fhr  as  your  proposal  may  affect  the  Confederate  States  Jbroes 
under  my  command,  and  tend  to  the  restoration  of  peace.  I  should  be  pleaded  to  meet  you  at 
10  A.M.  to-morrow  on  tbe  old  stage-road  to  Bichmond,  between  the  picketrlinea  of  tbe  twe 
armies.  E.  JB.  Lni^  eensraL 

M  LiKUTSHAirr-GsincxAL  IT.  8.  GaAirr." 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  I  returned  him  an  answer  as  foUowa,  and  imme- 
diately started  to  join  the  column  south  of  the  Appomattox : 

••Ann.  9, 1960. 

**  OiRicRAXr-Tour  note  of  yesterday  is  reoeived.  I  hare  no  anthorfty  to  treat  on  tbe  subject  ef 
peace ;  tbe  meeting  proposed  for  a.  M.  to-day  could  lead  to  no  good.  I  will  state,  however,  general, 
that  I  am  equally  anxious  for  peace  with  yourseli;  and  tbe  whole  North  entertains  the  same  feel- 
ing. The  terms  upon  which  peace  can  be  had  are  well  understood.  By  the  Sooth  laying  dowa 
their  arms  they  will  hasten  that  most  desirable  event,  save  thousands  of  hnman  lives,  and  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  property  not  yet  destroyed.  Serioasly  hoping  that  all  our  difficulties  may  be 
settled  without  the  loss  of  another  life,  I  subscribe  myself,  etoi, 

**17.  &  Oeaitt,  Lieutenant-GeBenL 

••QwrxBAL  B.  B.  Lr.** 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th.  General  Ord'a  command  and  the  Fifth  Corps  reached 
Appomattox  Station  just  as  the  enemy  was  making  a  desperate  effort  to  break  throufrh 
our  cavalry.  The  infantry  was  at  once  thrown  in.  Soon  after  a  white  flag  waa 
received,  requesting  a  suspension  of  hostilities  pending  negotiations  for  a  surrender. 

Before  reaching  General  Sheridan's  headquarters,  I  reoeived  the  following  f^nom 
General  Lee: 


ea  ;  una  eaco  company  or  rPKiinentui  eoinmanuor  sifrn  •  iiko 
is.  The  arms,  artlllerj,  and  pabllQ.propert7  Ut  he  packed  and 
n  appointed  by  ine  to  reoeive  them.  This  will  nut  erobraoa 
'  private  horses  or  bag^ise.    This  done,  each  offl'>er  and  maa 
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**  Aran.  9, 1868. 

**Gbivbral— T  raoelred  yoar  notaof  this  morning  on  the  picket-ltiia,  whither  I  had  oome  to 
Veet  yoa,  and  nseortain  deOnltety  what  terms  were  embraced  in  yoar  proposal  of  veAterday  wifch 
nference  to  the  surrender  of  tills  army.  I  now  ask  an  interview.  In  aoeordanee  with  the  offl^r  coA- 
lalned  in  yoar  letter  of  yesterday,  for  that  porpoee.  S.  E.  Lsa.  Oenaral 

**LiBOTS]iAirt-GsirxftALU.  B.  OsAira.'*  f 

The  interview  was  held  at  Appomattox  Coarthouse,  the  resalt  of  which  b  set  forth 
in  the  following  conrespondenoe  : 

**  Appomattox  CoirBTHOirai*  Virginia,  April  9, 18C&.  • 
**  OcNKRAL,— In  accordance  with  the  substance  of  my  letter  to  yoa  of  the  8th  Instant,  I  pro- 
pose to  receive  the  surrender  of  tbe  Army  of  JNttrthorn  Virginia  on  the  following  termn,  to  wit: 
ttolU  of  the  offloere  and  men  to  be  made  In  daplicate,  one  copy  to  be  given  to  an  ofHcer  to  be 
designated  by  me,  tlie  other  to  be  retained  by  such  officer  or  otticers  as  yoa  may  designate.  Tbe 
Officers  to  give  tlieir  indlvidnal  paroles  not  to  take  op  arms  agnlnst  the  Government  of  the 
United  Btales  antil  properly  exchanged  ;  and  each  company  or  regimental  eoinmandor  sign  a  like 

parole  for  the  men  of  their  commands.    "^  ■"  '      -•• ^    .   v -e..^  ._^ 

stacked,  and  tamed  ovi^r  to  the  officers  i 

the  side-arms  of  the  officers,  nor  their  ( 

will  be  allowed  to  return  to  their  home^  not  to  be  disturbed  by  United  States  authority  so  long  M 

they  observe  their  paroles  and  the  laws  iu  force  where  they  may  reside. 

"  U.  B.  GaAirr,  Lieatenant>GeneraL 
**  Gm BBAL  B.  S.  Lbs." 

**  HBASQVABTnS  AbICT  OP  NOBTHBRH  VlBOIKIA,  April  9,  186& 

**  GsiritBAi^— I  received  yonr  letter  of  this  date  containing  the  terms  of  the  surrender  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  as  proposed  by  yoa.  As  they  are  aabstantially  the  same  as  those  ex- 
preased  in  ycmr  letter  of  the  8th  instant,  they  are  accepted.  I  will  proceed  to  designate  the 
proper  officers  to  carry  the  stipulations  into  elfeet.  S.  K  Lbb,  Generai. 

**  Libutbhamt-Gbmbbal  U.  a.  Gbamt.^ 

The  command  of  Af  ijor-General  Gibbon,  the  Fifth  Army  Corps  ander  GriflSn,  and 
MoRenzie^H  cavalry,  were  do.Vif;natei  to  remain  at  Appomattox  CoarthouHo  until  tho 
paroling  of  the  sarrendered  army  wa^  completed,  and  to  take  change  of  the  pubUo 
property.  The  remainder  of  the  army  immediately  returned  to  the  vicinity  of  Burkea- 
Yille, 

General  Lee^a  great  influence  throughout  the  whole  South  caused  his  example  to  be 
followed,  and  to-day  the  result  is  that  the  armies  lately  under  his  leadership  are  at 
their  homes,  desiring  peace  and  quiet,  and  their  arms  are  in  the  hands  of  our  ord- 
nance officers. 

On  the  receipt  of  my  letter  of  the  5th,  General  Sherman  moved  directly  against  Gen- 
eral Johnston,  who  retreated  rapidly  on  and  through  Raleigh,  which  place  General 
Sherman  occupied  on  the  morning  of  the  18th.  The  day  preceding,  news  of  the  sor- 
render  of  General  Lee  reached  him  at  Smithfield. 

On  the  14th  a  oorrenpondence  was  opened  between  General  Sherman  and  General 
Johnston,  which  resulted  on  the  18th  in  an  agreement  for  the  suspension  of  hostili- 
ties*, and  a  memorandum  or  basis  for  peace,  subject  to  the  approvul  of  the  President. 
This  agreement  was  disapproved  by  the  PreMidont  on  the  2lHt,  which  disapproval, 
together  with  your  instructions,  was  communicated  to  General  Sherman  by  me  in 
person  on  the  morning  of  the  24th.  at  lialeigh.  North  Carolina,  in  obedience  to  yonr 
orders.  Notice  was  ntonce  given  oy  him  to  General  Johnston  for  the  termination  of 
the  truce  that  ha<i  been  entered  into.  On  the  25th  another  meeting  between  them 
was  Hgrced  u|.>on,  to  take  place  on  the  26th,  which  terminated  in  the  surrender  and 
disbandment  of  Johnston's  army  upon  substantially  the  same  terms  as  were  given  to 
General  Lee. 

The  expedition  under  General  Stoneman  from  Eia«t  Tennessee  got  off  on  the  20th 
of  March,  moving  by  way  of  Boone,  North  Carolina,  and  struck  the  railroad  at 
Wytheville,  ChaniDersburg,  and  Big  Lick.  The  foroe  striking  it  at  Big  Lick  pushed  on 
to  within  a  few  miles  of  Lynchburg,  destroying  the  important  bridges^  while  with 
the  mnin  force  he  effectually  destroyed  it  between  New  Biver  and  Big  Liok,  and  then 
turned  for  Greensboro'  on  the  North  Carolina  Railroad  ;  struck  that  rond  and  de- 
stroyed the  bridges  between  Danville  and  Greensboro',  and  between  Greensboro'  and 
the  Yadkin,  together  with  the  depots  of  supplies  along  it,  and  captured  four  hundred 
prisoners.  At  Salisbury  he  attacked  and  defeated  a  foroe  of  the  enemy  under 
General  Gardiner,  capturing  fourteen  piecen  of  artillery  and  one  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four  prisoners,  and  destroyed  large  amounts  of  ariny  stores.  At  this  place 
he  destroyed  fifteen  miles  of  railrofld  and  the  bridges  towards  ChArlotto.  Thence  h« 
moved  to  Slatersville. 
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General  Canby,  who  had  been  directed  In  Jannary  to  make  preparations  for  a 
movement  from  Mobile  Bay  against  Mobile  and  the  interior  of  Alabama,  commenced 
.  his  movement  on  the  20th  of  March.  The  Sixteenth  Corps,  Major-Genenil  A.  J. 
Smitii  commaudin?,  moved  from  Fort  Guines  by  water  to  Fish  River ;  the  Thirteenth 
Corps,  under  Major-General  Gordon  Granger,  moved  from  Fort  Morgan  and  joined 
the  sixteenth  Corps  on  Fish  Kiver,  botli  moving  thence  on  Spanish  Fort  and  invest- 
ing it  on  tiie  27th  ;  while  Major-Genenil  Steele's  command  moved  from  PenjMicola, 
cnt  the  railroad  leading  from  TenHas  to  Montgomery,  etfected  a  junction  with  them, 
and  partially  invested  Fort  Blakely.  After  a  severe  bombardment  of  Spanish  Fort,  a 
part  of  itH  line  was  carried  on  tiie  8th  of  April.  During  the  night  the  enemy  evac- 
uated the  fort.  Fort  Blakely  was  carrio<l  by  assault  on  the  9th,  and  many  prisoners 
captured  ;  our  loss  was  considerable.  These  successes  practically  opened  to  as  the 
Alabama  River,  and  enabled  us  to  approach  Mobile  from  the  north.  On  the  night  of 
the  11th  the  city  was  evacuated,  and  was  taken  possession  of  by  our  forces  on  the 
morning  of  the  12th. 

Tl»e  expedition  under  command  of  Brevet  Major-General  Wilson,  consisting  of 
twelve  thousand  five  hundred  mounted  men,  was  delayed  by  rains  until  March  22d, 
when  it  moved  from  Chickasaw,  Alabama.  On  the  Ist  of  April,  General  Wilson  en- 
countered the  enemy  in  force  under  Forrest  near  Ebenczer  Church,  drove  him  in  con- 
fusion, captured  three  hundred  prisoners  and  three  guns,  and  destroyed  the  central 
bridge  over  the  Cahawha  River.  On  tlie  2d  he  attacked  and  captured  the  fortified  city 
of  Selma,  defended  by  Forrest  with  seven  thousand  men  and  thirty-two  guns,  de- 
stroyed tlie  arsenal,  armory,  naval  foundry,  machine-shops,  vast  quantities  of  stores, 
and  captured  three  thousand  prisoners,  bn  the  4th  he  captured  and  destroyed  Tus- 
caloosa. On  the  10th  he  crossed  the  Alabama  River,  and  after  sending  information  of 
his  operations  to  General  Cauby,  marched  on  Montgomery,  which  place  he  occupied 
on  the  14th,  the  enemy  having  abandoned  it.  At  this  place  many  stores  and  five 
steamboats  fell  into  our  hands.  Thence  a  force  marched  direct  on  Columbus,  and 
another  on  West  Point,  both  of  which  places  were  assaulted  and  captured  on  the  16th. 
At  the  former  place  we  got  one  thousand  five  hundred  prisoners  and  fifty-two  field-giinS| 
destroyed  two  gunboats,  the  navy  yard,  foundries,  arsenal,  many  factories,  and  much 
other  public  property.  At  tlio  latter  place  we  got  throe  hundred  prisoners,  four  guns, 
and  destroyed  nineteen  locomotives  and  three  hundred  cars.  On  the  26th  he  tooK 
possession  of  Macon,  Georgia,  with  sixty  field-guns,  one  thousand  two  hundred 
militia,  and  five  generals,  surrendered  by  General  Howell  Cobb.  General  WiLson, 
hearing  that  Jeff.  Davis  was  trying  to  make  his  escape,  sent  forces  in  purauit  and  sao- 
oeeded  in  cjipturiug  him  on  the  morning  of  May  lltri.. 

On  the  4th  day  of  May,  General  Dick  Taylor  surrendered  to  General  Canby  all  the 
remaining  rebel  forces  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

A  force  sufficient  to  insure  an  easy  triumph  over  the  enemy  under  Kirby  Smith, 
west  ot  the  Mississippi,  was  immediately  put  in  motion  for  Texan,  and  Mujor-Generai 
Sheridan  designated  tor  its  immediate  command;  but  on  the  26th  day  of  May,  and 
before  they  reaohed  "••  destination,  General  Kirby  Smith  surrendered  his  entire 
command  to  Mujor-Gei..  'mby.  This  surrender  did  not  take  place,  however,  until 
after  the  capture  of  the  rebo.  President  and  Vice  President;  and  the  bad  faith  was 
exhibited  of  first  disbanding  most  of  his  army  and  permitting  an  indiscriminate 
plunder  of  public  property. 

Owifig  to  the  report  that  many  of  those  lately  in  arms  against  the  Government  had 
taken  refuge  upon  the  soil  of  \lexioo,  carrying  with  them  arms  rightfully  belonging  to 
the  United  States,  which  had  been  surrendered  to  us  by  agreement — among  them 
someof  the  leaders  who  had  surrendered  in  penson — and  the  disturbed  condition  of 
atfuirs  on  the  Rio  Grande,  the  orders  for  troops  to  proceed  to  Texas  were  not  changed. 

There*  have  been  severe  combats,  raids,  expeditions,  and  movements  to  defeat  the 
designs  and  purposes  of  the  enemy,  most  of  them  refiecting  great  credit  on  our 
arms,  and  which  contributed  greatly  to  our  finid  triumph,  that  1  Have  not  mentioned. 
Many  of  these  will  bo  found  clearly  set  forth  in  the  reports  herewith  submitted  ;  some 
in  the  telegrams  and  brief  dispatches  announcing  them,  and  others,  I  regret  to  say, 
have  not  as  yet  been  officially  reported. 

For  information  touching  our  Indian  difficulties,  I  would  respectfully  refer  to  the 
reports  of  the  commanders  of  departments  in  which  thev  have  occurred. 

It  has  been  my  fortune  to  see  the  armies  of  both  tne  West  and  the  East  fight 
battles,  and  from  what  I  have  seen  I  know  there  is  no  difference  in  their  fightmg 
qualities.  All  that  it  was  possible  for  men  to  do  in  battle  they  have  done.  The 
Western  armies  commenced  their  battles  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  received  the 
final  surrender  of  the  remnant  of  tiie  principal  army  Opposed  to  them  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Tne  armies  of  the  East  commenced  tbeir  battles  on  the  river  from  which  the 
Aruiy  of  ihe  Potomac  derived  its  name,  and  received  the  final  surrender  of  their  old 
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antagronist  at  Appomattox  Conrthoane,  Virfrinia.  Tho  splendid  aohieveroenta  of  each 
have  nationalizea  our  victories,  removed  all  sectional  jealousies  (of  which  we  hftve 
unfortnoHtely  experienced  too  much),  and  the  can^e  of  crimination  and  recrimination 
that  might  have  followed  had  either  section  failed  in  its  duty.  All  have  a  proud  rec- 
ord^ and  all  sections  can  well  congratulate  themf^elves  and  each  other  for  having  done 
their  full  share  in  restoring  the  supremacy  of  law  over  every  foot  of  territory  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States.  Lst  them  hope' for  perpetual  peace  and  harmony  with  that 
enemy,  whose  manhood,  however  mistaken  the  cause,  drew  forth  such  herculean 
deeds  of  valor. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

U.  S.  Gbamt,  Lieutenant-Qeneral. 
Hon.  £.  M.  Stairom,  Secretary  of  War. 

Adjutaiit-Gknxsal's  Offiox,  November  18, 1895. 
[Official  copy].  £.  B.  Townsknd, 

Assistant  Adjatant-GeneriL 
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UNIFORM   WITH   "SHERMAN   AND   HIS   CAMPAIGNS/' 

''Grant  and  his  Campaigns:" 

A   niLITART   BIOORAPBET, 

By  HENET  COPPfiE,  A.  M., 
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Thia  work  ia  in  etery  particiilar  tnutworthy  and  accurate— written  by  the 
Lieutenant  General's  liMong  friend,  and  with  his  sanction,  ftx>m  official  doc- 
omeDts,  it  cannot  fiidl  to  meet  every  requirement  of  the  public  expectation. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Prefatory  Letter  from  the  Author, 
fully  explain  the  character  and  scope  of  the  work : 

UnTSBSITT  OF  PaVHSTLYAllIA,   PmULDBLPHIA,   July   1,   1865. 

M't  Dbar  Sib  : — ^It  is  with  peculiar  pleasure  that  I  have  undertaken  to 
write  the  military  biography  of  Libutbbabt-Gbbbbal  G&iiirT,  because,  haring 
known  him  from  boyhood,  I  hare  watched  the  successiTo  steps  and  symmet- 
rical deTelopment  of  his  character,  and  find  in  his  complete  and  rounded  life 
uot  a  single  point  which  will  require  me  to  trim  my  pen  for  the  purposes  of 
championship,  extenuation  or  paUiation.  We  were  cadets  together,  and  I  now 
see  how  the  cadet  of  1840  exhibited  qualities,  which  Only  needed  fostering  and 
opportunity  to  make  him  the  generalisimo  of  1865.    *       *       *       *       * 

I  haye  great  pride  in  knowing  that  I  undertake  the  work,  not  only  with 
General  Grant's  sanction,  but  with  his  promise  of  every  assistance.  He  has  di- 
rected material  and  maps  to  be  put  in  my  hands,  which  cannot  otherwise  be 
obtained,  and  he  and  the  gentlemen  of  his  staff  have  offered  to  answer  all  ques- 
tions, and  supply  all  I  shedl  need  to  make  the  work  a  &ithftxl  historic  ^cord. 

The  plan  of  my  biography  will  exhibit  a  clear  chronological  history  of  Gen- 
eral Grant's  campaigns ;  an  occasional  critical  summary  at  tiie  close  of  a  cam- 
paign, connecting  its  prominent  events,  and  presenting  its  military  sequence ; 
and  an  appendix,  containing  the  most  important  dispatches  referred  to  in  the 
text.  In  the  course  of  the  narrative  I  shall  try  my  pen  at  sketches  of  the  dis- 
tinguished commanders  who  have  executed  Grant's  plans.  Many  of  them  are 
'  old  comrades  and  friends,  and  I  can  therefore  speak  ttom  personal  knowledge, 
without  having  recourse  to  loose  fancies  of  rapid  writers,  who  put  themselves, 
but  not  their  heroes,  in  print 

I  think  I  may  safely  promise  the  public  that  although  the  work  might  have 
been  better  done  by  other  hands,  they  will  find,  in  this  volume,  the  truth  care- 
fully sifted  from  the  great  mass  of  materials,  systematically  digested,  scientifi- 
cally presented  in  a  military  point  of  view,  and  uninfluenced  by  prejudice  of 
any  Und  whatever — 

•*  The  story  of  hia  life 
From  year  to  year,  the  battles,  sieges,  fortnnea 
That  he  had  passed,'' 

which  interlink  in  iron  chain-work  the  peaceful  youth  with  the  stormy,  success- 
ftil,  illustrious  manhood  of  our  "  great  captain."' 

I  am,  very  sincerely,  yours, 
C.  B.  RiGHABDSOH.  Esq.  H.  COPPEE. 

Bold  only  by  Bubacription. 

C.  B.  RICHARDSON,  Publisher,  540  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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its  Oi^anizatton  to  the  Close  of  the  War^ 

Bt  WILLIAM  SWINTON. 
X  "Vol.  8vo.»  aboxLt  eOO  Paces;  tM^OO. 
WITU  flPLBin>ID  SmL  POSnUHB  OF  1X8  OOUMAJXDEBB,    • 

Major  General  Qeo.  B.  MoClellan,       Major  General  Joseph  Hooker, 

A.  E.  Bumtlde,  "  '*        George  G.  Meade, 

AHD   HAPS,    PLAII89    *«•, 

PREPAKBD   BT  OOL.   W.  EL   PATETB,    EXPBS88LY   FOB  THIB  WORK. 


It  is  TmSaij  oonoedad  that  the  historj  of  tfa«  Anny  of  the  PotomM  ic  the  hiatary  of  mueh 
the  lexgeit  and  altogether  the  moit  importeiit  section  of  the  war  thzoo^  which  the  United 
etstes  has  jnst  passed.  Asfrfgned  the  donble  dntj  of  guarding  the  National  capital  and  eaptoi^ 
ing  the  capital  of  the  Oonftderaoj,  it  was  the  fortnne  of  that  army,  early  named  by  popular 
ailBction  "  Tbb  QaAKs  Abxt  of  tee  Potomao,"  to  meet  on  the  soil  of  Virginia  the  head  and 
front  of  all  the  rebel  power.  Into  that  state,  as  the  Flanders  of  the  war,  each  belligerant  ponred* 
its  richest  resonroes,  maintaining  there  its  foremost  army  onder  its  ibremost  leaders:  and  thus 
was  seen  for  four  years  the  fierce  clinch  and  struggle  of  two  migihty  hosts^  whose  varying^  for- 
tunes fixed  the  attention  of  the  nation  and  the  world,  and  with  the  issue  of  whose  struggle  it 
was  always  Alt  was  bound  up  the  issue  of  the  war.  And  it  is  a  notable  drcnmstanoe  that  asthc 
capture  of  Richmond  was  the  first  distinctiTe  object  of  the  war,  ao  when  throng  many  lapses 
and  ftdlures  was  achieved  this  crowning  g^ory,  the  war  ceased. 

It  is  this  colossal  drama,  as  it  stands  related  to  the  army  that  was  the  main  actor  therein,  that 
Mr.  Bwinton  has  set  forth  in  his  Oampaiffni  qf  Ou  Army  qf  the  Potomac  It  is  belieyed  that 
the  work  has  been  composed  under  drcnmstanoes  pocoliarly  fitvorable,  both  as  regards  the  in- 
tellectual fitness  of  the  author  and  the  richness  of  the  material  employed.  As  military  editor  of 
the  If.  T.  TimOt  and  its  spedal  war  coxrespondcnt  with  the  Anny  of  the  Potomac,  Mr.  Swinton 
gained  throughout  the  country  the  reputation  of  a  military  writer  and  critic  of  marked  bril- 
lianoy  and  power.  In  addition,  howeyer,  to  his  knowledge  of  the  campaigns  in  Virginia,  de- 
rived from  a  personal  participation  therein,  Mr.  Swinton  has  been  reinforced  with  the  ampleirt 
official  material  on  both  sidee.  The  Oommanders  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  their  sub- 
ordinate officers,  have  with  much  liberality  placed  at  his  disposal  their  faSl  official  xeoovda  and 
reports,  in  large  part  in  mamueript ;  while  for  the  illustration  of  the  d(rfngs  of  the  Confede- 
rates, without  a  knowledge  of  which  it  is  hardly  possihle  rightly  to  appreciate  our  own  side,  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  the  oomplcto  reports  of  the  operations  in  Virginia,  and  ooUcc- 
tlons  of  documents  and  memoirs  believed  to  be  unique.  With  these  advantages  it  is  confidently 
believed  that  the  Oampalgm  itftht  Army  <^tKt  PvAomae  will  be  the  standard  authentic  history 
of  that  army ;  and  as  such  it  is  commended  to  the  sharers  in  its  toils  and  gUniss. 

Sold  only  by  eubscnption. 

C.  B.  RICHARDSON,  Publisher, 

540  BBOADWA7,   XHW  TOBK. 


THE  ONLY  MAGAZINE  OF  ITS  KIND! 


THE   UNITED  STATES 

SERVICE    MAGAZINE: 

OMAN  OF  THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

Third  Year. 

Tsm  **  UmTED  STATE  SERYIOE  MAGAZINE,"  fhe  pubUcation  of  whidi  wu  b«gun  on 
Iho  Ifffc  of  January,  1864,  to  fQl  a  want  vwy  generally  felt  by  the  Offioeis  of  the  Axmy  and 
Kary,  has  prored  a  eomplete  soooeas,  and  is  now  uniTenally  xeoogniaod  as  the  most 

AUTHENTIC  RECORD  OF  MILITARY  AND  NAVAL  AFFAIRS,  AND  THE  OFFICIAL 

EXPONENT  OF  THE  VIEWS  AND  WANTS  OF  THE  OFFICERS 

AND  MEN  OF  BOTH  SERVICES. 

Filled  eadi  month  with  artioles  of  the  widest  interest  to  all  American  dtiiens,  written  by  the 
most  djstingaished  Offloers  in  the  senrioe,  and  many  of  the  most  talented  writers  in  this 
oomtiy ;  it  presents  a  table  of  varied  contents  of  the  most  attractiTe  character. 

Its  nanatlTes  and  critioisms  of  military  and  naval  matters  are  everywhere  quoted  as 
anihflritiss— and  while  giving  ftiU  space  to  the  record  of  such  aflhirs,  it  each  month  contains 
aitidss  of  great  interest  to  every  reader. 

Eaeh  Yolume  contains  one  or  more  Splendid  Steel  Portraits  of  our  GREAT  CAPTAINS, 
accompanied  by  ftill  and  discriminating  BIOORAFHICAL  SKETCELES. 

In  the  EDrvoa't  Sfboxal  DspAnTMBirr  a  resume  of  all  the  important  deeds  of  the  month 
is  given,  i^lule  the  **Offioiai.  Irtxluoxkcs"  gives  all  important  Army  and  Navy  Oidext, 
Changes,  Ac. ;  and  in  the  **LrTXBAnT  Imtslxjoskcb  ahd  Noras  on  Nbw  Books,'*  the  current 
issnes  of  the  press  are  ftally  and  critically  noticed. 

All  the  present  distingaiahing  features  of  the  Magasine  will  be  continued  during  the 
coming  year,  and,  beginning  with  the  January  number  1866,  we  propose  to  publish 

Historical  Sketches  of  the  several  Army  Corps, 

written  in  each  case  by  a  distinguished  officer  identified  with  the  record  of  the  corpe,  which 
will  be  a  feature  of  great  interest  to  all  who  have  been  members  of  these  organisations. 
Terms  $5.00  per  aanum.    Sent  regularly  by  mail  to  any  address,  upon  receipt  of  price. 

C.  B.  RICHARDSON,  Publisher, 

540  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  Southern  History  of  the  War. 


Rightly  to  understand  the  great  contest  through  which  the  country  has  Just 
passed,  and  correctly  to  estimate  the  unprecedented  services  of  our  great  ^*  Armies 
of  the  Union,'^  and  their  illustrious  leaders,  it  Is  essential  to  view  these  great 
deeds  from  the  Southern  as  well  as  the  Northern  standpoint. 

For  this  reason,  and  as  an  item  of  historic  interest,  we  have  reprinted  from  the 
Richmond  Edition,  the 

SOUTHERN  HISTORY  OF  THE  WAR, 

BT 

EDWARD  A.  POLLAED, 

«  voISm  Sv-o.,  400  pages.    Clotli,  $9.50  e«cl&. 


THE  FIRST  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR, 

WITH  AUTHENTIC  PORTRAITS  ON  STRBL,  FROM  LIFE, 

09 

DAVIS.  LEE  BEAUREGARD  snd  JACKSON. 


THE  SECOND  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR, 

WITH  PORTRAITS  ON  STEEL, 

BIOSMTLT  TAXSN  OV 

STEPHENS.    LONQSTREET,    HILL.   STUART  snd  JOHNSON. 


THE  THIRD  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR, 

WITH  PORTRAITS,  ON  STEEL,'] 

or 

COOPER.  BRAQQ.  KIRBY  SMITH.  EWELL,  snd  THE  AUTHOR. 


THE  LAST  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR, 

WITH  FINE  PORTRAITS,  ON  STEEL, 

OF 

HOOD,  HAMPTON,  HARDEE  and  PRICE. 

This  is  the  Oklt  Southbbn  History  which  hss  been  published,  and  is  every- 
where aclsnowledged  to  be  the  Officiax  Southern  Rbgobd,  and  ss  such  will 
be  sought  after  by  all  Intelligent  readers.  Mr.  Pollard's  position  as  editor  of  the 
most  influential  Richmond  newspaper,  and  ids  relations  with  the  Confederate 
Government,  gave  him  facilities  for  the  preparation  of  such  a  work  possessed  by 
no  other  writer. 

The  set,  or  either  volume  separately,  yfVl  be  sent  post-paid  to  any  address,  upon 

receipt  of  the  price. 

C.  B.  RICHARDSON,  Publisher, 

540  Broadway,  New  York. 
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